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THE .MEDIUM OF EDUCATION 

( Translation of a paper read by Rabindranath Tagore). 


I T is superfluous to talk of the utility of 
learning Yet, even from the view point 
of utility controversies arise We often 
hear doubts expressed as to its tendency 
to detract from the efficiency of the 
agriculturist at his plough, or to hamper 
the woman iu her worship of her lord 
and master, and of her god The idea, 
that the darkness of bandaged eyes is 
better than the light outside for the 
bullock which has to turn the mill, is only 
natural And in a country where to go 
on turning the mill of routine is accounted 
the highest duty, wise men may well look 
askance at all light as an enemy 

Nevertheless we may regard daylight as 
greater even than an assistant in our 
daily work— as an awakener to wit And 
it is a yet more important thing that in 
light men come together, and in darkness 
they separate Knowledge is the greatest 
unifying principle in man The student in 
a remote comer of Bengal raaj be nearer 
to the educated person at the furthest extre- 
mity of Europe than the latter to his 
illiterate neighbour Let us leave aside, 
for a moment, the question of the supreme 
utility of this world wide kinship in 
knowledge, which bridges all gaps of time 
4 and space, to consider the unthmkableness 
of depriving any human being, on any 
pretext whatsoever, of the supreme joy of 
it 

When we realise how dim and far 
• between are the torches of this knowledge 
in this India of ours, we can understand 
how difficult for us is this path of union 
through knowledge, the path that all the 
world is seeking to tread today And 
though occasional measures have been 
taken to improve the method of imparting 
education, the difficulties in the way of 
its spread are ns immense as ever 

The over courses onlv along the edge 
of the country, the ram showers from alt 


over the sky, and that is why as a friend 
to the crops the place of the river is much 
lower Moreover the very depth and 
strength of the river depend on the 
rams Those who now* occupy in our 
country the throne of thunder bearing 
Indraareas sparing of their showers as 
they are profuse in their thundermgs, with 
which flash the lightning of their derisive 
scorn against the educational results of 
Babudom If only our educational autho- 
rities had had to go through the same 
artificial ripening as have the unfortunate 
Babus, they would not have delayed to 
furnish scientific reasons to show that 
this softening at the top and immaturity 
at the core can only be due to the want 
of sunlight in the process 

They may retort that when the West 
was West, and had not yet got astride 
the East, the latter hardly showed adeeper 
culture in the dialectical wrestling and 
grammatical snare weaving which used 
to go on in its cbatuspathis and tols 
These were there, I admit, but therein I 
see nothing different from the empty and 
barren academical habit which dies hard 
in all countries, except perhaps that in a 
fallen country the outward appendages of 
learning tend to loom larger than its inner 
strength But it was only of such acade 
raical lore that the pandits in their comers 
had the monopoly , on the other hand, the 
life blood of the culture of the tune used to 
flow unimpeded through the veins of the 
whole of Society, strong and living Be 
it the ryot at his plough or the woman in 
her zenana, there were various approaches 
through which this life giving stream 
could reach and vitalise them bo, what- 
ever its other defects may have been, the 
body politic was sufficient unto itself 
Not so our foreign learning of today, 
which rejnams so much a thing of the 
school or college that it is kept hung up 
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Opinions. 

Mr £,a/pat Rv sat s — , 

Able discussion of* ‘the fitness of Indians for immediate self government 

The \dvocate saj s — , , 

Mr Ramananda Chatterjees Towards Home Rule* will be a useful guide ana a 
constant source of inspiration Mr Ramananda Chatterjee is a scholar and a patriot an 
hs compilation in a booklet form beats marks of his scholarship and patriotism ! 3 

perused it rather rapidl>, but with | rofit and plcasuie and we commend it to our reaae s 
It is moderately priced, oily t \elve annas a copy" 

I he Lctigahe say s — 

"It is a timely am useful publication and s a valuable cu itnbntion to the discuvuot 
which is no\ going on ’ 


fhe Behar Herald saj s — > .. 

With his usual mastery of statistics a d other imformation found only in blue 
books and authci tic records and with a sobriety and methodical Io Q ic which have 
unrivalled s ncc • * • was lost to lnd a Mr LMtcrjl lias- «*'*«> "JlI'K 

arguments in support of the theory of the India is being unfit for Home Rule t>> 
historic tradition alike He has sho vn in the words of the greatest Furopeai , 

how the Hindu people governed themselves in the past how Islam is a dcm ° c , . . , “ ’ 

hov popular assemblies used to control our Kugs of old He has tarntosluedsthepet 
argume Us about religious disputes race antagonism and 0r ' e '\ w * ’ of Dresen f 

parhamentarv government unsuitable to India a d shown the moral P Y . P _ .. 
day India to America 01 the eve of the Declarat on of Independence and to several smaller 
countries of modern 1 urope Then again, b citing the concrete facts of history he has 
shown how self government is actually flourishing < o 


flourished until recently, ) among 


* VVe draw the reader’s attention to the papers on O F* 1 °j 7 t n css "fo ^Se I f rule’ 
‘Democracy and the Multiplicity of Religious Sects in India and I itncss for Self rule 

r,K P A nj gto”« ‘the - cortenti .hows lh« e scope and ehir.ete, ol the 

publication the prevailing opinion Is that they not only show how 

intrinsically strong is the case forfeit government, custitute • conclusive answer to the 
arguments usually advanced by the enemies of '\. 3C hesitation 

in say ing that the booklet is an opportune as well as highly useful contribution to the study 
of India's greatest and most insistent problem 

The Hint nda snv s — ... . . . , ,, 

The publication Is useful and timel> We welcome it as a valuable addition to the 
literature on the subject at a time when it is under discussion by persons of all shades of 
political thought In the booklet we find all the arguments wh ch are advanced against our 
claims have been ably dealt with to the satisfaction of all unb assed minds and the contnbu 
**wiR.*i«ivr-- , » the hilt the righteousness and the testification, of Indian, dnmanil?., 

T 1 e perusal of the articles will convince even the most hard headed of the unpalatable 
truth that not 01 c simjc fact can be cited which vuull go to show that Ind a cannot 
govern herscM tolerably well at the outlet, and ej-ccilcntly well later on if oily given a 
chance ' " 

The Hindoo J' itnot soy s — 

The Imnta Tittr Vttnki — 

The sulhor s no. o »y a br II am a thou^tfal * Btt r We need , hereto e I ardly !d y ,h „ * e h „ 
» abliy The qa* ton of self government or Home Hole V. ,w» 
The brod ore w II be a m ne of mfoimat on to them 




esied n t it-auU have a copy of it by h rr 


r *^ e ect and everyone imer 



OPINIONS 

2 he Message lys — the many interesting points dealt with ‘ \\ e cm only 

There is no serious student of Indian politics « c ?nunend the book to our readers is full of a great 

whodoes not read the Modern Rmru,—W has simply °f information north having ' 

become indispensable. Much of the credit belongs TIie •> cs£ Coast Reformer says •— 1 
to the editor, Mr Ramananda Chattenee who h-,ve received from the Modern Review 

P“ff esses . m addition to a mine of information and a 0Kce * Calcutta a neatly got up booklet entitled 

‘veil of righteous feelings, a critical faculty of a high Towards Home Rule. The book is a timely publica- 

Dracr and a peculiarly trenchant style of expression tion, which effectively disposes of some of the silly 
] the book before us exemp'ies these qualities in a arguments advarced against the ideal of Self Govern 
reraarkab'e degree. All the arguments purporting to menl for India, by interested people. In the opening 
show that India is not fit for democratic institutions piper on ‘ Fitness for Sell Rule” the position taken 
are examined with ruthless logic and irrefutably up by those critics is closely analysed and demolished 
proved to be' erroneous The copy ought to be on %,r Lionel Curtis of the notorious Round table 
Uhe bookshelf of every Home Ruler Whatever otr-an zat on also comes in for his due shaie of 
argumentation can do in the matter of winning Home notlce Altogether, a very strong case in favour of 
Kule is done here If it fails to make the bureaucra granting Self Oovernmcnt for India has been made 
VV ea , P te pared to grant self Government to out. and the book is undoul tedly a step Towards 

India within a reasoiable period, the failure will not Home Rule * 

uetoany defect in the argument but to something TAe Commonweal savs 
* ' * e ‘ “ 0w ' v e “ish that Ramananda Chatterjee Ever since its starting, the Modern Review has 
re rich enough to send a copy to each and every been devoting a great deal of atiention to the subject 

° ,, e ru,,n « race ,n I n< I la *° that their of Home itule , and various articles have appeared 

shn°l. nt 1 U Com P'a cence might receive a rude in India discussing why we need Home Rule and 

the * t ” d a r e ^ es ** c °P cnec * to the realities of whether the time to have it is not overdue No 

B contemporary event bearing on that movement has 

■tveu India sajs — failed to find a place in us columns , and the attention 

, It 's a tn’ast instructive and representative selection ' of the readers has been very often drawn to incidents 
mat he Ins made, and includes the opinions of many -happening in countries enjoying Self Pule— events 
msunguished persons both in India and in the West of tl,e ‘ype which are <l uoted 10 India to show that 
me hrst forty nine pages give us the editors own "we are not yet fit to gov ern ourselves Our past and 
views on many aspects of the question, under the contemporary history has also been utilised very 

‘i«e, Fitness for Self Rule ” Everyone agrees— freely to prove our capacity Hence, month by month, 

evert many Bntish officials m India— that self rule the Re- tew was making a valuab'e contribution to 

the ideal towards which India should move but current Home Rule literature, and it was a feood 

when we begin to discuss the question in detail' and 'dea which has induced the Editor, Mr Ramananda 

as a matter with which the country will have to deal Chatterjee, to publish the most striking of such con- 
i'! 1 practical way in the near future then all sorts of tnbutions in a small book of 132 pages He has 

Objections are raised With the most common of these wisely decided not to republish much on the question 

«ne author deals very satisfactorily, bringing forward whether we need Home llule, fir no Indian asks 

the nets of history and the pronouncements of writers such a 'ridiculous question today If any thinking 

and speakers of note 10 show that these objections persons have sull stood aloof from the Home Rule 

are noi of any serious importance "India and move nent, it is because they doubt our fitness to 

democracy > by Sister Nivedita is the next paper manage our own affairs, and the present book has 
me main question here considered is that implied much valuable information for them 
**} «‘" e remark “English Democracy cannot be The very first chapter is on ‘Fitness for Self 
planted in India India is not fitted for it* The Rule” In us 48 page, every conceivable objection 
author points out tint it is not English democracy advanced by our enemies has been scrutinised and 
, fi ' s wanted but the right of Indian democracy Us hollowness exposed Here is one typical instance 
to nnd self expression m its own country and among TIie most interesting chapter, at any rate just at 
us Own pepple. And as for India being unfit for present, is that dealing with the caste system This 
democratic institutions— she quotes at some length alleged obstacle is examined in two vv lys Whether 
instances of democrat c methods which have been the caste svstem has disqualified for attaining Home 
recorded in literature as the ideal of the people of Rule countries where it exists in one way or other, 
ancient India. and secondly, whether it can be a serious .obstacle in 

n ** a "* Rupps writes on Home Rule for Self Governing India .. 

to make some effort to in- The book contains much authoritative evidence 
England of their needs that racial feuds w ere very rare when India had Self 


India, and urges Ind 
form the British public 

and wishes , and, later, in another short article, he 
?,V^? unt of an «t««ew he had with Alfred 
Kussell Wallace in which he asked the great natural 
m bis opinion on the question of S-tf Rule for India. 
iV v *I y interesting contribution by Mr Abmas 
in P as jtives an account of popular assemblies 
«n ancient India .It is impossible to enumerate all 


Rule as they are rare now in those parts of India 
which still enjoy Self Rule as Hyderabad or Kashmir 
The various quotations collected in jts pages 
are equally telhng and no Home Ruler propagandist 
should be without the volume A more efficacious 
remedy to cure an Anti Heme Ruler is not now 
available in the market 
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THL NATION 


Bv^Sm Rabindranath Tagore 


T HC peoples are living b mgs having 
their distinct personalities But na 
tions are tn-re organizations of 
power And therefore their inner aspects 
and outward expressions are monotonous 
ly the same everywhere Their diflerences 
are merely fhe diflerences in degree of efli 
eiency 

In the modern world the fight is going 
°n between the living spirit of the people 
■uifl tue methods of nation organising It 
\ S t stru Pgle that began in Central 
Asia between mans cultivated area of 
habitation and the continual encroach 
ment of desert sands till the human region 
ot life and beauty was choked out of cxis 
r ''“ en ^ 1C spread of higher ideals 
ol humanity is not held to be important 
the hardening method of national cfficieu 
cy gams in strength nnd at least for some 
limited period of time it proudlv proves 
itself to be the fittest to survive 

But it is the survival of til it p irt of 
nian which 19 the least living AnJ this 
is the reason whv dend monotony is the 
S'go of the spread of the nation The 
modern tovv ns w hich present tlu. phy siog 
nomy of this dominance of the nation are 
everywhere the same from San braneisco 
to London from London to Tokyo — they 
110 faces but m-relv mas' s 
The peoples being living p rsonahties 
«iust hive their self-expression and this 
«aius to creations These creations arc 
literature, art so-nl symbolism and ere 
menials They are like different dishes m 
ne common ftast adding richness to our 
nnc ^ woderstan ling ot truth 
Atiey are making the world ot man fertile 
01 life and variedly beautiful 
, the nations do not create, they mere 
T produce and dcstrov Organizations 
production are necessary even the 
rganisations for destruction may be so , 


but when actuated by greed ind hatred 
they crowd aw a v into a comer the livm* 
man who creates Then the harmony 
is lost ind the people s history runs at a 
breal neck speed towards fatal catastrophe 
Humanity, wh rc it is living is guided 
by inner ideals but where it is a dc-d 
organisation it becomes imp rvious to 
them Its budding process is onlr an 
external process and its response to the 
inner moral guidance has to p iss through 
obstacles that are gross and non plastic 
Man as a person has lus individuality 
which is the field where lus spirit has its 
freedom to express itrelf and to grow 
Man as the professional carries a rigid 
crust around him which has very little 
variation and hardlv any elasticity 
This professionalism is the region where 
men specialise t ieir knowledge and 
orgam e their power, where they 
mercilessly elbow eaeli other in then- 
struggle to come m front Profcssiona 
hsm is ncccs vry without doubt but it 
must not be dlowed to exceed its hcilthy 
limits to assume complete mastery over 
the person il man making him narrow 
and hari exclusively intent Upon pursuit 
of sue ess at the cost of Ins f nth in ideals 
In ancient India professions were kept 
within limits In so lal regulation They 
v ere considered primarily ns social ne es 
sities an! secondarily as the means of 
livelihood for th» mdivi lull* —thus nan 
being free from the const int Urging of un 
bounded comp tition could have -leisure t j 
cultivate the completeness of lus nature 
The idea of th» nation is the profession 
-absm of the people wfaici is b-conung 
their greatest danger, Ucause i* is bring 

mg th-m enormous «ucccs a making them 
impatient of the claims of higher ideals 
The greater the amount of «?u cess the 
stro lger are the conflicts of interest and 
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jealousy and hatred which it arouses 
in men s minds and thereby makes it more 
and more necessary for living peoples to 
stiffen into nations Because with the 
growth of nationalism man has become 
the greatest menace to man therefore the 
continual presence of panic goads that 
very nationalism into ever increasing 
menace 

Crowd psychology is a blind force 
Like steam and other physical forces it 
can be utilised for creating a tremendous 
amount of povv er And therefore rulers ol 
mcnwhoontof greed and fear are bent upon 
turning thCir peoples into machines of 
power try to tram this crowd psychology 
for their special purposes They hold it to 
he their duty to foster In the popular 
minds universal panic and unreasoning 
pride of tlieir races and hatred of the 
others Newspapers schoolbooks and 
c\ en religious services are made use of for 
this object and those who have the 
courage to express their disapprobation 
of this impious cult of blindness are punish 
cd in the law courts or socially ostracised 
The individual thinks even when he leels 
but the same individual when lie feels 
with the crowd does not reason and his 
moral sense becomes blurred This sup 
pression of higher humanity in crowd 
minds is productive of enormous strength 
Tor the crowd mind is essentially pnrai 
tivc, its forces are elemental and therefore 
the nation is ever watchful in tnking 
advantage of this enormous power of 
darl ness 

The instinct of self preserv ation of a 
people has to be made the dominant one 
at particular times of its crises Then for 
the time bung the consciousness if its 
solidarity becomes aggressively wide 
awake But t a the Nation this hypcrcon 
seiousness is kept alive for all time by all 
lindsof art ficial means \ mu has to 
act the part of a policeman when he finds 
Ins house invaded by burglars But if 
that remains lus normal condition then 
lus consciousness of lus household lie 
comes oente, making him fly at every 
stringer passing near lus house This 
intensity of self consciousness is nothing 
ofwlmjhn man can feci pro id certunly 
us not healthful In like manner mets 
ant self consciousness *bf a nation is highly 
nji nous for the pcofil f It serves its mime 
I* itc purpose but at the cost of the ctcr 
all lan * 


When a whole body of men tram them 
selves for a particular narrow purpose 
then it becomes its interest to keep up 
that purpose aud preach absolute loyalty 
to it Nationalism is the training of a 
whole people fora narrow ideal and when 
it gets hold of their minds it is sure to 
lead them to moral degeneracy and in 
tellectual blindness We cannot but hold 
firm the faith that this age of nationa 
lism of gigantic vanity and selfishness is 
only a passing phase m civilisation and 
those who are making permanent- arrange 
ments for accommodating this temporary 
mood ot history will be unable to fit them 
seh es for the coming age of the true spirit 
of freedom 

With the unchecked growth of nationa 
lism the moral foundation of mans civi 
lisation is unconsciously undergoing change 
The ideal of the social man is unselfishness 
but the ideal of the nation like that of the 
professional man is selfishness This is 
wiry selfishness in the individual is eoodctn 
ned wide in the nation it is extolled 
This leads to a liopcless moral blindness 
confusing the religion of the people with 
the religion of the natiou lhercforewc 
find men feeling convinced of the superior 
claims of Christianity because Christian 
nations are in possession of the greater 
part of the vv orld It is like supporting a 
robber’s religion by quoting the amount 
of his stolen property Nations celebrate 
their successful massacre of meu in their 
churches They forget that Thugs also 
n«cnbed their success in manslaughter to 
the fav our of their goddess But in the 
case of the latter their goddess frankly re 
presented the principle of destruction It 
was the criminal tribes own murderous 
instinct deified the instinct not of one mdi 
vidua! but of the whole community, there 
fore held .sacred In the same manner, in 
modem churches sc|fishness hatred and 
vanity in their collected aspect of national 
instincts do not 'cruple to share tlic liora 
Oge paid to God 

Of course pursuit of self interest need 
not be wholly selfish it can ev cn be m har 
mony with the interest of all Therefore 
ideally speaking the nationalism which 
stands for this expression of the self interest 
of a people need not be ashamed of itself 
But what weseem practice is that every na 
tion who has prospered hasdone so through 
its career of aggressive selfishness either 
in commercial adventures or in foreign 
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possessions or m both And his material 
prosperity not only feeds the selfish ms 
tincts of the people continual!} but im 
presses men s minds with the lesson that 
for a nation selfishness is a necessity and 
therefore a \irtuc It is the emphasis 
upon the idea of the Nation e\ ergrowing in 
strength in Europe which is becoming the 
greatest danger to man both in its direct 
actirity and its power ofjnfection 
r V\ e must admit that evils there are in 
human nature and they come out in spite 
of our fatth m raorat laws and training in 
-.self control But they carry on their fore 
heads their own brand of infamy their 
v cry success adding to their monstrosity 
Therefore all through man s history there 
will be some who will suffer and others 
who will caus- auffenag The conquest 
of evil will never be a fully accomplished 
fact but a continuous process in our cu ill 
sation like the process of burning in a 
flame 

Creation is the harmony between the 
eternal ideal ot perfection and the infinite 
continuity of its realisation So long as 
the positne ideal of goodness keeps pace 
with the negatwe incompleteness of attain 
ment so long as there is no absolute sepa 
ration between them we need not be 
afraid of suffering and loss 

Therefore m former ages when some 
particular people became turbulent and 
tried to rob others of the r human rights 
the> sometimes achieved success and some 
times failed And it amounted to 
nothing more than that But when this 
idea of the Nation winch has met with 
universal acceptance in the present day t 
tries to pass off the cult of selfishness as a 
moraldutysimply because that selfishness is 
gigantic m stature then it not only commits 
depredations but attacks the very vitals 
5 of humanity It unconsciously generates 
m peoples minds an attitude of defiance 
against moral law For the} are taught 
by repeated devices the lesson that the 
Nation is greater than the people and yet 
this Nation scatters to the wn ds the moral 
law that the people have held as sacred 
It has been «aid that a disease becomes 
most acutely critical when the brain is 
affected For it is the brain -which is 
constantly directing the siege against all 
disease forces The «pint of national 
selfishness is that brain disease of i people 
which for the time living slows itscU in 
rr 1 tyts and clenched fUts in violence of 


talk and movements all the while shatter 
rag its natural system of healing It is 
the power of self sacrifice the moral fatuity 
of S) ropathy and co operation w htch is the 
guiding spirit of social vitality Its 
function is to maintain a beneficent relation 
of harmony with its surroundings But 
when it begius to ignore the moral law 
which is universal and uses it onlv within 
the bounds of its narrow sphere then its 
strength becomes like the strength of 
madness hurting itself in the end 

What is worse this moral aberration 
of peoples decked with the showy title of 
patriotism proudly walks abroad passing 
itself off as high moral influence Thus it 
has spread its inflammatory contagion all 
over the world proclaiming its fever 
flush to be the best sign of health Jtis 
causing in the hearts of the peoples 
naturally inoffensive a feeling of envv at 
not hav rag their temperature as high as 
their delirious neighbours and not being 
able to cause as much mischief as these 
others do but merely having to suffer it 
I have often been asked by my western 
friends how to cope with this evil which 
has attained sutli sinister strength and 
dimension In fact I have often been 
blamed for merely giving warning but 
offering no alternative \\ hen wc suffer 
as a result of a particular system we 
believe that some other system would 
bring us better luck We are apt to forget 
that all systems produce evil sooner or 
later when the psychology which is at the 
root of them is w rong 1 lie sy stem vv Inch 
is national to day may assume the shape 
of the international to morrow but so long 
as men have not lorsakcn their idolatry of 
primitive instincts and collective passions 
the new system will become a new instru 
ment of suffering or at best will become 
ineffectual And becaus“ we are trained 
to confound efficient system wit 1 ! moral 
goodness itself every ruined system makes 
us distrustful of moral law 

Therefore I do not put my faith in any 
new institiitioirbut m indiv iduals all over 
the world who must think clearly feel 
nobly and act rightly thus becoming the 
channels of moral truth Our moral 
ideals do not work with chisels and 
hammers but 1 1 c trees spread tl eir roots 
in the sod and branches in the sky with 
out consulting architects for tl ur flans 
Th s is tl e reason vvhr wh n I met in 
Jap m ay t ungi kahstfrom I rauc IHcamc 
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Jtrun, 

. 14th February : 1893. 

Some people have a mind like a photo- 
graphic wet plate unless they fix the 
picture then and there, it is apt to fade. 
That is the case with me. I want at orce 
to write down in a letter whatever of 
interest I see.- Such a quantity of things 
to describe passed before me on the way 
from Cuttack to Puri, I could have record- 
ed any number of vivid pictures had I but 
the time to write them down as I saw 
t them. 

But these few tiresome days have come 
between, and now I find many of the 
' details have grown hazy. Another reason 
for this is the sea, which in Puri lies before 
me mgrftf and" day. ft das capdarea’ toe 
whole of my attention, leading me no 
opportunity to hark back to the incidents 
of the journey. 

After our midday meal on Saturday, B— 
Babu, Baluand I placed our rugs on the 
back seat of a hired phaeton, leaned back 
against our pillows, and, with a servant 
mounted on the coach box, made a start. 

Where our road crossed the Katjun* 
river we had to leave the carriage and get 
into palanquins. The grey sands of the 
river stretched away in every direction. 

. They rightly call it the bed ot the river in 
English. It is indeed like a bed which the 
sleeper has left in the morning. Every 
movement of the river, as it rolled from 
side to side, and pressed with the weight 
of its water now here, now there, is left 
impressed on the hollows and billows of 
' its sand bed, which has not been made' 
since. 

'At the further edge of this vast sandy 
course, the thin crystal-clear stream of the 
river is seen. In the Mcghadutn ofKalidas 
there is a description of a Yaksba woman, 
pining for her banished husband, lying 
merged in the edge of her deserted bed, like 
the thin, last phase of the old moon, 
against the limit of the eastern horizon. 
This thin, worn river, athirst for the rains, 
furnishes another simile. 

A fine road runs from Cuttack to Puri. 
It rises high out of the fields on either 
side, and is shaded with great big trees, 
mostly raaogoes, which in this season are 
in flower, charging the air with their cloy- 
ing fragrance . It passes by' village after 

* One of the brandies of the Mahanavji 


village, surrounded with groves of maugo, 
aswattha, cocoanut and date palm. 

Here and there half-dry watercourses 
crossed our path, and near these, strings 
of mat-covered bullock-carts were drawn 
up ; little thatched sweet-meat shops lined 
the road-side ; and in shelters under the 
shade of trees, pilgrims were busy attend- 
ing to their meals. At the sight of each 
newly arriving carriage or cart, beggars 
swarmed round with a variety of wails in 
a medley of tongues 

As we drew nearer and nearer to Puri, 
the concourse of pilgrims grew denser and 
denser, some scattered in groups along the 
road, others under the trees or by the side 
of pools, stretched in repose, or cooking 
their food. At frequent intervals there 
came temples, pilgrim rest-bouscs and big 
artificial tanks.* 

Then, to our right hand there spreads a 
lake-like sheet of water beyond which 
the temple of Jaganuath towers into view, 
and, suddenly, ns we emerge from a clump 
of trees, we see before us a broad stretch 
of sand, edged with a deep blue line— the 
sea ! 

(71) 

Balia 

11th March : 1893. 

It is a tiny little house-boat. I can see 
that the main reason of its existence is to 
take down the pride of tall people like my- 
self. Every time I absently rise with any 
suddenness, I get a tremendous wooden 
slap on the top of my head, — which is' very 
dejecting. So 1 spent the whole of yester- 
day, downcast. Even this I did not mind 
so much, but when fate added to its blows 
by giving me n sleepless night for the mos- 
quitoes, 1 frit it was Ttaiiy too bad. 

The cold weather has disappeared and 
it is getting warm. The sun is k decidedly 
hot and a moist warm breeze is blowing 
on my back through the open window. 
To dgy we are quit of our allegiance both 
to the cold and to civilisation, and our 
coats are hanging up on the. pegs. There 
is no gong to mark the fractional parts of 
time, its broad division into day and night 
being enough for' us here. No salaaming 
livened orderlies are about, so we can 
Jazilv take our uncivilised ease withonta 
qualm. 

' The birds are singing and the -big leaves 

• Rectangular pieces of water 
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of Ibe banyan tree on the bank are mal mg 
a rustling sound 1 he sunlight reflected 
off the ripples is dancing on the walls of 

our cabin At Cuttack, what with B 

Babu’s going to court, and the children 
going to school, there was no forgetting 
the value of time, or the bustle of civilised 
society Here e\ery thing moves with 
leisurely sloth 


(72) 

Tiran, 

March 1S93 

Prom in«ide a brick built house clouds 
and rain are all very well, but they do not 
add to the comfort of the two of us con 
fined in this little boat Dripping water 
from a leaky roof may be good for the 
bumps which the latter gives the head 
but it serves all the same to fill up the cup 
of our misfortune 

I thought we had finished with the 
rains, and that Nature after her shower 
bath, would be drying her hair with her 
back to the sun, her green sari spread on 
the branches over the fields, her spring 
coloured scarf, no longer damp and limp 
fluttering gnily in the breeze But that 
aspect of hers is not with us yet and day 
nfter day is cloudy, without a break 

I ha\e prepared myself for the worst 
by borrowing u copy of Kalidas s 
Megbiduti from a friend m Cuttack and 
1 ecpmg it by me If in the Taudua re 
sidencc, the sky o\er the spreading fields 
before me should become softly moist with 
blue grey clouds then it wil be nice to 
repeat passages out of it 

Unfortunately I cannot get anything 
by heart, nnd the keen enjoyment of being 
able to repeat lines of poetry at will is 
not for me By the time I have rummag 
ed out the book and hunted for the place 
I often cease to wnnt the poem It is ns 
cruel ns feeling sad and wnnting to weep, 
but having to wait for a phial of tears to 
be dispci^cd by the chemist! 

So when I leave town 1 needs must 
take quite a. number of books with me 
Not that I read every one each time but 
I never know beforehand which might be 
wanted How convenient it would have 
been if men s minds had regular seasons 
When we travel in winter we take only 
our warm clothes, and wc 1c tve our rugs 
behind m summer If only wc knew when 
it would be winter in our munis and 


when spring we could provide ourselves 
with prose and poetry books accordingly 
The seasons of the minJ, however, are 
not 6* but 52, like a pack of cards, and' 
which one the whimsical player within 
us will turn up next there is no knowing 
So I have an endless variety of books at 
hand from Nepalese Buddhistic Litera 
ture to Shakesp’are, the majority ol 
which I shall probably not touch 

I am hardly ever without the old 
VaisZmara poets and the Sanskrit classics, 
but this time I happened to leave them 
oat nud so as luck would have it, 
wanted them all the more The Mcghiduti 
would have been the very thing w hde I 
was wandering about Tun nnd Kh inda 

f in —but then* instead of the Mcgh'iduta 
had only Caird s Philosophical Essays! 
(73' 

Cuttack, 
March 1893 


If we begin to attach too much im 
portance to the applause of Englishmen, 
we shall have to get rid of much that is 
good m us, and to accept much that is 
bad from them 

Me shall get to be ashamed to go about 
without socks on our feet but cease to 
feel shame at the sight of their ball 
dresse* Wc shall have no compunction 
in throwing overboard our ancient 
manners, nor any in emulating thur lack 
of courtesy We shall leave off wearing 
our acbgans because they are susceptible 
of improvement but think nothing of 
surrendering our heads to their h its, 
though no headgear could well be 
uglier 

In short, consciously or unconsciously, 
wc shall have to cut our lives down to 
the measure of the clapping of their hands 
Wherefore I apostrophise myself and 
say O Earthen I’ot 1 1 or goodness' sake 
getaway from the Metal I’ot 1 Whether 
he comes for you m anger, or merely to 
l ™ a P at 5° n »»ns pat on the back, 
ar i done f ° r . pad go down all the 
P a J h«d to old Aesop's sage 
counsel, I prar,— and keep your distance h 
i^t the metal pot ornament wealthy t 

SSSrE" ha J cyou . v " ork to do m them 

of the poor If you let yourself be broken 
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you will have no place m either, but 
merely return to the dust, or at best you 
may secure a corner in a bnc a brae 
cabinet, — as a curiosity It is more glorious 
by far to be borne to fetch water by the 
meanest of village women 


Calcutta, 

19th April 1893 

It is only when wc commune alone 
with nature, face to face, that it becomes 
at all possible to realise our pristine and 
profound relations \\ ith the sea 

As I gaze on the sea and listen to its 
eternal melody, I seem to understand how 
my restless heart of to day used then 
to be dumbly agitated with its heaving, 
desolate waters, when in the beginning 
there was no land, but only the sea all 
by itself 

The sea of my mind to day is heaving 
muclnn the same jvav, as though some 
thing were being created in the chaos be 
neatli its surface vague hopes and uncer 
tain fears trustings and doublings 
heavens and hells , elusive, inscrutable 
feelings and imaginings , the ineffable mys 
tery of beauty, the unfathomable depths 
of love, the thousand and one ever new 
kaleidoscopic combinations of the human 
mind, of which it is impossible even to be 
conscious until alone with ones“lf under the 
open sky, or beside the open sea 
(75) 

Calcutta, 

30th April 1893 

kesterday I was lying qu the terrace 
roof till ten o clock in the night The moon 
was near its full , there was a delicious 
breeze , no one else was about Stretched 
out there alone, I glanced back over 
my past life This roof terrace, this moon 
light r this south breeze — m so mauv ways 
are they intertwined witli my life 
1 am keeping cool my bottled memories 
‘ in the deep delved earth’ for my old age, 
and hope to enjoy them then drop by 
drop, in the moonlight on the roof 
terrace 

Imagination and reminiscence do not 
suffice a man in his youth — his warm 
blood insists on action But when with 
age he loses his power to act and ceases 
to be worried by an abundance of motive 
force then memory alone is satisfying 


Then the lake of his mind, placid like the 
still moonlight, receives so distinct a 
picture of old memories that it becomes 
difficult to make out the difference between 
past and present 

(76) 

Shelidah 

Way 1893 

I am now back again in the boat, 
which is my home Here l am the sole 
master, and no one has any claim on 
me or my time The boat is like my old 
dressing gown — w hen I get inside I step 
into a great, loose fitting, comfortable 
leisure I think as I like I imagine what I 
please, I read or write as much I feel 
inclined to, or with ray legs on the table 
and my eyes on the river I steep myself 
to the full in these sky filled light filled, 
rest filled days 

After this interval it will take me some 
days to get over the awkardness of 
renewing my former relations with my old 
fnend, the Padma By the time f have 
done some reading and writing and 
wandering by the river side however, 
the cld friendship will come back quite 
naturally 

I really do love the Padma immensely 
As the elephant, Airarat is for Indra, * 
so is she my favourite steed,— albeit not 
thoroughly tamed and still a little w ild 
Heel I want lovingly to stroke her neck 
and back 

1 lie water is very low now, and flows 
in a thin, clear stream, like a slim fair 
maiden gracefully tnppiag along with a 
solt, clinging garment follow mg her move 
meuts 

While I am living here the Padma, for 
ine is a real live p-rson so you must not 
mind my talking about her at some length, 
nor run away with the idea that all this 
news about her is not worth putting into 
a letter These, in fact, are the only 
personal paragraphs X am in a position to 
communicate from here 

What a difference of outlook comes 
upon one in the course of the day that 
separates this place from Calcutta What, 
there, seems only sentimental or rbapsodi 
cal is so true here 

I really cannot dance any more before 
the foot lights of the stage called the 
Calcutta public I want to go on w ith 

* Tbs Jnpiter Plovitjs of Hindu Mythology 
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the mtdst of the utter loneliness of that 
cloud coicrcd monntain side 

I said to myself,— “This is rather 
promising,— here is a romance in the 
making To meet a woman ascetic weep 
jng on a hill top in D irjeehng is some 
thing out of the common.” 

It was not easy to make out to what 
tcllgious order she belonged, so 1 asked 
her in Hindi who she vvns and what was 
the matter At first she gate me no 
answer, but only looked at me tl rough 
the mist and through her tears I told 
her not to be afraid She smiled and 
answered me in perfect Hindustani,— 

“X have done with fear long ago, 
neither have I any shame left "let there 
was a time, Babuji, when I lived in my 
own zenana, and even my mother would 
have to get leave before he entered But 
now 1 have no purdah left in the wide 
world ’» 

I was slightly annoyed at being called 
•Babu ji,* because my dress and manners 
were completely European and it nettled 
me not a little to be suspected by this 
ignorant woman of belonging to the Babu 
class 

For a moment, I thought I had better 
put an end to this romance at its very 
start, and, like a railway train of Sahib 
dom, steam oil with my nose m the atr 
and rings of cigarette smoke floating 
behind me But my curiosity got the 
upper hand I assumed a stiff and superior 
air, and asked 

• Do you want my assistance ? ’ 

She looked in my face with a «teady 
gaze and answered — 

•I am the daughter of Ghulam Qadir 
Khan, the .Nawab of Badraon ’ 

Where Badraon was and who in the 
world was its Nawab and why m the 
name of all wonder lus daughter should 
have become an ascetic, weeping and crying 
at the bend of the Calcutta Road, — all this 
1 could neither imagine nor believe But I 
said to myself that there was no need to 
be too critical lor't’ue story was getting 
interesting So with all due solemnity I 
made a deep salaam and stud 

‘‘Pardon me, Bibt Sahibn, I could not 
guess who you were ' 

The Bibt Sahiba wfl9 evidently pleased, 
and beckoned me to take a seat upon a 
rock near by, and said with a wave of her 
hand 

‘Baithiye’ (please sit down) 


I discovered bj her manner mat sne 
liad the natural grace and power to 
command , and somehow I felt it was an 
unlooked for honour to be allowed to take 
a sent on that hard, damp, moss covered 
rock by her side \\ hen I left my hotel, in 
my overcoat, that morning I could never 
have imagined that I should he privileged 
to sit ou a muddy stone by the daughter 
of Ghulam Qalir Khan of ttatfraon, whose 
name might be ‘Light of the Realm’ or 
•Light of the Universe* etc ,— and this at 
the bend of the C dcutta Road 1 

I asked her, * Bibt Sahiba, what has 
brought you to this condition ? ’ N. 

The Princess touched her forehead with 
her hand and said 

‘How can I say who did it ’—Can you 
tell me who has banished this mountain 
behind the purdah of the clouds ? * 

1 was in no mood just then to get 
lavohed in a philosophical discussion So 
I accepted her word for it and said — 

Yes, it is true I’nncess Who can 
fathom the mystery of Fate ? We are mere 
insects 

1 would hate argued out the point 
with her at another time, but my 
ignorance of Hindustani stood in the way 
Whatever little knowledge of Hindi I had 
picked up from the servants could never 
have earned me through a discussion on 
late and free will at the Darjeeling road 
side with the Princess of Badraon, or with 
any one else for the matter of that 

The Bibi Sahiba said ‘The marvellous 
romance of my life has just come to its 
close on this \ ery day With your permis 
sion, I will tell you all about it ” 

I caught up Ik r word quickly— “Permis 
sion ?— It w ould be a privilege to hear 1” 
Those who know me will understand 
that, m the language I used I honoured 
Hindustani more in the hreacli t! an m the . 
observance On the other hand, when 
the Princess spol e to me, her words were 
like the morning breeze upon the shimmer 
mg fields of golden corn To her, an easy 
flow and graceful eloquence came naturally, 
while my answers were short and broken 
This was 1 er story — 

‘In my fathers \eins there flowed the 
imperial blood of D-Ihi That is why it 
was so difficult to find me a suitable bus 
band There was some talk of my betrai 
thal to the Nawab of Lucknow, but my 
father hesitated , and in the meanwhile 
there broke out the Mutiny of the sepoy9 
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against the Company Bahadur Hindustan 
was blacl ened bv the c mnon smoke ’ — 
Never in all my lde before had I heard 
Hindustani spoken so perfectly bv a 
woman's lips I coaid “understand that 
it was a language of princes, unfit for this 
mechanical age of modern commerce Her 
voice had the magic in it to summon up 
before me, in the very heart of this English 
Hill btation, the sky capped domes of 
Moghal p-ilaces of white marble, the 
gaily caparisoned horses with their trailing 
tails, the elephants surmounted by 
howdahs richly dight, the courtiers with 
their turbans of all different gorgeous 
colours, the curved scimitars fastened in 
magnificent sashes, the high pointed gold 
embroidered shoes, the leisurely flowing 
robes of silk and muslin and all the un 
bounded courtly ceremonial that went 
with them 

The Princess continued her story “Our 
fort was on the banks of the Jumna, in 
charge of a Hindu Brahmin, Keshav Lai— * 
Upon this name, Keshav Lai, the 
woman seemed to pour out all at once 
the perfect music of her v oice My stick 
fell to the ground, I sat upright and tease 

"Kcsliavlal", she went on, “was an or 
thodox Hindu At early daw n I could sec 
him every day, from the lattice of my 
zenana, as he «tood breast high in the 
Jumna oflering his libations of water 
to the sun He would sit, in his dripping 
garments, on the marble steps of the river 
ghat silently repeating hts sacred verses, 
and he would then go home singing some 
religions chant in his clear and beautiful 
voice 

I was a Musalman girl, but I had never 
been given any opportunity of studying 
my own. wcw did L yicacU&e. any 

manner of worship Our men, in those 
t days, had become dissolute and irreligious 
and the harems were mere pleasure resorts 
from which religion had been banished 
But somehow I had a natural thirst for 
spiritual things and when I witnessed this 
scene of devotion in the early light of 
dawn, at the lowly white steps leading 
down to the placid calm of the bluejumua 
ray new awakened heart w ould overflow 
with an unutterable sweetness of devotion 
T had a Hindu slave gtrl Every morn 
mg she used to take the dust of Keshav 
Eal s feet This act used to give me a kind 
of pleasure and it w as also the cause of 
slight jealousy in my mind On auspicious 


occasions this girl w ould feed the Brahmins 
and offer them gifts I u«=ed to help her 
w ith money and once I asked her to invite 
Keshav Lai to her feast But she drew 
herself up and said, that her Lord, 
Keshav Lai, would never receive food or 
gifts from anyone And so because I could 
not express my reverence for Keshav Lai 
either directly or indirectly, my heart re 
mained starved One of my ancestors had 
taken by force a Brahmin girl into his 
harem and I nsed to imagine that her 
blood w r ns stirring in my own veins This 
would gne me a certain satisfaction and a 
sense of clan kinship with Keshav Lai I 
listened to all the wonderful stories of the 
Hindu gods and goddesses recited from 
theepics in all their details by this Hindu 
slave girl and would form m my mind an 
ideal world in which Hindu civilisation 
reigned supreme The images of the gods, 
the sound of the temple bells and conches, 
the sacred shrines with their gilded spires, 
the smoke of the incense, the smell of the 
flower offerings and sandalwood, the 
yogis with their super human powers, the 
sanctity of the Brahmins, the legends of 
the Hindu goas who had come down to 
earth as men —these things filled my ima 
gination and created a v ast and vaguelv 
distant realm of fancy My heart would 
fly about in it like a small bird in the dusk 
fluttering from room to room in a spacious 
old world mansion 

“Then the great Mutiny broke out, and 
we felt the shock of it even in our tiny fort 
at Badraon The time had come round for 
Hindu and Mu sal man to begin once more 
that unfinished game of dice for the throne 
of Hindustan, which they had played of 
old , and the pale faced slayers of kme 
would, have to be driven away from, the 
land of the Aryans 

* My father, Ghulam Qadir Khan, was a 
cautious man He poured abuse on the 
English but said at the same time — 
‘These men can do impossible things The 
people of Hindustan are no match for 
them I cannot afford to lose my little 
fort in pursuit of a vmn ambition I am 
not going to fight the Company Babadnr ’ 

“We all felt ashamed that my father 
could observe such caution at a time when 
the blood was running hot in the reins of 
every Hindu and Musalman in Hindustan 
Even the Begum mothers within the 
zenanas became restless Then Keshav 
Lai, with all the force at his command, 
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gave utterance — Nawab Sahib if thou 
dost not stand on our side then as long 
as the fight goes on 1 shhtl keep thee 
prisoner and guard the fort myself 

‘My father replied that there was no 
need to be anxious for he himself was 
ready to take the side of the mutineer* 1 
*When Keshav Lai asked "for money from 
the Treasury he gave him a small sum 
and said that he would give more as 
occasion arose 

‘ I took off all the ornaments which 
had decked me from head to foot and 
sent them secretlv to keshav Lai by my 
Hindu slave When he a cepted them it 
gave me a thrill in all those limbs of mine 
which had si ed their decorations He 
began to make preparatio is cleaning the 
rust out of the old fashioned guns and tl e 
long unused swords Tb n nil of n 
sudden one afternoon the Coramiss oner 
Sahib entered the fort nt the head of the 
red coated white so’diers My father Gbu 
lam Qadir Khan had informed him in secret 
nbout Keshav Lai s plot \et so great 
was the Brahmin s influence that even then 
his tiny band of retainers were ready to 
fight with their useless guns and rusty 
swords 1 felt ray heart breaking for very 
shame though no tears came to my eyes 
J went out of my zenana in sc ret dis 
gmsed in the dress of my brother Then 
the dust nt d smoke of the fght the shouts 
of the soldiers the boom of the gun* 
ceased The terrible peace of D ath 
brooded ov er land nnd sky The s in had 
tinged red tie blue waters ofthejuilma 
nnd had gone down to his rest in blood 


upon the evening sky appeared the moon 
which was nearly at the lull The battle 
field was covered with the fearful eights 
of death and pain At any other time it 
would have been imposs hie for me to 
walk through such a scene but on that 
night I was like one walking m Ins sleep 
.My only object wns to seek out Keshav 
Lai nn 1 everything else wns blotted out 
from mj consciousness 

When it wore on to midnight I found 
Keshav Lai iu a mango grove near the 
Jumna He was lying on the groan! 
with the dead body of Ins dev otc l sen ant 
D oki near him I wns sure that either 
the servant tho igh fatally woun led had 
"arrieJ h s master or the w i in led master 
had carried li s s*rv ml to t! s secure 


restrained no longer I fijng mvself down 
at the feet of Keshav Lai and wiped the 
dust ofhis feet with the tresses of my hair 
which I let down m I touched tho^c death 
cold feet of his with my forehead and my 
pent up tears broke out 

Just then Keshav Lai stirred and a 
famt cry of pain broke from him I start 
ed up His eyes were closed but I heard 
him call faintly for water At once I 
went down to the Jumna and soaked my 
dress in the stream and squeezed it into 
his half closed lips I tore a p cce of mv 
cloth nnd bandaged the left eye which had 
received n sword cut tog-ther with a deep v 
wound along the scalp When I had 
squeezed out the water for him several 
times and sprinkled it on his face he came 
back gradually to his «e ises I asked him 
if he vvante 1 any more He stared at me 
nnd enquired who I was I could no 
longer contain rnys-lf but answered — 

I nm your devoted slave —the daughter 
of Naw ab Ghularn Oadir Khan 

I had the hope m my mmd that 
Kesha vial would take with him in his 
dying moments my last confession 
Noboly should deprive me of this final 
happiness Bnt the moment he heard my 
name he shouted out 

Daughter of a traitor* Infidel! At the 


very hour of my death vo i have ric«ecrat 
e! my whole life • With these words he 
gave me a fierce blow on my right cheek 
I felt giddy, nnd everything -became dark 
to me 

Vou must know that my age when tl is 
happened was only nbout sixteen Tor 
the first time m my life I had come out 
from mv zenana 1 lie greedy nnd hot 
glare of the outside sky had not yet 
robbed my cheeks of their delicate rose 
flush \et at the very first step into the 
outer mr I got my salutation from the 
god of my w orld in this form 1 

I was listening to this story of the 
ascetic like one lost in dreams I dil 
“JL *'«“ ? ot,cc tl,at the 1 ght had 
S.* i l fr0m my c *earette Whether 
"' IS occupied with the beauty 
or tliemusc of her vt»c£ 

° r '!,,V } “ st ° r V l 'f 11 13 difficult to 
h JL 1 r ? B,a,ned perfectly silent U hen 
naraw T She m “ e *? th ’ s P^nt in her 
out saymi C ° U d not Lec P stl " but bro! e 
The beast 1 


’ veneration wh ch hal b-cn 
o long in s-crct now eoul 1 !>e 


* U by R ' 1 m w »l«r Cached \j a Musalmau 
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The daughter of the Nawab said : 

“Who is the beast? Would a beast relin- 
quish the draught of water brought to 
his lips at the time of his death agony ?" 

I corrected myself at once, and said : 

. “Oh, yes 1 It was divine 1” 

But the daughter of the Nawab 
answered : - 

“Divine! Do you mean to tell me that 
the Divine will refuse worship brought to 
him by a heart sincere ?” 

After this, I thought the best thing to 
do was to keep silence. The Nawab’s 
daughter then went on with bei story:— 

, "At first, this was a great shock to me. 
It seemed as if the wreck of my broken 
world had come down upon my head. I 
made my obeisance from a distance to that 
hard, cruel, imperturbable, warrior 
Brahmin, and said in my mind : ‘You never 
accept service from the lowly, food from the 
alien, money from the rich, youth from the 
young, love from woman ! You are aloof, 
alone, apart, distant,— above all the 
defilement of the world of dast. I have 
not even the right to dedicate myself 
to you.’ 

„ “When he -saw that, I, the proud 
daughter of the Nawab, was making ob- 
eisance to him, with bead touching the 
ground, I know not what thoughts passed 
through his mind! But his countenance 
.showed no sign of wonder, or other emotion. 
He looked into my face for a moment, and 
then slowly raised himself and sat up. 

“1 .was quick to extend my arms to 
help him, but lie silently rejected me and 
with great pain dragged himself to the 
landing place of the Jumna. A ferry-boat 
was tied there, but neither passengers nor 
ferryman were present. Keshav Lai got 
into the boat, and untied the rope, and 
was drawn into the mid-stream and 
\ disappeared. 

“For a moment, I felt a strong impulse 
to fling myself into the Jumna, like a flower 
untimely torn from its stem,— offering all 
' my love and youth and rejected worship 
towards that boat which carried off Keshav 
Lai. But I could not. The rising moon, - 
the deep black line of the trees on the other 
side of the Jumna, the motionless stretch 
- of the dark blue water of the river, the 
rampart or our fort glimmering above the 
distant mango grove, everything sang to 
"me the silent music of death, only that 
one frail boat, carried by the stream into_ 
the hopeless distance, still drew me on to 


- the pathway of life, d ragging me from the 
embrace of this beautiful Death in the 
peace of the moon-lit night. 

“I went on, like one in a trance, along the 
back of the Jumna, across the thick sedge 
and sandy waste, now wading through 
shallow water, now climbing up steep 
banks, now threading my way through 
jungle thick with undergrowth," — 

She stopped at this point and I did 
not disturb her silence. After a long 
interval she resumed her story 

“Events, after this, became confused. 

I do not know how to put them down one 
by one and make my story clear. 1 seemed 
to be walking through a wilderness, and I 
had no sense of the direction. It is difficult 
for me to recall to mind my wanderings 
through those trackless shades. I do not 
know how to begin and how to eud, what 
to include and what to reject, and how to 
make the whole story so distinct as to 
appear perfectly natural to yon. But I 
have come to learn in these years of sufler- 
iug that nothing is impossible, or abso- 
lutely difficult in this world. At first the 
obstacles might seem qnite^ insurmount- 
able for a girl brought up iu the zenana 
of a Nawab, but that is merely imaginary. 
When you are once out among the crowd 
you find some path or other. That path 
may uot_ be a Nawab’s path ; but all the 
same it is a path that leads men to their 
different fates,— a path rugged and varitd 
and endless in its winding course, a path 
full of joys and sorrows and obstructions, 

— always a path. 

“The story of my many wanderings 
aloDg this pathway of the common race of 
men will not sound attractive, and even if 
it did I have not the energy to complete it. 

In brief, I went through all kinds of 
troubles, dangers, insults, — and yet life 
had not become altogether intolerable. 
Like a rocket, the more I burned, the more 
I rushed upward. So long as I had this 
feeling of speed, I was unconscious of the 
burning pain ; but when the fire of my 
supreme happiness and my supreme 
misery became extinct, I dropped spent ' 
and exhausted upon the dust of the earth. 
My voyage has been ended to-day, and 
my story has come to its conclusion." 

She stopped. 

. But I shook my head and said to myself 
that_ this could not be a proper ending, 
and in my broken^ inperfect 
her 
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‘'Pardon me if I am discourteous 
Princess, but I cm assure you it would 
greatly relieve my mind, if jou could 
make tlie ending just n little more clear ” 
The daughter of the Nawab smiled I 
found that roy broken Hindi had its effect 
If I had carried on my com creation in the 

S urest Hindustani, she would not bare 
een able to overcome her reluctance , 
hut this very inperfection of ray language 
acted ns a screen She continued 

“I used to get news of Keshav Lai from 
time to time, but I never succeeded m 
meeting him He joined Tantm Topi, and 
would break like a sudden thunderstorm, 
now in the east, and now in the west, 
and then he would disappear just ns 
suddenly I took the dres9 of an ascetic 
and went to Benares, where l had my 
lesson in the Sanskrit scriptures from 
Sivananda Swann, whom I called 'lather ' 
News from every part of India would come 
to his feet, and while I learnt from him 
with all reverence my scriptures, I would 
listen with a terrible eagerness to the 
news of the fighting The British Rnj 
trampled out, from the whole of Hindu 
stan, the smouldering embers of the rebel 
lion 

"After that 1 could get no further news 
of Keshav Lai The figures which shone 
fitfully on the distant horizon in the red 
light of destruction suddenly lapsed into 
darkness 

‘ Then I left the shelter of my gum and 
went out seeking Keshav Lai from door to 
door I went from one pilgrimage to 
another, but never met him Those few 
who knew him, said he must have lost 
his life, either in the battle field, orunderthe 
martial law which followed Data small 
voice 1 ept repeating in mv heart that thts 
could never happen Keshav Lai could 
never die That Brahman,— that scorch 
ing flame ot fire,— could not be extinct 
That fire was still burning on some 
solitary altar difficult of approach, waiting 
for the final offering of my life and my 
soul 

“There are instances in the Hindu 
Scriptures of low caste people becoming 
Branmans by tbe force of their ascetic 
practices, but whether n Musalman could 
also become a Brahman has never been 
discussed I know’ that I had to suffer 
long delay before 1 could be united with 
Keshas Lai, because I must become a 


Brahman before that. And thirty years 
passed by in this manner 

“I became a Brahmin m my mind and 
Inbits of life Tbit stream of Brahmin 
blood, which I had inherited from some 
Brahmin grandmother, again became 
pure in my veins and throbbed in nlf 
my limbs And w’hcn this was accomplish 
ed, I would mentally place myself, with 
no touch of hesitation left, at the feet of 
that first Brahmin of my first youth, — 
that one Brahmin of all my world And 
’ would feel round my bead a halo of 


glorv 
I nnc 


I had often heard stones of Keshav Lai's, 
bravery during the fighting of the Mutiny, 
but these would leave hardly any unpres 
ston on my heart The one picture that 
remained bright in my mind was that 
ferry bont, carrying Keshav Lai, floating 
down the calm, moonlit waters of the 
Jumna. Day and night I saw him sailing 
towards a great pathless mysetry, with 
no companion, no servant— the Brahmin 
who needed nobody, who was complete 
master of himself 

“At last I got news of Keshv a Lai,— that 
be had fled across the border of Nepal to 
avoid punishment 1 went to Nepal 
After a long sojourn tnere, I learnt that 
he had left Nepal years ago, and no one 
knew where he had gone Since that 
time, I have been travelling from hill 
to lull This country is not the 
country of the Hindus These Hhutias and 
Lepchns are a heathen people They have 
no proper regulations about their 
food They have their own gods and 
modes of worship And I was nervously 
careful to keep my purity of religious life 
avoiding all contamination I knew that 
my boat had nearly reached its haven and 
that the last goal of my mortal life was 
not very far off 

“And then,— how must lend’ All end 
/t takes ° nl y one sudden 
♦V eath , to ,*P,k e , tllc Ia, op go out Why 
shoU Ti 1 dra,v thls out into a long 
eUlhr win f ver y morning after thirty 

SSLS,-” S ' paral,on 1 h «' 

When she stopped at this point I 
become too eager to contain myKlfaSd I 

"How Sid yon find him ?" 

M L w‘S5v r °f 11 " Nan ah replied 
S ra,LTom H t^ S e b S 
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yard of a Bhutn ullage, with his Bhutia 
wife at Ins side, and hts Bhutm grand sons 
and grand daughters around bun ' 

Here ended the story 
1 thought I should say something,— just 
a few w ords,— to console her 1 said — 
“The man who had to spend thirty 
eight years at a stretch w ith those aliens, 
hiding himself in fear of his life,— how was 
it possible for him to keep Ins purity of 
religion ? 

1 he daughter of the Nawab replied — 
“Do not I understand all that ? But 
what delusion was it, which 1 had been 
carrying all these year 1 *,— the spell of this 
Brahman who stole my heart when 1 was 
young’ Could I even suspect that it was 
merely a matter of )i lbit with him ? I 
thought that it was Truth, Eternal Truth 
Otherwis-, how could 1 have taken, as an 
act of consecration from my guru that 
blow upon my head,— that intolerable 
insult, which this Brahmin dealt me in 
return for the offering of my body and 
tnmd and youth, trembling as I was with 
the fervour of devotion when 1 was only 
sixteen and had come for the first time in 
my life from the shelter of my fathers 
house? Ah, Brahmin 1 \ou yourself have 
accepted another habit in place of your 
former habit But how am I to get 
another life and youth in exchange for the 
life and youth I have lost ’ 

As she uttered this lament the woman 
stood up and said,— Namaskar, Eabu 
ji * — »nd th cn m a moment she corrected 
herself and said — Salaam, Sahib * 

With this Muhammadan greeting she 
took her last farewell from the wreck of 
Brahmin ideals which were lying in the 

* Natfiastir would be the greeting of a Hindu 
Salaam the greeting of a Musalraan 


dust And before I could say another 
w ord she had v nmshed in the grey mist of 
the Himalayas 

I shut my eyes for a moment and saw 
all the incidents of her story pass again 
before my mind,— that girl of sixteen, the 
Nawab s daughter, sitting at her lattice 
window , on her Persian Carpet, watching 
the Brahmin as he performed his morning 
ablution at the Jumna that sad woman 
m the dress of an ascetic at the evening 
ritual of the lighted lamps in some 
pilgrim shnne that bent figure bowed 
down with the burden of a broken home 
on the Calcutta Road D ifjeeling I felt 
in my mind the stir of the sad music 
born of the compact of two difierent 
strains of blood in the body of one woman, 
Wienfied in a language beaut urn in its 
perfect dignity of sound 

Then I opened roy eyes The mist had 
cleared away and the hill side was glisten 
ing with the morning light The English 
mem sahibs were out m their riclshaws, 
and the English Sahibs were on horse 
back Every now and then a Bengali 
clerk, with his head muffled up in his 
scarf, cast a glance of curiosity at me 
through its folds 

I got up from my seat In the bare 
naked sunlight it w as difficult to believe 
the w oman s cloudy, misty story to be 
true And it is my firm conviction, that 
it must have been my own imagination 
which mingled its cigarette fumes with 
the mist of the lulls, and that the Brahmin 
warrior the daughter of the Nawab and 
the fort by the Jumna are all vapour 

Translated with the help 
ofthe Author by 
C F Andrews 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN * 

B* Dr StfDmvDRA Bose, it a , pit d 

(rT CAN’T possibly think of getting thirty “My husband tuy home w ill take 
I married Marriage will end my career a U my day , all ray strength ’ And as she 
as an artist,’ said a quiet \ oiced, ran h er l° n g fingers over the piano key 
determined mannered woman who looked board, she added 1 Marriage wall spell the 

* The pictures to illustrate the art c!e have been teo and M ss Matjor e Peters at the State University 
faru shed by two of my students Miss June Marie of Iowa 
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rum of ray chos-n \ ocation Such a sacn 
fice is too great, too unreasonable, and 
altogether too tedious an outrage to ask 
of a sensible person” I he ultra feminist 
m America, as elsewhere, lights shy of the 
position of a housekeeper, wife, and 
mother bke does not believe that 
marriage is a ' biological imperative,’ as 
Lester Ward, the author of Dynamic Socio- 
logy, puts it She av oids marriage because 
she fears it may interfere with her personal 
tastes, ambitions and careers Matrimony 
plays, therefore, little part in her scheme 
of life . , 

An unmarried woman at the age of 
twenty eight is considered an “old maid ” 
rills title is not liked by its owner The 
more courteous way of speaking of a 
sin"le” woman is to refer to her as a 
bachelor maid W hen a w uman fails to 

secure a husband at the proper age she of 

ten becomes an object of great solicitude on 
thenartof her parents Her mother will 
Saps give her* tips on the art of getting 
Lamed * Don’t be so still and puritanical, 
Tlorencc 1 ’ * Can’t you flirt a little ? For 
mercy’s sake, liven up 1 ' 

Most of the young women, however, 
have bndal instincts, they ha\ e a hope of 
marriage They arc not naturally man 
hatVrs and marringc-dcsp.sers , they may 
even admit “men arc nice, some are nicer 
SS others ” But mmy of them reninra 


time their economic * 

K kintal bliss Here ever, sort of feim 
mile euersfv is set free hcliools and colleges 
"fc, 3 factories are full of etomer. 
Theft advanced guard tuu invaded even 
trade and profession, outside of soldiery 
According to the United btates census 
reDOrts* the members of the gentler se* 
hate been fonnd engtged in such occopa 
lions a“ those of blacksmiths carpenters. 

brick and stone masons macln 
S s sScSres sailors, nnd dock hands 
No other country m the acrid offers so 
many opportunities to nomen to cam 

Sere lit me with dignity and self respect 
The w oman of • ndvaneed thought 
scorns the "parasite woman she scoffs 
that women are like children 
nho'lmee to’be snpported by men nil 
their hves * If every man in the world 
were to disappear tomorrow, we would 
not miss them,' declares the new w om3n 
» We could gt.t along and be just as well 


ofl as we arc now Possibly we would 
be better off Who w as the greater soldier, 
Napoleon or Joan of Arc’ Why read 
Robert Brow rang when Elizabeth Brown 
mg is a\ ml able’ W hat happens w hen you 
compare the divine Sarah Bernhardt to 
Richard Mansfield’ Isn’t Ruth Law, who 
flew in an airship from Chicago to New 
York, as daring as the bright brothers 
who invented the Wright aeroplanes? 
Who writes in America better verse than 
Mary Aldis’ Who does not know that 
Hatty Green was as great a financier 
as Jay Gould ? W hat soan box agitator 
ran compare with M other Jones’ Dcyous. 
need to be told that the best congressman 
in the United States is the congress 
woman Miss Jeanette Rankin? ’ 

Whatever may be our preconceived 
ideas it must be admitted that woman is 
a “man for a’ that that she has a right 
to a participation in the totality of life, 
that she is entitled to an independent soul 
And if she does not have a career of 
wifehood and motherhood, it is not in 
every instance her own fault Perhaps the 
opportunity never came to her at all 
perhaps no man ever asked her hand 

Statistics show that there are in the 
United St ites about seventeen million 
unmarried persons of marriageable age 
Nine million of these are w omen above the 
age of fifteen, S, 102 , 000 arc women be 
tw ecu the ages of twenty and forty four, 
500 000 arc between the nges of forty five 
and fifty four And it is significant to note 
that thirty nine men out of every hundred 
nre without wives Now the questums 
why are there so many bachelors ? Some 
say it is because v\ omen are afflicted with 
too much noisy cleverness or excessive 
refinement, others declare it is because 
women nre unmarnageably addicted to 
independence Personally Ido not attach 
much importance to these charges I 
think so many men remain in the state of 
single blessedness because they feci they 
nre not economically able to tackle matri 
mony They fear that poverty will come 
mat the door and love will fly out of the 
window In this land of top notch prices, 
the husband must earn at least seventy five 
rupees a week to support lus family with 
any show of decency But there are 
thousands of men who arc not making 
that much Hence vve sec every day how 
finance is dealing knock out blows to 
romance, how the dollar is branding its 
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sign on love how money is triumphing 
over man s heart and how woman is 
forced to remain but neutrally feminine 
On the continent of Europe marriage 
partakes of the nature of commerce 
There a man looks on a rich marriage 
as a pretty source of income And es 
peei all} in France and Germany the 
search for a bride not infrequently reduces 
itsell to a vulgar hunt for a large dowry 
The American man be it said to Ins 
eternal credit does not marry for 
economic advantages He is averse to 
selling himself to a girl for a dower The 
only capital si e brings him consists in her 
beauty youth and accomplishments 
A man wishing to xnatry rou«t 
get a license from the clerk of the dis 
trict court After the permit has 
been secured the young couple can 
have the marriage solemnised either 
by a civil officer or a clergyman 

There is no iron clad liturgy for 
marriage service It is so simple that 
it can be performed in less than five 
minutes at a pinch The service con 
sists mainly in repeating a few for 
mulae The man says 

1 take thee to my 

wedded wife to have and to hold 
from this day forward for better for 
worse for richer for poorer in sick 
ness and in health to love and 
to cbensli till death us do part 
according to God s holy ordinance and 
thereto I plight thee my troth 

Then the woman on her part responds 
I take thee to my wedded 
husband to have and to hold from this 
day forward for better for worse for 
richer for poorer m sickness and in death 
3 to love cherish and to obey t II death us 
do part according to God sholy ordinance 
ana thereto I give thee my troth 

Finally the man puts a ring upon the 
fourth finger of the woman s left band and 
vows with this ring 1 thee wed and with 
all my worldly goods I thee wed 

Note the w ord obey in the bride s 
pledge to the groom That harmless looking 
word has occasioned no end of trouble in 
recent years A New York journal 
commenting on the maid s promise to obey 
remarks 

To reqn re the woman to pot herself under the 
w 11 of the man to obej h m Is cruel wicked 


anaebron sen and no clergyman s justified in 
cotnpell ng a woman to make such a prom se and 
hardly so even f she de« res to make t For her to 
make it s to d shonorher sex fshe n tends to beep 
t and if not t is a falsehood wh eh on such a 
solemn occas on and on so ser ons a subject approaches 
perjury 

Most of the clergy men \\ ith the excep 
tion of Episcopal rectors are m fav or of 
suppressing the vow of subnuss on The 
hard shell Episcopalians hoi 1 that the 
promise should be required because the 
inspired Bible said so The bnde herself 
g bes about the promise and tells that the 
groom knows she does not mean to keep 
the vow 

After the marriage ceremony is over the 



G od lo C s n ake eicelle tea ffers 

new pair starts out on their honeymoon 
If it is in a small country town the married 
couple are paraded through the streets in 
an automobile T1 c car is decorated with 
buntings and signs vvlich read They 
HAVE JUST BEEN MARRIED Crowds follow 

the procession shouting and whooping 
Some of them cany brass horns others 
toy drums The harassed couple are kept 
busy dodging showers of rice and hails of 
old shoes some qf which are thrown with 
unernng aim More shouting more drum 
beating and more nee throwing until the 
poor honeymooners reach the tram and 
scramble aboard At last the engine 
whistles and thq^ tram begins to move 
slowly on The groom w ith a sigh df re 
1 ef sits face to face w ith his wife He takes 
her hand and kisses it with eager quiver 
ing 1 ps She blushes red as an apple In 
the meantime passengers too have their 
fun They read with amusement such 
. placards as the following which have been 
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cunningly pasted on the backs of the bride 
and groom 

JUST MARRIED 
TREAT THEM KINDLY 

Notice the silly look on the Groom He is 
EASY. Make him give you cigars 

Their tranks and travelling boxes have 
also been placarded w ith monster bills 

MARRIED ! 

Clara and John 
are on their honeymoon 

Please give them a chance to 

MAKE LOVE 

Any tender attention shown 
them will he greatly appreciated 
by Their Friends. 



Com) tool ngci) nk« cr ellenl cl snflcts 

The halcvon-dnjs of the bridal tour 
come to nn cnl with amazing swiftness. 


And even when the young hearts are 
tskmg 

Honeymoon honeymoon 
Tell me vv hy v ou fade so soon 
they begin to innke plans for the future 
On their return from the wedding trip, 
they leave tlieir parents roof and put up 
a sep trite establishment for themselves 
American w omen are not keen for house 
work which is to them a sort of necessary 
ev il Manv 1 now nothing about the tradi 
tinnal female household duties until they 
are married and some of them not even 


then Of course in this country where the: 
entire mechanism of civilization can be run x 


bv pressing buttons household functions 
are never arduous Housekeeping has 
become so handy and so scientific especial 
ly in the homes of the well to-do that it 
requires very little manual labor Sew 
ing washing ironing milking churning 
lions cleaning dishwashing and even 
cooking are done b\ mechanical labor sav 
ing appliances Consider for instance 
the matter of cooking which lias been 
made simphcitv itself by tile invention of 
the eleanc stove It has an alarm deck 
attachment that will turn on the electric 
cuttc t in the housewift s absence therebv 
relieving her of the necessity of hemg 
present w hen the c coking is begun and 
thermometers to regulate the temperature 
ace mhng to the i ature of the fowl A 
vv min can cook her dinner without being 
in the kitchen at all She can put her 
meat vegetables and pastry in the ovens 
set tl c alarm clock and thermometers and 
then go nvv ay on business or pleasure 
knowing that the food will begin to cook 
at the projxrr tunc and will be ready to 
scrv e on her return In the sonic w ay si e 
can conk her breakfasts nnd thus gam 
from half an hour to nn ho ir for sleep in 
the morning 

Some one has «aid that it is easy to dis ' 
tingui'h nn American husband from an 
rnglish or Trench • The I nghsh husband 
g es in front of his wife tl c American wife 
F*L ; Y' fr . ont . of t 1,er husband and the 
u husband and w ife go side by side ’ 
rnrfikhm nnyt . h ' nK nt that nn 
S.c P SnH, n t T tsb,s 1 "‘ le ns, » s »»<crior. 
atn.hc»oI as !, i SCf J ua , 1 «nd the American 
then* .. 2 » Int,ie Un.ted States where 
i«rWi?..i ch Y 1 ? trnn P undercurrent of 
, *! m hu«hand and wife in many 
i rsfi Jr 11 tc '\ aratc h\ es the woman 
pursues her social pleasures and the man 
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The fut r« n o 1 ers fine ca 
his business They do not seem to line 
enough of an affimt\ of ideals T1 ere is 
not enough of cooperation mutual con 
fidence between the two Though living 
side by side they are ignorant of each 
other Watching and suspecting they 
seldom understand each other to the 
uttermost depths of their souls To l e sure 
he pays a stated monthly salary but it is 
he who 1 as the hold of the family purse 
string Not that the Amercan husband is 
lacking in eh v airy He lias ev ery appear 
ance of being chivalrous With quixotic 
gallantrv he w ill place a w oraan on a lofty 
pedestal but it is so high and so lonelv 
thqt I wonder sometimes if she does not 
feel cold and dizzy It makes me often as! 
rayself Can there be real happiness in a 
family where two lives do not flow 
together 7 Can there be enduring love in 
the foggy murky atmosphere of aloof 
ness 7 

My marmge is such i di aj po lit 
tnvnt It is tl <_ b ggest mistake of i ly lift 

Marriage is 1 he a mouse trap once in 
there is i o way out \ ltli a vvl ole hide 
That s the oi e t me in my life when I got 
roped in Married hie is all hool s and no 
bait How often these qnd similar senti 


l>el e ers at le c9 
inents are hear! Kut why is marriage a 
source of dissatisfaction to niauv 7 1 do 
not I now 1 cannot tell Is there no love 
in marr ed lift 7 \es there is From the 
innumerable accounts of love murders arid 
suicides which are published in the news 
papers one can sec that America is almost 
under the spell of lovt madness that near 
ly every American is suffering from love 
malady Atcord ng to last years reports 
of self murders aver eight hundred people 
died of disappointed love and about 
eleven h ind red nf domestic infelicity It 
mnj be a heavy toll tl at Dan Cupid is 
demand ng of the hum in heart but it 
proves that love has not jet pensl ed * 

Not long ago a New York ph lanthro 
pist invented a machine to deal wiselj 
with tl t vexing proble 1 of when we are 
in love This machine is called an ero 
meter which derives its name from 
Eros love and meter measure It is 
literal! v a love tester It is made m the 
for 11 of a hr uxlet smooth and hollow 
like a tube bent into ni „ It may be 
dj isted to ft tigl tly over the wrist of 
any iiiu\or woman Ins de the hollow 
tube is a tiny slip of paper and an electric 
needle which responds to every pulse beat 
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Non it is generally known that a complt 
meat a caress or even the mere presence 
of a beloved person «ends the pulse leaping 
upward Therefore if a girl is doubtful 
whether a certain young man really affects 
her emotionally all she has to do is to 
put on the bracelet and go out to lunch or 
the theatre with him On her return she 
pulls off the bncelet extracts from its 
hollow depths the small slip of paper 
scored with the minute record of the 
needle and places it under a microscope 
Then she canliterally measure the height 
and depth of her affection Apparently 
this is a wonderful machine li »t since the 
test it makes is purely a pliy ical ne and 



Hunt ig ■> IflTot te jpo l of Vmtr c»n woman 

love happens to 1 e a psychic matter a 
concern of the soul the erometer w ill be of 
little help nt i resent 
Dyron sang 

Mans! Tt *of n a « I (t a tti og apart — 

Ti woman* whole ti Itcncr 
1 wonder il that is true of tl c \mcnun 
woman I asked a clergvman who lia 1 
officiated at marrnge^Ior upwirls of 


twenty years Does a woman as a rule 
marry a man simply because of bis 
strength of intellect and character, his 
mental poise and heroic temperament 7 
Does she always marry him more for lose 
than for a ltving 7 Does she regard love 
entirely in an unselfish w ay 7 He replied 
no to my interrogation According to 
this minister of the Gospel the average 
girl judges a man by externals by smart 
appearauces by the sze of his purse by 
the cut of his coat and by his abilitv to 
dance the latest fancy dances ^She 
measures the affection of her lo\er by gold 
diamonds rubies yachts twelve cylinder 
automobiles mansions railroad stocks 
and gilt-edged municipal bonds at six 
per cc it interest In other words she 
regards marriage as a domestic convent 
c kc a personal indulgence and not a 
S| i ritual union 

Perhaps this minister was built too 
ouch on the model of the prophet 
Jeremiah and therefore his infirmation 
was not altogether reliable A better light 
was throw n on this tangled problem by 
the Ladies Home Jourml one of the hvest 
vv man s magazines in America Tins 
period cal put to a hundred representative 
bachelors these two direct questions 
W hat km I ot a girl should you like to 
narry ? and What q i&lities do you 
think best fit a y oung woman for a wife ? 
From the hundred answers it was found 
that the eight qualities most frequently 
mentioned by men were the following — 
Tirst \ domestic tendency 7 1 times 


Second Lov e 43 

Third A good disposition 10 

Foirth Sympathy 27 

I ifth Religion 27 

Sixth Common sense 24 

Seventh Intelligence 24 

Eighth Taste m dress 2d 


This statistical summary to my think 
ing is sgnifieant os it indicates on the 
part of men desire for those very qualities 
w Inch arc most needed in a w ife 

.{.ev.ws.v gw.V gwnrtf iV&wty- nr 
choosing their life partners Seldom if 
ever one hears of parents standing in the 
way of their children s happiness All this 
is very commendable indeed I like the 
personal freedom ol action and judgment 
which the American women enjoy to such 
a large extent But cv en in these days of 
free for all courtship, few young people 
unlcrstand the full, meaning oflovc before 
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A lioctej leant on the c\e of a battle 

thejr are married. After the nuptial knot paper, the judge call the case, ■and burr-r-r 
is tied, she will lay down lor him two 5 on art* divorced. 

commandments: Thou shalt lo\e me Men do not care for refinements and 
first. Thou shalt succeed in order that I luxuries nearly as much ns do women. It 
may love thee later. And the husband, as is not an uncommon occurence to find the 
"lover, lunatic and poet,” proceeds in all standing of a man in “society” determined 
haste to meet the wifely demands by the “style” his wife follows. This 

In India, especially in the good old lends to reckless expenditure at times. 
days, people married, and “lived happily Regardless of her husband’s income, she 
ever alter” : but in America, people get nurses the ambition to dress as well, if 
married and then a large number of them not better than, her neighbour. I am no 
get divorced. The United States leads the judge of such an abstruse problem as 
world in divorce. Indeed, the number of woman’s clothes ; but it seems to me that 
divorces granted in America has grown she is overdressed, and that she dresses 
much faster thin the population, much more to be attractive than to be comfort- 
faster than the number of marriages ' able. 

Records show that one out of every eight The women in China have often been 
marriages results in failure A short time justly criticised for squeezing their feet. If 
ago the ratio was one divorce to twelve they come to America, they will find women 
marriages, it is now one to eight. Shonld who are not above lacing their waists, 
the present state of things continue, the The dresses of American women are so 
descending scale may be- one to two, or tight-fitting as to bring their figures into 
even worse. The divorce coifrts, known unusual prominence. In going to dances 
as “divorce mills,” work with the speed of and parties, many women uncover their 
a steam buzz-saw as they cut through shoulders dangerously low. From an- 
matrimonial knots. And it is the women Eastern point of view, such a mode of 
who bring the grist to the mill, over dressing is neither modest nor decent, 
sixty percent of all divorces in America Mrs. M. S. G Nicholas in her book," The 
being granted on their initiative As a Clothes Question Considered in its Relation 
cool business proposition, the woman to Beauty, Comfort and Health, has some 
tells the story to a divorce lawyer, and pertinent observations to make on the 
sues her husband for neglect or “inconi- clothing of Western women. Says Mrs. 
patabilitj’ -of temper.” The lawyer fills the Nicholas . 
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Staging a Greek play in an open air theatre 


A great deal more clothing is worn by women in 
some of fashions phases than is needed lor warmth 
and mostly in the form of heavy skirts dragging 
down upon the hips The heavy trailing skirt* al«u 
are burdens upon the spine Such evils of women * 
clothes especially in view of maternity, can hardly 
be over estimated The pains and perils that attend 
are heightened if not caused by improper cl itlnng 
The DerTcs ol tl e spioe and the maternal syslem ol 
nerves become diseased together 


Again she writes 

‘When I first went to an evening party in a 
fashionable town I was shocked at seeing tadies 
with low dresses aDd 1 cannot even now like to see 
a man justly called a rake looking at the half 
exposed bosom of a lidy There is no doubt that 
too mnch clothing is an evil as well as too little 
but clothing that shelters or leaves us with a cold 
are both lesser evils than the eiposure of esoteric 
charms to stir the already heated blood of the roue 
What we have to do as far as fashion and the 
pubic opinion it forms will allow u to suit our 
clothing to our dim 
healthful in our atti 


o be truly modest and 


It is a historical fact that as soon us a 
nation becomes the centre ol world powers, 
then its dre«s becomes popular with all 
other countries When Rome became the 
mistress of the world, 'tlte ladies on the 
banks of the Seme, Rhine and Nile adopted 
the d rc«si s ol their sisters on tin Tiber 
\\ hen under Charles \ and I hihp II Spam 
attained to tlic zenith of lier gforj, 
Spanish costumes were introduced into 
all the courts of Europe Again, when 
I ranee under Louis Xl\ , the grand 


monarque, h id become ihc leading power 
of the continent, French fashions came into 
cogue France to daj is not, however, 
the most important factor in world 
politics, ind yet it is curious that the 
women of the Western world, especially 
the thoughtless, case going portion of 
America, have yielded themselves to the 
sceptre of French fashions The teaching 
of bmerson, “Build jour own world,” is 
apparently in the discard No matter 
how clever, how chic American designers 
maj be, French modistes are given the 
preference American ladies watch for 
sartorial signs that shine from the fashion 
skies of France with astonishing care 
The attempt to grow up in imitation of 
the imported French fashion plates renders 
American women a short of imitation 
composite 1 hey are squeezed, elongated, 
pulled, aud pinched in order to fit in the 
1 rtnen garments "The result is,” de 
dares a keen observer, "there is no female 
individualism in dress, only a number of 
sticks dressed up according to fashion, 
e ich ns much like the other as possible ” 
fashion is alwavs a quick stepper 
And the Amti lean high socictj woman is a 
zealous w orshippei at the shrine of the 
will of the wisp fashion One daj the 
cablegram brings the news from the great 
clothes palaces of Pans that the barrel 
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skirt will be supreme mother tint the 
directoire will be the ra„c and on the 
third day the sweeping draperies \o 
body know s what is to 1 appen nt\t Say s 
the American poet natur ilist Thoieau 
The head monkey at Pans puts on a 
traveler s cap and all the monl eys in 
America do the spme This winter 1 
see by the papers that the devotees of 
The«pis in the Untied states are in favor 
of abolishing the eve brows Tl ey slave 
them so thoroughly ns to make the brows 
bare and shiny a as china jug 



A k tchen filttd w b boll cleclr cad g«s 
cook ng stove 


It is difficult for a mere man to talk 
about w omen especially American vv omen 
who are so complex an 1 «o subtle I he 
difficulty is further intensified because 
there is no one fixed type of American 
women What mav be true of the 
submerged tenth may not be true of 
the tipper hundred Hence with all 
honest intention to do justice to American 
"omen the foreign mind is apt to make 
mistakes 

In this country they prefer small farm 


lies for instance a family of four is coo 
sidered large There are married women 
who shrink from maternity not because of 
ill health but because of the love of ease 
There is an increasing number of girls who 
do not look forward to motherhood as 
the crow ntng glory of womanhood Kev 
William Sunday the highest paid American 
evangelist is of the opinion that the art 
of motherhood is on the wane society 
has just bout put maternitv out of fashi 
on Recently there has been a propag n 
da to limit births by the spread of scienti 
fie knowledge The ohject of the movement 
is to improve the quality of human 
births That children should not be 
born to parents unable to take care of 
them admits of no two opinions Obvious 
ly family limitations among such^people 
will reduce destitution and poverty nut 
are not births in some cases restricted 
too much already > Are not the wealthy 
classes for example commiting race sui 
cide by to much birth control ? And is 
not that disturbing the social balance ? 
To one looking at the situation from a 
detached p >int of view it seems that w hat 
is really needed is birth release for tl e well 
to do and birth control for the poor Of the 
gr iduates of women s colleges only about 
half of them marry and the proportion of 
tho«c w ho become mothers is consideral ly 
smaller than one per cent Docs not this 
present a v ast social problem ’ 

Last December the American suffragists 
put on a great stunt As the President 
of the United States began reading bis 
message to Congress in joint session a 
huge yellow banner bearing in big letters 
these words Mr President What Will 
You Do for Woman Suffrage ? was un 
furled over the gallery by suffragist im a 
ders A page quickly went up the gallery 
and pulled the banner down But the 
question of equal suffrage could not be 
downed so easily American women 
could neither be repressed nor suppressed 
they are continually reaching out to a 
broader life Already in eleven States 
women possess suffrage upon equal terms 
with men at all elections and the cam 
paign for the further extension of the 
ballot ts gotng oil ceaselessly Men of 
penetrating vision can see that the 
votes for women movement is a part of 
the evolutionarv conception of govern 
rnent is an important aspect of the large 
world wide democracy The dark age 
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harrier? that keep « omen out of thur full 
est and freest development must he ruth 
lessly shattered A mo\ement for emin 
cipation could not be staj ctl by prejudice 
and ridicule With eight million women 
of the United Slntcs earning their li\mg 
outside of home the right to \ ote in order 
to protect thcmseU es and thur interests 
could not be laughed away 

A little while ago I was talking with a 
friend of mine who is a leader in the equal 
suffrage movement In explaining her 
reasons as to why w omen should need a 
voice in government she said To-day 
when the water supply the milk the food 
the public health the morals and the edu 
cation of the entire community are under 
government control when the conditions 
under which the sons and daughters of the 



Start ng out for a 1 
family are to be employed are controlled bj 
tl e same power it is imperative that the 
home woman the mother should have 
the most telling weapon that is possible 
to provide namely the ballot 

One of the classic arguments of the 
antis against equal suffrage is that it 
would unsex women that it would destroy 
home life < n this point my friend said 
Political equality does not mean a 
tendency on 'the part of women away 
from home It is on the contrary direction 
Women believe that all the interests of 
home will be better safeguarded when 
they have some representation than they 
could possibly be without In fact it is 
because men and women are so similar 
■et so unlike neither naturally any 
letter nor any worse than the other that 
■when working together in equality and 
fellowship the home is always better 


5 


regulated than when either manages it 
alone In that great family called the 
^tate when men and women work 
together for the best interests of the whole 
it is hard to see how society can suffer 
All the women may not know as Vnuch 
as all the men on somethings nor all the 
men so much ns all the women on some 
other things but certainly all the men 
an 1 all the women t igcther know more 
than either does separately ’ 

Whoever cares to step inside an American 
church will find that most of the pews are 
filled by women But the church like 
Shakespeare s adversity has its many uses 
Maupassant in one of his realistic novels 
compares it to an umbrella 

"If t is fine it is a walking st clc f sunny a 
parasol / t ra ns a shelter f one does not go ont 

why one leaves it in the ball 
And there are hundreds 1 ke 
tl nt who care for God 
about as much as a cherry 
■tone 

In America the church 
is scarcely a shrine to 
the waiting Presence 
of God They seem to 
be busy substituting 
clubs gymnasiums 
show er baths and 
cooking schools for 
praj ers conv ersions 

and revivals Churches 
have become institu 
tional almost industn 
al zed One minister 
is to preach another to visit and the 
th d to direct the social activities 
Motion pictures are becoming a familiar 
adjunct of church worl even taking their 
place in regular Sunday service in a mild 
mannered way Good many clergymen 
encourage young men and young w omen ' 
td attend church for social amenities 
There is no reason why young people 
declared a n mister from a Chicago pulpit 
sfioufcf not cultivate each others 
acquaintance from behind the hymn book 
We are glad to have them come to church 
on any pretext Phrting is as good an ex 
cuse as any 

\\ hen talking with college and umver 
sity students on deeper problems of life 
how oiten do the questions take this line 
Is religion an empty shell ? Or this 
Shall we accept authority for truth or 
truth for authority > Or Is there any 
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copyrighted means ot salvation ?" Then 
think of the bitter disappointment which 
prompts this: 41 Was Christ the only 
Christian in the world during the last two 
thousand years ?" These questions reveal 
the spiritual restlessness of the thoughtful 
people, whom narrow orthodoxy would 
brand as . “unchurched aud unsaved 
multitudes." They arc hungry to know 
what true religion means. Who will explain 
it to them ? Serious religious and plnloso- 

f thical problems are seldom propound eil 
rora the pulpit. 1 have known ministers 
who make a speciality of preaching sermons 
on such subjects as these : “Is Cupid 
deceptive ?” ; “Is love blind ?" ; “Choice 
of a husband"; “Recipe of beauty" "The 
lewd and the nude" ; “A loveable widow." 

There are churches which retain 
press agents to promote newspaper 
publicity. Paid church advertisement in 
Saturday evening papers are common, 
with frequently a whole page of “display 
ad” in huge type that screams. Here is 
a church advertisement : 


CHORUS CHOIR 
OF ONE HUNDRED VOICES 


Sermon Lasts Only Ten Minutes 

P ETER SPECIAL 

ENTK COSTAL ^OPRANO 
REACHER CPOLO 

Prof. Major at the Organ. 

The advertisement crusade does for a 
while draw a large crowd ; but the majo- 
rity of them are women. They come to 
church, so 'I have been informed, to dis- 
play their best clothes, and to study the 
intricacies of plumes, ribbons, and buckles 
of other women. “We Americans are not 
religious”, explained to me a professor of 


sociology. “Sixty per cent of our popula- 
tion are" not connected with any church 
organization whatever. And as for our 
women— they are not certainly over-reli- 
gions. They go to church not primarily 
for religion, but for social reasons. Women 
want an outlet for their many-sided energv. 
In church they can he interested in all 
the way from politics to literature, from 
art to dance. Religion, you see, is not 
the only show to attract women to the 
church." 

The American woman, like all other 
human beiugs, has her weaknesses. She 
has also many attractive qualities. In 
the making of the new civilization of the 
New World she is a mighty force. Her 
influence in public and civic affairs is in- 
vigorating. Her part in charitable and 
beneficent works is one of acknowledged 
leadership. She is superbly independent ; 
she travels from continent to continent 
alone, unescorted. She is a lover of 
athletics ; she shoots, she skates, she 
motors she yachts, she plays golf and 
tennis. If Paris sets the modes in hats 
and frocks, America sets the fashions for 
the Western world in girls The typical 
American girl is slender, willowy, and 
blond with dark blue eyes and fluffy brown 
hair. She is indeed as beautiful as a pic- 
ture. It may be frankly admitted that 
though a lone bachelor can never expect 
fully to comprehend an American maiden, 

1 have often been fortunate enough to get 
inside glimpses of her heart as represented 
in kind words and deeds. She has sym- 
pathy enough to cover the whole \\ orld. 
Full of “dash” and “go,” slie is brave and 
gentle, and self-reliant ; slie is affectionate 
and undaunted ; slie is capable and intelli- 
gent. 1 hough possessed of restless, 
nervous energy, she is affable, lively, and 
charming 
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Are the people of India getting richer 
, - or poorer ? 

It is highly gratifying to me to find Such a sincere 
and experienced well- wither of Indians Mr Penning- 
ton agreeing with all I baTe said in my article on 


“The Legal Exploitation of the Indian People” 
(Modern Review, January, 1917) about the “terrible 
burdens” the British Judicial System has imposed 
upon India- With regard to that much deha’ 
much involTed subject, the Poverty of Indi 
ever, be says, I '‘entirely ignore” in 



the modern klvieu ran jolt, tun 
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remarks ‘the very considerable amount of evidence 
there ts on the other side ’ * I would certainly have 
presented both aides of the question if it were ray 
special theme I must say, however, that ray con 
elusions have "been given after duty weighing the 
evidence on both sides The facta which bulk largely 
in the writings of those who take a very favourable 
■\ tew of the material condition of India and which 
I find are most confidently and most prominently 

S omted out in one of the two works referred to by 
Ir Pennington t are 

(1) The large amount of gold absorbed by ber 
dnrlng the last three quarters of a century Estimates 
of her supposed hoard of gold v ary, hut the highest 
1 have come npon does not exceed £300 000 OOO A 
few millions one way or another would not make much 
difference and I shall assume this estimate to be 
approximately correct 

The last Census estimates the population of 
India at 315,000 000 including the Native States 
which presumably have had their share of the 
‘hoard If it were distributed among them nil the 
share for each family of between five and six members 
would be about 16 not a large amount to board iu 
seventy five years and to fall back upon in evil times 
As a matter of fact however at least half 
of the population are destitute of gold in any shape 
in fact of savings of any description Of the other 
half all but about six millions say soa e 151 000 000 
consisting of the more prosperous husbandmen 
artisans & c may not unreasonably be credited 

with a moiety of the hoard which would give 
them less than £1 per head certainly not an ex 
troragant nmouot to secure as provision for a rainy 
day The balance of the ‘ hoard may be equally 
distributed among two very unequal classes in 
which the 6 millions or so of the comparati vely well 
to do section (according to the Indian standard) may 
be divided the one composed of feudatory chiefs 
big landed proprietors, bankers, merchandise princes 
etc , and numbering some five hundred thousand and 
the other constit iting our upper middle class the 
nu ncricol strength of wh cli might be ronglilv 
'estimated at 3, 500 000 The share of the former 
would be £ 150 per head or about £800 per family 
the few among them who are superlatively rich 
getting considerably more than this average Tor 
guod many centuries the class to which they belong 
have entertained a well marked pred lection fir 
golden ornaments and rations househol I articles 
of gold and I have but little duuht they have 
absorbed some such amount But sncli absorption 
no more prove* the prosperity of the multitude 
of India than the display of costly plate, china 
works of old master* curios &.C , in the mansions of 
the Enel sh nobility proves the wealth of the mm 
to England Aud the amount after nil Is not Very 
much being only a quarter of what Lapland is now 
spending on the j,rent world w ar in a month 
' The five millions and a halTor so ol the upper 
middle cixss would get nboit £14 per head not a 
very large amount, considering that ft has taken 
three generations to accumulate it and that u hat 
long been customary with them to give gold 
ornaments to their da ightcrs when they get married 

* “The Modern Review ’ for May, 1917, p 566 
t ‘ Truths ahoot India Compiled "by the East 
til Association EnfottunnaUy I have not been 
file to procure the number n( the Asiatic Quarterly 
cw referred to by Mr Pennington * 


which ire prir 1 by Indian Indies not only for the 
gratification of the' fi-nim nc propensity for show 
(of which they bare their share) hut also as provision 
in adverse circumstances, ornaments being pledged 
with money lenders jast as watches chains clothes 
are with pawnbrokers in the West Thps the 
reputed i oartl of India which ts supposed to 
bespeak her prosp-nty and to tap which nil sorts 
of devices have lately been resorted to is Whittled 
down to abont £ 75,000 000 among some half a 
million people — a drop in the ocean of th- population 
of India People who infer ber prosperity from the 
large quantity of gold absorbed by her in three 
generations forget the vastnes* of her area and the 
immensity of her population and in the rase of 
those who possess large Indian experience, betray t 
an almost unpardonable ignorance of the social 
usages ofher people 

(2) Rut if the rate of absorption lias been increas 
lug, as some writers assert it has been, there the 
inference of the exp union of the small comparativclc 
well to il> secti >o would b- justifiable But has 
it been increasing 1 Let us s e what the facts are 
The 'ollovving table shows the value of the decennial 
average of the net imports of gol 1 on private as 
well as Government account since 18 j 5 ( ’ Mntistical 
Abstract for British India \ ol I Commercial 
Statistics 1015 p 140 ) 

Decennial average Value in 

rupees 


lSoSSC to lfiflCi 
1665 66 to VS74 75 
1873 76 to 1881 81 
188 > SC to 1894 9', 
1893 JG to 190* 05 


5 10 94 033 
3 65 74 741 
i CO 39 437 
1 62 C6 153 
3 CS 01 375 


These facts speak for themselves The rate of 
absorption instead of increasing has ocluallv deerras 
ed down to 19t> i The full significance of this diminu 
tion will be apparent wbeu we consider— 

Tirst— Territorial expansion and Increase nl 
populsti in The area of In ha (including native 
states) in 1897 was 1 )~2 5SS square miles in 
18)1 1500 11 ) square miles an 1 in 1901 1 7Cb 597 
sjunre m les The papal iti in in Ih «s e years was 
respectively S5J S!>1, >30 , 287,138 003. and 294. 
276 42J 

( statistics of Bntis’i India, part \, 1909)— 
Dividing the hall century between 1833 and 
1903 into two periods of 23 « ear* each wefiud that 
wh le the wtttv vn the sevo id p n id increased by 
about 28 per cent and the population by some 1G 
per cent the consumption ol gold diminished by 91, 
per ceut 1 

Secondly Gold is taken in pjyiuent of a portion 
of the exports of mere! andisc Irom India Now 
exn >rts have been increasing rapidly since 1S35 a* 
wiilbe seen from the f. Bowing ngures ( Statistical 
Abstract for British India Yol .1 JAVA p? 

Decennial period V alue in ropees of the 

decennial average of 
merchandise (ra<-Iud 

t »r- r« to Ih6i 05 06 ''sFbUM 588 

to 1874-75 54 89 10 195 

1875*<G to 1894-83 72,39 43 148 

3885-8610 1894 93 99 38 IS 528 

1894 93 to 1904 03 121,30 84 332 

Thus we find that the value of the export* of 
j ~ ai T or< th *° trebled between 1855 

and lPOo The desire fur golden articles ha* 
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suffered btlt little abate” ent within that period 
except among an extremely limited section of Nco 
Indians Sri, if the material condition of Che people 
were really* improving they would have had now 
thrice the quantity of gold thev had in the fifties 
But, on the contrary, as we have seen above they 
have actually had less ’ 

Thirdly— -The steady increase in thedefi it of ini 
ports as w ill be seen from the following table — 


Decennial 

average 


1855-56 l 
to V 
1664 -G 5 | 
1 S 65-60 1 
to \ 
1874-75 J 
1875 76 \ 


Value of im 
ports of mer^ 
Chaudire and 
Treasure m 
rupees 

37,43,20 893 


44,79 28 064 


57,54 00,103 


1884 85 ) 

1885 86 1 

to J 85,46,70,098 
1834 93 J 
1805 96 ) 

to >103,70,30, 1S9 
1904 03 J 


Vain* of ex D*fkit of 
ports of met imports in 
chandtse and rupees 
Treasure in 
rupees 

39 43,01 134 2,00,40 241 


oG 61,24 536 11 81 96 372 


74,19 64,837 16 93 38 73o 


10 J 06,07,040 19 o ) 67,548 


lot), ‘JO 16.4S3 45 43,56 294 


Ranchi, 

23rd May 1971 


P S Bose 


Probative, and Procedural thev are governed by 

Anglo-Indian Codes l fear the Science of Law as 
such in India, is more or less conspicuous by its 
absence There are a few lawyers of acumen 
and repute hut a scientific and co-ordinated study of 
the svstecu or systems of Indian Law tct their entirety 
and rationality is yet a thing of the future Of these 
various systems only matters of Family and In 
h ent a nee survive from the extensive scope of Anglo 
ladian statute Law The differences of principles 
cannot be called “minor” If“B C. * had given 
due thought to pages 20 to 29 of th e jasat Zaw, he 
would have been struck by the radical character 
and immensity o{ these ditfcrcaces 

In the fourth paragraph ‘B C” has committed 
the familiar and easy logical fallacy of equivocatiou 
He says ‘ The ambition of the Jams therefore to 
establish themselves as a separate entity, having 
nothing to do with the Hindus historically or 
otherwise is to my mind not a worthy ambition " 
AH will agree if by a separate entity “we mean a 
political or social veparate eatity ” None will agree, 
il a * separate entity may include one part of a great 
whole « Inch part in some particulars may be bandied 
separately The ancient Law of the Jamas lias 
nothing to suggest or countenance a political or 
social separation For this reason ‘BC” would 
abolish the 1 uv of “gaielkmd ' or “Copyhold" tenure 
in Lngbsli Law as ntso the customary law <f 
Merchants and others in the whole world Erea 
Maou in his sources of law includes sgffT Revela 
tion, or sacred books, mclu led m tbe class Srurifis, 
and xrr^TT coodact or Custom (Alums 2 16, 


Jain a Law- 

On principle I ignore nnonvroous criticism, but by 
reason of the high esteem in wlmh I hold the Modern 
Review nod the d-sire that my silence may not be 
mis interpreted, I hasten to show the snperficialuv 
of B. C’s remarks pn my Jama Law in the Modern 
Review for March 1917 

Ili» review is rather mixed I do not know to 
what exactly he took objection His opinion consists 
of 9 paragraphs , and 1 fail to see his line of attack 

The first paragraph says what the hook is hie 
The Second gives the source or cause of its inspiration 

The third is gratuitous Mp sane soil of India who 
is worth his salt can but be eagerly imbued with the 
desire to bnag about an united and gen-ral 

progress — -material and spiritual of the Mother 

iaaa’ 1‘humbty affirm mv adherence, in tffni/gtft' 
and action, to this first creed and dutv of every 
Indian Bat I cannot understand how the nnaieo 
log of “the various seet».”or their co operation in the 
National Cause along their own indiriinat lines can 
be an obstacle to the progress of the whole It is 
no use ignoring facts. The Indian nation is a mass 
of many peoples. So long as \vc resoect and revere 
the different creeds, we cannot obliterate communal 
differences, 1 personally think that there is even a 
higher creed than that of a Nation It is the creed 
of all Humanity, vea of all Living Beings And if 
Jainism is rightly ’un lerstood, it takes its stand on 
this glorious and eternal idea- Therefore I cannot 
agree that the claim of the Jamas to be governed bj 
fieir u«n Law is o^xiust National I mty 4»hy 
•a fir as law goes the Jaims an 1 Hindus ami 
Mab vn-cfins alike, have ion? bi Id-n good bvf to 
their systems At Jurors. I and on 

util matter » 'f m#4l, t r if iictais, Cja'rj-'fn! 


page 53 ofGharpure s Hindu Law Texts ) Four the 
Revelation, if any, is diftereut for the Htndns and the 
Jamas It is as reasonable to ask thejamas who 
have their own sacred books to discard them and 
bow to the Revelation of Hindu books, as to ask the 
Jews and Christians to di«card the Revelation of the 
Bible and accept that of Manu and other Hindu 
sages. Even ‘ B C " I hope will see that the 
difference is much more thnn ‘minor " It is a basic 
difference and it is impossible to reconcile it home 
of the root principles of Jainism and Hinduism are 
irreconcilably incompatible ft logically follows that 
if any rnle of law is based on there principles, it must 
be different in the Jama and Hindu systems l am 
amused at BCs unwarranted statement that 
"there is no one set of tenets which could be styled 
the Hindu Conception of the Loreerse ” Why, what 
a (lout a Creator or 'die 0m terse *'C?earbr , Preserver , 
and Ruler These qualities arc essential in tile 
Hindu Conception of a God and consequently tit tl e 
l Diverse created by Him. The Jalnas emphnticaliy 
aad constantly repudiate the idea of a Creator So 
if any law involves the idea of a Creator and Crea- 
tion, it must b* repugnant to Jama Jurisprudence 
To avoid a mis understanding, which has led the 
Jamas to be nbured roundly, I must emphasise that the 
Jamas are oof atheists They believe in a God who 
is Omnipotence, Omniscience and Oronitrfatitude tn 
one. But thev distinctly deny that he ever desired 
to create the world So much tor the principle that 
logic demands that Jamas most have a law of their 
own, where their first principles of thought nre 
diff-reot from tboa- of their Hm fa brethren or for 
the matter of that, non Hindu brethren 

More. Even UC" tavs that Jamas also canid be 
govern- i l»y flirt lu Law irenernllv wifft tana !/>«•. 
There ’’vauxli ir*” are just (l e th ngs which I have 
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claimed for the Jamas Wnere the Jama and the 
Hindu Law do not differ, of coarse there is no 
difficulty But wh-re these essential vanatioos 
occur, they must be presumed or proved Proof is 
difficult and in most cases impossible !,have 
adverted ta this aspect in ray Preface to Jama Law. 
specially at page V and need not repeat what I have 
said there This also shows * how Jamas have been 
adversely affected by this submission ’ And how 
long and continuously they have been so adversely 
affected is patent from my Introduction to Jama 
Law 

As to whether Jama or Hindu Law is more suited 
to ns, i e , the Indians from a juristic point of view, 
is too big a question to be considered here Of course 
I am a sincere believer in the method ofjama philo- 
sophy, and as each must uphold its claim to govern 
oar lives If the majority of my Hindu brethren 
took the same view as I do 1 should rejoice ( think 
it impertinence on my part to try to force my 
own humble views upon my conntrymen and 
therefore 1 abstain from the controversy But I have 
not claimed a separate law lor Jamas because they 
have a separate origin B C knows it well noil 
his logic and truth were asleep when he wrote — 
‘Simply to claim that the Jama have a separate 
origin and then to say that they should not he 
governed by Hindu Law is not enough 

As to the hfth paragraph of the review no one 
has Identified theological tenets with secular laws 
It is a fling which on the face of it is unfair and nil 
scholarly I have simply emphasised the diff reoee 
of Jama and Hindu Laws, wh*re they arc deduced 
from theological principles which are diff rent in 
Jainism and Hinduism trideatly this argumeot has 
not the remotest bearing on the laws of Girnsia* and 
others, who chose to retain part of the Hindu Laws 
of their pre-conversion days 

The sixth paragraph deals with the question 
that Jainas are Hindu dissenters This is dealt 
with briefly in the Introduction to/aina Law at 
pages 12-15 25 25. 

The seventh para quotes from U Barth With 
all respect for the eminent scholarship of M Barth 
1 must say that he is not an authority on Jama 
History or Jama Religion His own illustr ons 
countryman Professor Dr A Guennot, Dr U 
jAcobi ot Germany, and Dr F W Thomas of the 
India Olfi e Library, London and Dr Hoernte of 
Oxford’are the modern authorities on faimsra and 
they have replaced for ever the erroneous theories of 
M Barth nnd others by the facts as to the History 
and antiquity of Jainism May I presume to 
suggest that * B C- * should read a very brief 
account of this scholarship m the lntrodnctioo to my 
small book 1 Outlines of Jainism pp xxs to xxxr 
to which he Indeed refer* in the Review —This would 
allay bn * fear’ expressed In the eighth paragraph 
Tor his ninth paragraph I thank him on behalf 
of myjaina Law and its printers the Indian Press 
of Allahabad 
High Cour. 

Indor r, Btk May 191 7 

Post-Graduate Studies in Calcutta. 

1 have reall with much interest yonr note on Tost 
Graduate Studies in LaWuttn which appeared in the 
j number of the Modern Review Although 1 
-nerally agree with you in your able note I beg 


tended or is tending to redace itself into three distinct 
and successive courses namely the •Lhool tbe 
College and ‘he University Dr W II\oungFBS, 
who ha 1 been *o all the important centretof Laming 
in tbe .New and the O'rt World submitted a report 
,n ‘• oan ' ct, °i two j ears ago. which, had it been 
published would have been illuminating We have 
had until recently, the School and the College, bnt 
no University in any modern sense What we had 
was only a certain building on the College Square 
where examinations were held and where certain 
people met to discus* matters connected with School 
and College elucatmn It would be useful in this 
transitional period of our University to stndy and 
compare the progress orUmrersities not so ranch in 
conservative England as tn advancing America, where 
from a beginning similar to oar own there has been 
a development very much like to what we are 
distantly aiming at 

A healthy rivalry might and should exist between 
any two Scholls or any two Colleges or any two 
Universities, but a rivalry between a School nnd a 
College or a College and a University, using the 
word University in a modern sense, would be 
senseless 

To ray thi iking tbe objections made against 
applying a part of the fee land ol tbe University to 
further postgraduate teaching are not only weak 
but unpatriotic What more legitimate use could 
be made of the money of the under graduates and 
under matriculates than ol improving the path of 
their future edacRtmnal progress? What if only n 
fraction or those who contributed the money 
directlv reaped the benefit > Tbe University classes 
are open io alL No preference is shewn to wealth 
or fame Beside* a part of tbe fee fund i* already 
betog spent for this good purpol* and no objection 
has hitherto been raised on tbe ground that where 
all love only some will reap An allied soldier on 
the western front might us well say I shall not face 
death, for 1 have no children of mine own to reap 
the benefit or victory But he knows that the 
children of his nation will be benefited bv bis 
sacrifice I firmly believe that the future of our 
nation 1 es in the University 

An objection lias b^n cited against raising 
Uaivers ty examination fee* on the ground that in n 
certain Technological College In London a redaction 
of tmtion fees has beeu propped to nttract more 
Student* m these exceptional t.mes. When Vatn 
eulation candidate* began to fall off it might be 
necessary to rednee l ravers. tv fees especially if that 
porteaded a national calamity To have a good 
thing money must be spent and must come in some 
way I personally believe that the raising of the 
mcct J 10,t S«dnate expenses 
wdlbeooly a temporary measure Tbe personality 
of Sir Asutosh Is sure to attract money to the Post 
graduate scheme, which is as dear to his heart a* 
i h |* clotty .Besides we can count on greater 
P* rt of Government when the 
present war crisis lias passed May the scheme 

S M 




l few observatio 
In all modern countries liberal educ 


TJZ'Z *’ , post graduate teaching 

•senseless means meaningless 
“ post-graduate university class 
means a teaching some students and a 


Has means a profe«s! 
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postgraduate college class also means a professor 
teaching some students Rivalry between the two 
sets of professors nod students is not nonsensical 
for it is a thing which has meaning and can be under 
stood as in fact it is not unthinkable It may of 
course be very foolish or unwise to permit such 
rivalry But the Post graduate Teaching Co nnuttee 
has allowed this meaningless and foolish thing to 
exist as between some mofussil colleges and the Uni 
versity Does that thing which is entirely senseless 
| n the sense of meaningless and fool sh) with n a 
tad us of three miles become perfectly sensible and 
wise between institutions at a distan e of three ha n 
dred miles from each other 7 

Nor does it seem axiomatic to us that rivalry 
between a university professor and bis class and 
a college professor and his class must necessarily be 
unhealthy 

We have never urged any objections agatnst ap 
plying a part 6f the fee fund of the Lniversity to 
farther post graduate teaching Our objection is 
against increasing the fees in order to obtain an addi 
tional surplus Examination fees are levied for effi 
ciently conducting examinations If there be some sar 
plus —and there is egnerally every probability of such 
a surplus because it is impossible to esti nate before 
hand the exact total amount of examination expenses 
and the exact total number of examinees and levy 
fees accordingly —it may certainly be applied to any 
good purpose S U has set up an objection which 
we have never urged and has demo) shed this ima 
gtnary objection to his complete satisfaction We 
should have liked to have his defence of the enhance 
tnent of the examination fees but he has not favour 
ed us with any 

All «A S., ito S, PhD 8., DLS DSC S MA 
tiLS K.C , have actually benefited by post graduate 
teaching whereas undergraduate examiners may or 
mav not How would S M 1 ke a legislative enact 
went to levy a supertax on these products of the 
university to farther post graduate teaching ? But 
they are tough customers whereas the under graduate 
examinees are weak lambs who can be easily fleeced 


Examination fees can be justly increased only if 
without such enhancement the examinations cannot 
be conducted with adequate efficiency, but for no 
other reason 

An analogy is not a conclusive argum*nt The 
soldier knows bef>re enlistment that his duty would 
be implicit obedience and therefore after he has 
enl sted it is not for lum to argue in the way that 
S M s imaginary soldier is supposed to do Similar 
ly when the examinee has paid the enhanced fee 
f suppos ng the enhancement is sanctioned by the 
Government of Ind a) he would certainly not b* so 
foolish as to ask the university not to Bpend the 
surplus :n a particular beneficial way Bat he or his 
advocate is certainly entitled to object to the en 
bancement as the soldier is entitled rot to enl st 
be is entitled even to object to con«cnption and take 
the consequences But as S M has not given us a 
defence or justification of the enhancement of fees 
we need not w nte more on the point. 

To have a good thing money must be spent and 
must come in some way and therefore let us tax 
only those who cannot resist leaving all Super 
graduates in the comfortable enjoyment of their in 

No doubt the examinee s nation will be benefited 
by his sacrifice but is the nation only his ? Oris 
he and he alone to tbe best possibte position to make 
a saenfiee 7 

S M displays his ignorance when he writes 
An objection has been cited against rais ng Univer 
sity examination fees on the ground that in a certain 
Techoolog cal College in London a reduction of tat 
tion fees has been proposed to attract more students 
m these exceptional times " The real facts are that 
in the Final Report of the Royal Commission on 
University Education ia I ondon a reduction of fees 
has been recommended in all London Univers ty 
Colleges This Commission was appointed in 1910 
and its Report was presented m 1913 None of its 
recommendations therefore have or could pos«ibly 
have anything to do with war conditions as the war 
began on July 28 1914 
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Part the Second 


CHAPTLR I 

I N due cour«c Gobindalal wrote to 
Hand rn gram to Ins dew an to inform 
Turn of their sale nrmal in Benares 
Afterw ards he w rote occasionally to tins 
oflicer hut he never cared to send n line 
to Ins wife, which she natu rail} took \«.ry 
nuii.Ii to heart 

The last letter addressed to the dew xn 


was from Gobindalal's mother This was 
to inform him that Gobindalal had recent 
ly left Benares 

When Bhraraar heard tins she thought 
she mast keep her ej e on Rolnni, for she 
conld not but feel some concern at this 
lece of intelligence As for Rolnni she 
ept at home and attended to her house 
hold work as usual except when she went 
ont to the Barum tank to bathe and fetch 
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went and saw the dew an He asked this 
officer if he Ind got any letter from Ins 
master 

“No, sir," lie said, "tvelme not long 
had any tidings of him " 

“Do you know any one wath whom 
he is likely to correspond 

“I don't know Our much respected 
mistress writes from Benares to say that 
she has not long had any information of 
her son " 

* Madhabinath asked no more questions 
He "bade him goodbye and came aw ay 
CHAPTER III 

Needless to sav that Madhabinath had 
heard all about Golundalal s illicit connec 
tion with Rohim He was resolved to 
track them wherever they were, and he 
said as he left the Rots house, that he 
would leave no stone unturned to accom 
plish his object, though it seemed the 
fugitives bad taken all possible care to 
avoid everything by which their tracks 
could be discovered It suddenly occurred 
to him that Rohim s uncle was a poor 
man and that it w as probable he got from 
Gobindalal a monthly assistance for Ins 
maintenance So tlunLing he turned his 
steps in the direction of the post office, 
which was a few minutes’ walk from the 
Roys’ house 

A signboard on the wall of a mean 
thatched house with very insufficient 
light showed the post office The sub 
postmaster was seated upon a stool at 
a clumsy and \ery discoloured table of 
mango wood, on which there were 
i letters, books, files, envelopes, stamps, 
a pair of scales, a gum water phial with n 
brush in it, an 1 n feu oth«*r things 

The snlar\ of this ofhcial was fifteen 
-h rupees a month, and that of the postman 
■ under him sc\ en rupees The former w ant 
cd often to make Ins authority felt, but 
the latter was not of a very yielding 
temper, and used to think that the differ- 
ence between them was just what there 
was between ‘seven and fifteen annas' 
Therefore whenever Ins superior officer 
was harsh and overbearing in his de 
meanour lie told him to his fact that he 
was not to put up with Ins hard word* 

> and that he was sure he should not 
*° s * ar ' e d anything ever happened 
that might lo«e him his situation As 
* k Su b postmaster was reading his 
'noordinatc a lecture, and wanting him 


to know that he u as the master there, 
Madhabmath with the carc'ess air of i 
man who had great confidence in himself 
walked up and stepped into the office 
Seeing a strange gentleman the sub 
postmaster stopped, and sat staring at 
his face like one who scarcelv knew what 
to say Tor a moment it occurred to him 
that he ought to speak a w ord of welcome 
to the gentleman but as he had never 
learnt good manners which had never 
been a part of his education, he could do 
nothing but sit still, looking very near 
like a dumb creature 

‘ Such an lllbred fellow 1 ’ Madhabinath 
thought to himself Aloud he said, ‘A 
Brahmin I suppose 

‘Yes * said the postmaster 
He bowed low, and the postmaster 
invited him to sit down 

Madhabinath looked about him fora 
seat, but as there was not another saving 
the one on which the postmaster was 
seated he looked rather embarrassed 
The postman noticing this hastened to 
take a heap of torn rejected books from 
off an old rickety chair which stood in 
one comer, and dusting it, placed it near 
the gentleman, inviting him very courte- 
ously to sit upon it 

‘ What s your name 9 I think your 
face is familiar to me,” said Madhabinath, 
looking complacently at the postman as 
he took his seat 

“Please, sir I am the postman My 
name is Hand as 

"lou arc a good soul I think I will 
have a smoke Cant you procure a 
hookah ’ * 

Madhabinath was not in the habit of 
smoking, neither had lie ever seen the 
postman before Ills wanting him to 
procure a hookah w as a mere pretext for 
wishing to be alone with the post 
master with whom lie meant to have a 
pnvntetalk Handas, however, thought 
that the gentleman w as the likely one to 
give him a four anna hit or something 
like it, for he felt sure that he never meant 
to have his order earned out for nothing 
AV hen Handas had gone (he did not want 
to be asked twice) Madhabinath addres- 
sed the postmaster and said, “I have come 
to you for some information ” 

The postmaster was a Dacca man 
However deficient in manners he might be, 
he understood his business perfectly well’ 
So with a faint smile on his lips be «aid, 
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‘ You have come for an information 
Well ’ 

“I dare say you know Brahmaoauda 
Ghose 7" 

“Bnhmananda 5 ies,— no not well ” 
Madhabinatli could sec at once by his 
manner of answering the question that it 
would be pretty hard to draw him on but 
by a b nt 

• Do you have any letters to the address 
of Brahmananda ? ’ he asked again 

“\ou know this mao, do you ’ ’ asked 
the postmaster 

‘What has that to do with what I 
want to know? I shah thank you to let 
me know what 1 want to ' 

Remembering the dignity of his post, 
and that-bc w ns the master where he w ns 
which fact there was no one to dispute, 
the postmaster wondered in his mind how 
an outsider could ever dare to talk to him 
in that fashion He w as offended ‘ I nm 
not hound— I mean the post office he 
said, assuming a look ofgrawtv “to give 
you the information you want” With 
this he looked more grave, and drawing 
himself up commenced weighing «omc 
letters w ith an air which showed that he 
did not hke to l>c disturbed in lus work 
Madhabinatli smiled “\ou must not 
suppose,” said he, ‘ that I have come to 
ask > du for an information gratis ” 

The words spoken bad the cflect of 
thawing lum immediately “No offence, 
sir, * said the postmaster “Wc arc not to 
give out nnvtbing That's nemnn the 
rule But as you nrc a gentleman and 
seem much in need of an information, 
1 think 1 slionldn t refuse you it Let me 
see W lint's it ngam you wish to know ? 

'Do you have any letters to the address 
of Ilrnhmnnnndn 7 

' \cs,” said the postmaster 
“At what intervals” 

“Stop please there isnohaetc I will 
tell yon otter I have been paid for what 
you know a Heads 1 mean no offence 
Business is business “ 

Mndhabinath felt greatly offended at 
his meanness and foolish ficlm-iour ' Do 
you know who I am 7 lie said, scanning 
him with his eyes 

* No , but whoever you may be, the post 
office is not bowed to furnish the ifitorma 
tlrmvou want. 1 our name, please ’ ’ 

' WeJJ, my name is Mndhabinath 
Sircar Atul since you do not know me I 
must tell you that I am wtllktiown in Dus 


part of the country I hare got a band of 
clubmen under my control If you 
be so foolish as to incur my displeasure 
the consequence of it will not be very 
pleasant, I can tell you So you are free to 
answer or not answer my questions just 
as you like” As he delivered this speech 
he looked awfully grave as if to give 
greater effect to his words The post 
master had heird that Mndhabinath 
Sircar of Kajagnm was a formidable man 
He thought to make an apology, but h? 
was so frightened that he coukl hardh 
utter a \\ onl 

‘ Look here man," continued Mndhabi 
nath,‘ I must 1 now what I want to know 
If vou answer my questions faithfully and 
promptlv 1 will make you an adequate rc 
compense But if instead you refuse to 
tell me what I want to know, as sure ns 

S ou haven head on your shoulders I will 
ave your office robbed and your house 
set on fire And nt court I shall know how 
to prove the charge completely against 
y ou There 1 ’ 

The postmaster w as filled with dismay 
He trembled visibly Oh I beg j otic 
pardon sir," he nppcnlcd “l took you for 
an ordinary gentleman who wanted to 
pump information out of me Don t take 
nnv oflenrr sir, 1 beseech you I will gladly 
and rendilv answer any questions you 
mny be plenscd to ask " 

• Well, then,” saul Mndhabttmth ngnm, 
”nt whnt intervals do you have letters to 
the address of Brnhmanandn r 

* Generally nt a month s sir,* said the 
postmaster 

“Were the letters hitherto received all v 
registered letters ? 

“Most of them * 

‘ At what office were they registered ? 

I ant sure I do not renumber, sir " 

•But vou can tell me by looking nt the 
receipts * 

The postmaster consulted the receipts 
“Fro«adpur,” lie said 

‘In wnat district is it’ * asked Madliabt 
nath again 

Iie replied after consulting the 

* Will you now see, * Raid Madhabinatli 
it you had an v registered letters to this 
mn s address from any other place 7 
He thoroughly examined the receipts 
and declared that all the letters hitherto 
received were addressed from I*rosndptir 
Madhabmath was satisfied He gave 
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him a ten rupee note , and lie did not forget 
the postman, for whom, as he came 
away, he left a rupee, telling the post 
master to give it to him when he returned 
But the poor fellow, we are sorry to sav, 
never got it, for his superior, the sub 
postmaster, to his shame itmajbesaid, 
had not the least scruple to appropriate 
the gift to himself 

CHAPTER IV 

Madhibinath laughed, as he walked 
along to think how lie had frightened the 
foolish postmaster into telling lnm all 
he wanted to know The tnlk in the 
village was that Rohim without doubt 
had left home to join Gobmdalal, their 
trysting place having h°en previously 
arranged Madhabinath too had no 
doubt about that He felt sure tliej were 
living together at Prosadpur, of w hich he 
could have no better proof than that 
Brahmananda had a remittance regularly 
sent him from there However, to make 
assurance doubly sure he conceived a plan 
and resolved at once to put it into exe 
cution He sent, on Ins return to the 
Roys’ house, a note to the officer in charge 
of the police station, asking hjm to send 
a constable at once 

The police officer knew Madhabinath 
well, too well perhaps to think it at all 
safe to offend him, for when he liaa 
read the note, he readily sent a con 
stable to lnm Madhabinath put two 
rupees in the constable’s hand and said, 
“\ou will have to do nothing but stand 
behind yonder tree so that we can sec vou 
from here ” The constable w alking aw ay 
to do as he was told, he sent for Brahma 
nanda In a little time Brahmananda 
appeared, and Madhabinath invited him 
t to sit down There w as no one there at 
the time 

The usual exchange of civilities over, 
Madhabinath opened a conversation with 
him, «aymg, “You were much liked and 
cared for by my late esteemed friend and re 
lation, Babu Knshnakanta Roy Now that 
his nephew is away w e think it is our duty 
to help you out of any difficulty you may 
happen to get into You, as I understand, 



Brahmananda paled “Scrape 1 what 
scrape, sir ? ’ he almost cried in alarm 
“The police have been informed to the 
6 


effect that 3 ou have got a stolen note m 
3 our possession,” said Madhabinath, 

looking as serious as he could 

Brahmananda looked as though he had 
dropped from the clouds “A stolen 
note'” he exclaimed 

“You necci not be astonished,” said 
Madhabinath Maybe 30U received a 
stolen note and kept it without knowing 
or suspecting there was anything wrong ” 
“It is very strange, sir I am sure I 
never received a note from any one ” 

“I knew nothing about it,’ said Madhabi- 
nath, looking about him, and speaking 
more softly ' but I heard it only this morn- 
ing from the police The police have told 
me that you received a stolen note from 
Prosadpur Do you see that constable 
over there 9 He has orders to arrest you 
I gave him a rupee and told him that 
I must have a talk with you first ” 

As Brahmananda looked 10 the direction 
indicated he saw the ommotis figure of a 
constable with his unmistakable red tur 
ban and his badge and baton, and bis con 
sternation w as such that he at once fell 
on his knees, imploring Madhabinath s pro 


“Courage, man,” said Madhabinath 
“Come, rise, don't be so affrighted Rest 
assured you shall not be in disgrace if I 
can help it , , . . , 

Brahmananda rose to his feet, and 
Madhabinath tried to reassure him, mak 
mg him sit down By his side “I have got 
the number of the stolen note, lie said I 
had it from the police Bring me the last 
letter from Prosadpur, and the currency 
note you received along with it I have 
no donbt but the police have been misin 
formed Granting they have not, and the 
number of the note received by you tallies 
with the number I have got here, still I 
can assure you that no harm will 
come to you Believe me I know how to 
hush up the matter Fear nothing Now, 
go, bring the letter and the note ” 

Brahmananda, who felt that he had no 
alternative but to do as he was told, rose, 
walked hesitatingly a few steps as he look 
ed timidly toward the constable, and 
stopped Madhabinath ordered a servant 
to go with him, seeing that he w as so 
afraid of the constable 

Brahmananda soon returned, and hand 
ed him the note and the letter he had 
last received from Prosadpur In the letter 
Madhabinath found all he wanted to 
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know Then, on pretence of comparing the 
numbers he took a piece of paper from bis 
pocket “The number I have here,” he 
said after a little, “does not correspond 
with the number of the note Go home 
You are free llic police hate no hold on 
you ” 

Bralimananda drew a luxurious breath 
of relief He waited not to speak a word 
of thanks, but left at once and hurried 
home as fast as his legs could carrj him 

Madhabinath s thought next \\ is 
of his daughter He took her home and 
placed her under the treatment of a capable 
medical man After wnrds he left home 
to go to Calcutta, whence he intended to 
start for Prosadpur 

On his arrival in Calcutta he saw a 


friend whose name w r as Ntshakar Das 
Nishakar was younger than Madhabinath, 
and was a good jovial fellow Being a 
rich man’s son, and following no occupa- 
tion, he had acquired a passion for travel 
ling “I am going to Pro«adpur,” said 
Madh ibmath to him , ‘ I shall be so glad 
if you will accompany me ” 

‘Iamreadj to go with joa, but why 
to Prosadpur of all places in the world 7 " 

‘ Oh, 1 have some intentions of bujmg 
an indigo faetori," s ud Mndliabinath, 
concealing from 1ns friend the real object i 
of his intended visit to Prosadpur > *« 

That day he st irtedfur the place m com- 
pany with hi9 friend 

( To be continued ) 
Translated b\ D C"Roy 


GLEANINGS 


A Red Indian Boy Artist 

On the Grande Roode Reservation to Yamhill Conn 
tv Ore there lives a little Red Indian boy whose sil 
honettes cut from pasteboard have won the attention 



Silbouettesicut from lifelby a litile 
Ked Indian Boy 

of the Art florid (New York) Little Sampson Simp- 
son is otjlv fire years old and has never had oppor 
tom ties of seeing other eh idren engaged in drawing 


or any other form of artistic effort 111 by himself be 
has picked up a knack of cutting silhouettes of living 
objects that he sees from day to day— The unbroken 
bronco backed by the wild reservation rider the In 
digoaut steer with atiff front legs trying u dislodge 
the nofous cowboy the frightened tiering rabbit, the 
fish flipping free from the water □ a curve which 
city children might think unnatural or even im 
possible the hog fat and obstinate, the turkey the 
cock the dog the squirref fie cuts no figures that 
do not show action Nearly all his outlines have 
knees aud the knees are generally bent • 

This Indian boy ardst does not trace his outlines 
lie directs the shears without guiding hoes Heal 
ways represent action and he recognizes and express 
es the particular action characteristic— wilhm his 
experience and observati >n— of the animal he cuts 
out When man appears in his silhouettes he is al 
ways in action — 77>e American Kevieu of Reviews 


A Collapsible Life-Boat 

The new invention that mxv fo 1 the deadly efforts 
of the V boat hail* from Germany and is described 
in The Scientific American 'New V orlt February 24) 
Says this paper 

European inventors at the present time have 
their faces turned toward devices for destroying lives 
and property but for all that they are stilt capable 
of moving in the opposite direct* in It ism this con 
nection that one Herr Meyer, of Berlin, ba* worked 
oat the collapsible life boat which we illustrate 
\\ hen folded up the craft Is easily carried in an ordi 
nary knapsack , and it can be unpacked, inflated 
and placed in the water in two to three m outea la 
us essential lines this boat as the illustration show* 
■s an inflated rubber torus with the central space 
taped by a wooden platform It is two yards 
'* J » yard wide i and akin its total weight 


long and i 



Testing a fifty passenger boat 




r tic sn all boat 

COLLAPSIBLE LIFE-BOATS 



The cmatl collapsible boat may 
eas It be earned in a knaj sack 


’*ken folded and packed is 1 1 1 ffteen pouid® its 
tartjms; capacity is estimated at GoO pounds More 
OTfr since the surplus pressnre in the robber tube is 


only one third atmospb*re the a r id case of injury, 
escapes with extreme slowness giving ample time 
to close anv ord nary hole with a stopper The 
passengers may move the boat along e ther with the 
aid of oars or bT paddi ng with the hands In case 
of an exce«sire load there is no danger of tilting the 
boat by reason ot the vacuum beneath its floor sucks 
fast to the water and can only sink in deeper main 
taming its true level Along the outer rim area 
number of loops to which floating persons may 
cl ng without materially reducing the carrying capa 
city of the b >at itself Launch ng is thesmplest 
thin" tn the world the boat is merely flung over 
board and its symmetric construction makes it a 
matter of md (Terence which surface »t Betties upon 
In add lion the inventor is now at work upon a boat 
of much larger d mcnsions which is being tested out 
with great success This model weighs 220 pounds 


Twenty feet long bv Rn feet wide it will accommo 
date fifty passengers inboard and one hundred more 
perched upon the rubber tube 


The Passing of the Longhorn 

Our appreciation of the value of van shmg animal 
races always comes a little too late fthiewenre 
lamenting the extinction of this or that beast or 
bird we do nothing to prevent some other from 
following in the same path and later we awake 
to the fact that there is st 11 another m ss ng species 
Then we lament again Thu®, wl lie we have been 
re. retting our criminal neglect m allowing the buffa 
lo to be killed oft \\c bare been Io«mg the Texas 
longhorn, which within thirty years coverelwith 
its ruHions the k\ eslern prairies from Canada to 
Mexico To-dav a lone specimen of this variety is 
a conositv in tbe 1 cart of the range where onec it 
flourished in full glory 

So here on the ranges where his forefathers once 
grazed tv the hundreds of tl onsinds this lone relic 
of the past i* to-day a ge u nc object of curios ty and 
has been kodaked so often tbit according to the 
statements of the forest officers, whenever he sees a 
earner* being opened up he immediately strikes nn 
attitude Bnd i »se9 himself f r the benefit of the 
photographer ... , 

The buffalo and the wild turkey after going yen 
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A 1 onghorn Steer 

louslv near the 1 oe of ann h lat on are now ncreas 
ng Jowly n nnmbe s ow ng to the effort* of fi 8 ™* 
preserves and of the^ *" 


S Jowly 

,'n alone to go*’- The L terarj D gest 

The Naval Smoke-Screen 


That the molte screen or smoke attack wh 
ha* been used so f equently and effect rely n th 




Non-s citable safes float after the alt p his sank 


present » i o g Dated n the Uo ted States Nary 
s asae ted by the author of an art cle on The 
Destroyer and the Torpedo n The heteot Be 
truer can (New \ork March 3) The wr ter says 
that t was fi st used n the Atner can destroyer 
fleet under the command ofCapta n Ebeile 

In the battle of Jutland the Germam destroyers 
made use of th s smoke screen as a p otect on to 
tl * r own battle sb ps when they were be ng hear ly 
h t by the battle sh p dii ona under Adm ral 
jell coe 


Floating tafei for ahips 

Non s nkablc safes or vaults for all sorts of vale 
able* on sh pboard are deser bed a The Popular 
he ence Monthly (New \ork March) 

Why bother about ways to recover sunken 
treasure when a non s nkable purser s safe would 
prevent the s nklng ? 

hup ed by the knowledge of the lack of preven 
t re measure* of th s k nd Menottl Nan □ has dee sed 
a non s nkable vault wh ch l not only large enough 
to bold the purser’s safe but wb ch alsoprovaes 
storage space for reg stcred ma 1 gold bull on and 
valuables owned by the passengers 

Nanni plans to nstall several of h s float ng 
sates n a large vert cal cyl ndr cal steel cas ng placed 
n a well am dsl ps the top of the well be ng flush 
w th the upper deck and covered w tlf a loote fitt ng 
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A SHIP EQUIPPED W ITS FLOATLNC SAFES. 

A cross section showing the well and the safes in 
position, one for each deck 


easily removed cap The safes are placed one on 
top of another, the first , second , and third-class 
passengers each having a safe for their valuables^ 
The two lower safes serve as a repository for 
registered mail and tor the most precious part of the 
ship s cargo 

Ready access is gamed to the safes through doors 
provided m both the outer and inner casings at the 
%anous decks Thus, the first class passengers* for 
instance, could place their valuables in the safe 
at night and remove them in the morning Of 
course there w ould be a guard in charge of each 
Safe 

‘ If a ship equipped with such a system of floating 
safes should sink, the cover of the well would float 
off and the water would enter the steel casing and 
force the safes to rise to the surface Once on the 
surface the safes bob about, to be eventuallr picked 
up by a passing craft 

"The inventor has also prou led for hermetically 
sealed floats to be placed at the extreme bottom of 
the well under the last safe Attached to this float 
is a cable which serves to indicate the position end 
identity of the ship 

•*lt is said that the value cf cargoes annually lost 
on the I ntish coast in time of peace is $45,000, 
000 Of course the loss has increased with the 

“The Luutaaia bad about $1,000,000 in gold 
and jewetiy and [several millions in securities 
aboard ” 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 

By Frank now els E\ aas. 

Author of “Five Years," “The Cmem.i Girl," &c 

[All Rights Rescbved] 


[Our rtaders are informed that all characters in 
'his story are purely imaginary, and if the name of 
any living person happens to be mentioned no person 
•I reflection is intended ] 

CHAPTi R XI. 

Glad\ s loses a friend. 

((AS soon as ever I’ve pot the estimates 
in, and the plans have been passed 
By the local authorities, we shall 
start budding. When that old slum round 
the corner is down and the new street cut 


through, we shall he right ban? in a good 
position. Miss Tremayne. And I'm going 
to have the place like one there is in 
Piccadilly : a supper-saloon at the back 
where people can sit down and have any 
kind ol fish they want in eomlort, a nice 
little oyster bar in the iront, and lobsters 
and all sorts of things for sale. Ah, we’ll 
have a swagger place, I tell you. And I 
shall look forward to seeing you, Miss 
Tremayne, walking about, keeping an eye 
on everything, and being the manageress 
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of the best fish shop this side of, the 
water ” 

- “That’ll be very nice, I’m sure, Mr. 
Parlow,” agreed Gladys, as she stood one 
night after closing time with Mr Parlow 
and the boy assistant, listening to the 
proprietor’s plans for the future 

He was most enthusiastic, was Mr 
Parlow He saw Ins shop crowded d iy 
after day and night alter night, and lie 
acknowledged frankly th it he was making 
money hand over fist, an l that it wus an 
even better business than the other one, 
where he had put in a manager, preferring 
after all to remain here himself 

“That’s where it'll be — the shop front 
opening that way,” he pointed to a wall 
“The oyster bar there, fish over here, and 
the supper saloon at the back And there 
will be a little office for you in the corner 
theie, Miss Tremayne Me ? Oh, I shall 
be downstairs in the kitchens keeping an 
eye on things Now then, Tom you can 
slip off , 1 11 lock ever) thing up Miss 
Tremayne, 1 11 see you home as usual ’ 
Gladys had become quite accustomed to 
Mr Purlovv seeing her home every night 
Hl had said that the neighbourhood was a 
rough one, but she had not seen anything 
to alarm her as she w alked home at night, 
for she was by now well known in the 
neighbourhood, nnd even the Imlers had a 
civil * Good night, mtss," for her as she 
hurried along Everybody knew, respect 
ed, and liked "the pretty girl at the fried 
fish shop” ns they called her 

At first it was only on Saturday nights 
that Mr Parlow used to escort her home, 
then it had become two nights a week, 
and lately it had drifted into every night 
And while Gladys liked the motive that 
prompted the action, she had to confess to 
herself that it was rather invidious having 
a man to walk home with her so regularly 
Some of the customers began to chaff her, 
and also Mr Parlow, about it 

‘ Saw you lookin’ after the lady on ’er 
way 'one, Mr. Parlow ” 

“.•vow then. Missy, ’oo was you out 
with last night ? ’ 

Such were the remarks which, in a quite 
genial way, were often bandied about the 
shop So Gladys had decided that to night 
she would kindly but firmly impress upon 
Mr Parlow that, while she appreciated 
his little attention, she was perfectly cap 
able of walking home by lier«elf And on 
the way this particular night she was try- 


ing to fashion her words so that they 
would not give offence when Mr Parlow, 
who had been walking along silently, 
startled her by Ins first w ords 

“I’ve been wondering whether you’ve 
been noticing anything, Missy he said, 
clearing his throat 

"Noticing anything ’ Noticing what? 
What do you mean, Mr Parlow ? ” 

“Well, about me You’ve not noticed, 

I suppose, that I've been looking at you n 
good de il , y ou wouldn’t know, of course, 
that I've been thinking about yotl n good 
deal more You’ve not noticed me sighing*, 
and a bit thoughtful nt times, have you ? 

"1 don’t know that I have, Mr 
Parlow, ’ said Gladys, quite innocently, 
wondering what the man was talking 
about 

“Ah, well, there are other people who 
have noticed it ” Mr Parlow, who was 
fat, half paused in his walk as iffor breath, 
and then went on solemnly “I’ve noticed 
it myself, too I don’t eat like 1 used to, 
and though trade's good better than ever 
it was, still somehow I’m not happy But 
I know wbat it is I’ve found out at last 
Can’t you guess ’ ’ 

"No, 1 can't indeed, Mr Parlow ” 

‘I suppose you’ve noticed that Pvebecn 
walking home every night with you, but 
you’ve not seen that Pve stood outside 
the place where y ou live, underneath your 
window, for uimutes after you’ve gone In > 
You don’t know, of course, that I’ve been 
thinking of you all the way home, and in 
iny sleep as well J It’s come to this, Mi*s 
Tremayne— 1 knov what's the matter with 
me , I know wbat's been making me feel so 
funny all over It’s love, that’s what it 
is ” 


Gladys was silent Tor in the last few 
sentences she had seen through his words 
This fat, good natured man was in love 
with her 

“I’ve beerttrying to make up my mmd to 
out with it," he went on, “and it’s got to 
come out to night ” 

He stopped under n lamp post panting 
and wiping his face, whichshone, although 
the night was cold Gladys stopped also 
“I’m not much of n hand at this sort of 
thing," he went on “It's the first time 
1 ve done it in my' life, but you’re the only 

woman I ever saw I could love I don’t 

know wbat the proper way to do it is 
Missy, but what I want to say is this”— 
be mopped his face again— “do you think 
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you could get along with me as a bus 
band 7 Do you think you could marry me 7 " 
To anyone who overheard, the words 
might have seemed comic, the fat man 
might have looked funny, perspiring and 
struggling with his words and his 
thoughts But to Gladys it ua« touching, 
it was pathetic, and she had not the 
slightest inclination to laugh For she 
knew this man, this fat employer of hers 
she knew his good heart, how kind he 
was to the poor, to his mother and 
sisters, whom he kept in comfort She 
thoroughly respected Mr Parlow and 
this proposal, under the unromantic shade 
of a street lamppost, was to her as 
sacred and as noble as if it had been made 
to her in a palace by a prince 

“Mr Parlow," answered Gladys, very 
gently, “I respect you very greatly, very 
deeply , 1 honour you You pay me a 
great honour, too, in asking me to be 
your wife You are such a straigbtfor 
ward man yourself that I know you will 
like me to be straightforward too Please 
don’t be hurt, please don’t be angry if 
I say, thank you, thank you very much 
but it must be no You won’t think too 
much of it, will yon, Mr Parlow 7 And 
we shall be just the same good friends in 
the future, shan’t we’ You have been so 
kind to me, 1 like you so much , you’ll let 
me stop on just as your waitress wont 
you 

“I kuewit’ 1 knew it' said Parlow 
1 I knew it couldn't be It was too good 
to .think of But 1 shall never marry 
anyone else I’m too fat, and I shall soon 
be too old I had no right to think of a 
young girl like you, but 1 couldn’t help it 
Missy, I couldn't help it You're not 
angry with me, are you 7 ’ 

- ‘Oh.no no* You ve done me n great 
L honour Now, shall we walk on 3 It’s 
beginning to rain ’ 

They vv nlked on in silence till Gladys 
was nt the door of her lodgings, and then 
she held out her hand to say good night 
to Mr Parlow He took it and held it 
in his for n second, and then spoke in 
rather a shakv voi"c 

“I’ve said what I meant to sav, and I 
said it badly I suppose but any wav I’m 
. happier now that 1 have said it You 
"Out think any the worse of me for it, 
perhaps And I just want vou to know 
this, that things will go on just the same 
as usual, I hope, and you know that you 


always have a friend m me It’s a bit 
of a knock down for me, but there, well 
try and forget all about it ’’ 

And the fat man, moved by a sudden 
impulse, took off his hat as a courtier 
might have done and, with an action that 
was almost graceful kissed Gladys’s hand, 
and she believed she felt a tear left behind 
4 God bless you, my deat, and may you 
always be happy You don’t mind my 
saving that doyou ? ’ 

Tlit next moment Mr Parlow was 
gone, and Gladys felt sad that night as 
she tried to sleep She was rather nervous 
when she went to the shop the next day, 
she feared that he, or she, or both of them, 
might show some embarrassment But 
Parlow was a gentleman by instinct if 
not by birth, and in all Tits conduct and 
manner he was just simply again the 
kind hearted employer With a delicacy 
that was admirable he said at closing 
time that Tom, the boy, would see her 
home that night 

‘I shall be a bit late here myself, 
Missy,’ he said “I’ve one or two things 
in the books I want to go into ’ 

’ Ob, I shall be all right, Mr Parlow, 
thank you It’s quite safe going home ’ 

So thenceforth Gladys went home by 
herself She and Mr Parlow remained 
the best of friends, though occasionally 
she w ould feel his eyes fixed upon her, and 
she saw in them a look which told her 
that he still loved her, but never again 
did he approach the subject which he 
himself had said should be forgotten 

Soon the alterations in the shop were 
began , gradually there came indications of 
the supper saloon at the back of the shopp 
walls began to be knocked down, and at 
length there came the time when the shop 
was shut altogether for a week w hile the 
final arrangements were made 

“Now, you take a holiday for a bit. 
Missy Go and see your friends down at 
Camberwell, that coster and his missus, 
and then come back and have a look at 
the new shop before it’s opened You II 
be proud of it And we shall have to talk 
about what wages are to be paid then 
You see we shall want two waitresses, 
and then there must be a couple of m«n to 
look after the trade, and you 11 have plenty 
to do, too Butweshnnt quarrel about 
terms, I expect ’* 

Parlow was going to do the thing 
properlv, there was no doubt at 
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that The old slum round the corner had 
been pulled down, the street had been 
broadened by now, and there was every 
indication that a good class fried fish 
shop would flourish 

So Gladys went off quite happily to 
Camberwell, where Meg and her husband 
were established in business 

Meg had ajked her to go and stay 
there whenever she had a chance She 
bad been there nearly every Sunday since 
they had been married, and it was very 
pretty to see Meg’s pride in the home 
The furniture wasn t much, wasn t 
expensive, but it was furniture, and it 
was their own Then there was the shop 
and the little cart and pony that Ted 
drove round in the mornings for orders 
But when Gladys stayed there on her 
holidays she saw a subtle difference some 
where, a difference in Meg, in Ted, and 
without beating about the bush when she 
was alone with Meg she asked her private 
lv what was the matter 
J “Yes ” Meg nodded and the tears came 
into her eyes, “we can t keep it, no Gladys, 
dear It’s no good We am t maktn no 
profit The trade ain’t what it was 
Jrackvd up to be, and as we don t believe 
in eettin’ into debt we shall ave to shift 
Ted ’ll ’ave to go back to his barrer, and I 
shall ’ave to— well I shall ’ave to find some 
work of some kind And, raydear 
She whispered into Gladys s ear 
‘ Ted and I both w anted one, she went 
on “and now, well we’re almost sorry 
that there’s one cornin’ It does seem ’aro, 

don’t it, avin’ to gne it all up, all we ve 

worked for We shall ’ave to start all over 
again w c shan’t lose our furniture, but ive 
shan’t ’ave nowhere to put it One room 
’ll be as much as we can afford, one room 
for ourselves and the baby Oh, JP7, ° ear ' 
it does seem ’ard, it does seem ard 

And Gladys knew that it was hard 
Indeed The two good, kc nest people, 
who had striven and struggled for their 
little ambition, would now have to give 
op, would have to go back to a life that 
was perilously near poverty And there 
was a baby coming, too ! But still, there 
wns Mac kMp.nK up a brave heart, and 
little Ted, too, and Gladys went back to 
Parlow’s feeling that after all bravery is 
not only a battlefield quality , it comes 
out as well on the battlefield of the 
struggles of men and women 
1 Gladys found that Farlow s shop was 


changed as if by the touch of a fairy wand 
There was a large plate glass window on 
each side of the mahogany and glass door 
Behind these windows were to be placed 
the fish, the lobsters, the crabs and all the 
other good things that Parlow was going 
to sell Just inside the door there was a 
little oyster bar and snacks of fish counter, 
and behind that a meat supper room The 
decorations were not yet completed, for 
the shop would not be open for another 
week There were the floor coverings to 
be laid down, and all the necessary linen 1 
and plate and things to he bought 
Gladys spent a busy and very happy week 
helping in all the new arrangemints, and 
at length there came the night before the 
opening The supplies of fish for the next 
day were to be brought by Mr Parlow 
at the early morning market, and Gladys 
had ordered for herself a new black dress 
to be paid for by the shop She had 
engaged two girls as waitresses, and .she 
was in future to be manageress at a 
salary of thirty shillings a week and 
commission 

Everything was ready, and in the 
supper room at the back of the shop Mr 
Parlow had provided a little supper for a 
few intimate friends, as well as his mother 
and his two sisters nice, pleasant spoken 
women they were, worshipping their 
brother 

The meal was a merry one Parlow 
raised his glass to all, and then one of the 
guests, and boyhood friend of Parlow’s, 
stood up and raised his glass and said 

“To our fnend Parlow One of the best. 
I’\e known him as a hoy and man, and 
never knew a better Here's to Jim Par- 
low 1 Good luck to Ins shop, and God 
bless him 1” 

"That's just like my old fnend Bill, 
always making a hero out of someone 
else,’’ cned Parlow from the top of the 
table “But still, it’s very kind of you all, 
friends,’’ he rose to his feet here, “and so 
I'll say thank you, and that’s all I've 
had many blessings in ray life, and I’m 
grateful for them all, j es, I’m grateful- 
grate—’ 

He seemed to grope, to fumble for his 
words, repeated the last syllable two or 
three times, and then his face turned a sort 
of leaden hue, his lips went purple, opening 
and moving and gasping as u for breath, 
and then with a crash he fell back in his 
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“Go tint! get something in jour own 
line, my tie u.-'govemessmg or som.thmg 
like that,” tins one said “VVc don't w ant 
real ladies messing about m our kitchens 
and places, and then going away speaking 
at public meetings and w ruing in the 
papers about the disgraceful way waitress 
es ace treated On X know* 1 hid one of 
your lot here once, but no more, thank 
you Got up a strike amongst the girls 
she did " 

And so the weary days went on soon 
drawing out into weeks Gladjs, indeed, 
finding out the strange truth of the state 
ment that her looks were against her as a 
waitress But there was really nothing 
else that she could do She was not clever 
enough with her needle to earn anything 
by fancy work, for which, indeed there is 
little or no demand nowadays She had 
thought once of going into domestic 
service but a visit to the registrj office 
soon disabused her of that idea Seriaats 
are alw ays badly w anted, and the \\ oman 
told her bluntly that her inexperience was 
nothing— she could always find u ork ei en 
for girls -who had never been out before— 
but here, again, it was her looks which 
were against her 

‘1— l— l wish I were ugly, I wish l 
were 1” Gladys said more than once to 
herself, as she hurried along through the 
streets, realising that to n lonely girl 
good looks are indeed a danger 

And so the weeks went on until the 
golden so\ ere gns were reduced to one 
then after the last one was changed, the 
shillings with alarming rapidity began to 
go, until now Gladys had but a few 
coppers left 

It was bitterly cold She really badly 
wanted new, warm clothing n’irm*r than 
that she already had for when to the b-st 
of her ability she had last replenished her 
wardrobe it was only mi Idle autumn, and 
now it was the depth of winter But new 
clothes could not be thought of, and as a 
matter of fact she reflected with a shiver 
that the day would soon b* at hanl when 
some of her thing* would have to go to 
the pawnshop or to the w ard robe dealer 

Poor Meg and Ted, too, had faileu on 
evil times, as Meg had predicted It was 
one of those hard winters that bring 
misery and sometimes rum to the small 
street traders, ami it w as with the utmost 
difficulty that Ted could firing in a few* 
pence a day, that he could ei en pay the 


rent of the one small room where they 
lived T1 k little shop, the little home, had 
been given up and most of the furniture, 
so sa\ cd anil scraped for, had been sold to 
pay the debts For Ted had been swindled 
over the shop, there was no doubt stall 
about that The kindhearted aunt, the 
publican’s wife, had helped once, and she 
could not be expected to come to the rescue 
now’ lliey had had their chance, and they 
had failed That was the way Ted and 
Meg briefly looked at it they must go on 
their own now to use their favourite ex 
prcssion < 

Of ill this Gladys w as thiuking as she 
stood under the awning of a secondhand 
tool shop in a crowded, hustling, South 
Lon Ion thoroughfare not far from Black 
friars Bridge 

There were tools of all kinds displayed 
on tables outside the shop, b“bmd the 
windows ol which were more tools , ham 
raers saw* pincers, metal measures, 
strange looking implements of all kinds 
and conditions were here displayed There 
were also compassses, telescopes and 
mariners instrum-nts in fact, almost 
every appliance made of metal was to be 
sold at thi* tiny fronted shop 

The proprietor a little vvizuvd old 
man with a dirty face scrubby b*ard, and 
eyes p'-enng short sightcdly through steel 
rimrncJ glasses perched on the edge of a 
long nose sat in a chair just by the shop 
entranc lie sat there with lu$ paper 
Iiuddfcd close to fits nose, evidently ini 
p-rvious to the coll for lie wore no over- 
coat, only a shabby ol I frock coat of very 
thm material 

Gladys had taken shelter from the ram 
underneath th» awning of the shop, it vv is 
n shelter merhead at nnv rate, though 
th- cutting wind blew the ram in gustily 
at one side, mill she moul uneasily from 
foot to foot, feeling the wet oozing - 
through her boots that now badly wanted 
solving and h cling In a few days' time 
there would be rent due the pawnshop 
would ha\e to find that Bat her boots? 
She must have her boots mended She 
wondered w hether she could make up her 
mind to nsk Ted to mend them for her if 
she bought the leather Meg had shown 
her with pnde a pair that Ted had soled 
and heeled to save expense Oh, how 
bitterly cold it was, she thougut, ns she 
shivered there m h*r thin coat, which 
u as not warm enough for such weather. 
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But then she tried to console herself w itli 
the thought that it was lucky she had a 
coat at all , she might lia\e heen without 
altogether 

"It won't hurt jou to mo\e on now, 
will it wheezed the old man again as, 
a bent old figare, he hobbled out w ith a 
long pole to push up the aw mng "I’m 
not turning you away, mind you, I’m 
just wanting that the entrance to m3 
shop shouldn’t he blocked up Oh dear, 
its bad — trade’s very bad* Can’t aflord 
to lose a penny these davs ” 

'"Oh I’m sorry’” said Gladys "I 
didn’t know I was blocking up the waj 
I’ll mp\e at once ” 

Gladys took a step aw ay onlj to find 
her arm clutched by the old man who 
only just reached up to her shoulder He 
was looking in her face curiously as he 
held her arm 

"I suppose 3 ou think I’m unkind, don t 
30U’ I know ’ You'll go away and hate 
me, bate me, think oT me as a disagree ible 
old man, won’t you’ So I am, so I am 
And I’ve got everything to make me hard 
No raonej', no money, no money’ And 
I’ve got to keep up this shop and to live, 
and an old man like me ought to be 
sitting at his fireside doing nothing 
Understand, understand’” 

He spoke rapidly and had a habit of 
repeating himself Glad3S looked at the 
curious old face that was peering into 
hers 

"Yes, I’m very hard, very hard,’ he 
went on "But I have to be Now, look 
here, you’re cold, aren’t you, you're cold 
I can see it in 3 our face, and I saw your 
shivering just now What are you doing 
standing here’ I’ve seen 3011 go by cver3 
morning, watched 30U, watched you’ve 
" got whiter evciy da3 Whj don’t you 
get some vv ork to do” A young strong 
healthy girl like 30U doing nothing, and 
nn old man like me has got to work* Go 
inside, go inside, into the shop and into 
the room at the back, and sit b} the fire 
and warm 3 ourself I hate to see people 
looking miserable It makes nie miserable 
m\ self and I hate, that, for it's a hard, 
hard world An old manlike me having 
to work like tins’ It’s a shame, that’s 
\\h it it is, n *hnrae’ Now go in, get inside 
there qtttcklj ’ * 

Ab lie spoke the old man was catching 
hold of Gkuljs and urging her towards 


the shop entrance, chattering avva3 all 
the time like a v oluble parrot 

"Want to get warm, don’t you” Its 
a good thing to be warm,” went on the 
oldman "Well, go inside and sit down 
there ” , , , 

He took her through the dim shop and 
almost pushed her into a stuP*3, rather 
smelly little parlour at the back It had 
an unmistakable odour which told 01 
windows nev er opened, of dust accumulat 
ed ever3 where, in fact, of a general lack 
of cleanliness There was a dirty white 
cloth on the table, a coar<=e soup plate, a 
rough knife and fork, and some bread on a 
wooden platter On the hob simmered 
a saucepan There was a good fire in the 
grate, and Glad3S sat down by it thank- 
fully, for she was tired with her long 
w alk to the Cit3 and back She had had 
no breakfast that morning, only just a 
penn3 cup of tea, for she had not dared 
to risk an3 of her precious coppers on 
such extravagances as bread and butter 
She spread her hands to the blaze 
luxuriating in the warmth, and the old 
man came hobbling into the room 

"Ah ” he croaked, "all very well lor 
you to be sitting there getting warm 
while I in outside in the cold, but I’m going 
to get warm, too, now No I’m going to 
sit here near the door so that 1 can keep 
my e3 e on that 3 0ung scoundrel outside 
Shouldn’t be surprised if he went off with 
something one of these dajs Now, wait 
a minute ’ I’ve got some stew here 
W lule I’m puttiug some out keep 3 our eye 
through the window* on that bo3 He’s a 
demon, that’s what he is ” 

Through the rather grim3 glass half of 
the door Gladvs could see a small bov of 
about fourteen or fifteen standing in the 
shop, cvidentlv taking the place of the 
proprietor while he took his midday meal 
As Gladv s vv atched «he became aw arc of a 
most delightful smell of cooking, reall3 a 
most appetising and delightful odour, and 
it brought home to her hornbly the 
remembrance that she had not tasted food 
tbatdaj, m fact nothing since four o’clock 
the da3 before, and then only n musty egg 
and two thick slices of bread and butter 
"There, there,” saul the old man point 
ing to the soup plate heaped vv ith the rich, 
savourj stew, ‘you eat that 'now It’ll 
do you good I hate to sec white faces«*~ 
like vours about , thev tnal c me 
—miserable Goon cat it tip. 
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or I shall be cross, and I’m a terribly cross 
old man This’ll <lo for me ” 

From a liook^on a shelf close bv lie 
took down a teacup, there being no more 
plates \ lsible 

“But I can’t take j our plate *” said 
Gladys, bewildered, haidly realising that 
she was suddenly transported from the 
cold outside to warmth and a meal 

“Then if you don’t like it, go-go 1 I 
can't abide people arguing with me Cat 
it all up, or if you don’t want to go out 
again into the told Go on 1 I don’t want 
any disagreeable people here ’’ 

Gladys laughed , she really couidn t help 
it The old man was so quaint, so insistent 
on the lact that it was a hard world, that 
things were disagreeable, and yet in his 
strange, crusty manner he was being so 
kind So Gladys sat down and gratefully 
tasted the stew 

“Oh, how delicious 1 ' she said “It’s 
most beautifully cooked ’’ 

“Of course, of course' I do it myself 
Can’t stand a worn in messing about with 
my food There's the bread— help yourself 
And if you want anything to drink you 
can make yourself a cup ol tea— there s 
some in that tin over there Now you sit 
there as long as you like and keep warm, 
while l go out to the front again Can t 
trust anybody I know that boy’ll rob 
me some day Stop as long os you like, 
and for Heaven’s sake try and look 
bappy ’’ , , 

Out went the strange old man, ana in a 
lew seconds the small boy, red headed, 
with a turn up nose and impadent eyes, 
hurried into the room 

“I generally ’ave wot old Nosey leases. 
Miss,’’ said the boy. “Stoo smells .a bit 
good this mowin' " 

A cheeky, typical Cockney boy was this, 
and Gladys watched him tuck into w hat 
\va 3 left of the stew with a fine, healthy 

^“Ah^that w as good 1” he said when be 
had finished “When I’ve got through a 
bit of puddut’ that mother’s keepm' for me 
at ’ome, I shan't ’urt ” 

“Good gracious, are you going to eat 
pudding alter all that stew said Gladys 
“Now, where's the place where you wash 
up? I cant leave these things dirty like 
this” • 

“Wash up ' Wash op 1' The boy spoke 
almost m horror. “Why , old Nosey, ’e just 
ntiscs ’em under the tap in the sink and 


then lets ’em dry, or scry likely 'c used the 
same things tw ice ” 

“ That’s \ cry horrid,” said Gladys, de- 
cisively “Aren’t you going to wash up 
your cup 5 ” (The boy bad taken another 
from a nail ) “Ugh,” she went on, “I hate 
to sec people eat Iik* tins Aren’t there 
any more plates ? Now, come along, the ofd 
gentleman has been very kind to me , he’s 
given me a meal and let me get warm , the 
least that I can do is to leave his things 
clean for him Don’t y oa think so ?” 

“Well, I never * I never thought of it 
I suppose I ought to 'ave washed up every 
day But 'e didn’t seem to mind. All right, 
I’ll ’elp, Miss ” , 

The kettle w as soon boiling, the things 
were taken into a very gamy scullery at 
the back and vv ashed up, and put away on 
the shelves , the tablecloth was folded up 
an! put away, and then Gladys looked 
round for a duster, or its equivalent She 
found a dilapidated old rag, which she 
used with some effect on the dresser and 
tabic, after which sh- tidied up the hearth 
and grate an I generally made the place a 
little more orderly in appearance 

The small boy, who informed her that 
he only attended to the shop during old 
Nosey s dinner hour, had gone by now, 
and Gladys was giving one last regretful 
look at the bright fire, for now sue felt 
that she really must go This strange old 
person had beea exceedingly charitable to 
her, and she must now go out into the 
cold, aw ay back to her own little bedroom 
to— io what? Well, to think, to sit hud- 
dled up with the caanterpanc or hlaakct 
arouna her, trying to keep warm, think, 
ing, thinking, thinking 

“Hallo, hallo, vvliat have you been do- 
ing ?” said the old man, suddenly coming 
into the room “You've been interfering 
with my room ' Oh, it’s v ery hard that I 
can’t have things left alone 1 ’ 

“I’m sorry I thought you would like 
the place tidied up a little It was really 
rather untidy,’’ said Gladys “But I must 
go now Thank you very much for the 
warmth and the food It’s very kind of 
J ou ” 

“Kind ’ Kind ’ I’ve never been kind in 
my Ufe Sit down, sit down! The shop’s' 
shut— got to shut it at one o’clock Tool 
isH Act of Parliament Can’t even leave 
an n ^ n l° ne Sit down, sit dow n 1” 
Really this was a most extraordinary 
oil Fellow, thought Glad vs, as she sat 
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flown in the high-backed chair by the 
fire. 

. The old man sat down opposite to her. 
He looked and looked at Her, and then 
looked again, his hands clutching the arms 
oaeach side of liis chair, his face working, 
till at length Gladys saw a large tear roll 
down each cheek, leaving a little white 
furrow on the grimy skin. 

“Her eyes, her eyes ! And her mouth ! 
.Her 'eyes and her mouth ! u he repeated, 
looking away. 

And then suddenly he snatched out from 
, his pocket a most unclean-lookmghandker- 
chief and dabbed furiously at Ins face. 

"There, I am being made miserable 
again 1 Oh, it’s a hard world, very hard.” 

"What is it that’s upset you r” asked 
Gladys rather timidly, thinking for a 
moment that she was in the presence of a 
lunatic, 

"Yes, you’re just like her, just like my 
daughter. She died twenty years ago. 
I've seen you go by ev?ry day, but I've 
never seen yon so close as this before. Yes, 
her eyes and her mouth ! She was all that 
was left to me— all, and when she died I 
was left alone. Twenty odd years have I 
sat in that chair outside my shop, and 
never has a woman entered this room all 
this time until now. Just like her, just 
like her in the eyes and the mouth !” 

- And again the old man’s eyes were fixed 
on Gladys. 

"Who are you? What are you? Tell 
me something about yourself," he went 
on. "I’m a very hard old man, but you 
remind me of her.” 

Gladys told him briefly that she was 
just a girl trying to earn her living, and 
that she wasn’t very successful at it. 

The old man was silent for a few 
, seconds, then he went to an old-fashioned 
writing-table at the side, unlocked a 
drawer, and brought out of it a 
photograph which he showed to Gladys. 

"That was my daughter— my daughter,” 
he said. "She looked after me for a long 
time after her mother died, and then she 
died too. You’re like her, you know, 
you’re like her.” 


Gladys looked at the photograph, but 
of course she could hardly tell whether 
there was a likeness or not ; she murmured 
something incoherently and then handed 
it back to the old man. 

"Look here,” lie said after he had put 
the photograph back, "you want work, 
don’t you; you want work? Would you 
like to come and live here and help me 
look after the shop’ I’m getting old, very- 
old. There’s a room here that you could 
have, and you could have your food, too, 
of course, and I’d girc you — what? I’m 
very poor; I can’t give you very much. 
Say eight shillings a week ? That’s more 
than I would give anyone else, more than 
I’d give anv other woman, for I wouldn’t 
hare one ur the house. Bat you're like 
her, you’re like her.” 

A room, food, eight shillings a week! 
Had miracles happened? Gladys looked 
at the old man. He was a strange, weird, 
eccentric old creature ; he had evidently 
loved his daughter, that pretty, smiling 
girl of the photograph. Food, lodging, and 
eight shillings a week ! Should she take it? 
Yes, of course ! And anyway, she thought 
to herself, she could cam her money and 
her keep by looking after the old fellow. 
The place was really filthily dirty; he 
lived in a hugger-mugger manner; she 
could make him comfortable. And at 
any rate her immediate future would be 
safe; the vision of being again outcast 
and homeless, which stalked with her 
everywhere, had vanished. 

"But you know nothing of me? You 
would want a reference first I You could- 
n’t take anybody perfectly strange into 
your house,” she said. 

"Yes, I could, j'es, I could if I liked. I’ll 
take you because you’re like her. Will you 
come? I want somebody. I’m getting 
old ; getting old.” 

"Yes, I’ll come,” said Gladys simply. 

So that night Gladys was installed under 
the roof of Arnos Claymer, dealer in second- 
hand tools and scientific instruments. 

{To be continued). 
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SltANTINlkFTAN TlIF BOLPOR SCHOOL Ol 
RtlUtL>R»VtTH TagORF by W w Petrson Pub- 
lished by Macmillan (f Co 4s 61 fiet 

The Asram at Sbantimketan, Bolpar founded by 
Maharsbi Devendranath Tagore and started by hi* 
boo, the poet Sir Rabindranath Tagore, has, in recent 
years awakened the interest of many people who are 
interested in the poet s life and works Various 
accounts of the school have been published from time 
to time in English and American papers and it may 
seem, therefore that there is nothing new to com 
mumcate with regard to it Hence the present 
account of • Shanumketan' by Mr Pearson, seems 
to have little justification fonts appearance, consider 
mg that so much has already been written about tt e 
school and that, after all, tbe account of a tiny school 
is no better than a prospectus interesting only to 
those who are concerned with educational work aod 

"^Batthe title n misleading , fir the book consists 
not merely of an account of the school lint also ol a 
work of literary creation and the account serving 
only as a beautiful prelude to it The book contains 
an excellent translation by Mr Pearson of a lovely 
little tale of tbe ancient asram times, taken from toe 
Mababharata and written by the late Satnh Chan 
dra Roy. a poet of rare promise who 
died quite young at Ho! pur 1 suppoee that readem 
of the "Modem Review are familiar with aome of 
his poems which have been translated from his 
work* by Mr C P Andrews and Mr « 
\Y Pearson and printed from time to time m tms 

hsr&w 

asram ol the olden days It was. however, not 

isr. 'f -™. t 

an loner and vital spiritual h**"**. *° r . 

«Amr asram was taking a new form amid ttie 
conditions of modern life and the same ideal* w ere 
seeking their modern eipress.on when batocbandra 

was writing hi* story It was «*«*»«.• 

Hoova' he was writing, for he was aetually "Wrilv 
im. * h. old associations and Interests of life, the ola 
ideals of hfc, In his little tale He wa- ' the w>rds 

of Rabindranath Tagore, bringing to the surface 
for our daily use and purification, the *t ream of Ideals 

* The name of the work Is ‘Saiucliaodra Kachans 

bah or the writings of S-itlscbandra and is to be 
had of Oie Indian Publishing House, 23. Cornwallis 
btreet Calcutta 


tbat originated in the summit of our past, flowing 
underground in the depth of India’s soil —the ideals 
of simplicity of life, clarity of spiritual vision, pnnty 
of heart, harmony with the universe, and the con 
scionsness of the infinite p»rsonolity in nil creation " 
Consequently, itnaS the vision of a greater 'Earthly 
Paradise’ the Paradise that no change of time could 
deprive India of, that stirred the young poet Satis to 
the depths of his soul and made him frame out tbe 
story which seems to be so simple, yet is so perfect tn 
its artistic form and imaginative qualities, and more 
than anything else in its rare power of shaping the 
incidents into symbols of the eternal “alues oflife 
Tins latter quality really elevates it into something 
infinitely much greater than a mere tale for children 
In its imaginative qualities the story bears very 
much resemblance with Hawthorne s Tanglewood 
Talcs and Ceorgc Macdonald s Tairy Talcs But the 
exquisite descriptions here and there, eg.thcdcs 
cnptionofthe forest in chap iv, the description of 
tbe palace of Poushya in chapter v and the desenp 
tion of the nether regions in chap vn, can stand good 
comparison in power of imaginative delineation with 
the description of forest in Hyperion and the descrip 
Uoq of the bottom of the sea in Endymiou, of 
Keats 

Tbe descriptions in Satuhchaudra a tale are so very 
Keats like and astonishingly betray Keats' debgbt ul 
sensuous beauty and his power ol apt imagery 
The illustrations of the story by Mukul Chaudrn 
Hey a young artist of great promise, have been 
beautifully done and have added to tbe charm of 
the story 

Therefore, Mr rearson s account of tbe school has 
really been a 'fitting introduction' to the story, for 
the story would appear to be quite childish and 
trivial unless there was tbe background of the pre 
scot asram in whose fitting alone it could Impress 
and it* underlying symbols could be understood Of 
course ns nn account, Mr Pearsons description of 
the school 11 charming and exquisite and reads a! 
most like a beautiful idyll or n folklore of tbe an 
cWat tunes reproduced into modern form by a poet 
heart, whose imagination and aesthetic sympathies 
have discovered a fresh beauty and a new meaning 
in it The account is auntmgly accurate and faith 
fid not a single item being left out however trivial it 
may appear to be In fact every little detail of the 
asram life has been recorded with the utmost sym 
pnthy and with a feeling of wonder as though it 
were a new discovery to the writer This quality of 
sympathy has made this account of the school to 
marvettonsly sweet and refreshing 

But Mr Pearson’s account, exquisite as It 
l«, 1* lacking in one thing which canobt naturally 
be filled by him We cannot expect him to tell 
us in what ways tbe modern asram, ns an edu 
cational institution, has bien fostering and 
f inhering the race-culture and the race hen 
tage of India and how far it has been able torn 
body within itself the histone consciousness of our 
people This oncstton, it must be admitted '« n 
vital one and although Mr Pearsim’s account throw* 
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light oo it here and there esp*cially where he show a 
the <h flereneea of tcniperatu-it of the Indian und tm 


la the modern time my turn has also come to 
tlrinra of that agv. towering above all ages of subse. 

BSm K, costas p.rto. of I... .coo«nt " ife Sg 5 S~ “o f* 

jet he has barely touch-d upon the ,r, "S« 1 roy youth in the riverside solitude ot the sandbanks 

most important question throughout his account “V“ a ' t ‘ raecara - when I woke up to the 

The history of the school n not bound np with that f couatrjr and felt impelled to 

of the poets 1-fe alon- but with the history of the life calloltwspmo! «« * that lies in 

Of !*&,. .to Wo .11 - ttort - to» tb. Stod for broth 

ssaiNJ «. ssa3&s“* 7 7: 

of modern life, nnd usher m a *£' °r seclusion of her forests when the rest of the world w as 


had visions of this new birth, - - , , - 

m his ‘\aivedyn’ or Offerings to God, h.s hatha or 
historical billads some of-wbich have been translat 
ed in Fruit Gathering ’ He was full ol India and 

her glorious past at that time India's greatest con 
tnbution to the world, her Upamshads , contnui ig 
her rich spiritual wisdom originated in tin. lortar 


India had cut her path nnd broadened it for ages, the 
path that leads to a lift reaching beyond death, 
risin" high above the idealisation of political seltsh 
ness “and the insatiable lust for accumulation of 
materials , , , , . 

Thus the exclusiven-ss of my literary life burst 
barriers coming into touch with the deep-r aspir 


ninnlMi.r “T’l T 5' re or«?S h "o°; 'S'.-.’t? l.jh.dJ,.» lSr b«rt 

men, freed from the bonds of state anti soicty j,( e t he Sliantmiketan sauctnary founded 

thought the boldest thoughts the g rei »t«t fathcr and there Rr a Inally gathered round me. 

dreami i Celt the d>vue«t ^dioxa nil under the shades of sal trees boys from distant 

ideal of a new Brabraacharyasrara situated nr aw ay , 

from the dissipations ot city life «”»<> nursed and sneu mtroduction therefore was absolutely neces 

edinthe bosom of Mother Nature dawned on the * n for wllhout it from Mr Pearson's account one 
poet s mind and haunted hi n bke n Vis lon. d »7 » con ,j hardly difT rentiate the Bolpur School from any 
night lie thorn: lit of Shantinikctan , the place of gchoot in Earope and tmenca, from George 


meditation of his saintly father It was there, under ? P^'^ubhc'for instance with which the Botjji 

the chatim trees, with infinite solitude of space around -^ool was compared by many American 


him, that the great spirit of the Maharshi found 
The repose of his heart 
The joy of Ins mind 

The peace of his soul 

The poet could not choose a fitter place lor an , er3taQd the essential differen es between these 

nsram, where the spmtnal culture of India would ' am , one must know more of the history of the 

"“!h” h ,.”Slollb t ...... ..U.«b,b»lon. Bl “' PUr “ h ° 0 ‘ 


School was compared by many American papers But 
on the other hand then, ought to be a line of dc 
markatioo between Bolpur asram and other 
orthodox asrams started in different places m India, 
for instance the Gurukula Asram at Hard war ' r ~ 


poet of India although left out by Mr Pearson 
m his account has been finely dealt with by Rabmdra 
oath in bis beautiful introduction, which gives us 
a bit of his autobiogrnphy and is theretore ex 
treiuely interesting I cannot refrain from quoting 
here a few passages from the introduction winch 
will illuminate this aspect of the asram 

The greatest teachers in ancient India whose 
names are still remembered, were forest dwellers 
Bv the shade border of some sacred river 

Hi ‘ ‘ 


fo, The school has grown along with the growth of 
the poet sinner life and the growth of his times It 
has therefore from 1001 when it was first founded 
till 1917 the present year, (the date of its founds 
tion has not b-cn mentioned by Mr Pearson), passed 
through quite a variety of stages For four years, 
since its Inundation the asram went on humming the 
old forgotten strain that came from the past irom 
the woodlands of Aryan India of four thousand years 
Then tliery burst into the country i 


i thunder 


lalaynnlake they built their altar of fir* t, rated “^/“fhe' great national movement with its 
their cattle harvested wild r ’ c ^ . n Hie bosom trumpet blast of Bandc Mataram, its flaunting hop-s 

find, lived with their wives anrl children in . and high aspirations its riotous excitement and 

of primeval nature nieditaled upon the deepest lu „ pe ctanc y cane Thepo-t became its high 

problems of the soul and made t their ^ com Tt .e asram was no longer a shadow of the 

to grow m sympathy with *“ '“Sff . * students benighted past, it w as ‘a reality of the dawning day 
Wlt b thc Su P^ m ' .hi’.rl-ssons of immortal The country-consciousness surged high in the asram 
S.cked round »!«« and had their Issonsot^raraoi orconrse the western features of the school, e g , self 

life in the atmosphere of truth, peace and Ireeoo government of the boys and the atmosphere of free 

< Til rlt >. . . changed and dora did not suffer at this period But the emphasis 

*b° D gb m later ages mrcumstances chan e certainly laid on the spirit of ancient India. Not 

kingdoms Kjeat jtuds nail, t s ,mpty oa apirit nal s.de of ancient India, but on 

i a0 il n «f Wnri^ m the h”mes of the side of social life and rules as well, which were, 
M,* U of civilisation m our without question narrow and convention bound ' 
coun?r» .25 the ideils of those forest Fortunately, the narrow and aggressive lines on 

umvefMtiM AU our great classic poets id their epic which the whole movement was worked out making 
Verses and dramas “SEbacV with reverence upon patriotism an end unto itself and efficiency the goal 
that gollen daybreak of the awakenment of India s of all activities grew discordant tothepoet sgrow 
sotJ l h i mg spiritual life He suddenly cut himself away from 
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the movement lie sought solitude of spirit, he 
sought the universal joy of nature, he sought the 
• hidden springs of spiritual life It was then that 
many of u» longer ‘GitanjaU poems were written 
No words of come can describe the poet s devotion 
to the wort of the asram after Ins retirement from 
Swadcshism He became more and more meditative and 
prayerful, serene and reposeful in his manner and talk, 
and at the name time he took upon himself atl the 
lowly and humble duties of school teaching, school 
inspection nod school management Sometimes be 
shared the same room with the boys who had 
him always with them in their plays nod pastimes 
and In their hours of recreation The boys Ire 
quently encroached on Ins time and leisure, which 
he needed most for his art-creations But be was so 
benign, so tender so very considerate that be would 
rather stop when composing a poem and attend 
to a boy who would thus intrude on him 
than send him away These years were the years of 
the greatest m*pi ration to the asrnm hoys and 
teachers 1 have already said that during lhe«e year* 
most of his 'Gitanjab songs were composed uo 
Uednesdavn, the service dav of the asrnm the poet 
pave the nsram people his discourses of the Sadhana. 
Thus all the works which have won for him world 
reputation were primarily meant for his osram 
children, tiny boy* between 8 and 16 

ms visit to Tncland and America. his fame of 
Gitnnjnli* and the winning of the Nobel 
suited 10 an influx of world-eurrents into the go et 
stream of asrara life Now the asram is ‘he melting 
not where East and West would meet nod mingle 
Tbe highest culture ol the V. est would harmonise here 
-with the highest culture of the East There are Eng 
lull Gurus Mr Pearson being one of them along 
with Indian Gurus in tbe nsram now Tta former 
patriotic stage has now men into the h goer stage oi 
cosm c humanism 

the Introduction has become a fitting P ■ pM(rt0I1 
little representation of the o* rflrn J i , ft ■« this 

aEtHHa-’sss 

extract from the nddress — ■ 

lecture, or good advice or heard and 

sin™ 

IRRSSXSSCA r- 

s:* s !r.'fe^£ ’SSEj su 

superior wudom have become ashamed to ow«- 
nnd even modern schoolbovs also That » to saT * 
believe, in an Ideal life I h' 1 eve that, in al.tue 
flower, there is a living power hidden in beauty wh«k 
is more potent than a Maxim Gun I believe that 
the bird's notes Nature expresses herrell with «fo«* 
which is greater than that revealed m the dcafcni n S 


roar of the cannonade I believe that there hu 
ideal hovering over the earth— an Ideal of that Para 
disc which is not the mere outcome of imagination 
but tbe ultimate reality towards which all things are 
mOTing 1 believe that this vision of Paradise is to 
be seen in tbe Sunlight, and the green of the earth, la 
the flowing stream?, in the beauty of spring time, 
and tbe repose ot a winter morning Everywhere In 
this earth the spirit of Paradise is awake and sending 
forth its voice Even the most depressed, in 

some moment of their lives, have been touched by tbe 
voice, and not altogether lost, 

"I know that time who are here are being trnincd 
to be teachers That is my vocation also, but I never 
had any training One thing i« trnlv needed to be 
a Teacher of children— it is to be like children . ’ 

Ajitkitwar CniKiuvARTV 


RAm-NDRXiiTn Tagore— A sketch of bis life and 
works Second Edition G A Satcson A Co 
Madras Price Rs O-f-O 

The four nnna popular series of biographical book 
lets of eminent Indians published bv Messrs Natcson 
A Co like most other popular and cheap scries of 
books are scrappy and superficial and dwell more on 
the externals on the spectacular phases of a mans 
li*e than on the deeper cbmplexttics of his tempera 
rnent, the formative influences which shape him tbe 
attempt at adjustment of the inner and the outer 
world which makes itscll manifest both tn bis life as 
well as in hts creations of art and such other real 
phases of the man s life which make biography really 
interesting The sketch of Rabindranath Tagore's 
life and works nnder review is therefore unsatisfac- 
tory for it merely stitches together the newspaper 
comments and criticisms of Rabin lranath s Engl sh 
books (his Bengali books have not been mentioned at 
all) and scrappy excerpts from them here and 
there 

Jf such penny series are really necessary for popu 
Inrising a great man's life and works, they ought to 
be written by competent people who really know the 
man and his works intimately 

AjtTKOttAR CnAKRAVAKTr 

Thf liroo Aryan Packs study of the Origin 
of Ivoo Aryan rtopLK and Institutions by 
Rimaprosad Chanda, Raj shah I rprtf Pt f,pp I Ijj, 
price Rs J or 6s &i 

Mr Uamoprosad Chanda of Rajshabi is the only 
Indian scholar who has taken up Craniometry seri- 
ously More than once the Gorcrnmeot of Bengal has 
deputed him to obtain anthropometric data for a pro 
per discussion cl the origin of the tribes and castes of 
Bengal \ ery recently the Director General of \rchoeo- 
logy in India has granted him a special scholarship 
to enable him to study Archaeology in different parts 
of India The first part of Mr Chanda’s work is tbe 
first instalment of his contributions to Indma anthro- 
pology and to such serious student* who do not re- 
gard craciology os a humorous pastime, the work 
will appear to be the result of monumental labour 
and stupendous industry The author** close acrjualo- 
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tftnce with ancient Indian literature has qualified hint 
more than anybody else, who has appeared in this 
field for the elucidation of the proU'm that Las 
atnen about the origin of Indian races andcistes 
In bis work on Indo Arran races, we find that simph 
C>ty, erudition, veracity ned fearlessness which 
characterise Ramanrosad Chnoda s now classical 
work tbe History ol Bengal Tie appearance of this 
work mil no doubt lead to tremendous controversies 
a* u touches the softest part of the heart of the con 
servatire Indian in striking at Ins long-cherished ideas 
of caste and its origin One who has not been able to 
discard partiality and superstitious belief about the 
origin of castes is not competent to deal with these 
■laestioos It is very gratifying to find that an 
Orthodox Hindu who i* the father of a large grow 
„ ‘ng family lias the moral cournge to discuss questions 
-'Of Indian races and caste origin, in a scientific 
►pint and in the approved accurate historical 
method defying the socalled champions of the ortho 
oox rel gion whose inaia functions in the 20th cen 
tnry seem to be the retardation of the growth of 
knowledge and the progre«s of the Indian people 
The publication of the worl brings to light several 
conclusions which will delight anil enlighten serious 
students of history Conclusions that had been 
hitherto but dreams of antiquarians aud Arehaeo 
logists are now demonstrated ns being true and logi 
CaL The bool is full of such conclusions an d the 
di*cnssions that precede them are as interesting 
and as learned as the conclusions themselves 

The first chapter is devoted to the discussion of 
thcAryaaand non Aryan inhabitants of the \edic 
P cr, °d In a few short crisp sentences the author 
“ ei moostrntes the origin of the Sudrns and the Nisa 
uas of Vedic India- The \ arnas of the \edc period 
Were originally five in number — (1) The Priests 12) 
the fighting men (3) the tradesmen and husbandmen 
M the serfs and (5) tbe aboriginals That the 
Sudras of this period were a diflerent nee from the 
aboriginals has been proved by a quotation or two 
aud the conclusion is so decisive that I sincerely 
hope nobody in India or abroad will venture to 
I a ** e these questions In future The Sudrn is the 
® e "» who had no political existence, who had no 
Iljht to property and whose life was his master s 
The Nisada on the’ other hand according to the 
descriptions contained in ancient literature was the 
only possible ancestor of modern aboriginal tribes 
Linguistic proofs reduced to chart and graphs has 
enabled scholars to determine the close relation 
of the laqgnagrs of the AJuades the aboriginal in 
r t aQts Bub-montane tracts to the south 

^of the Himalayas and the Mon Vlimer group of the 
; north eastern frontier and the far east These 
data combined and arranged hss led Mr Chanda 
to deduce the theory that the original inhabitants 
of this country were of Tibe to- Burmin ongin 
,wbo«e descendants still inhabit tbe frontier a ad 
the rocky fastnessess of central India 

One of the most important contributions to our 
knowledge of Indian History m recent days, is Mr 
j-handas admirable analysis of the origin of tbe 
lndo \ryan invaders It has been demonstrated, in 
a sc J e Otific manner and I believe for the first time, 
that the lndo Aryans were not n Homogeneous 
people and that the principal tribes or castes differed 
in ongifi Mr Chanda has definitely proved from 
quotations from the \ rdie literature that the Brail 
manas or the priestly caste con*isted of two different 
groups -—(l) The original tribes wbo were white 
skinned and yellow haired and (2) the adopted tnbes 


who were black or blue in colour Incidentally he 
deni* with the struggle for supremacy between 
Brahnianni nnd, Kslintiyo? — The Pur obit as and 
\ajmanni which is the oft told story of the-. fight 
between V is vam it ra and Aasstba The second divt 
elon of the Aryan people of the A edic period consists of 
the Rajanyas who according to the Knthnka Sanbita 
were swarthy or Dhvmrnrarna There is clear 
traditional evidence m the Rig Veda to show that 
two at least of the tribes of the latter group, the 
Tnrvnsas and the A adns came to India from South 
western Asm In one place in the RigAeda the 
holy \adava tribe in latter tfavs from which the God 
Krishna was descended were Da*as or Barbarians ” 
The author determines the early home of the \odus 
with greater precision and cooclndes that tbe lada- 
vas were originally settled in Sanrastra or the 
knthiawad pcmn«ula nnd thence migrated to 
Mathura lending indirect support to the Rig Vedic 
tradition that the A adns together with theTurvasas 
came from beyond tbe sea The author dedaces, 
perhaps correctly that the Aryan immigrants from 
Mesopotamia innst have absorbed a good deal of 
Semitic blood in their Syrian borne and were probably 
dark like the other members of the Semite group. The 
Pnrns Drnhjni and Anus, mentioned in the Rig 
Aedn along with the Aadas and Turrasas, may have 
come from the same quarters nnd were probably of 
the tame physaal tvpe The arrangement of these 
data nnd the original conclusions the author arrives 
at, has led him to make a pronouncement, which will 
startle the advocates of the so-called modern ortho- 
doxy, who still I'tta to believe m the descent of their 
ancestors from tbe mouth the breast, the hands and 
the legs of the Creator 

* Fair and fair haired Rsi clans from the North, 
dark or brown Aojamana tribes from South western 
Asia and the very dark aboriginal Nisadns were the 
ethnic elements out of which grew up the fire primary 
Varnas orca«tes " 

The second chapter of the work entitled "Indo- 
Arv.ni* of tbe outer conntnes is a long rambling 
narrative The author begins with the demarcation 
of the boundaries of the Aryan kingdoms in the 
\ edic period nnd cornea to the conclusion that the 
land occupied by the early Aryans consisted of all 
tbe tract between the Sutlej iu the west and the 
Kansikl in the east Western Punjab Sindh, Gujrat, 
Alalwa, Bihar and Bengal were outside the pale of 
lndo Aryan occupation In latter periods these 
provinces were gradually and sparsely colonised by 
tbe Aiyan*, and their original inhabitants, coming 
in contact with a more intellectual race succumbed 
to their influence and gradually adopted their 
language, manners and customs*- Thus there were 
two concentric circles, the inner one being the inner 
ring of Aryan habitation in India while the outer 
one was the outermost pale of Aryan influence in 
the Acdie period This important conclusion is 
based on the evidence of modern Indian languages 
Sir George Grierson s map shows very clear) v that 
the middle country was the real habitat of the 
early Aryans and their descendant*, while a ring 
of provinces around it from AAestern Punjab to 
Bengal formed tbe outer zone of the influence of 
fndo Aryan languages Incidentally tbe author 
discusses the interesting problem of Empires in 
anci'nt India. He proves with great lucidity that 
tbe chiefs of the Aryan tribes or clans ruled over 
petty states in the Aedic period and that none of 
them could ever form an Empire worth the name 
It was the Aryamsed Aboriginals of the outer xon# 
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of Iodo- Ary an influence who fire t succeeded .in bring 
tog together the different provinces of thw \nst 
country under the rule of a single monarch At the 
end -of this chapter the author introduces the real 
subject of the work He has started n new theory, 
based on linguistic and cramological evidence 
according to which Northern India was occupied 
by a civilised white Aryan rnce with round heads, 
who had apparently dispersed the Dravidians 
beforehand The author names this race Homo 
Aipinus and proves that they had also come from 
the deserts of Central Asia where Stem, Crunwedel 
ond other explorers have brought to tight numerous 
manuscripts which contain specimens of their 
nncieut language In this chapter the author has 
completely smashed Sir Herbert Rtstey a theory 
about the origin of ancient races He has proved 
beyond doubt that Scytho-Dravidian aud Mongolo 
Dravidiau races are but myths He finds a reference 
to this early immigration in the legends of the first 
colonisation of Kashmir . , , 

The third chapter of the work is devoted to the 
discussion of the origin and development of modern 
Vaisnavism The subject has long been one of keen 
controversy the crucial point being the identity of 
Krishna with Christ and the amount of influence 
exerted by Chnstamty on the development of the 
modern Krishna cult The author discusses the 
various theories and criticises world renowned 
scholars like Weber and Dhondarkar His method is 
always accurate He brings together all the material 
that has coroe to light up to date add he deduces the 
fact that the Vaisnava rel gion known in the earlier 
aces as the Bhagabata religion is mentioned in the 
Brahma sutra where four principal 
enumerated The personification of these 
ideas is a very interesting study aod the nuthor 


connects ill ( . . __<* t he un Drahraamc \ nsu 

KS ’ pirSS P^tabl, t„,co.«nrf 


to the ^Yadava clan of K ilia try as to which 
Krishna Yasudeva himself belonged The \adavas 


Satvatas were originally settled Saar “ st I° £ 
.... Kathiawar peninsula nnd tht ° X ,oo of 
Mathurn Knshna \ nsudeva o^Kesava, the son of 




htswifeDevahi was horn in Mathura and o'terwards 
migrated to Dvnraka in Saurastra Ijerhaps 

the great Satvatn chief-great ,n ' v " r he 

well as In philosophy and religion-taught what ue 

had learnt from hi* teacher— the practice of morality 
aud the true sacrifice nnd worship of Mshun »* 
God of Gods (Monotheism) to 

whose guide, friend and philosopher he was 

'The monotheistic religion that Krishna \ asudeea 
taught to men ol h.s own clan was handed on by the 
Sntvataa to the Saurastras aud Abh.ras who gave 
ft the nnVedic turn \ asndeva. h.s brother ^ankar 
«nm his son Pradynmoa and his grandson Anirad 
dha were probably deified l.y these outlanders who 
Jay outside the pale of Buddhism The author is 


afraid there is not much to say against it even from 
the point of view of orthodoxy 

The fourth chapter is deioted to the discussion 
of the origin of Saktism The author, as usual, 
begins with the Vedic penod and states that Ambica 
was the sister of Uudra and that she was one of the 
obscure mmor deities in the \ edic period He refers 
to the legend of Daksba’s Sacrifice as on example of 
the nttempt of this unorthodox deity to obtain re- 
cognition among orthodox Indians fie connects the 
Sakta conceptions of our own country with similar 
cults m the Mediterranean In Crete, lu Panic Africa, 
in Egypt, in Phoenicia, in Greece the cult was well- 
known in an-ient days The last pages of this 
chapter is devoted to the refutation of Dr Spooner’s 
statement about the Persian origin of Ishtar , 

The fifth chapter of the book it devoted to the • 
discussion of the origin of castes in Eastern Indio. 
The author refutes very successfully as he had very 
often done the thcorv current iu Bengal that 6 
Brahmans nnd 5 Koyastlias came from Konauj at 
a certain date before the Muhammadan conquest. 
The anthor shows in the first place that the 
Erahmams and Kavasthas could not have come 
from any place at the same time Then be proceeds 
to show with the Cramologicnl affinity between 
the higher and the lower castes in Bengal 
that they were descended from a common stock 
and that ethnically they nre quite different from 
the similar castes of the middle country Much has 
been said about this both in print and orally and 
I leave it to the readers to judge for themselves A 
very large part of this chapter has been devoted to 
tbe di'Cnssion of the origin of the Kayastb* caste, 
which I believe is the only reliable account that has 
yet appeared in print The author disagrees with 
the ortnodox Brahmanic view that the Kayasthas 
were serfs or Sudras and from the Orthodox 
Kayosthn view which tries to trace Ins origin from 
tbe kedic fighting claus 

Tbe last chapter of the work is devoted to the 
refutation ol tue second part of Dr D B Spooner’s 
paper on the ‘‘Zoroastrian Period of Indian 
History ’’ We do not find that personal animosity 
and bitter bias ngalost Dr Spooner in Mr Kama 
prosad Chanda s paper which it the keyuote of 
some criticisms of that learned scholar’s theorv that 
has appeared in print On the other hand Mr 
Chanda criticises veiy soherly and with a degree 
of moderation which his intimate friends do not 1 
always expect of lum Mr. Chanda’s book is one 
of the epoch making works of modern history and 
I sincerely believe that it will receive a warm re 
ception in India and abroad Scholars both Indian . 
and foreign wilt eagerly wait for the appearance 
of the next volnme of Mr Chanda s work Tf 

R D IUn&rjt. 


Jay outside the pale 

of opinion that Krisnoa was uvn ™ .. pj.™ 

earlier thnn the deification of Rama the hero of the 
Xlrsvaku clan The Avatnrn cult ol the Brahmans 
finally ousted the un kedic Pancaratra system and 

brought about n change In it which finally led to its 

absorption in the orthodox religion of lad. a. This 
conclusion, it art ling as it. may be to the orthodox 
Indian, has been historically established and I am 


Decline of tue Silk Industr\ in BesgaI.. 
and How to Arrest It hy A It Ghost, A'SA , 
Indian Assistant to the Director of Sericulture, 
Kishmir ( Chucktrvtrty Chatterji &* Ca , Calcutta/, 
rp 3 S , Price— Its t & o or as Cl 


This little brochure written by a gentleman who 
bas considerable practical experien.e of the silk 
industry in various parts of India wilt be of great 
help to those who want to take an active partm 
resuscitating the once famous silk industry of Bengal 
la the hoary past Bengal was the chief producer of 
silk in the world The industry continued to be ic A 


ir lc*s flourishing condition till about the early 
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nineties of the last century since then it has declm 

«d Mr Ghose ascribes this declm” to the following 
Causes — (i) Defective rearing and the consequent 
degeneration of the Bengal s It worms and silk (uj 
Spread of Febnne (a virulent disease which attacks 
the silk worms) * (»n) Defects in reefing operations 
and (iv) Want of knowledge of market conditions 
and of proper organisations which prevent the 
Bengal siJS growers from meeting successfully foreign 
competition 

Mr Gho«e then points out how to remove these 
defects bv adopting unproved methods of mulberrv 
cultivation (he prefers the tree to the bush mulberry) 
and rearing of silk worms (here he emphasises the 
importance of proper ventilation and cleanliness anil 
of crossing the muitivoltine seeds of Bengal with the 
^noivoltines and bivoltmes of Europe and Japan so 
as to get a superior breed of Bengal silkworms) 
In the matter of sill manufacture Mr Ghose is ip 
favour of the increased use of silk filatures but has 
a word to say for the indigenous Ghai too which 
though losing ground reed not die out altogether 
They stiff gi Ve employment to a much farger number 
of persons than the filatnres and are responsible for 
n 'atdj three fourths of the totnj ontpnt of Bengal 
silk (m volume, not in value— the filature silk bemj. 
of a finer quality and consequently fetching higher 


b faced .... .... 

rymg on his official enquiry into the Bengal industries 
two years ago viz the chronic indebtedness of the 
reefers and weavers to the village mahnjans or 
middleman whose paid employees they have for al| 
pracbca! purposes become And! the remedy suggest 
«d by both is the same— the general introduction of 
Co jf’Ptrative Credit Societies among the producers 
r't. * Ghose shows how to construct an Improved 
vihai for reeling silk at a very slight increase of cost 
ac “J 1TH a Photograph oflus invention 

.The brochure is nicely got up and printed and con 
tains three photographs but still we consider the 
price much too high 

11 Studies in Vill\ge Economics, by A p 
P«t>a, BA,M_ 

The subject matter of this review is a paper read 
belore the last annual meeting of the Madras 
Jjtonom c Association by Mr Patro of Berhampore 
iUanj am) a gentleman of wide experience in Madras 
municipal and local board affairs whose Studies 
m 1-Ocaf Self government was published by Messrs 
ftatesan &. Co , of Madras some rears ago Daring 
. *? e r 1 , rce Qr f°or years a number of Studies on 
t budget of the ryot giving us an insight 

* nl ? bls trn « economic condition have been published 
ana all students of Indian economics must be grateful 
to toe pioneers in this line of work without which no 
systematic or scientific study of the subject is at alt 
possible Pour fifths of India is agricultural the 
Pin i most important person in the economic 
“w of India consequently the study of Indian <eo 
nomics today means to a very large extent the study 
wonomic condition of the Indian agriculturalists 
this paper Mr Patro makes an attempt to 
uny the family budgets of four d fferent ryots m 
vs typieal -v iltap^ea of the Ganjam district of the 

oiauras Presidency The studies bring out two facts 
prominently to notice first tfie excess of the annual 
ezpend turn over the income of the family and 
TjSi ^ the general indebtedness of the ryot (due 
partly to Jus unthrifty habits but mostly to this 


annual deficit in the family budget) The ryol s 
standard of comfort is exceedingly low and Ips spare 
time and that of the other members of his family 
(male and female) is devoted to working for wages in 
the fields of neighbours but still he cannot make 
both ends meet flow loir bis standard is trill be 
evident from the fact that he never sets Ins eyes upon 
meat or fish of any kind he grows rice but cannot 
afford to consume it himself a rice meal being 
regarded in the nature of a luxury which is only 
available occasionally for n night ’ His most 
common food is a raggi gruel mixed with broken 
nee The only curry he knows is tamarind mixed 
with salt nnd chilly made into a cintney ’ And even 
of this blessed gruel and chutney he cannot frequently 
hate two full meals a day for then how is he to 
clear his debts principal and interest * This seems to 
be the cond tion of the large majority of ryots m this 
part of the Madras Presidency It is hardly to be 
wondered at therefore that able bodied agncnltur 
ists in increasing numbers should seek shelter in the 
opposite shores of Barmah or in the colonies beyond 
the sens if they cannot find employment near at hand 
in the b g cities of the country (At p 61 Mr Patro 
compares the diet g ven to prisoners in jails with 
that enjoyed by the typical ryot and the comparison 
is not certainly favourable to the latter ) 

Compared with the Madras ryots, as depicted 
in th s study the Bengal ryots would appear to be 
on the whole better ofi il we accept the generahsa 
tions of Mr Jack in his recently publ shed work 
The Economic Life of a Bengal District” to be based 
on accurate fids and figures Bat the district Mr 
Jack studies (Fondpur) is one of the most prosperous 
»a Bengal acd can hirdly be taken as representative 
of the whole province while many of his general! 
sations seem to be based on assumptions which 
lend to give a brighter outlook to the picture than 
the actual facts would warrant (\ide the review 
of his book the last April number of this magazine 
byl C S ) 

To make his stndy of the economic fife of the 
villages surveyed by him complete we wish Mr 
Patro had not confined bis attention to agricul 
turlsts alone (though as we hare already said, 
they constitute the most important factor) but ex 
tended it to other classes of the rural population 
aswelj whose numbers m the*e villages seem to be 
rapidly increasing at the expense of the agriculturists, 
so that we m ght have picked up some knowledge 
of the relative importance of agriculture and other 
industries in the econora c life of a Madras Village 
Let us hop* that in his future studies he will remove 
this omission 

» P C BjNgRJEE 


iooi Gem- of Hindu Religious Tuocout 
gleai ed front the iritlen -storks ani spoken coords 
an l teachings of ancient and modern Hindu 
saints and preceptors Compiled by Par ary hunhi 
C i a id ii Author of an tssiy on the Lhagaeat Gita A 
llalayalam translation of the P&agaMt Gita, etc 
etc Snort l Eht on Pp /(5j , Price Re i for copies 
apply to the A tthor Thalayt, Telltchery 


The Book contains thechoiccst thoughts and religious 
utterances in English form beginning from the \edis 
down to Hie RnwkrisUna Mission including those of 
saints sages seers philosophers devotees preceptors 
and other great persons both ancient and modern of 
diff rent provinces of India and thus it provides a 
good and pleasant reading for one s quiet hour The 
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Kala prakosika, compiled hr* book from various 
source* some of ivhicj nre mention'd Thu can 
hardly be anni icat unless tli* name of the author is 

luuiiui-u. .......... Q itself a guarantee of the r.quired authority It i* 

the nnh of tit* soul to the realization quite likely that it is so in Southern India , hut on' 

- -• * l — — - would have exported the editor to supply toe omi* 

tions of the author, especially in a work of this 
nature, whose date again is unknown The editor 
has not taken the least trouble to assigo evra an 
approximate date 

One need not be and perhaps ought not to be, 
critical in matters of b-liefs and disbeliefs Rat when 
the editor tries to explain them we have the right to 
test his theories In the Introduction be writes 
The precepts of astrology are the law of the First 
cause the door of which are open to the intuition of 
the \ogi Gal leo * law of falling bodies nnd \ewton s 
law of motion were all Intuitions " Granting that 
these laws were intmtious, the analogy completely 
breaks down when we remember that the\ are 
vcriGabte by expert nents wli le astrological belief* 
are not The invocation of the names of kogis docs 
not explain such prophecies as for instance, To 
start on a Sunday causes waste Monday produces 
disablity, Tuesday brings fever and other illness 
Wednesday creates fear Saturday tends to loss of 
money and danger to 1 fe Leaving only Thursday 
nnd Friday as auspicious ket every one know* that 
the Railway Trains and Steamer Services do not at 
all mind the evil days nud passengers are not forth 


author may hops that “these gem* laboriously 
pick'd on from th- depths of Inina mines of religions 
writings and neatly cut and polished by that 
wonderful implem-ot, th- English Laiguage, 
will illumin'* the nith of ttvsoul to the realisation 
of Brahman Onp 74 the author apparently means 
to cull the sayings of that Madhavacliarya who is 
generally known as Madhvachar/a or Anaoda 
tirtha the cetebrated founder of the Deaita School 
of the Vedanta philosophy But he u not the 
anther of the Panch.idaski from which the quota 
tions are made in the book 

VinnUSnEKUA.SX BlIATTACIIARYi 

S anskrit— English 

(t) ISHAIASlOPAXIStO AND (2) KbnOPAMSAD 
with CvJLtsn Tramlitiox an o ax Okigixal Cou 
UEXTARY (IX F.XGUSU) by hshetreshaekialra CKatto 
faihjar S J Laura: & Ct , Ben l ei ?*•“ *'<■ utr 


There was no need of a new commentary like tbc 
one that lies on our table 

VroniSHEKDARA BhattaCharya 

KtlA PftlKASUA WITH StVsKRIT TEXT IV DfVA 
NtOARI, EDITED AND TRANSLATED IVTO LSGLISM by 
N P Subramama Iyer Tanji 


price K: 3 


, , , u_ rh.nnme all mind tue evil days nun passengers are not lorn 

The object of the work is r OTtverT coming to corroborate the intuition ’ As far t 

which is to make known the suitable time mr every our knowledge goes thedisisioaof time into the wec_ 

Important function a man does in bit oany n« ’> |S of , oretgn an j t be portents attached to the 

the editor puts it in the Introduction week days were borrowed from the kavana professors 

time for sowing a time for reaping a tune k of ostro [ 0 «. a cursory glance at Utpalaa com 

married, a time for healing, J®* »«K |Ca * P „, d ' f or mentary to \ araha a Briliat jataka will convince the 

for taking medicine, for turning the first reader of the absurdity of the contention that the 

heaping up money or grams for d J scl, “ r ^i°" , D d huge mass of astrological beliefs now fonnd in Sans- 

for starting on » journey for bn; ding kn S t WB , « U bequeathed tons by Kishi* or kog.s 

and selling and for the various functions^ At a „ 7 rttte there is no calntaymg the fact that 

health, happiness and success depend nnd is Manu in bn code and \yasam his Parana denounced 

professes to tell us the most anitabte times ana is the foftuoe , eUer< 0 f old, and Chauakya the shrewd 
based upon the belief that the celes tial bodies and fian d d nol f „, to , ake ndTaotaR<: of th c rather 

specially their relative positions in th popular faith i a Zldxiels in eflectmg his object To 

signify and influence our activities a . i , give another mstance of thc untenable position held 
times under nbout fifty heads nre fou , T . bv the editor let us take his definition of Raha 

computers of almanacs nod osoauy * celebrated and Ketu He tells us that these nre • respectively 

larger editions Mabarta-chintamaai the ascending and the descending nodes oc point* 

and authoritative work for *“* P calendar where the ecliptic is crossed by the moon ’ if these 
what !*_ called » the legitimate are aud they are undoubtedly points nnd not 


what is called a jimiuiu A'" ' i»», innate are aod they are undoubtedly poi 

Kala prakasika however goes bevond the legit rot^ plancta j kc Mara, or Si turn how can we say 
province and devotes considerable sp him that both are milch s ? At another pfa 

called* Nativity, ’ approaching ^bnaivasa uip ■■ » totally ignores tbe points and count 
standard work of Bengal ? , t'i., book planets I The fact seems to he that R; 

modern compilation by Kagh astro mfluenced astrology long after the 6( 

Is thus a compendium of t h“« who consult the date ol \ arsha who "by tbe way, 

logical lore, and will be useful to those to be a kogi Rut we have no space 1 

It? Vhe translation e«y to fiffiowe.cept in the «d.tor In h.s Introduction covering 32 


nnd the translation easy 

matter of transliteration ol ... 

our Tnnjore friends do not acknowledge the Sanskrit 
pronunciation ncceptelby scholar* and call janmn 
hs reams It is therefore sometimes difficult to make 
out at a glance what the terms are For instance, 
the familiar word titfii, is spelt ** *rutiki, 

-is knthika 

A Mubnrta grantha 


term*. It seems discuss the claims of astrology a 


t AD. 
. claimed 
to follow the 
pages and to 
occult science 
J C. Ray 


Sanskrit— Hindi— Englishi. 


^nmariijr haseifupon usage 


Tna Secrets op the Upamsqaos couch ed act 
TRANSLATED by Lola Ajnnoe Vil \t A , fuVuked by 
Pie:: PrMabfura A<re Pp 40 


Ike Mantcer, Dawn i 


book of Calendar 

_ e custom sanctioned by Fn eo-2^, 

’itmay" and (loes’vary ia detail nc ording to 
and place but Cannot esiumand respect unless This booklet contains a short selection With 
hacked by an acknowledge 1 authoritv Tic simple Hindi and LjrI sh translations by the autb w 
.. .. " "V—-*- exquisite and striking passages of tvrclx* 

1 — —.1 — . presenting to 


hI respect nolcss 

an acknowledge 1 authoritv Tie 

..1th the astrological beliefs associat 

ed with the customs Naraslmfta the anti or ol principal Lpatnshads and 
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Brabmasutras as Pradbaad, while its mother Priinti 
is called Guna la other commentaries these two 
terms are overlooked and consequently the inter 
pretatioas given by them cannot be true The 
familiar phrase in Vedanta 

‘That you are' ) is explained by him (I 1 7 pp 5Sff1 
to mean ‘aft-rfr*' (‘Be deTOted to Him ) 

This corresponds f o the explanations 'cf*n 
B«n .hos=ofo m Sa n ,U.lP r d,u ^ (»« JJ» 

s isSTCr ri 

thoughts by writing books Generally they strictly conclusion holds good as re., 


aspirants after truth the essence ot the whole philo- 
sophy of them 

VlDFECSlIEK tIARi BH ATTACH AR\ V. 

Sanskrit. 

VedantasVtra x UDiKt a RlTTi by Panditasvami 
Hanbrasada Vatdtkamuni of Hard-war Pp 37+5 f 3 
Price Rs $ 4 a coby , for xhich apply to Ur hliushi 
ram , Pensioner, Dehra Dint 


i regards a woman’s claim 


tf>°he an^absolu bMtfath* froSformS on7 whiehiirTheld w so much faith and 


hundreds of pages holding it to be an absolute trnth 
and in that attempt their marvellous power ol 
thinking would become clear to all Bat in these 
davs they hardly march on a new line Panditasvamt 

Hnnprasad has, however, made a new departure by 
— ’ . .. i k.ri,r..,o and what 


reverence is naturally bound to be severely criticised 
and it is also quite possible that readers will not 
agree with the commentator in all the points dis 
enssed or all the statements made by him to the 
work Bat It is true that most of the aphorisms 


writing the big volntne lying before us, and what been explained by hun in a" quite’ new way and 

bt h». prtstoKd tu tbtre.n ifSl «•. caooOt'lKlp that h? has roccKitoj I trot 


books in this Review may remember b w 
vaiJikavritti noticed by us His P^sent ' vor * “ 
commentary upon the Brabmasutras of Badarayana 
Besides these two books, he has written com men 
tones on the Kyaya and \aisbesika sutras As 
regards the book now b-fore us the author believes 
advancing his reasons thereof, that there is no com 
m-ntary whatever on Brabmasutras that can be re 
gardedled'ie.that is to say, written strictly according 


great scholar 

Vakyat attvam • A Small Treatise on 
Sanskrit Syntax and composition by P S 
Ananta Varayan Shastri Revise l Second Edition 
Published by the ifangalodayam Co, Ltd, Tnchur 
(Cochin State) Pp 51 Price 6 Annas 

, - Ktncuv awu.um* In his Tarkasara noticed already in these columns 

R™-EjE3-S6’2sr== s 5 g-gje . J3- 

the k,od In order to remove this 7 “wcom dealing with the grammatical principles of Sanskrit 

“ ppro ” d ” 

0n Ut , on S c P s°ay tS whatever he likes, but it is no other ° \ rpncsnEKOARA Bhattacharya 

than Shankara who Is the progenitor of the coin HINDI. 

mentators nf Brabmasutras No commentator, , , _ r , 

whosoever he mav b-, Ramanuja. Madhya Nim MaiaVar PaTaN by Mr Ramchandra Varma, 

barks, \allabha Bhaskara or any other, can ignore f, u u a htd b\ the Hindi Granfha Ralnaiar office, 
his various indebtedness to the great Acharya, thougn 1 p O Gtrcaan, Bombay Crmin Svo Pp 

has.been^bukedby them and aUo ^^tce as iJ and R 


bj their followers And the present commentary, 
too, cannot gainsay the fact, though there is muen 
, difference betvteen the two 

Panditasvami Hanprasad s language 
fit to be adopted for 


^ clear and 

uv uwuwu ,ur U coinmeutnry. his arguments 
are strong, and Insight laudable 11 is views are also 


liberal He supports his statements by „„ ancient ideal to that effect ia India, is r 
sages not only Irom the Upanisliaas nut , e ji on « At the same time there is a considers 


broad nn3 liberal He supports his statements Jjy 
quoting passages not only Irom the Upanishft 
also prolnsely Irom the Samhitas of the \ eaas 

Shortly speaking according to him Brahman is tu 
instrumental ^Orfirfl) and Prakriti is _tb- material 
{^'H5IH) cause of the universe which is real, not 
illusory, though it has no permanency There are 
many individual souls (sTlTTW^i and the«r dimension 
U as much as an atom Ther arc subject to 

bondage anl deliverance and are goverred with 
Prakrit! by Vrabmait He lr\* pointed out that the 


This is an extremely creditable novel nndiscap 
able of producing all the good effects which 0 well 
written novel can" do The original author Is Babu 
Dwyendrnlal Ray, a famous author in the Bengali liter 
ature His delineation of female characters, keeping 


vellon« At the same time there is a considerable 
novelty in his plot and one cannot give up the book 
after it has once been commenced There is an over 
flow of sanctity and parity in the book and it docs 
not lack new light Certain scenes In the drama can 
be compared with the best scenes in any language 
Besiies its other useful aspects the war in which the 
author has shown the downfall of Mafwar to come 
about will be an invaluable object lesson to the 
races in Indta who cannot nnify and the men of the 
sitse locality who cannot keep together The author 
was a genius and his production hns felt the effect of 
what he was Tfcc get up is excellent and the booh is 


fithT of the universe 11 technically termed ia the indispensable for any library 
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cal eminently practical and above all instructive 
work, that no wonder it is considered as one ol the 
most immortal works and is accorded a high place 
of honour In Sanskrit literature Jts study has 
recently been taken up br eminent Indian scholars 
and as fruits of that Study we arc having one alter 
another in quick succession volumes written both 
in English and Indian vernaculars by scholars like 
Kai llahndur M Rangaeharya M A of Madras 
Pandit Sitanath Tattwabhusban of Catcutta and 
Mr Ral Gangadhar T ilak of Poona Their researches 
have given a fresh impetus to the stady of that work 
from several points of view and a host of writers 
of less eminence and ripeness to scholarship are 
induced to rush Into peint and swell the volume of 
commentaries on the Gita based on all possible and 
impmible interpretations placed on its words 
The latest arrival of such works in Marathi is that 
of the book under review and the peculiar line ot in 
qjtry, no less than the still peculiar attitude taken up 
by the writer towards Other schools of thought.entitle 
his work to the serious notice of those who feel interest 
eil in the study of the Gita The author Mr Rajwade 
las given n brief indication of his line of inquiry in 
the foreword of his book in these terms The Dialo 
Rue between Shn Krishna and Arjuna which forms 
the thesis of the Gita i* in complete accord w itli what 
i* termed as Rtahmavidyn and also with the Sc enee 
ofVoga. Brahma has been defined os that Collecti 
’"/(URfV) which pervades the Universe beyond 
Individuality ( sgfg- ). Hence Brabtnavidya means 

the science of Collectivity popularly known ns the 
science of Sociology Similarly koga means the Nar 
mayoga or the entire bundle of duties to be performed 
by man Hence the science of k oga means the science 
of duties or Ethics * Mr Tilak • monumental work 
‘Gitnrahnsya also starts from Ksrmayoga and covers 
a tun lady vast field of philosophical inquiry but 
slops at the question whether harms or action torms 
«n essential duty of a Day tint, i e . ore who has 
attained the Inchest goal of »p ritual knowledge. 
Mr Tilak entirely devotes bis attention to the 
thorough sifungaml solution of that in’ri-ateproblcm 
Mr Rajwade merges individuality into Collectivity 
and tbcnfire the qnestion of individual duties 
place or if at nil occup es a very minor place in tn- 
v«n«i teration of the question he has act up before 
himself Say he even asserts that Gita can never lie 
perfectly t.n lcrstaod if one were to look at it from a 
•ngte point of view, lie it Dayana \ oga or Karma 
toga and claims for hit own commentary the pecu 
„ l ar virtue of taking an rtlli-comprtbensi ve vi'w cf tue 
(main its eb rdy important aspect, vu , the mutual 
ftlstiun between Brahma and Yoga »» other word*. 
Socf J igy ami I diK* The attempt is undoubtedly 
More ambitious 1 shall not say audacious, an J 
coos ■'-ting the amount of labour spent upon it by 
tke author It certainly deserves well at tre hanosot 
h • crit cs. T1 e so’ ievt is vast and intricate and the 
way (a wUOiMr hajwadc 1 as attempted to interpret 
the first two thapters an I the f r»t ek vest verses cf 
the thirj chapter of the Gita in ih s bu ky volume of 

f tv hundred an! o«l J pages of close print cannot be 

•ail to hart minus W the intricacy to any aj-pre 
esabl extent. On the contrary the t’abora** ■attempt 
l v the srntvr to clear hi* mean ag wxtn *“1* a ‘ ‘ 

e-f evert v ««J other geometrical t «o*ev usually found 

*» ttilbUi on tpfuctite and Deductive l-ngic as 
wil as a kifg stn-g of i.uotati es acd reference* 
fate* fr-'Ki various knows esd u elm sea work* o» 


Western Philosophy and Science only serve to con- 
found an unwary reader worse confounded Mr 
Kaiwades work is yet incomplete, having Just step- 
ped into the task and it would be too early to pro- 
nounce judgment on his conclusions which are briefly 
mdicated in the Preface But a word or two will, 
l hope not be out of place, regarding the spin t of 
intolerance he has exhibited towards those who have 
the misfortune to difler from him and^ the volley of 
contemptuous terms poured by him on Kant, Spencer 
and other philosophers, who are over head and 
shoulders his superiors in their own lines of study 
This exhibition of hot temper on the part of Mr 
Kajwade often makes his readers pause and question 
to themselves however regretfully and reluctantly, 
whether the author is really the proper person to 
approach the serious subject to whose study he ha* 
set himself or whether the hotness of hit temper is 
due to his consciousness of the weak points in his own 
cause This suspicion gains strength from the 
many inaccuracies of statements made by him 
with regard to the conclusions of Western philo- 
sophy as Also the spirit of the teachings of 
eminent saintly persons like Socrates, Jesns 
Christ and Gontama Buddha For instance on P 133 
Mr It nj wade states that Western philosophy has 
never been able to get rid of the consideration of 
individual interests nod to attain the higher plane 
of thought vis of takingalarger view of the question 
from the superior interests of Sorely Now every 
student of Western philosophy knows it too well 
that the fact is quite the other way about. The 
opinion of individual phdosophers apart, the general 
tendency of Western philosophy in modern times has 
consistently been towards giving a subordinate 
position to individual interests before the higher 
interests of Society and nation, and this tendency 
is nowhere better reflected than In the organisation 
of numerous public institutions dotting nil over 
Europe In glaring contrast stand* our Indian 
pb losophr which concerns itself more wfth the 
individual moksha or snlvatioa than with the up- 
lift of Society and ultimately of the Nation followed 
by that of humanity in general. The history of the 
conflet between Brahmanism anil Buddhism is 
nothing bat an emphatic contradiction of the as 
tounding proposition laid down by Mr Rajwade 
that Aryan philosophers never lost » ght of the 
closeness or identity, of in lividnal interest* with the 
interests of the society, nation, nod altimately of tb- 
Lmrerse, which according to the Hindu shastras 
says Mr rajwade stand in relation to each other 
ns circles within circles I Ten this bold attempt of 
Mr Rajrrale of representing matters topsv turTy 
coul 1 have been considered pardonable, had be cot 
dared to throw mud on the sacred personalities of 
Sjcrates Chnst an! Baddha the revered fountain 
heads of knowledge and personal parity of the 
Greeks, Christians sad Indians respectively But 
n ilhiag is saered to Mr Rajwade A'COfd rg to 
him the frit two stand self-condemned as utt»rly 
locking the ip rit of chanty sad the last personifying 
in himse’f the hatred of womankind seset of national 
fretiog sad possession of srrcgaivre or egotism. 
Tb've statement* of Mr Ksiwsd- sre very shocking 
sed l'avr hit readers quite daiabfooodert"! Oat 
e-ed not say sf er thts that Mr Ksjwsdc* rChsians 
arc roth ng short of the ravirg* of a aalmas and so 
unworthy of the serious not*-* of the critic*. It is so 
d •gsiticg to real tbi» porjion of the sverk that I 
w~olI fjin leave Mr I xjwade since t» pour 1kv*« 
ph al of hl» wrath oa the tea's of saints wfag 
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have the superabundance of tolerance to bear the 

irreverance , , . 

Thu will, 1 hope give the readers of the Modern 
Renew- a sufficient ins ght of the line of thought and 
the spirit in which the question is approached by the 
author What publ c good can be served br the poblt 
cation of such a work nnd what Impression will be 
left by it on foreigners who read this book (fortunate 
lv Marathi knowing European scholars are very 
rare) or on the tender minds of young Marathi read 
ers t is not for me to say Indeed 1 am dumb with 
horror at the thought that Mr Rajwade has bias 
phemed the .ntell grace and power of judgment of 
Educated India by producing this work for the edi 
fication of Marathi readers 

■» kin AllYtNiNDiCHlH GaNJ OR S°XGS OF 
kinAL«AN*ND\ by Mr J G Gunt L A , alias 
Kuialayananda Pages J9 Price as 4 

It is a welcome relief to this reviewer to turn his 


attention from the nbove rev etv to the met I ttle 
colle tion of pleasant songs inspiring deep reverence 
and love and breathing noble thoughts in every verse 
The book well illustrates the detain that it is not 
rhyming and verging that make a poet. The book is 
full of \edantic thoughts nnd though at times the 
poetry looks mystical the chaste language pleasant 
diction and the gentle touch of sympathy for human 
weaknesses lend a pecul ar charm to the book 

3 BnlisJ Samrajrantil S rrurnj rs — Th s is * 
Marathi version of the lion Mr SI rimwas Shastn » 
Engl sh book entitled Self Government under the 
British Rule The translation is both accurate 
and cone se and the book is calculated to interest 
a large circle of Marathi readers who stand In 
urgent need ol a work which can five them in a 
brief space a sufficiently clear outline 0! lud a s 
demand for post war refotins and the solid ground 
on wb cb the claim is put forth 

\ G ArTE 


I'OST GRADUATE TEACHING AT CALCUTTA 


T un w Otis of post ffruionte instruction 
divides itself into four dements . 

(1) The delivery of lectures on the 
basts of existing books (usually text- 
books' This is mere class teaching of the 

Knctlt does not involve any pe »^ 
rontaet between tbe tcneliet nnd the 

I ’”?o ) , Tbe delivery of [lost graduntelectnres 
truly so-called, !c, (a) 

£fure on the J snbjkt oo5 embodjms n 

St“e«eoud or Iblmnjr ^cour" 

tally unlimited, as the students arc mere 
1,st , e 4\ C ^.minnr work, which ensures in 

depSdcnt s.ud of ^ re d,s,,net or? o ?t Jf,e 

the port of tbe students. Here the number 
of students must best n definite ptopot 
Son to the nmubetof tcichets (nstimso 

20 to 1) 


(4) Initiation in research (a) Practical 
training in original research on particular 
subjects, and (b) acquaintance with the 
general methods of research irrespective 
of the pupils special subject of mvestiga 
tion Here, again, the size of the class 
undeteacli teacher must be very small A 
research professor cannot effectively super- 
vise the work of more than ten (preferably 
six) pupils as “apprentices’* id lus research 
workshop But practical training in re- 
search is demanded by only a select 
minority ol M A candidates and is cot 
required by all It is indispensable for 
Ph D ’s 

Several Indian Universities liavc in 
recent times made provision for the con 
ducting of original investigations by the 
ncwlv created University professors in their 
secluded studies but hardlv any for the 
organisation nnd guidance of research on 
ihepnrt of the students themselves "though 
these two things arc quite distinct nnd ft 
University has failed in its duty to its high- 
est students and to its own ideal, so long 
as it does not provide for the latter kind 
of research 

As for n knowledge of the general 
methods of research, it can be best supplied 
by a man who has actually done research 

• ‘vit the remark* on the late Dr Tfcubant In 
Renew, April 1015 pp 37S373 
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work oi his N own, no matter in what 
special subject. . 

It is clear to those who know the 
inner side of the Calcutta University that 
in respect t of j(l) the , University M A. 
classes and the Colleges that have m. a. 
affiliation (including those of Patna and 
•Dacca, which have m.a. classes conducted by 
members of tlieir staff designated for this 
purpose only as “University Lecturers ) 
are on the same footing. As for (2), the 
University alone is doing it or can do it , 
the colleges do not get the type of men 
necessary for this work except by accident, 
and even when they get such a man they 
cannot put his talent to the best use, be* 

, Cah^e they cafinot “relieve him of the back 
work tvhtch necessarily falls to the lot of 
a College lecturer.” (Public Services Com- 
mission's Report, p. 110). 

The third element of post-graduate 
instruction is imparted only in the amuar- 
ed Colleges - " and rigver in ~t be C al cu t ta 
University’s own teaching department, 
and, indeed,) the unwieldy size of the 
University M. A. classes (ten to twelve 
hundred ,tn the 5tl% year), makes ^ suc {'i^ 

wbrk impossible without considerably 
increasing its present staff. But Jt is a 
work of paramount importance, it tne 
University wishes to maintain its highest 
legrce'a 'reliable hall-mark of “erit, 
rapacity, and character, 1 (as distinct irora 
in index of mere paper qualifications). 
The disaffiliation of the post-graduate 
classes in the colleges, unless accompanied 
by the establishment .of am elaborate 
and efiective tutorial system finder -tue 
management of the University, will conver 
thelentirc m.a. teaching, without even 
its present exceptions, into the work o 
a gigantic “lecture institute, such as the 
London University was in its un regenerate 
days. That would de a retrogression m 
our academic evolution. , j 

- The fourth element is not being attempt- 
ed Cither by the Colleges or by the Univer- 
sity, except probably, in Erpenmental 
Psychology. [I do not inclnde the ^cience 
-Cfallege in the above remark, because tha 
Institution is exactly like an atuuaieu 


College 1 But unless it is undertaken and 
the cost of it is faced, the University must 
be prepared to see its edifice of “Higher 
studies” remain without its dome, and^ 
must fail to answer the criticism that its 
post-graduate classes are merely magnified 
under-graduate classes. . 

For ensuring regular and organised 
tutorial work by M a. students I suggest 
that the monthly fees should be raised 
from Rs 6 to Rs 9 and the extra amount, 
about Rs 3,200 a month, should be ear- 
marked for engaging 25 young tutors on 
Rs 125 each, who will give tutorial 
assistance and correct the essay of every 
student, taking him apart individually 
for 20 minutes, at least three times a 
month (in some subjects oftener), tk«fc 
guiding his private studies and keeping 
personal touch with him. This good result 
can be farther promoted by appointing 
men who are teachers by vocation as 
University lecturers, and greatly reducing 
the present army of High Court half- 
timers, who hurry - to the Darbhanga 
Buildings after their day’s work as practis- 
ing lawyers, disburden themselves of then 
stipulated number of lectures and .quickly 
return to tbeir real “business without 
knowing anything of their students. , 
As things now stand, the Calcutta 
University has made no provision for the 
organisation and supervision of. research 
in its post-grdduate classes (except in 
Science!. If, in addition, the affiliated 
Colleges are deprived of their smaller but 
more* efficient m. a. classes, without the 
University efiecting the reforms propose 
above in its own m.a. classes, the result 
will be that the only post-graduate instruc- 
tion in the province will be imparted by n 
single unwieldy lecture-institute, to a great 
extent conducted by High Court half- 
t uners styled lecturers, without the redeem- 
ing lea tu res supplied by the colleges now 
doing M. A. work, and equallv without the 
high aims pursued by the Universities of 
Germany and America id their post- 
graduate departments. 

JADUXATH SARKAR, 
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THEORIES OF THE EVOLUTION OF KINGSHIP AMONG 
THE 1NDO-A RYANS ' 

IU NAiirNDiu Natii Law, m a. bu, PRcvrciuvn Rovciiand Scholar. 


XI 

SECTION III. 

BEflRF OF THE PRIMITIVE MAN THAT IIP CAN 
SPCURF MATERIAL BLESSINGS LA tNFLU- 
FNCIVG THE GOD INCVRNATF IN TIIF 
RING OR OTHFRS 

T HE hypothesis expounded by Dr. Frazer 
may be summarized thus. — 

Ancient kings commonly combined in 
themselves both the administrative and 
priestly functions, and in addition, the 
divine functions, for they were looked upon 
as gods incarnate. They were expected to 
confer upon their subjects blessings which 
lie beyond the reach of mortals. Thus rain 
and sunshine in proper seasons, growth of 
0 -ops, removal of epidemics, in short, freedom 
from all scourges of humanity and bestowal 
of the essentials ol public welfare, were sup- 
posed to be dependent upon their will A 
primitive man hardly perceived the difference 
between the natural and the supernatural, 
and conceived the world as worked to a great 
extent by personal beings moved by appeals 
to iheiT hopes, fears, and compassion. Guided 
by this belief, be thought he could influence 
the course of nature by prayers, threats and 
promises directed to none other than the 
god incarnate in the king, or as he sometimes 
believed, iu himself or anyone of his fellow 
men. 

Kingship throuch proficiency in magic. 
Along iVIth the view of the world as 
worked by spitYnrsd fortes, Vnt pnmftVsfnran 
had another, and probably still older concep- 
tion that contemplated nature as a series of 
events occurring without the intervention of 
. any personal agency. Such a conception 
Vvas involved in the "sympathetic magic” 
that played such an important part in those 
days. In early society, the king was a 
’ and he appears to have risen to the 
mrone by his proficiency in the black or 
white art. 


“SlVrvrilFTIC MAGIC" AND ITS CRANCHF’ 
EXPLAIN I !» ' 

The principles involved fn “sj mpathetic 
magic’’ are two — 

(I) Like produces like, 'I e., an affect 
resembles its cause. 

(II) Things once in phj sical contact 
continue to act on each other from y distant 
places after the severance of the contact. 

Sympathetic Magic 
(Law of Sympathy) 

' 'I ■ 


Homeopathic or Imitative Magic Contagious Magic 
(Law of Similarity ) (law of Contact) 

(The accompanying, table shows the 
branches ol sympathetic magic" with their 
alternative names and the principles upon 
which they are based). , , 

The magician infers from the' first 'prin- 
ciple, the law of similarity, that he can pro- 
duce any effect he likes by imitating it,; and 
from the , second, the Jaw of contact,” that 
whatever he does to a material object affects 
equally the person with whom it was once in 
contact,* whether it formed part of his body 
or not In practice, the two principles are 
often combined . 1 i 

From another point of view, sympathetic 
magic is divided into Private and Public, 
the former being practised for the benefit or 
injury of individuals, and the latter for 
public well-being, or 1 injury J to public 
enemies. <■ / 

Examples of psivate howopathic magic 
OF IMAjCE AND OTHER THINGS. , 

As examples (mostly privatej'of "homcrO- 
pathic magic” (see the , table,* sufra\ Dr, 
Frazer cites the uses of an image, which Is 
subjected to magical treatment in the belief 
that sufferings caused to it will produce like - 
sufferings to the intended enemy, and its 


_ 1 j °T. precedes about magic, see 

Frasers Golden Bough, (henceforth referred I 
■G”) 3rd ed , pt I, vol. I, pp 50-54 
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destruction will cause liis death. This 
practice -was very widely diffused all over 
the world, and still persists. Only a few 
instances are described, viz., its practice 
among the American • Indians, Malays, and 
Arabs of North Africa, as also in Torres 
Straits, Borneo, China, Japan, Australia, 
Burma, Africa, ancient and modern India, 
Egypt, Babylon,' Scotland. 1 The magical 
image is also used in various countries for 
various ends, viz, to get offspring, procure 
love, ensure food supply, maintain domestic 
harmony, heal diseases, and so forth.* 

Not ■ merely image but also various 
ariimals and objects, the tides, sun, moon, 
and stars, are » magically- treated to yield 
homasopathically the desired results.’ 

Taboos come under sympathetic magic. 

Not -merely, r p6sitive precepts but also 
negative ones, i.e., prohibitions, form part of 
this magic, the latter being termed taloos and 
the former sorcery. Through these also 
operate the two principles of similarity and 
contact. To cite instances • Camphor- 
hunters of Malay refrain from pounding 
their salt fine. >Jhe reason is that owing, to 
the_ resemblance of salt to camphor, they 
oelieve that by 1 the taboo they ensure that 
the grains of the camphor he seeks for will 
be large like their coarse salt. The infringe- 
ment of the'taboo would make the camphor 
like the pounded salt they use. 

In most parts of ancient Italy, women 
were forbidden"by law to carry their spindles 
openly, for any such action was believed to 
injure the crops. . The belief probably was 
that the 1 twirling 1 ’ of the spindle would twirl 
the corn-stalks. 4 Hence, the taboo. t . 

Examples of private contagious magic. 

_ The second branch of sympathetic magic, 
Viz., "private contagious magic” is equally 
wide-spread. Only a few instances need be 
noted : it is customary in many parts of the 
world to put extracted teeth in a place where 
they might come into contact with a mouse 
• a rat, in the hope that through sympathy 
the teeth of their former owner would become 
and excellent like those of the rodents'. 
Tliis belief obtains in Africa, Europe, 
America, India Src, with more or fess modi- 

i G-, pt- 1, Vol, I. pp ss-?o. 

3 tbia, 70-in. 


fications. Similarly, there are superstitious 
practices in various * countries' based on 
beliefs in sympathetic connexion between a 
wound and the weapon which inflicted it, 
a person and his clothes or foot-prints, and. 
so forth. 1 

Tee “public magician »' His elevation to 

SOVEREIGNTY A BENEFIT TO EARLY SOCIETY. 

Thus far we have noticed instances of 
homoeopathic or contagious magic practised 
for private ends, i.e , for the benefit or injury 
of individuals. But side by side with this 
may be found the practice of public magic 
for the good of the whole community or for 
the injury of the inimical ones. The magician 
ceases to be a private practitioner and 
rises into a public functionary. He has to 
direct his attention to the properties of” 
drugs and minerals, the causes of rain and 
drought, of thunder and lightning, the 
changes of the seasons, the phases of the 
moon, the diurnal and annual journeys of 
the heavenly bodies, the mystery of life and 
death and such other things, a knowledge 
of which is necessary to make up his 
peculiar outfit. He is expected, by his 
magical rites, to secure objects Of public 
utility — supplying food, healing diseases, 
making and stopping rain, controlling the 
sun and wind, averting diseases and other 
scourges of society and so forth. The 
means that he adopts are the same sympa- 
thetic magic with its two branches. The 
examples have been imported from a large 
number of countries and peoples all over the 
world.* The evolution of such a class 
of functionaries is of "great importance 
to political and religious progress in 
early society. The public welfare being be- 
lieved to depend on the performance of magi- 
cal rites, they attain to a position of much 
influence and power, and may readily step 
up to the rank of chiefs or kings. The pro- 
fession draws to it the ablest men of the 
tribe, who, as in other professions, drive to 
the wall their duller brethren by dint of 
their superior intelligence. This superiority 
depends for the most part, howeA'er, on a 
command over the fallacies that impose upon 
their credulous and «uperstitious clients. 
Thus the ablest members of the profession 
become more or less conscious decehxrs, 
though it is by no means the case that a 
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In the Lendu tribe ,of, .Cental Africa, the 
rain-maker almost invariably becomes a 
chief* * ■ i .i~ «• * * ' 

Second croup of instances 
The aborigines of Central Australia are 
governed by elders, wjio have to perform 
magical rites, some fpt the supply ol food for 
the i tribe, others for rain-fall or such other 
, services to the community* Their most im- 
portant function, is to take charge ol the 
sacred store-house, containing the holy stones 
and sticks (fhuringa) with which the souls of 
all the ‘people, both living and dead, are sup- 
posed to be bound up. Civil duties, such as 
the infliction of punishment for breach of 
tribal custom, are no doubt attached to their 
position as elders, but their principal func- 
tions are sacred or magical. * 

In South-Eastern Australia, the headmen 
are often, .sometimes invariably, magicians, 
magical rites being inseparable from their 
duties. Some of them are very powerful in 
thier own and greaty feared by the neighbour- 
ing tribes.'' In South Eastern Australia indivi- 
duals pbssessing the greatest influence are the 
sorcerers. They are believed toha\e power 
to drive 1 away wind and rain, heal the sick 
and bring down lightning *nd disease upon 
objects of their own or others' hatred * 

‘In New 'Guinea, tlie natives hre on a 
higher level of culture than the Australian 
aborigines. Among '‘them’ the constitution 
is still essentially democratic or oligarchic, 
and chtefship is only in embryo The only 
effective influence 1 is that of the wizards, 
who domineer over 'chiefs. In the Toaripi 
tribe of British' New Guinea, the chiefs have 
not necessarily- supernatural ‘powers but a 
sorcerer Is looked upon as a chief.* 

' Amopg the aborigines ’of the Melanesian 
Islands, the power of chiefs rests Upon their 
supposed supernatural powers derived from 
the spirits or ghosts with which they hold 
intercourse. If a chief imposes a fine, it is 
paid because the people fear his ghostly 
power. As soon as they begin to disbelieve 
in this power, his authority to levy fines is 
shaken. Such belief basing failed w the 


Banks’ Islands, , the position of the chief 
tended to become obscure. 1 > . 

In thfc Northern .New Hebrides, the son 
does not inherit the-chiefship, but does so, 
if the father can - manage .to convince the 
people that he has transferred to his son ni$ 
supernatural i power, his charms,' magical 
songs, stones and apparatus,* and • his 
knowledge of the way to approach spiritual 
beings * , , , 

At Tana, there are hosts of ‘sacred men 
among whom the disease-makers are the 
most dreaded. They Use to a position of 
immense wealth and influence. These 
rascals according to Dr. Turner, appear to 
be on the high road to kingship and 
divinity.’ r , 

The African aborigines are still higher 
in the scale of culture, and chieftainship 
and ‘kingship among thetn are fully 
developed, and the evidence for their evolu- 
tion out of the magician, specially the rain- 
maker, is comparatively plentiful. 4 'The 
respect shown to the magicians by those 
people is very great. Among the Ba-Yakas, 
a tribe of the Congo Free State, the 
magicians enjoy th6 privilege or being 
exempt from justice.* The office, of their 
chiefs is associated with, and appears to 
depend on, magical functions. The chiefs 
of the O^sidinge district in the Cameroons, 
to cite one among several instances, have, as 
such -very little influence over their 
subjects; but shoilld they be fetish -priests 
as well, they wield a great authority.® Some 
chiefs in South Africa allowed none else to 
compete with them in rain making, lest .a 
successful rain maker should acquire immense 
influence and ultimately displace them. 1 
The Matabcles of South Africa* hav't witch- 
doctors with is great 1 at power as i that of 
kings.- 1 The head of the tribe' engages 
witch-doctors, with whom he busies him- 
self a certain portion of the year in com- 
pounding potions for rain-making.® HeTs 
held responsible not only for rain but also 
for various other natural phenomena disas- 

i G , pt. I, vo!. f, pp. 3 jS, 
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trous to the people — blight, locusts drought 
epidemics dearth of milk in cows &c 
Cases are on record in which the chiefs 
have been exiled or put to death for failure 
to supply remedies f r the disasters . 1 
Parallels of such punishments are found m 
the annals of ancient Scythia Egpyt Corea 
China and Tonquin * 

Toe It EC ILIA OF KINGS ARE ELT TALISMANS 

or their Predecessors the magicians 

The regalia according to Dr Frazer 
are the wonder working talismans, which 
the kings even of several modem civilized 
countries appear to have derived from their 
predecessors the magicians, and were per 
haps viewed in this light in former days * 
In Malaya, a few talismans of the magicians 
are exactly analogus to the regalia of the 
king, and bear even the same names.* The 
royal authority m some countries depends 
entire!} .upon the possession of the regalia, 
which tne rebels and deposed monarchs try 
to have by all means, eg., in Southern 
Celebes * The very existence of the kingdom 
is supposed to depend m Cambodia upon 
the regalia, which are committed to the 
BrShtnanas for safe-keeping They were 
.supposed to have the same magical virtue In 
Eg) pt Creecc, Scythia, and several other 
countries * 

J5EL1EF IN TBE SUPERNATURAL POWERS OF 
KINGS SlIiKID BT THE ANCESTORS Or 
ALL the Aryan races 

The belief in the magical or supernatural 
powers of kings to control the course of 
nature for the good of their subjects seems to 
have been shared by the ancestors of all IhS 
Aryan races from India to Ireland 1 A 
noteworthy instance of a rehc of this belief 
is the notion that English k ngs can heal 
scrofula by their touch This g ft of healing 
they are said to have derived from Edward 
the Confessor vvh !e a simitar gift of the 
French kings, from Clovis or St. Lous* 
But Dr Frazer suspects these derivations 


* C pt I vol l pp.3S3.SS4 

3 Ibd pp. 354 35S 
$ Ibd p 364 

4 pt I vol I p j6J 

5 Ibd p. 363 

6 Ibd pp 3*4 3*5 

7 Or Fraier c lei instances from Inda Sweden 
Uenitmlc, Ireland and the H ghlandi of Scotland 
Obd pp j«6 3 6S) 

” Ibd^pp j66 36S 370 


and holds the real origin to be with the 
‘barbarous nay savage predecessors of the 
Saxon and Merovingian kings who accord 
mg to him possessed the same gift many 
ages before 1 

The sum toial of the former evidences. 

Kings appear thus to have-* often been 
evolved out of magicians corresponding to 
the great social revolution m the rise of the 
sorcerers into mo larchs there was an mtef 
lectual revolution affecting the conception 
and functions of royalt) For in course of 
t me the fallacy of magic became apparent 
to the acuter minds and religion emerged 
In other words the magician became priest 
and performed now by appeals to the gods 
the things formerly done by him by hfi 
command over nature. The distinction 
between the human and the divine was, 
however still blurred or had scarce!} 
emerged Hence the priest king was also 
looked upon as a god through the temporary 
or permanent possession of his whole nature 
by a great and powerful spirit 1 

The priority of nvcic to rkucion in 
THE EVOLUTION OF HUMAN THOUGHT 

The priont) of magic to rcl gion implied 
in the subsequent emergence of religion just 
mentioned in the evolution of human thought 
is thus explained Bj religion Dr Frazer 
understands a prop t ation or co icil ation of 
powers superior to man which are believed 
to control the course of nature and human 
life. It consists of two elements a tlicoreti 
cal and a practical — a belief 111 the superior 
povyers and an attempt to please them Of 
these belief comes first and leads to a cor 
respond ng practice. The belief w thout the 
practice is no rcl gion but mere theolog), 
while the latter alone cannot also constitute . 
religion It is not necessary that the religt 
ous practice should alwajs be rituals it ' 
may lie in merely pure conduct The 
assumptions of magic and religion are 
radically conflicting The former like 
science looks upon the course of nature as 
ngid, v hilc the latter by the implication of 
a conscious or personal agent, who can be 
propitiated contemplates the processes of 
nature as capable of modification Magic 
like rel g on deals no doubt, with spthts 

1 O, P t | rot I p 37a. 

3 Ibd pp .,71374 
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but it 'treats them as “inanimate agents, i.e, 
it constrains or coerces instead of conciliat- 
ing or propitiating them as religion tvould 
do.” it. takes all personal beings whether 
human or divine as subject In the last 
resort to impersonal forces which can be 
turned to account by one who knows how to 
manipulate thgm by proper spells and cere- 
monies. The opposition of principles between 
magic and religion had its counterpart in 
history in the antagonism between the p> iest 
and’the magician, the former looking upon 
the latter as impious and blasphemous. But 
this antagonism seems to have appeared late 
in the history of religion. At an early time, 
they co-operated and were confused with 
each other, e.g, in ancient Egypt, early 
India, modern Europe, &c, where the priest 
solicited the igood will of the gods by 
prayer, and had also recourse to rites and 
forms of v words believed to produce of 
themselves the desired result. This early 
fusion of magic and religion was not however 
the earliest phase of human thought. It was 
preceded by ia .still earlier one when magic 
existed without . religion. The fundamental 
.notions pf magic and religion may confirm 
this view. The conception of personal agents 
is; mere complex than a recognition of the 
similarity or contiguity of ideas. The very 
beasts associate ideas of things that are like 
each other, or found . together in their ex- 
perience ; but none attribute to them a belief 
that the 'phenomena of nature are worked by 
invisible animals or one prodi.;ious animal. 
Three; stages of evolution are therefore dis- 
tinguished. First, a stage in which magic 
existed without religion ; second, a stage In 
.which the two co-operated and to some ex- 
tent, were confused ; • and third, a stage, in 
^which their radical difference was recognized. 

" (INDUCTIVE PROOF CONFIRMING THE DEDUCTIVE. 

‘ The deductive inference regarding the 
priority of magic is confirmed inductively by 
the fact that among the Australian aborigines, 
the rudest savages regarding whom we have 
accurate information, . magic is universally 
practised, but religion is almost unknown.* 
This is only a landmark of a primitive phase 
of human thought through which the savage 
v ^ "ell as the civilized races of the world had 
all to pass. There had been an Age of Magic 
before religion emerged. The solid substra- 
l For the evidence see Dr. Frtuei’i Tolunism and 
ToL l.yp. 141.146. 


turn of belief in the efficacy of magic among 
the ignorant and superstitious who constitute 
the vast majority of mankind, may- be an in- 
dication of this ruder and earlier aspect of 
the human mind. * r 

Religion evolving out of the inefficvcy 

OF MVGIC. 

In course of time, the inefficacy of magic 
became gradually apparent and religion 
evolved. Man could no longer believe that 
he was guiding the course of nature by hfs 
supernatural powers. He saw’ that it went 
on without him and without heeding his 
commands. It must then be worked by in- 
visible beings superior to him. To -these 
beings he now resigned himself, beseeching 
and propitiating him for all good things, 
instead of depending upon his own supposed 
powers. 1 

SECTION IV. 

THE APPLICATION OF THE M AGIClAN THZORT 

to India. 

Dr. Frazer makes this generalization in 
his chapter on“Magicians as ‘Kings*”, that the 
belief that the kings possess magical or 
supernatural powers by which they can confer 
material benefits on their subjects seems to 
have been shared by the ancestors of all the 
Aryan races from India to Ireland, and It has 
left clear traces of itself in England down to 
modem times ; and draws this conclusion 
from the supposed gift of healing by touch 
of English and French kings that they had 
magician predecessors many, ages ago. 5 He 
instances some other countries which he also 
considers as coming within the application of 
his theory. With regard to the supposed 
supernatural powers of ancient Hindu kings, 
he quotes the Laws of Manu : , “In that 
country where the king avoids- taking the 
property of mortal sinners, men are bom in 
due time and are long-lived. And the crops 
of the husbandmen spring up, _ each as it was 
sown, and the children die not, and no mis- 
shaped offspring is born. 1 ” 

Public magic in India . 1 

Under “public magic” he refers to" the 
magical control of rain among the Hindus of 
the Central Provinces who believe that a 

1 For the evolution of religion after magic, see 
G , pt. I. vol I. Chap. IV. pp. 310-243. , 

3 G % pt. I, vol I, ch. VI. 1 

3 Ibid!, pp. 366. 370. , 

4 The Laws of Manu (S.B.E.), IX, 246. 1 
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twin can save the crops from the ravages of 
hall and heavy ram if he only pamts 
his Tight buttpek black and Ids left buttock 
some other colour, and thus adorned goes 
and stands in the direction of the wind * 

He also refers to the rules observed by a 
Rrihrmnn student, performing the Sdkvan- 
vrata (a kind of vow) for varying periods 
determined in each case, preparatory to his 
study of the A Tahdnduini verses of the 
Samavtda The virtue of the verses the 
Satra* says, lies in water, and the perform- 
ance of the vow involves, among many 
others, directions for touching water and 
refraining therefrom at certain times eating 
dark food, wearing dark clothes and. so 
forth- After the accomplishment of this 
vow, the god Farjanya, it is stated, sends 
rain at the wish of the student Prof. 
Oldenberg points out that all these 
rules are intended to bring the lUahmana 
into union with water, to make him, as it 
were, an ally of the water powersand 
guard him against their hostility. The black 
garments and the black food have the same 
significance , no one will doubt that they 
refer to the tain-clouds when he remembers 
that a black victim is sacrificed to procure 
ram , ‘it is black, for Such Is the nature of 
ram ’ In respect of another ram-charm it is 
said plainly, f He puts-’on a black ga-njent 
edged with black, for such is the nature of 
rain ” We may therefore assume that here In 
the circle of ideas and ordinances of the Vedic 
•schooU, there have been preserved magka 
practices of the most remote antiquity which 
were intended to prepare the ram maker for 
his office and dedicate him to it 8 

Aeain, in Muzaffarnagar, a town of llie 
Punjab, the people, during excessive rams, 
draw a figure of the sage Agastj a, on a loin- 
cloth and put it out in the rain or pamt his 
figure on the outside of the house in order 
that tain may wash it off This sage .s a 
great personage in the folklore of the people 
It is supposed that as soon as he feels in 
effigy the hardship* of wet weather, he exer- 
cises his power of stopping ram , ( 


When rain is wanted at Chhatarpur, a 
native state in Bundelcund, they paint on a 
wall facing east two figures with legs up and 
heads down, one representing Indra and the 
other Megha R5ja the lord of rain It is 
believed that in this uncomfortable position, 
they will be compelled to send down the 
showers 1 

A sun charm is held by Dr Frazer to 
consist in the offering made by the BrShmana 
in the morning, for it is written lit the 
Satapatha BrShmana that "assuredly the sun 
would not rise were lie not to make the offer- 
ing’ » 

CohFbs'lOX of magic and relicion in ancient 
fNntA, REPRESENTING THE SECOND STAGE IN 
THE EVOLUTION OF MAGIC TllE tONFO 
SION LASTS UP TO MODERN TIllES. 

As indicative of the formerly explain 
td second stage in the evolution of magic, < 
reference 1 $ made to the earliest sacrificial 
ritual, of which we have detailed infor- 
mation, as being provided with practices 
that breathe the spirit of the most primitive 
magic 8 The rites performed on special 
occasions silch as marriage, initiation, and 
the anointment of a king are models of 
magio of every kind of the highest anti- 
quity 4 The sacrifices detailed in the 
UrShmanas are interfused With magic The 
Samavidhana BrShmana, the AdbhUta 
BrShmana which forms part of the Shad 
vimsa Br&hmarta', and the Kausika-SOtra * 
are really handbooks of incantations and 
sorcery In the introduction to the trartsla 
tion of the last named book, Dr W Caland 
remarks, ‘ He who has been 1 wont to regard 
the ancient Hindus as a highly civilised f 
people, famed for their philosophical systems, 
their dramatic poetry, their cpiclays, will be 
surprised when he makes the acquaintance"’ 
of their magical ritual, and will perceive that — 
hitherto he has known the old Hindu people 


* x G pM vol 1. P *69 quotng M N Venkrt 
WmJ •Superstitions among Hndus in tte Central 
Provinces* Ind an Ant quary XXVIII (1699), P Hi 

2 Gbbhila Gnhya Sutra (S B E.), 1 1 1, z 

3 G pt , I vol I pp *65 a 7° quoting H Olden 
berg, D e Rel gion des veda pp 4*w ff 

4 G,p( J Vol I p 496 qupt ng W Crooke, 


Popular Rtl gion, and Folklore of Northern Ind « 
(1896) I, p 76 , 

1 G pt I, vol I, pp 2§0, 297 quoting W 

Crooke, Popular Religion ‘and Folklore of Northern 
India, (1896), I, p 74 1 !•* 1 

2 Satapaiha Brshmana, translated by J BggeltnS 

Pt- b P 3*8 (S B F~ vol XII) , , , 

. pt I, vol I p 228 quoting II Oldenberg , 

Die gel gion des Veda p 59 Also 
4 1 Ibid quoting ibid I p 477 &fc- •* 

J Sylvam Levi. La Doctrine du Sacrifice dans 
les lirahmanas (1898) p 119 

6 W Caland AH ndisches Zaubertilual, p'lX. 
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from one side only He mil find tint he 
here stu nblea on the lowest strnta of Vedic 
culture and will be Astonished at the agree 
ment between the magic ritual of the old 
Vedas and the shamanism Of the stalled 
savage If we drop the peculiar Hindu ex 
pressions and technical terms and imagine a 
shaman instead of a Brahmana we could 
almost fancy that we have a magical book 
belonging 5 to one of the tribes of North 
American redskins ” 1 So also Prof M 
Bloomfield "Witchcraft has penetrated 
•tnd has become intimately blended with 
the holiest Vedic rites , the broad current of 
popular religion and superstition has mnltrat 
ed itself through numberless channels into the 
higher religion that is presented b> the 
BrShmana priests, and it may be presumed 
that the priests were neither able to cleanse 
their own religious beliefs from the mass of 
folk belief with which it was surrounded, nor 
is it at all likely that they found it in their 
interest t«rdo so”* The very name ot 
BrShmana according to some good authori- 
ties, is derived from brahman ‘‘a magical 
spell,” from which the BrShmana seems to 
have been a magician before he was a priest 
The Mantrasastri claims to effect by mantras 
much more than any magician ever pretends 
to accomplish He is eveh superior to the 
gods and can make gods, goddesses, imps, 
and demons carry out his behests Hence 
the following saying is every where current In 
India “The whole universe is subject to the 
gods , the gods are subject to the mantras , 
the mantras to the PrShmams therefore, 
the BiShmanas are our gods * Lven up 
to the present day , the great Hindu trinity 
is subject fo the sorcerers who b\ means ot 
their spells exercise such a power over the 
mightiest gods that they are bound to do 
whatever they may please to order them 

INCVRtmiOX OF THE Dim, TEurORARV OR 
PERMANENT 

Deification of the magician king is the 

1 As quoted in G , pt I, vol I, P *’9 v • - 

2 Ml -Bloomfield, Hyoics cf the Atham Veda, 

PP *lv ff (S B E. vol xli i) quoted in O, loc cu 

3 O Schrader Reallex ken der indo-germam 

schen AUertumskunde (19° X ) PP "3- { “ . 

4 Mon er Williams Tel gious Thought f " d , , 

in India (1833), PP * ox » 202 a * d,02fn tG.pt I, 
roU, pp 1? p , 2j quoting J A Dubos, 

Mtruts inst lui ons et ceremoa es des peoples tie 

Undo (Paris, lS'S) H» 6 o, ff 


final step m his P™sress The conception 
of human incarnation is, as already pointed 
out. common m early societies and the divi- 
nity of the king is but one of its manifesta- 
tions. No country m the world is perhaps 
so prolific of human gods, and nowhere else 
has the divine grace been poured out in so 
great a measure on all classes of society from 
1 mgs down td milkmen as ill India. 


TlllPORVftV DEIFICATION 
A Brahmana householder who performs the 
regular bi monthly sacrifices is supposed 
thereby to become a deity for the time 
bein"* “He who is conscerated becomes 
both” Vishnu and a sacrificer”* Among the 
Kuruukkaranas, a class of bird-catchers and 
be^ars in Southern India, the goddess K5!i 
,s supposed to descend upon the priest for 
a time 2 The Takhas on the borders of 
Kashmir have prophets who become inspired 
and communicate with the deity 

PERltANFNT DRIFlCATIOSr 

Among the Todas or the Nilgips, the 

dairy rs a sanctuary and the mrlkmana god 

“Esttry krog rn Ind.a rs regarded as little 
Short of a present god' • and tire Hindu law- 
hook of Manrr goes further and say s that 
•eten an infant king must not be despised 
from an idea that he is a mere mortal for 
he rs a great deity m human form ' The 
same treatise lajs down that a Brahmana 
• til, ether rgnorant or learned rs a great dru- 
nrtt rust as firepthether carried forth (for the 
performance or a burnt-oblation) or not 
carried forth, is a great drunlt) , and 
‘though he employs himself in all sorts of 
mean occupations, he must be honoured in 
everv way for every Brahmana is a very 
great dcitv ' 9 The Satapatha Brahmana 

r and 2 G , pt I vol I p 3 3o, quoting Eggelmg’s . 
trapsl of Saiapatha Briturana (S B E ) pt U, 

PP “lb dip" jl- quoting E. Thurslorr, Carle, and 
Tnbts of Southern. I nd i, 1\ , >87 ,~ 

4 Ibid , p 383 quoting C F Oldham -The 

Nacas ■ T IL A S, 1901 , pp 4&3 4“7 47° *» 

The Taknas are according Jo Oldham, descendants 

of Nsgas of ihe Mahibhirata , vv P 

5 Ibd., p 402 cuing among others w 
Marshall's Travels amongst the Todas (London, 

^ 6 ^ lbidf p 403 quoting Mon er Williams Religious 
Life and Thought an Ird a, p 2 3 4 S9 . . 

7 G . loc. at, quoting Manu B E), >11, She 5, 

8 G lb d , quoting Ibid , IX, 317 

9 g’, Ibid, quotng Ibid. IX , 319 
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records a similar view Verily there arc 
two kinds of gods , for, indeed, the gods are 
the gods and the BrJhmanas who have 
studied, and teach sacred lore are the human 
gods. The sacrifice of these is divided into 
two kinds oblations constitute the sacrifice 
to the gods , and gifts to the priests, that to 
the human-gods the Brihmams who have 
studied and teach sacred lore * The spin 
tual power of the priest purohtta of a village 
community is described by Momer Williams 
as unbodnded ‘His anger Is as terrible as 
that of the gods His blessing makes rich 
his 'curse withers Nay more he is him 
self actually worshipped as a god No 
marvel no prodigy in nature is bet eved 
to be beyond the limits of his power to 
dccomphsh If the prest were to threaten 
to bring down the sun from the sky or 
arrest it in its daily course in the heavens 
no villager would for a moment doubt his 
ability to do so* A sect in Orissa som- 
years ago worshipped the late Queen Victorn 
in her lifetime as their chief deity and to this 
day ail living persons noted for strength 
valour, or miraculous powers run the risk of 
being worshipped as gods.* Nlkkal Sen 
was the fleity of a sect in the Punjab He 
was no other than the brave General 
Nichplson i * 3 4 At Benares a celebrated deity 
was incarnate in SvSmt BhSskarSnan Iji 
Sarasvatl, who was worshipped in temples 
during his life and had other temples erected 


i G pt I vol 1 p 4®3 q uot n ~ Situpatl * 
BrShmana (S B E ) pt 1 PP 3°9 «" cf Ib d P 1 11 

P 34« , 

3 Mon er W II ams Rel g ous L fe and Thought 
in-lnda, p 4S7 

3 Mon er W II a s op e i p *59 
^ Ibd p *6o 


to him since Ins death ' The Ltngayat 
priests are worshipped as divinities and con 
sidered superior even to Siva * In * jwo, a 
lull man m Vizagapatam gave out that he 
was an incarnate god and gathered five 
thousand devotees who resisted even to the 
shedding of blood the armed force sent by 
the Government to suppress the movement * 
At Chmchvad a small town about ten miles 
from Poona* m southern India there is & 
family of whom one in each generation is 
believed by a large numb-r of Mahrattas to 
be god Ganapati in flesh and blood * A 
Hindu sect which has many Vepresentatncs 
n Bombay and Central India regards its 
spiritual chiefs or Mah2r2jas as incarnations 
of Krishna giving them homage including 
offering of incense fruits, flowers ^nd waving 
of 1 ghts, just as thej do to the goa 
Krishna ■ 

( To be continued ) 
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if 99 p 768) Also Ri 
H odu sm Anc ent and Modern (Meerut igo 5 ) pp 
94 ft The d ffe eoce between god and a mad man or 
aerm nal says Dr Fraier s often merely a question 
of lat tude and long tude 

, E Tl urston s Castes and Tr bes of Southern 
Inda iv 336 280 (C pt I vol f p 404) 

3 E Tl union s Ethnograph c Votes nSoutlern 
Inda (Madras 1906). p 301 (G pt I vol I p 405) 

4 Dr Frazer (Ib d. p. 405) wr <es Poona m 
western lod a It should of course be in southern 
lnd a 

5 Among other references Capla n Edward 
Moor * Account of an Hered tary L » ng JJe ty in the 
As it c Researches Ml (London 1803) pp ,81395 
and Gajetlrer of the tlombay Pres dency \\JII nr 
III (Bombay 18S5) pp 1-5 ff 

6 Mon er W U ams op c l pp 136 ff Also 
H story of the Sect of the Maharajas or Valhbh* 
fhiryas (Trubner Se es London i86,)_rc pt 1 
voL 407 ) 
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think therefore, what the reasons may be 
for this sudden ascendancy of social themes 
in all kinds ofhterary productions In the 
literature of the past, these themes hid 
hardly any place ; the feelings and actions 
ofthemdmdu d man and woman formed 
the chief motif of plays, fictions and short 
stones ‘Now the case is the reverse So 
tbc question has to be folly considered 
Why has the literature of to day taken this 
distinctive socialistic turn 7 
"The reason is on the surface Never 
before in the history of the world, had 
civilised society had such a thorough 
shake up as it has been having for the last 
three or four centuries Society is like it 
tempest tossed sea , the whole of it is in 
disturbance * Being’s Tlood and Action s 
storm” ire lashing up huge billows of 
change in it, which are coming one after 
another in rapid succession This dynamic 
in society in place of the mediaeval static 
order, this seething unre«t, this incessant 
weather disturbance, forces society upon 
the consciousness of man far far more 
strougly than ever and hence thfeexpres 
sion of that consciousness, on the artistic 
and literary side, is wrought in its very 
texture by social facts and social problems 
But this surface v tew aud snrfate expla 
hatiotr of such a question of moment dre 
not enough 1 he equilibrium of society 
has been disturbed at other times, social 
earth^ual es have been bitched but no 
seicmograplnc records m literature are to 
be found on snch a large scale ai they dre 
found now For, the average social man 
is more intensely individualistic today than 
he\vhs a fcentury before , he takes oB the 
label whidh, society fixes on hint and 
emerges out of the *cla*=3’*category a 
Unique type and tcnfperaident, not td be 
."^Confounded With ant- other type of mam 
dual m the wbfld This rank individual 
isra is at the basis of all social experiments 
—this free self assertion of the individual 
So, what is called socialistic literature 
“ay, from this view point, be fitly called 
individualistic literature One wonders 
where one may draw thfe bounding line 
between the two — they seem to he so in 
separably connected One presupposes the 
other, Society, inasmuch -ns if is dynamic, is 
v ati aggregate of individual units which form 
various atomic combinations! afid build up 

, compounds of consciou«iie''S in every line of 

life hud thought Individuals inasmuch as 
they att aud react on one another aud are 


mutually related, form vafibus self con- 
scious selective groups and build up large* 
and larger wholes until the entire cosmic 
humanity is embraced- But all this sonnds 
extremely paradoxical, although paradox 
it is not So I must proceed to explain the* 
„l,v and wherefore of this phenomenon 
which 'pervades and permeates the whole 
range oi modern literature % 

1„ En ropey the entire history of the 
modern era from the fourteenth century 
on may be v lewed as au awakening of the 
suirit ol reflection, as a .revolt against 
authority and tradition, and ns a protest 
ncainst both absolutism on the one hand 
and collectivism on the other Democracy 
versus absolutism, nationalism versus 
ecclestasticism gradually settled the con 
flict in favour ot the former The principle 
of subordination, the prevailing principle 
of the Middle Ages receded , the principle qf 
freedom of thought, of feeling and of action, 

g!ll For ntme, Individual Reason became 
the sole authority in all matters Reasop 
proudly sat upon the throne onee occupied 
hy eccle.iastical authority ’.she, believed 
herself competent to soke all problems lor 

she thought she couid.explam.the universe 
SOC llluMi,** ^ i,t * 1, nrrifH 


ouv V..W-- COUlUX*l«“*u. ‘■I 1 '* ' «« 

That was in the £igbteenth;-century period 
of enlightenment, when the; Spirit jof ctlti 
cism walked abroad undermining tradition 

and authority of every kind; i< i J n ; 

But the spirit of entitism, once folly 
awakened and quickened, conldr not Jong 
stop"' at reason It soon began toj.qhejs 
ti„; us claims It asked: Can reason 
venture alone on the sea tof speculation, 
Has the seaworthiness of themessel been 
properly tested > Doubts thronged/ u\ tfie 
human mind s The claims of i reason tv ere 
found to be too ambitious,' too hollow hhd 
inadequate therefore Knowledge became 
strictly restricted to the field ofeexperjficce 
and therefore sciences grew at an amazing 
ly rapid rote shoving off philosgpby ana 
jail questions of ultimatesanto thet lumber 
room 6f idle speculation .along withitntui 
tions, instincts And snch like pSjcmc ele 
ments.i all mixed lip pell rriCll in h copfu'ea 
heap The age ofgeneralisatiQmwas gone, 
thejige of specialisation began » • mi 
l Materialism, as a, worldview, was 
w orked out m consequence of this aversion 
from philosophy A 'world construction 
oat of (atoms (or later xmt of electrons ) 
was fci tuple enough nod a§ sotfh ps the - 
theory ol evolution was ushered -in, mate 
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nnfnm joined bant!* to it itml evolution 
IftlC nuitttlnlum became tliv treed of the 
new scientific enlightenment ft um n j 
thing more or Jess tlnn n system »1 metn-. 
physics although the mijority of scienli 
•he thinkers (ought shy ot inetnphyxic*. 
wishing to pluck it out of the ho 
man heart, which wm verv liar I to do 
in leed l*or materialism is based on ccr 
tnin theories and not on scientifically 
proved ficts The theories of matter, the 
theories ofhfe, are not ns vet justified and 
supported hy the facts of science Hence 
the most cautious scientists Apprehending 
that the boun ling lines of physics and 
metaphysics may overlap each other soon 
er or later, strongly repu bate the nltcmpt 
to build a theory of the universe or a 
theory of life on the lines follow cd by Kvo 
lutionlstic nmtemhnm Such cnution* in 
the camp of science prove however use 
less The correlation of sciences is more 
and more established and a new methodo 
logy is being worked ant and constructed 
Just ns steam Ins very cflectircly demo- 
lished the artificial geographical boun 
dories of countries am! continents of the 
world, so the rapid strides with which 
scicoce n aulvnncing will make powerful 
and unobstructed encroachments upon 
other fields of enquiry » 

Tor instance, w e may or may not accept 
a material interpretation of the universe, 
but we cannot but accept the evolutionary 
conception, the conception in a word, that 
things are not made but grow Tor this 
conception is the lord of all our thinking 1 , 
its application is in nil Gelds of enquiry, 
in literature nnd art, in religion, in society, 
in government nnd law, etc i 

Itmust be admitted that it jsnroisfor 
tune to a coarttry, where philosophy takes 
no bread At the Same time, it is a favour 
able symptom that modern thinkers now 
fight shy of system building It is not 
"“■true, therefore, that the modern man dots 
not ertre for a conception of man’s relation 
with the universe, for the w hy and where 
fore of things for the explanation of fun 
dflttierttal problems He I docs care for 
these things -a great deal, but he cares 
more for an intensive search of life for 
fucts and experiences Ilia philosophy 
must therefore be a philosophy ofhfe 
Sdch n philosophy cannot rest content 
with building any system of a static kind 
when life and its phenomena are dynamic 
and ever changeful We conic., consc 


qucntly, to an ilh-r piradox, hie thee"* 
wesinricl with m the beginning < f tin 
«rin>. tint the m>Jtra worll de*{iM 
plnlo* >phv nn I r.t the mine time dry* 
more firmly to it thin ever Mnlrnaiirt 
ns a system is therefore f-uhug to win M 
way into the c imp of the scientists thee: 
schcs, who ii ivcgncii it birth There are 
nbunl-int symptoms of a growing faith is 
a worl 1 of i Jam ns w itness the interest « 
iisychn research, etc, crulc explosion*, 
however of revolt against materialism 
As 1 sal I bef ire, the socialistic man ll 
moil in livid njli «tie, so ] *iy now tint the 
philosophic il m mis most practical 
rather believes most m investigations that 
promise pructu.il results flic modem 
tnin holds that knowledge itself must Ik 
put to practical tests and the philosophy 
of I’rjfjmntiun' which mikes the practical 
test the criterion of truth has therefore 
b*en quite n recent development It is 
another very characteristic sign of the 
times tint counter tendencies are thus 
running side by side and arc nctmgnnd 
reacting on oic another m modern life and 
thought , 

The question of phtlosophj, therefore, 
to my mmJ, is in essence the s ime ques 
tion with ubi^h I started The generah*. 
mg tendency pf philosophy aims at system 
building The particularising tendency 
aims at overthrowing systems and, making 
the practical test the ultimate one or 
rather making realities and their Correia 
tive analysts, the basts of philosophy , 
The same tendencies have affected reh 
gion The old dogmatic theology is prac 
tically dead everywhere Still churches 
grpvv and, sects multiply. The socialistic 
side of religion is represented by churches 
and sects , the individualistic suje by the 
gradual abolition of dogmas and cried s on. 
which alone sects nnd communities can' 
vStand The multiplication of setts is how 
ever a sure test that sectarianism is not 
being advocated, yet at the fame time it 
cannot be dispensed with 

It must not, for one moment, be sop 
posed that I have been all along trying to 
draw a picture of the western .world jn 
matters of thought, science, religion 
and other departments The same picture 
holds true and good in Bengal also 
Socialistic literature, ns I hive said * 
forms the grciter bulk of Bengali JiteM 
ture The same problems of socialism god 
individualism are at work here also Al 
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though there has been little of scientific 
progress here, there has been a TC ,. C , 
against traditional authorities, a grow th 
of the critical spirit. We passed through 
a similar period of rational illumination 
in the ages ‘of Raja Rammohan Roy and 
Maharshi Devcndranath Tagore. There 
was a period of Renaissance then; there 
was also a period of Reformation afur- 
i\ ards , We built a creed or religion, we 
broke it again. Religious sects nave 
amply multiplied within half a century and 
ore still in process of formation. Modern- 
ism has thus a fleeted the East no less than 
the West. But the expression ot it bj tne 
East hasheen very feeble for many reasons 
Life, under political and social conditions 
as we are in, is bound to be feeble 
is hardly any other kind of activity except 
that of thought. And thought a ’*‘ h0 ”J 
action is like soul without body. The soul 
of the East has awakened, not its tiocly. 

It is still in slumber. 1 

Well, iu the/ political and economic 
spheres ,ia theWcst, we notice the same 
tendencies There is the tendency of poll 
heal and economic individualism on the 

.one hand and of. political and KOnomte 

collectivism on the other. EOllt'cal , , 
dualism' may degenerate r into pOUtieu‘ 
selfishness. The combination of seltseek 

ing individuals, -thei'representativcs , .the 
■hisses', -may thwart the Will of thepeopR. 
Hence, refofrnS are gradually «ojt OK «° 
correct these evils. But still ‘ad'vidu. 
cannot be set aside on the tae ^ e .^ ro n __- n 
these evils. Individualism and the organ- 
. isation 'of En Masse have, to ,go side by 

side. One presupposes the other. On 
*. reels the other. One is the connterpar 
.and the correlative ol the other. 

, Economic individualism .has also beea 
not an unmixed blessing. Unr t 
individualism has defeated ’ the v y 
- of individualism. To think of th 
between Capital and J&bour is a f Vverv- 
rights of the weaker go to the ^ 
day ; they have to bear the strongmans 
burden. Therefore,' working men s unions, 

trade unionisin', socialism and „ re 

and all kinds of economic ‘w 

ion foot, They are all up to cure t be m-'. 
equalities in the distribution t> ^-by 
prevent the exploitation of thg 
, the stronger. But, do all the^ atte Apts 
i while reacting against- the laisser iai 

JocSnTa.nl VW individuahsm by 

, striking it at its vef> ,ro6ts ? No Ther 


have rather been protests against selfish 
and unrestricted individualism, not pro- 
tests against individualism itself, tor, as 

I said at the outset, socialistic experiments 
are based on a broad conception ofmdivi- 
dualtsm Even those who preach most 
violently against selfishness and, egoism in 
Jhe scheme of society or politics like 
Tolstoy or Rabindranath Tagore, and such 
other absolute pacifists, are prophets 9 f 
individualism, its most staunch defenders. 
For they speak against ‘organised selfish- 
ness * which crushes the individual, They 
are for freeing the individual from,, all 
n res sure of organisation. The philosopher, 
Herbert Spencer, defended individualism 

on evolutionistic grounds In his opinion 

nil embracing state functions characterise 
n ow social type. Nietzsche, the extreme 
German individualist, is another dc coder 
of it But no one among these prophets 
intellectuals, believes in unrestricted 
^^v/hlnnhsm.’ They all repudiate it. Even 
does Nietzsche, in whose scheme of life there 
o do place Of sympathy towprds ath^wcak 
and the anfiC. stherd t fective and the delm- 
nuent He believed in ^overmen,, no,t m 
?K rabble «' ^ a, goycrament 


ieiicve« ,u — r ~ 

... ruuu.% He yrns for a, government 
•where the overmen 'myst have the J?PPi r 

hand. He therefore jwijSjttP Advocate 
restricted individualism, as has been fms- 

tnS T thought, of ( by.;4 :i ?y 

found his overmamsra with anarchism^, 

•’ 1 mart aow tome to my stmling-pomt 
attain The tendency of modern times is 
neither towards over-socialisation, nor to- 
wards over-individualisation, t The tenden- 
Jy is rather marked by theundmdualisa- 
S of social ends atld socialisation of in- 
dividual ends. J In a 1 word, the modern 
world is seeking for a harmony Wween the 
two, the individual and the En Masse. 

The new literature, 1 in wliidh the above 
tendency is> most>markedj > is, therefore, 
from one! view-point socialistic^ and .indi- 
vidualistic' 'from 1 anothen i yiew.pomfc.i- It 
bursts the bonds that , civilisation lifts 
woven for the - individual— The »DoU s 
-Tib uses’, and e the 'Pillars of ’Society. 
Tflays bare” the souls of the individuals 
struggling, against “twnjcauiqg, fetters. 
This is, the motif of the . ’social dramas 
which 'like* an epidemic have spread from 
one end -'of the wPrld'td- the other. 
’In Scandinavia, „ Ibsen’, and Strindberg; 
in Germany, Hauptmann„and ■ondermann ; 
, ; n England, Bernard Shaw and Galsworthy ; 
in France, Brieuit rind Maeterlinck; in Italy 
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D Atmunzio in Russia TsckekcfTandLcomd 
AndneV and in Bengal Rab ndranath 
lagore and SarajubaH are names of the 
greatest writers of soc al dramas in the 
world to day They are all for strong In 
dividual sm but all against overiodivi 
dualisation They are really for dj namic 
creative cosmic individualism lhat in 
dividualism however, 1 ^ still a far ofldi 
vine event whose Consummation is devdut 
Iy tp be, wished for The stage of b gher 
individual freedom the stage of Citizen 
sbib as Hobhouse dalls it at winch the 
individual freely approves of the Social 


Union is jet far cifl 7 he freedom oi the 
individual must l ntmoiuse \\ith the free 
domot the u hole— tins is the kernel of 
the whole social problem today Modern 
Literature 1 is not yet tackled this pro- 
blem It has only been partially and to 
some extent treated by the Bengali w nters 
The key of this neifr harmony tie believe 
is in the hands of the Last tl e Past 
must deliver it unto the 1 ands of the est 
when the occasion rises for it That is 
howev er a mere hope not a t ilfilment 

AjITIvlTMAR ClUKK MARTI 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Education a* a Factor in Industrial 
Development 

is the title of an article contributed to 
the Mysore Econdinic Joutual for May by 
Prol B Mukhenec , 

The want of industrial efficiency of the 
laborer, is in Prof Mhkhcrjee s opinion 
thd foremost difficulty jn the path of lp 
dustnal development in India The indus 
trial efficiency of the laborers depends 
upon 

(a) Industrial Tra □ ng wli ch includes 

1 General Educat on ' 

_ Techn cal Ldueftt on 

3 Commercial Educat on e, 

<bj Xteallh and Strength of tbe people 

1 pbjs cat 

2 Mental ' 

3 Moral ' i 

(cj Other ’varjous-caases 

It might be asked how docs general edu 
cation pxomPte industries 7 By acting 

directly or indirectly upon the character of 
the person educated I I 

D redly U -promoted what Profe*«oc Marshall 
calls general ab I tj" which s the power )t> be 
»nblc to pear -many tlj ng* at a t me to have every 
th ng ready when wanted to act promptly ami show 
resource when anyth ng goes wrong- to accommodate 
oneself quickly to Changes rt details of tbe wo k 

lone to be steady and trustworthy to -bare ol Ways 
-ser-e of force wb ch w II cu ae oat m ergency 
Jnd really \ st mutates the mental act r y or 
workman It fos ers n h m ft habit of wise 
Is 1 lenrss it makes 1 in tnorolntell gent more 
more trustworthy In hi Ordinary wo k St 
tbe tone of bis 1 fe in work ng I out* nod out 


There is much truth in the following 
observations of tbe writer 
EdiWat on s really o nat onal nTeitment that 
more than pays its way It make* men tb ok t 
increases tbe brain potter and the mtyl ectunl cAp tal 
pf the oat on tbr greatest of all pow^ s The real 
Object of a soubd systifit of education Is odt odaI 
strength and progress first and nd vhlual Culture 
next It ncreasestbe-va'lnedfhninsnlfeend nakes 


e life 


tead ly and see t whoje It ncreases 
c /acuity and proo ote* the acquis I on 


tbe r telescop c , . , 

oftho eqnftl t es oftl ^ bead and leurt \l cb nake 
for a real v great nsl on Refian re narked “W I nt 
defeated Frenchmen In tbe rrartcoOerman War? 
.Not -Moltkc oof B su hrek but tbe u nd though 
ser ousness. the tuclhud the thought of Germany 
It was lutler Kftnf 1 cbtc Hrtbl who foi ght w lb 
bs n the Trantb-Ger narUat r 

In Ind a edtnfj on breaks dowh tl if art feial 
ncgnlant es of tl e caste eyslynj atjd funkys me 
equal and free— I ec from the d sqn&l ficat pis and 
d sabl t es of tbe bine lias ’of a coercive local 
*ys cm I L 

In India the home A hardly a place wbeietbe 
ebdd can hope for any educat o t) at nil jjscept 
among tbe t cber classes the. rand 1 ons vyh h 
nirrouad the 1 ves Of the biassof thi people are mdst 
tty ng Poverty leaves I ttle le sure to the t arfots 
and u yes them both to labour -for bfe formost of 
the day Th s leaves then bard y any opportonlty 
or ncl nat on to look after the r cb Id en w th that 
ca r and at el lion li ell alone cad 'produce dny 
good redult " 3 

Where the hon e performs tsednaative fnnet ons 
piost sat sfflclor ly evep thi c, the scl obi IS needed 
to suppkme t the cflo ts of the bone tinned the 
uipor ante and responslb 1 ty*t the set odl frfCviry 
where great Hut when thi ho i fa 1* to fnlMtls 
natural functions properly as in lnd a and when 
even the robust opt m(it s d sbearlencd n th nkiog 
of the t me that nj«st flap e before the hon e,cnu 
Xc i roj crly fitted lor its tueh tbe respous bit t/ of 
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the s-hool— it will bardlv be disputed— becodies of 
supreme importance, which, it would be certainly 
a lolly— almost a crime— to shirk 
Yet, inspite of all this necessity for educa- 
tion, some of our countrymen, who have 
had the benefits of western education, and 
who profess to be educated themselves, 
say, that the working classes or the mass- 
es need have no acquaintance with the 
three R’s because, lorsooth, the tran 
quihty and the peace ot society will then 
be jeopardised 1 

Aesthetics versus Ethics 
In the course of an ably written article 
entitled The Psychology of Social Develop 
meat appearing m the Ary a tor May the 
v\ nter points out that the misunderstand 
ing between the aesthetic and the ethical 
sides of onr nature “is an inevitable cir-. 
cumstance of our human growth which 
must experiment in extremes in order that 
it may understand its capacities ” 

The aesthetic man tends to be impatient of the 
ethical rule, be feels it to be a barrier to his aesthetic 
freedom and an oppression on the play of his artistic 
sense and his artistic facalty , he is naturally bedonis 
tic — r or beauty and delight are inseparable powers — 
and the ethical rule tramples on pleasure,— even very 
ofien on quit- innocent pleasures,— and tries to put 
a strait waistcoat on the human impulse to delight, 
lie raav accept the ethical rule when it make* itself 
beautiful or even seize on it as one of hfs instruments 
for creatiug b-auty, but only when he can sabordi 
uate it to the aesthetic principle of his nature —just 
ns he is often drawn to religion by its side of beauty, 
pomp, magnificent ritual, emotional satisfaction, 
repose or poetic ideality and aspiration — we might 
almost say, by the hedonistic aspects of religion 
i lint even then it is not for their own sake that he 
accepts them. The ethical man repays this naturat 
Repulsion with interest He tends to distrust art and 
the aesthetic sense as something lax and emollient, 
something in its natnre undisciplined nnd by its attrac 
tire appeals to the passions nnd emotions destructive 
<f a high and strict vlf-control lie sees that it 
woedonistic nnd he finds that the hedonistic impulse 
s' non inor tl and often immoral It is difficult for 
Inn to see how the indulgence of the aesthetic 
impulse beyond a very narrow andcorelutly guarded 
limit can be combined w ilh n strict ethical life He 
is evolved from the puritan who objects to pleasure 
on principle i in Ins extremes— and n predomi 
nant impulse tends to become absorbing and leads 
l 'wards extremes— he remains fundamentally the 
puritan 


India’s Greatest Need 

\ The following is taken from an eloquent 
article of the above name appearing in 
the Young Men of India for June. 

So long as man is human and has life he will hare 


a desire to live auJ if what I say is true of mdicidu 
als fas undoubtedly it is) why should it not be 
equally true of nations, who are but assemblages of 
individuals ’ , 

The sole ami of all national activity, therefore, is 
the maintenance of a free, unhampered, universally 
progressive existence and the ability to attain this 
end is, as with every other nation, our greatest need. 

The first thing that India wants is the determma 
tion to live as a nation So long as we do not have 
this determination, we shall not struggle nnd with 
out Struggle there is no existence It is only when 
we straggle for life that we will become acquainted 
with our national drawbacks, and it is only when 
we realise our weaknesses that we w ill get to remedy 
them We want a change in the national mind 

With the national spirit we mnst have nmted 
action We must learn .the great truth that 
individual objects must vield to common causes and 
we must act upon it because for all corporate ex 
istence there must be sacrifice on the part of the 


individual ... , 

The strength of a corporate body depends not 
merely upon the number of individuals composing 
it but upon the extent to whi^h they have merged 
their individualities in the making of the combina- 
tion The bee merges its individuality id the swarm 
and that gives to the swarm its power Sheep, 
whether there be one or a thousand, will all flee 
before a single little boy but not so will do. the 
swarm of bees 

For a long time past we have never thought of 
our mutual responsibilities. We have not felt any- 
thing to be onr common cause and we have not been 
a united nation , t , . ... 

It is time that we make the realisation of the 
common cause of our natiou our individual object 

Unity and sacrifice, let that be your atm font 
will produce strength, and it is only the strong that 
rule the weak 

Social and economic problems demand onr 
greatest activity The b-ar s hug of superstitions 
is squeezing life out of India Child marriage is 
ruining the younger generation and making the 
old generation bankrupt Millions of our country- 
men are going to bed hungry every night Von that 
ore well led do you ever think of helping the weak 
brother’ Do you remember that there are millions 
of our countrymen, who are starving, who go to 
sleep on bare uneven groand hungry or at best half- 
starved’ Do yon remember that there are so many 
of our brethren honestly in search of employment ? 
Do vou remember that we have people among us 
who would have shown the way to the world, but 
for adv-rse conditions ami lack of opportunity’ 
Is it not the duty of every nation to provide such 
an educative environment to every one of its com 
poneut mdivi laals as would develop bis best 
capabilities’ Are th*re not miltidns of people whom 
we rank lower than beasts ’ Are they not our 
brothers and sisters our own flesh and blood ’ 


Having so cruelly depressed them, are we not 
responsible for their backwardness ’ 

So long as 90 per cent, of our women are 
ignorant, so long as we have people actually hunger 
mg for want of employment, so log as our average 
income is six pice per head, so long as we have 
people gronnd down by superstitious religious 
s*utiraenc so long as disease and misery are ratu- 
pict, so long os millions are earned awav by epl 
demies every year, so long as infant mortality is so 
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Making the Bejt of Thing* 

The following is taken from an article 
of the above name appearing in the Islamic 
Renew for May from the pen of Professor 
N. Stephen. 

Do not say “Runlet” too soon Deware of tnak 
ing tbe mistake of sitting dow □ and letting things 
slide without an effort or a care, unit wronger calling 
such weakness “submission to tbe will of God ' It 
is true, for instance to say, God tempers tbe wind 
to the shorn sheep," but,' as fillings added, “ Man 
must take care not to shear it too close" We must 
do oar port first «t is no use trying to cross a river 
by sitting o» the bank God never meant man to ait 
down ami do nothing to help himself If fie had. He 
wonld have made us much less complex creatures 
than we are and more like the oyster which just 
stops where it is put But God the Merciful, the All 
Powerful has given to man the ability, the talent, 
to help himself over many, I may soy most of the 
rough places of life and expects him to ’’ 

flr.? Ida clurfr.lt. rintv lira m this * 


first, his cluefest, duty tie* in this 1 If there is a 
remedy try to find it" Onlv after this comes the 
wisdom of the second part of the line If there i> 
none— never mind it Don t worry just accept it 
ns the will of God who doeth all things w ell 

To get the best out of life you must make the best 
of yourselves and the things you have Surely this is 
slfevdent philosophy \et many people never 
realize it, or if they do, ignore it , while some even 
seem determined to make the worst of themselves 
1 knew, many years ag> a man who was a typical 
example of this An artist, perhaps the greatest 
Liverpool has produced , but he sacrificed himself, his 
art, and Ins life to a love of intoxicating drink He 
had esrry opportunity, every chance, given him to 

make his life a great success, but he refused them all 

He had a picture on tbe line at the Royal Acalemy 
exhibition when he was hut seventeen years old, nail 
the President referred to it and said, ‘ With such a 
gift a man might rise to any height I see m that 
picture, the shadow of a coming president I.ntcr, 


the great art critic, John Ruskin, spoke of him a* 
'the Rembrandt of England," yet w lien he died the 
Art magazine c mid find no belter title for his memoir 
than "rile Story of a Tail ure. ’ while n personnl 
friend wrote of him, if ever a man s life was a living 
death, his was ' 


Wken n Poi’.t Rests 

is the title of a. delightful article contribut- 
ed to the Hmdusthnnec Student by Mrs. 
Arthur Seymour, being her impressions of 
Rabindranath Tagore when the fi jet was 
staying nt Urbana (USA) for a feu days 
to take a little rest. Wc make no apology 
for presenting the article to our readers 
almost in its entirety, tt e read : 

* u ,n y afternoon three days before Christmas 
* “8°™ arrived m Urbana like a punctual gift, 
but on e wl. clicm b , maw b. l„j as.de or 


postpone 1 He brought with him hts latest volume 
in English, Stray Birds, tbe f ivorite among J»u 
books, be confessed As I think over Ins visit, and 
the spirit of the lectures given here, I begin to tinder 
stand Ins partiality for these tiny poems which 
occupy each in itself such an unobtrusive portion 
of a page, aud yet which sing their way triumphant 
ly into our hearts They are sparks from inspired 
radiance which set fire to tbe imagination They 
symbolize the poet's spirit at freedom ta them he 
comes tike a bird to light for a moment m the field 
of his readers imagination, and then darts away , 
to new freedom leaving us also tree to build up tbe ' 
summer day and tJe unfinished song He has such 
faith in the poet la us that setting it free w ith a 
tine he trusts to it tbe achievement ut its own vision 

Consistent with tbi9 explanation is his custom 
not to interpret hn poetry to anyone Once ex . 
pressed, the poem is oun and we may, nay, rather, 
wc must choose the meaning it is to hold lor us It 
is his recognition of the essenlinl diversity of our 
personality* he would intrude himself only tr 
a waken in us a consciousness of the universe o 
freedom and beauty that lies within the boundaries 
of our human file and invite us to claim our citizenship 
therein 

As lie sat with his friend* the second evening attci 
Ins arrival he told how he had been hurried on from 
one city to another through the desert land ol 
hotels*, and id no place had he been able to give his 
entire message We sat breathless as be Unfolded his 
plan for us here if we liked he would read to us all 
the lectures be had prepared for this tour It was 
entirely characteristic of tbe man, of hn need to be 
doing aud giving by all the la-vs of being he should 
have been totally exhausted after an exacting lecture 
tour of three mouths We had thought of ins visit 
to Urbana as a period of needed rest, n halt midway 
on a weary journey We had f-lt bow joyfully conten- 
ted we should be just to have him in our midst and 
see bint oner again and yet he had no aooDcr taken 
breath than he was making this generous offer 
Even then we hesitated to accept it we could not 
have accepted it had be not appeared hale and vigor 
ous— an unexhausted radiance 

In this manner it came about that hit entire 
message to the w e«t w ax given not in proud cities 
that think to lure with wealth and clamor nod 
crowds, but here in our bale prntnc town that had 
nothing to offer io return bui gratitude and quiet 
appreciation There are experience* that come only 
once in a life time nod one such has Cotue to our 
campus 

When I add that our Uiinernly community 
enjoyed a delightful illustrated lecture on Shanti 
mketan by Mr \\ V I'earson n teacl ct in the 
school who is accompanying the X‘>et in In* trsvcls, 
and that the Poet rend Ins play Sanuyasi at 
a Christmas party given by Dr 'and Mr* Kuoz 
toth* Tagore Circle, the envious will begin to 
question if the abode of the gods was really A 
mountain and not rather a hnmble, vn pretentious 
tiraine 


Mr Tagore's master speech, the Cult of Notional 
S,n»? I, *i UU 7i d *“* spinal message to Amen ‘ 


He 


shows how the nation has become a roach! . 
wonderfully efficient and perfectly soulless and in 
human It Derogates everything unto itself s K 
would be master But, objects the positive and 
pragmatic listener, what are you going to give os 
u its place? Vou tear down, you fail to build up- . 
* mu pnrpojely overemphasizing thtt enu 
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schist, but always in the neghbourhood of 
granite It is also found in the form of 
rolled lumps and grams, 1 stream tin \ m 
alhnial gravels as the products of the 
disintegration of the primary deposits 
Tin stone occurs in many different col 
ours and shades, viz ash grey, light 
brown, pink, amber yellow, dark brown 
and black The specimens which arc 
lightest in shade are generally the purest 
The mineral gives being first powdered 
and then heated with soda and potassium 
cyanide on charcoal minute white malic 
able globules of metallic tin 

The minerals most commonly nssoci it 
cd with tin are quartz, topaz tour 
mahne, fluorspar, wolfrmn, clilontc, 
iron copper, and arsenical pyrites Its 
association with minerals contniumg 
flounne seem to show that it originally 
existed as fluoride of tin and that the 
associated minerals have been formed at 


its expense 

The dressing processes of tin are very 
complicated The first opcratiomftcr the 
rock has been crushed to a very fine 
powder is the concentration of tin stone 
and p\ ritic minerals The latter nre cal 
cmed nml washed away and the tin ore is 
brought up nearly to a state of punt} 


forming what is 1 nown as black tin Oi 
tlic. impunties of the ore the wolframite 
has in the past been most troublesome, as 
its high specific grav ity renders the separa 
tiou bj dressing most difficult keccntlj 
tins difficulty has been overcome by the 
help of the magnetic separator The dressed 
ore is smelted with cirbon either m the 
shaft furnace or m the reverberator} 
furnace after w Inch the metal is refined bv 
liquation and “boiling ’ before it is reach 
for the market 

\tarl} one half of the worlds total 
supply of tin is obtaind from the Federated 
Malay States The ore is chiefly won 
from stream deposits Large quantities 
of tin are now being obtained from llurma 
ns well tlic chief locilities bung in the 
Mcrgui and Tnvo} distnets The valnc 
of tin and tin on. produced in Burma in 
the year 191 J amounted to £40 000 Tin 
ore has been 1 now il to occur ill the 
Hazaribagh District A small ninount ot 
the ore lias been obtnined from a deposit 
at Kurunga, Hazaribagh In tlic year 
1911 the world s tot il output of tin was 
118200 tons of which r »7944 tons were 
obtained from the Malay Peninsula 
More than one half of the worlds total 
supply of tin is the output of the British 
Fmpire 


NOTrS 


The Recent Madras Internments. 

Wclinvc no hesitation in condemning 
m an unqualified manner the internment 
of Mrs Best «t Mr Arumlale nnd Mr B 
1’- W adta by the Government of Madras 
It is unjust and mistatesmnnlihe, and an 
inlnngemcnt of the right to endeavour by 
nil lawful means to bring about conslitu 
tional changes It is a conspicuouscxnn.plc 
of a wrong use of the Provisions of the 
Defence of India \ct Neither Mrs B *? ant 
nor her associates had done anything 
which could justly bring them- ev cn in on 
indirect manner under the operations of 
that Act They had not conspired with 
the enemy, nor had they done anything 
'••se to subvert the British Government m 
India They bad not put any obstacles 


in the waj of the vigorous prosecution of 
tlic war or done anything to make tlic 
position of India or Indians unsafe On 
the contrary, Mrs Btsanl a denunciation 
of the barbarities of the Germans was 
among the fiercest in India, licr nppeals to 
young Indians to enlist in tlic regular ormv 
or to )Oin the Defence Force were most 
tamest, forcible and telling she bad enlist 
ed the largest number of recruits to the 
Defence Force m the Madras Presidency 
and her exhortations to the people to 
subscribe to the War Loan arc well 
known She had always insisted on poll 
ticnl agitation being earned on in a per 
fcctly constitutional manner The Govern 
ment of Madras have not told her for 
w hat oflencc she has been interned Anglo 
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papers sav tbit Iter wntttigs and 
speevhw brouglit the Govcrnm"ut into 
i contempt If tbit was her ofllnec, she 
could b: prosecuted under the ordinary 
penal and press lav s of the country , she 
&er«elf bad more thin once challenged the 
bureaucracy to proceed against her in tbit 
way Why was it not done’ It was 
suggested in Lord Pcntland’s speech in 
Ootacamund th it officials hid been cilum 
mated by some persons, among whom 
Mrs Besinl was no doubt meant to be 
included If tbit was her ofTuice, there 
were the ordinary penal laws of the coun 
‘ try nt hand But the Madras Go\ ernment 
and its officials did not avail themselves of 
thes- laws Perhaps they were not sure of 
the result of a prosecution and nlso want 
ed to avoid the publicity and prevent the 
public excitement which arc always the 
; concomitants of such trials But if iudi 
cial tribunals arc not to be resorted to, 
because they do not always sec eye to eye 
with the executive, laws and law courts 
need not exist Let the will of the cxecu 
tive be the only law of the land As for 
the prevention of excitement, there is not 
less but more of it now than if there nau 
been a public trial 

Perhaps, the executive do not realise 
that their ukases c innot produce the same 
conviction in the minds of the people ns an 
open and fair trial does , or probably they 
do not care much for public opinion 

Our clear opinion is that neither Mrs 
Be&ant nor her associates have done any 
thing wrong Some people find fault with 
her strong and passionate language Hut 
the question is not whether her language 
was strong but whether it was truthful 
We think it w as W lien one feels strongly 
one must use language which is propor 
• tiouately forcible and charged with feeling 
! koj tll“ political condition of India is such 
and many things which arc clone ana 
happen in India are also such th it it is 
natural for all just and liberty loving per 
ions to feel deeply and strongly Airs 
Bcsant is a free born w oman, brought up 
ia the bracing free political atmosphere oi 
an independent and free country Unlace 
ourselves, she has never been accustomed 
to sp“ak with hated breath md in wilts 
paring humbleness, and therefore never 
minced her words And she was right it 
may be natural or easy for a certain class 
of our countrymen to mistake servility for 
courtesy, sobriety or moderation, and, 
11 


therefore, to condemn stroug language 
even when it truly indicates the strength 
of a persons justly roused feelings , but 
British statesmen, holding high office m 
Indn who were accustomed to the at- 
niosphere of free and fearless criticism at 
“home’ , ought not to find anything 
strange in the use of such language There 
is nothing in the Indian press to compare 
with the ralml lauguage to be found in 
manv British party papers Perhaps their 
autocratic and bureaucratic surroundings 
and the fact of their not being responsible 
to the people of Indn, make the rulers of 
India thin skinned and impatient of criti 
asm And we, too. are to blame We 
seem, either expressly or by implication, 
to consider all Englishmen immeasurably 
superior to us and to w orslnp them as if 
thev w ere so many gods or godhngs The 
principle of reciprocity ought to guide us 
n our dealings with them \\e ought 
certainly to be courteous, but the degree 
of our courtcsj should be the same as 
theirs towards ii= 

As we Imre never been among theasso 
entes or followers ol Mrs Besint in any 
olh-rmany fields of activity, as we lmve 
occasionally criticised her sharply, as we 
are not formally connected with any Home 
Rule League or Congress Committee, we 
feet it all the more incumbent upon us to 
sav that we feet sincerely grateful to and 
admire Mrs Besant for the invaluable poll 
tical s-mces she his rendered to India 
c.nce the day of her active participation m 
Indian politics, she has been the most 
active, strenuous, fearless, and hopeful 
worker in the cause of India’s political 
regeneration She lias brought new hop**, 
courage and inspiration to many other 
workers in tint same field 

These internments will not serve the 
purpos- which Government mayjiave in 
view In the course of Mr« Besant’sin 
tervie v w ith Lord Pentland, as reported 
in the Ilmda, His Lordship said * You 
must understand, Mrs Besant that we 
shall stop all your activities ” That is 
true, but only literally Mrs Besant will, 
no doubt, not be able to act m her own 
person, but her spirit will walk abroad, 
and the Horae RJe or Self government 
propaganda promises to be earned on nil 
over the country in spite of her intern- 
ment In fact, that unwise and arbitrary- 
step lias brought a new 
strength to the movement ' r ~ 
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cut tM and intelligent lea ling men ami 
nutn-rous other p rsons hire joined the 
Horae Rule L*ague, and tint whatever 
Anglo Indian papers may tauntingly say, 
means much 

“A United Front Performance* 7 
The Madras Mad writes — 

What * ngn finance can poss bty attach to the r 
action ? E ther 11 >m Kale for lad a n the mmcdi 
ate future h defiral le 1 prict cable, or t m I 
If it l» why have not those patnotsjo act] the more 
jueot before ? If it a not h tv can the iterament of 
nuy indiv dual aff-ct tl e unfitness f lata a mil >ns 
to govern themselves 7 Are we to nfer that if the 
Government cancelled the or ler nga nst Mrs lies a t 
Messrs / nn-ih anj Jciianij r Pet t wiulJ <f scorer 
that lad a vas once injre unftforllo >e Rule u 1 
leave the L agne tl ey hav just jo ned ? The fact of 
the i litter sthatths Is but one mire llustratio n 
of a Un ted Tront p rfor nance Adherents pa ncj 
n th s manner may s veil the nu nbers of the Home 
Rule League but tlcy cannot add tbe veght of 
s ncere and reasoned cot ct on to it 

Some other papers of the sojourners 
have written in tne same strain The 
taunts ot the Anglo Indian journals arc 
utterly nonsensical They say if the 
persons who now join the Home Rule 
League are convinced that India rs fit foe 
Home Rule, why did they not join before ? 
Was India unfit before and has Mrs Be 
sant s internment made it fit? Our reply 
simply is that it is natural far men to de 
dare their adherence to a cause when it is 
threatened though they may not have 
done so before for same reason or other 
In the coarse of the present Lit rope an war 
has not enlistment in the British army 
been particularly brisk as often asLnglnnd 
has seemed to be in great danger owing 
to some event or other or when British 
feeling has been roused by some oatrage 
wlueb we need not specify ’ Shall we 
therefore foolishly call 1 1 question the sin 
cecity of the patriotism of those British sol 
dier 3 who joined late or shill we stupidly 
ask whether these soldiers did not formerly 
consider England fit to fight for nnd die 
for ? Or shall we describe their enl stment 
ns a ‘ performance ’ ns the Madras Mail 
foolishly describes the joining of the Horae 
Rule League by some of our leaders ? Be 
fore*' the present war then, were many 
political parties in the United Kingdom at 
loggerheads with one another But the 
crisis m tbetr nation’s history has led 
them to close up their ranks ana present a 
united front to the enemy Is it a per 
formauee or are the parties m dead 


earnest 7 Hate us, if you vdt but don tbe 
foolish 

Fighting for Freedom and Democracy 

In the present crisis both the bureau 
cracy and the people of India have their 
duties to perform The leaders of the 
people as ne shall sec later on are not 
unmindful of their duties The bureau 
crats do not yet nppear to understand 
what duty and states nanship require of 
them Of course, their duty Ins always 
been to prepare the people of India for 
self government and to grant it before it 
is too lat 1 " History will ra_ord how they 
have performed th it duty It would have 
be-n an act of consuinm ite statesmanship 
if at tbe present time the rulers of India 
hal granted to the p»ople of India at least 
the first instalment of responsible self 
government Thereby they could have 
done not only an ict of long deferred jus 
tice but would also base been able to cn 
list the active co jp ration of India in the 
prosecution of the war to a much greater 
extent than they have been able to secure 

But far from pro noting the cause of self 
government m In lia some of them have 
chosen to act in a directly contrary 
manner At the same tune we have been 
hearing for some ti lie past from the lips 
of British Colonial and Vmerican states 
men that this war is so far as Great 
Britain mil her 4 Hies are concerned a 
war for safegu irding democracy and free 
dom all over the world Ind it is tru^, m 
theory at least that the rulers ol India 
here are respo hie for what they do to 
th* British Parli i uent an 1 Cabinet There 
fore either our rul rs her should of their 
own accord see that their acts are in ac 
cordance with th* decl (rations of British 
Colonial and Amer can statesmen regard 
mg the nature aad objects of the war or 
British statesm n from the Prem er down 
wards shoul 1 take steps to ensure that 
their principles ire folio ved iu prnctic in 
India Otherwise the aforesaid declara 
tions in favour of freedom and democracy 
are bound to stink in our nostrils 
The Object of Repression 

We have said aboie that Lord Pent 
land s object will not be gamed forthough 
Mrs Besant and her two associates have 
been deprived of liberty of speech and 
action others will take up the work which 
they have been hitherto doing IIis Excel 
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Jenc\’a object was i!-o 110 douht, to wean 
men from thoughts of Home Rule , but the 
cause of Home Mile Ins already „ 
and will continue to gain new adherent 
And a far larger number of persons will now 

sympathise with Airs Besant an , 
cau^e for which she stood than was the 
case before, though they mat not 
formally join the Home Rule League 
It a Always a loss to the ras- lla 

and order when that which is legitimate 

comes to occupy the same level w 
w Inch is not Hitherto, ostensibly at any 
rate men bad been interned for alleged 
conspiracy or indirect connection with 
conspiracy But here we have 
persons, whose loyalty cannot 
pugned, deprived of their liberty apparently 
for no other reason than that they 


fm no other reason than that they were . 
active promoters of n \ igoroasc 
tional propaganda It is not ' ( ^, 
the object ol the bureaucracy to lead men 

to think that sedition is as good as const! 
tutioml agitation , but P'oP>' ' oa f J ”" 
that the bureaucracy " ant to fnshten 
them by practically slio wing that in official 
estimation constitutional agitation 
had as sedition This inference, too, may be 
entirely unwarranted Hut, m a “y - 
one of the objects of repression is . 

men from a certain course of conduct by 
frightening them Now, if the i object • 
repression b- to present both sedition 
nml constitutional agitation, what are 
we to do o Are we to go on singing the 
praises of the bureaucracy nml burning 
incense at their nltu: from year * , 

years end- and w a.t on their good 
pleasure? Th it is plainly to enpect the 
impossible What are we then to do 
Perhaps, the bureaucracy would no* 
object!? if we simply Ji/med nt c ° ost,t “ 0 
tional agitation, neier venturing to 

ma '\s for 1 fright, people cannot nlways be 
frightened 1 am.W.ty g-nerates courage, 
ns it may also breed contempt 

Repression then and now 
Vi hen the S vadesln agitation "ns at its 
height nine Bengali gentlemen 
ported, including such well know n lenders 
us Balms Vswini Kainar Ditt .. n 
Krislin i Kumar Mien tt e 1 now the con 
sternati in which lliess dcportatio is pro 
duetd nt that time Noiieol the big polllical 
leaders b mg av ul ibli r unlit bit with 
bastn who is no" a p ilitienn but n mis 


sionnrr, consented to take the chair at our 

rde^teri.r:,f;h"e"“at e L t aS,p 

feehno' of terror of the people of Bengal 
Month after month, swndeshi meetings id 
C alcutta had not the benefit of being pre 
sided over by some of the most prominent 

form^but soiee 'were 

SenTntereed' and“otherw.s=° d’epnred of 
to hate died in jail or become insane And 

the same feeling of consterontion, vague 

SnnoTnow ifalfthe^sam^deterreSt eflcct 
as it had m tho 3 e days 


Good Signs. 

n , th* contrary, good signs are clearly 
® , i e There is nothing to show 

Kat the leading men of India have been 
frightened At the first intimation of the 

fn^htene ion thft oldest hvingCoil 

P after th- venerable Dadnblmi 
gjormi, declared in simple and dignified 
language his determination not to desert 
Ins post of duty In answer to the appeal 
of the Governor of Madras, contained in 
Ins dosing speech nt the Ootacanipnd 
session of the provincial legislative council, 
for the support by influential persons of 
the me isures, then intended to be taUn 
to suppress the Home Rule npitition, Sir 
S Subraraanta Iyer, K C I E , , LL u , , re 
tired Acting Chief Jnstice of the Madras 
Hmh Court, issued the following weighty 
and coungeous pronouncement 

To Mf Counlrymen 

lldmi .nml ita.I«.d.<.Hl E tl. C""™' 

1 1 M n<lr IV t> Ins Legislature t ont «w vcbich 
rr! Ili«s . cas r« r»r the sopiressi n 

iKL m- >* “i 1 ,ot 
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fit 


in the measures taken, of ell w lio hare personal or 
liercditnrv n fluencc I answer that appeal, being a 
responsible public man, having held high judicial 
office in the State, having been recognised and te 
warded by the Crown and honoured by tnj C/oiver 
eity, and being an old man, of trained caution in com 
lag to a decision and of mature judgment I therefore 
thinlc it is oiy duty to the Government to state my 
position 

Before I was raised to the Bench I was a Con 
pressman m d to me Self Government, or Home Rule 
is no new thing I believe and have long believed that 
that it* early establishment is vital for the welfare 
of the country and the stability of the Tinpire and 
that it is therefore necessary to carry on a constitu 
tional and educative agitation for it, os ordered by 
the Congress ot If* last muon Believing t bos 
1 gladly nccepted the Honorary Presidentship of the 
Home Rule for India League, Honorary only because 
tnj health forbids active and strenuous work 1 
cannot retrace my steps 1 will not resign my 
office, even if the League be declared unlawful I am 
ready to face any penalties which rany follow on 
my decision, foe I believe that the time Has come 
when God ia whose Hands are nil earthly Govern 
men ts, calls on India to assert that right to I'rcedom 
which He has given, and to clai n belf Rule— in the 
words ot the CoDcress—in the 'Reconstruction ot the 
Empire after the War To defend Home Rule is to me 
a religious a* well as a cine duty and this duty I 
will discharge Icaltonyou, my countrymen to do 
tne same 

S Sinm&MAMAH KCIE LLD 
Retired Acting Cbie r Jn>tice of Madras High Court 
SirP Subramaniam wa9 not the only 
man m Madras to make a kind of response 
to the appeal of the Governor which must 
have been disappointing and unpalatable 
to his lordship Mr K V Rangaswaim 
Aiyangar, representing the landed ansto 
cracy of Madras tn the Supreme Legislative 
Council, wrote a \ ery outspoken rejoinder 
to Lord Pentland’s appeal, in the course of 
which be said — 


The Legislative Councils, as they are nt present, 
serve no purpose but to present an illusion to the 
civilised world that lud a is governed through repre- 
sentative assemblies Even without these Councils 
the Autocracy would be better off as theywiflbe 
then solely held responsible So the Congress the 
Muslim League nod the Indian elected represents 
tlves of the \ ceroy ■ Council have alt come to the 
on:' conclusion and that, Self Government 

We stand by it at alt risks How could such a 
worthy goal be obtained without on effort and a 
struggle? Conviction of the righteousness and the 
iirrrsslty of this goat would certainly make us slight 
the threats and actual harawments As has been bold 
ly and lucidly Stated by our revered and clearsighted 
countryman, Sir S Subramnma Aiynr K U L, 
1 hold the conviction thit Home Role is the gool and 
the methods of attaining it ore legitimate and font 
titlitlonal and I am prepared to brave coy penalty or 
Humiliation lor holding tl at conviction or for Usds 
R iming any mandate 11 at may illegal sc my holdirg 
such 1 et efs, or mv hop ng for n better state of 
affairs or for esprcMmg to others what my convic 
tons and hopes are Repression is ever the reviser 
cl the National cortcierce and If the present time 


Some members of the Madras Legisla 
tnC Council also protested against and 
expressed their disapproval of the policy 
fofk shad owed in Lord Pcnflnnd’s speech 
In the United Province's, the Hon Pondi 
M®dnn Mohan Malaviya and the lion 
Dr Ttj Bahadur Stpru wrote weight’ 
letters to the press on the official policy 6 
repression At the time thej wrote thc*( 
letters they did not know that orders ol 
internment had been served upon Mrs 
DcSant and tuo ot her co workers 

It is not our intention to give a chrono 
logical or exhaustive account of .ill that 
lias happened in this connection We men 
Don only a few items just to give an idea of 
the temper of the countrj The following 
petition to II E the Viceroy lias been 
drilwu up on the subject of the measures 
foreshadowed in Lord Pentland’s speech 
f 0 f the suppression of the Home Rule 
propaganda — 

%Ve the undersigned loyal and Ian abiding citizens 
of (his country who have all attained majority have* 
, 0 g read nub surprise and pain the menace of inea 
*urf® of repress on to cbe k llie expression of the 
| eR ,tiroate desire of Indians for Self Government, or 
Ho m * Ku ,e made by H E the Governor of Madras 
in pis speech at the closing session of bis Legislative 
Council in May last desire to submit tot our Excelled 
c - our earnest hope that tone Excellency will 
refuse rour sanction to all attempts to stop political 
a „ tation for the gaming of reform which will 
,n the wards of the Premier of Great Britain, 
rai/* the Indians from continuing to be 'a subject 
rBf e and will bestow Self Government or Home 
Rule, on the people or India We view with alarm 
thi» proposed annulment of a constitutional right, 
nc vcr before denied by the Government to subject* ot 
the Crown, and bcl eve that it will cause widespread 
discontent and will place a weapon in the hands of 
the King ■ enemies 

It Ins been numerously signed 
Mr S R Bomnnji, a prominent citizen 
of Bombay and a member of its Home Rule 
League, Ins written to the Hon Mr 
Jin nab, saying, "I am prepared to place 
tht; sum of a lakh of rupees nt the disposal 
of our League for its future activities ” 
Jign India says — 

A Tend called the I erant Home Rute Tuud bse 
beyn started by some members of the Hone Rule 
League Tie following gentlemen are appointed 
Tr«l*»«* Messrs C. Jiuarajadnsa C P Rama 
sw«mt Aiynr Ratnnsi D Morarji and lamnpda* 
Pwaiknda. The donatim s bill erto received are 
R* 20 000 Mr Katansi D Moraflh 

Ps. 0000 

An Associated Press telegram from 
Bcuibav mlorms the public that Mt«s 
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ttawabai Petit has given five thousond 
rupees to the Mis. Annie Besant fund 
started in Madras by Sir Subramama 
Iyer. Other contributions also have been 
received. " Miss Petit, it is understood, 
has also paid a sum of twenty thousand 
rupees to the Home Rule League, Bombay. 

In Bombay, U. P., and elsewhere many 
prominent men, including members of 
Council, have joined the Home Rule 
League. Less prominent additions to the 
ranks of the Home Rulers have been simply 
numerous. In Allahabad some leading 
gentlemen, who wanted to form a Com- 
mittee for obtaining recruits for the 
Defence Force, have cancelled the notice 
of the meeting at which it was to have 
been formed, by way of protest against the 
policy of repression. _ 

Numerous public meetings of angry’ anil 
strong protest have been already held all 
over the country, and more are to be 
held in the immediate future. Ladies 


Home Rule vow will do their duty uith 
equal courage and sacrifice. 

Mr. Chamberlain Supports Lord 
Pentland. 

As was only to be expected, our 
Secretary or State, Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, who was our representative at the 
Imperial War Conference and Cabinet 
and will be our representative at future 
Imperial Conferences, supports Lord Pent- 
land’s action. A Reuter’s telegram says:— 
In the Commons, replying to S>r A Williamson, 
Mr Chamberlain said, he had no doubt that the 
action ol the Madras Government in regard to Mrs 
Besant and Messrs Arnndale and Wadia was 
neve«sarv He pointed out that other Governments 
had satisfied themselves that the activities ofMrs 

Besant and her associates had excited onrest which 

might easily be dangerous at present. 

We entirely and absolutely deny that 
the activities of -Mrs. Besant and her 
associates had excited any unrest of such a 
character as might easily be dangerous at 


held in the immediate future. ^ aa ’“ t The danger does not he in the 

also have met in public to protest «gamst P ^ q( of our political workers 

Lord Pentland s policy aud to express . i; n » hut in the 

sympathy with Mrs. Besant. Demands 


for the recall of Lord Pentland and the 
repudiation of his policy by the British 
Government have been made in the press 
and on the platform. Many persons have 
expressed their determination to carry on 
the Home Rule propaganda in au open 
and constitutional manner, braving all 
risks. A manifesto, embodying a similar 
resolve, is to be issued in Bengal, signed 
by all leading public men. _ 

A correspondent has written to the 
Lahore Tribune suggesting that Hon. 
Members of councils should resign by way 
of. protest, and that paper docs not dis- 
approve of the idea. . , 

All this is very encouraging and nope- 
inspiring. The most difficult part of tlic 
business, however, is not to make resolves 
or to hurl defiance at the bureaucracy, 
but to carry out the resolve. Let us be 
true to our determination to do our best 
to make the demand for Home Rule as 
intelligent mid wide-spread os is possible 
under the present circumstances of India. 

We must give to pur peopleboth general 
education and political education. 

It is very encouraging to be nble to 
, record that both the organs of Mrs. Besant, 
AVir India nrd the Commonweal, are to 
goon. Competent men have volunteered 
tedo this part of her work. It is to be 
-hoped that others who have taken the 


along constitutional lines, but iu the 
obstinacy and the blindness to the needs 
of the times of most of the privileged and 

exclusive class of officials. 

When Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the 
unrest and its possible dangerous conse- 
quences, he spoke with the confidence 
bom of wrong information and personal 
ignorance. As a matter of fact, what Mrs. 
Besant is reported to have said to Lord. 
Pentland in her interview with him, can 
be easily proved, namely, “that at the 
present time the Madras Presidency is 
absolutely quiet and untroubled.” Not 
only at the present time, but during the 
whole course of the war, Madras has been 
more free from political disorder than 
many other provinces of India, e. g., the 
Punjab, Bengal, &c. And the reason for 
this quietness probably lies in what wc 
wrote in December last (p. GS3), viz, “A 
hope-inspiring vigorous constitutional pro- 
poganda is a cure for many political 
maladies;” and also in the wise observa- 
tion of Lowell, quoted by us in the same 
number (p. G83); 

"It is only when th« reasonable and the practical 
ore dented ibat men demand tbe unreasonable and 
imcra<-ticab'e f only when the possible is made 
difficult that they fancy Ihe impossible to be easy.” 

So it is_ not improbable that Mrs. 
Bcsant’s vigorous constitutional propa- 
ganda and her insistence on the reason- 
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able nnd the practical bad kept Madras free 'Tlcnezadc,.'’ 

from political distempers. The Indian Daily News, wc regret to 

Wc have nlwats Imd our suspicion that find, has called Airs. Besant ami * r> 
m J o( SS Temper who do not Arundnlc a couple of European rentes 
„ n -, r f with their power and We are of opinion that this worn 

privileges, dislike constitutional agitation reproach ought rather applied t 

more than the efforts of the physical force those who can neither take part m no 
party! For in a disarmed country like India appreciate a struggle for civic freedom. 

nnd^J^upTrcSionSnteto.S^Tu^n Mr,. Be..nl', fcterrfjw with Lord 

The Hindu of Madnwand other papers 
excuses P as “unrest possibly ^ leading to have published^ T "P° rt 


constitute only a P show ' of justification makes interesting and instructive reading. 

What Mr. Chamberlain said from informa* Here it is 

tioa supplied from India can be explained immediately after the interview with Hu Excel- 
this view. But whatever he or his | enC y, the Governo- - r 
• must go on with before returning tc 
served about an hi 


henchmen may say, 


our duty. 


of Madras, on Jane ICtb, 1917, 
the office where the order was 
Mrs Ilcsant described 


aviu« friends the interview with bun as follows 
At the beginning H E. said “I have comedown 
from Ooty Mrs Uesant,;- " * 


from Ooty Mrs uesant, it* order to show my grent 
consideration for you, aDd to speak to yon myselt 

n« ...j, 

“That ts for you to decide, Mrs Besant. He^added, 
- '\ou may ask r ' *“ 


Our Contribution 

The Modern Review has preached and 
advocated Home Rule or something better 

than Home Rule from 1907, the year of its ,. iou maj U8a uie IUI ... 

birth It will continue to do so according nf j ai0 to-uiorrow \ou might like 

to it,' ability ami resource. • n, oil, ... p»iJ. ■ -b-n »-lt 

Should the use of the words Home woald be Sir Subramamam nod C P. Ramaswamy 

- wortsf' Sd II? 8 ""li Sovetomtnf or “ " l “» 

“self-rule’’ within the Empire, ’internal j / lked n E for whnt reason I was about to be 
autonomy " and the like. Should all these , nteraed He said, “I cannot discuss that, Mrs 

be also interdicted, am d **** ld«a declared ^i'md, "In the Supreme Council, Sir Reginald 
government within the Empire be declare Craddock statcd tha t no one was interned without 
unlawful it might not be possible lor us ft fnll #taUment ot the offence for which he was in- 
to climb denvi Bnt we miebt consider „„ ri , „„ d wnho.i bod m 5 r.ll 
to cum ,, . . nosaiblc for US to for explanation or defence I did not think at the 

whether it would not b( : possioic ior time t ^ at , t was true> because BOn ,e D | my own friends 

climb tip in a right legal ana consul had gone and I koew they had on such opportunity, 
tinnal manner, and discuss. Within rue Dllt f am very gratefulto Your Excellency for proi- 
,, mlU n f the law. the ideal of a more I0 g It to be false” H D answered, * I cannot dis 
SSKtfdteX ood the legitiomtc 

means for its attainment. and ] caTe the rest to God" lie replied, “We must 

r« tVio meantime we are content to all do that" ... , 

In til Q f more immediately I added, “I have nothing to regret in anything 1 

live rn the region Ol more lu. . ■» haTe written or In anything that 1 have said and 

practical politics, which occu pc unless Your Excellency tells me what you wish nie 

olane than that of those higher political to consider, I am at a loss to know what to suggest 
Peculations, and offer to the public be- He * «- "~*« l 


!Sf™^*hi°vnootb|y issues of the Prabasi i**td, “1 have bcard'lt said that Your Excellency 


under, Mrs. liesn 

sides ‘be raonthly , oj J;™” 

and the Afodern Renew, tlie p England ” He answered, “For the period of ih 

of “Towards Home Rule lhenrstpart watl win give you a xafeconduct to England to late 
was sent for review to all our contem- yon through ” i replied, **i do not intend to go to 
nornries with whom we arc in exchange. England” , , . 

poranes I , sen t OI1 T v t 0 Again I nil, “We all understand from Vonr Ex 

The second part has bee m sent : on ly to wB# * , t spccct ; that oty< * t to the Congm* 
those Indian journals Inch were kind programme, and that is indenlieni with the 


enough to notice the first. 


gramme of the Home Rule League’ 


replied. "* 
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cannot reopen the s object Mrs Besant i added after five years of stay m the country does 
I think I Should say to kour Excellency that the not know the joint reform programme of 
Howe Rule League is simply supporting the Congress ^ progressives and } et On the Strength Ot 
programme (Here 1 read from the Congress pro- ,^ DO rance can tbiuh of depriving law 
The abSe and earnest workers for the public 
2 ood of their liberty is certainly not a 

& _ c flic kmmre hot ts 


I replied' It is the Reform Resolution passed by the 
Congress He said I have not seen it 1 an 
s vercd \our Excellency, this is the Indian National 
Congress . _ 

Xher a pause I said In Vour Excellency a Press 
Communique just issued you have stated that deli 
berate appeals had been made to the youn 0 to join 
in an active hoi tical agitation People consider 
that that is ai tied at me but it is the exact opposite 
of my pr ntcd and spoken statements He 
answered I don t know anything about that Mrs 
Eesant it appl es to whomsoever it would suit 
\ou must understand Mrs Besant that we 
shall stop all your activities 1 said 1 suppose 

so 1 thick I ougut to say to Your Excellency that 

at the present time the Madras Presidency is abso 
lutely quiet and untroubled lour propo«ed action 
will turn it into a condition of turmoil 1 ke that ol 
Bengal He answered, I cannot discuss that Mrs 
Besant _ „ 

I said ‘ It seems to me that as Your Excellency 
has no proposals to make and I have none that I am 
wasting Yonr Excellency* time Will you permit 
me to take leavt * 1 arose and he walked with me 

to the door and ou his way he said I wish yon 
to consider Mrs Besant that we cannot tliscnmt 
nate and the whole of your activitities will be stop- 

K d 1 said ‘You have alt the power and lam 

lpless and must do what you like T1 ere is just 
one th og I should like to sn> to Y our Excellency ana 
that is that I b-l.eve you 


tower of strength to the Empire, but is 
rather one who is unconsciously under mm 


as we neared the door I said You will pardon ray 
saying to Your Excellency that as you are acting 
ns the Governor I have no personal feeling against 
Your Excellency 

The impression which the report of 
the interview produces is that Lord 
Pentland came down from the heights of 
Oatacamuml to receive the humble prayers 
and most respectful submissions of Mrs 
■ Besant But as she w as not in the mood to 
pray, his lordship could not say anything 
that was of any use or had much meaning , 
he was evidently not prepared for such 
imp*mtcnce He could not discuss tins or 
that or “rc open tl e subject ” . . 

His 1 xtclkncv’s statement that he did 
not po<s-«s nnv knowledge of the Congress 
programme may appear to the followers 
of the bureaucratic cult supremely 
“lympic *n manner and matter, but to 
ns such ignorance of and indifference to 
merely mundane affairs cannot but 
appear ns a most lamentable and re 
prehen <ible disqu ihfication in the ruler of 
a province The ontv articulate class of 
people in the country are those who have 
received clucatton The Indian National 
Congress and the Moslem ^League give 
expression to their views A man who 


iu lta Mrs Besant spoke 

only the hare truth when she said to Lord 
Pentland I believe you are striking the 
deadliest blow against the British Empire 
in India Will the blow be allowed to 
strike home, or will it be intercepted 
midway by the British Cabinet, Parha 
ment or Democracy 7 

Mrs Besant has very neatly proved to 
His Excellency’s face that the official 
statement that those who are interned are 
informed of their offence and given an 
opportunity for an explanation or defence, 
is tal*e 

Entire Pre occupation with the War. 

RCFOBU OF THE HOCsE Or I/ORDS 
A CO UU ITT EE TO BE APPOINTED 
{Reuter’s Telegram) 

Loudon June 22 
Received 1 20 p m June 22 

„ _ lnt i, e House of Lords, Lord Curzon announced 

striking the deadliest tUe G >vernn , e nc hid dec ded to appoint a com 

~~ imi.n Then * " to j ea i with the question of reform of the 
House of Lords as promptly as possible 

This is a fresh proof of the correctness of 
the assertion of the Viceroy and some 
other rulers of India that the attention 
and energies of the British Government at 
4 home” arc exclusively concentrated on 
the immediate task of winning the war, 
and that this pre occupation makes it 
impossible for them to pay any attention 
to any other, and particularly any Indian, 
problem 

"The World’s Freedom ” 
Speaking at a luncheon given by the 
Lmpirc P irhamentary Association in his 
honour, Mr B dfour said in part that in 
America ' he had been deeply impressed by 
the spontaneous exhibition of enthusiasm 
for the common cause of the world’s 
freedom” Is it the freedom of the world 
or of the w orld minus India 7 
He also said — 


The American nation welcomed the opportunity 
offered by the M Mion to maoifett their dtep moral 
aad sp ritual agreement with the policy of the Allies 
I believe Anglo-American co-operation in thu war 
i* bated not upon the fact that each has something 
to get out of it but upon the deep cocgruity and 
harmony of moral fee hag and moral ideals Therefore 
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of the House of Lords, on May 15 last, 
General Smuts said — 

What I feel in regard to all the emp res of the past 
and even in regard to the Uo ted States is that the 
effort has alwavs been towards form ng one nation — 
always one nat on All the empires vre have known 
■n the past and tl at ex st to-day nre founded on the 
idea of ass m lat on of trying to force human mate- 
ria! into one nonld \our whole dea anl bas s U 
ent rely d fferent (Cheers) \ou do not wnnt to stan 
dard sc the nations of the B itish E np re you want 
to develope tl em towards a greater nit onnl ty 
These conmuntes the nffspr ag of the Mother 
Countrv or terr torles 1 he my own wh ch have been 
annexed after the v c ssitudes of war must not be 
moulded in any one pattern Von want them to 
develope on the princ pie of self-government, and 
therefore your whole idea is d flereot from anyth ng 
that has ever existed before That is the fundamental 
fact we have to bear in in nd— that th s Bnt sh 
Commonwealth of nat ons docs not stand for a tan 
dard ration or conventional ration bnt for the fuller 
ncbcr and more various I fe of all the nat on* com- 
pr sed m it 

Does the Bntish Empire in reality stand 
‘ for the fuller, richer nud more various 
life* of the people of India ? 

The General went on to observe — 


Genera! Amnesty to Irish Prisoners 
The British Gorernment at “hoiae* has 
released all Insh prisoners n6\v in confine 
ment in connection with the recent rebel 
lion in Ireland Though this act of cle 
raency is due to the exigencies of the war 
and to the pressure exerted upon Great 
Britain by American and colonial opiniOri 
wc cannot withhold our tribute of praise 
from this example of courageous and w isc 
statesmanship Curiously enougl the news 
of this general amnesty to Irish rebels 
reached India on the day the most active 
constitutionn/agitator m India also Insh 
by birth was deprived of her liberty 
There has been no rebellion in India 
Men have been imprisoned after trials for 
conspiracy and interned or deported da 
suspicion or lor inconveniently vigorous 
constitutional agitation As the concilia 
tion of India is not necessary for speedy 
victory or for satisfying public opinion jn 
America or the colonies the release of any 
prisoners detenus or deportees eannbt be 
expected 


Even the nat on« wh ch have fought against It 
lilt* my own must feel that the r interests their Ian 
gunge, the r religion are ns safe and as secure under 
the Brit jh flag as those of the el Tdren of yonr own 
households and your own blood It Is onfr lo pro- 
portion as this is real sed that you will fulfl the true 
m ssiou wh ch Is yours ('"beers ) Tl erefore it seems 
to me that there is only one solat on and that Isa 
solution suppl ed by our past trad t ons— the trad 
t ons of freedom self government and of the fullest 
development 

There is no question that the General 
lias hit upon the right solution English 
men sojourning in India may ask them 
selves whether they are trying to ‘fulfil 
the true mission w Inch is theirs by follow 
mg ‘ the traditions of freedom self govern 
ment, and of the fullest development ’ In 
Ins peroration General Smuts further cx 
patiatcd on this mission 

Yon talk of no Imperial Bisson. I ll Ink the Bn 
t sh Emp re has onlr one m *s on. nod that is a 
m s< on for I berty a Mi a m silon for greater *elf 
development You represent the only srsteni mbs 
lory sn wh ch a large number of nations has been 
1 ting in unity You talk about «t league or nil ons 
Yon a e the ooly league of nat ons that has ever 
existed If the 1 nes 1 am sketching here are correct, 
you are going to be even more a great leagne of 
atlona In the future and If you are true to yonr old 
turns of aelf government and freedom and ore 
those t ew# ol your fatu re you roust treatise 
and a far more bcrefcl-vt Influence on ibe 
story of monk od than you have tret done before 

That ss n very big 11 


Ireland and the Outside World 


At the first of a scries of meetings untiec 
the auspices of the Canadian Round Table 
held at London Ontario, Canada Mr, 
Rowell argued that a necessary prepara 
tion for closer organisation should he tlic 
concession of Home Rule to Ireland At 
another meeting a crowded one, held in 
the Rus«el Theatre at Otnw a, Canada, the 
following resolution was enthusiastically 
adopted — 


That with B V ew to slrengtl eo n g the hands of 
the YU es In nch ering tbe recogn t on ( equal t gbtl 
for small .Nations and tie princ pie of Nationality 
osJ |tb« opposite German principle o! m I tary 


do a nation and Government without the consent of 
tbe governed it is in the op n on of tils meeting 
of Canad an c tlzens essent al w thout furtl er delay, 
to confer upon Ireland the free institutions longpro 
raised to her ' 


The following extract will fehow the 
trend of American opinion mid the pressure 
it exerted on Lnghnd 


Tbe Timet New York correspondent bad taken 
some pains to soun 1 American opinion on the subject 
and he felt no he*. Ul.on in stating that from 1 n- 
t , . 1,00 d “ wnw “rds tbe people of the country 

feel that Dow n the psychological moment to solve 
the Insh problem .n the Interest of the Allies and 
aoove an m the interest of the most effective post hie 
partlcpat.ou of the bn ted State* In the w<r 
rh«ae who nre acquaint'd with the rt nd t>r tW 
Pres dent tie correspondent added know that 
before the autocratic (ngUlfulnesi of Germany finally 
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. . , Wl tb Ireland to the same John .Bullish stupidity that 

drove him into declaring war for the saltatjonot dncfd tlie American Revolution Since the Ulster 
democracy he was constantly confronted by two £ ns | 90 f 1914 tbey have, indeed, begun to see that 

arguments which he found it very difficult toa there are two sides to the question But the effect 

One of these arguments concerned Russia, \vnen ue t reabsatl0n has been modified by the War. 

was asked; 'Do you think the victory of Tsardom G ' rmaa assertIO „ s that »«• insincere in our 

•will be in the interests of democracy > be wa ‘ protestations regarding 

duced to silence. The recent revolution dramatically bat j ona lities tend to place 


. _ insincere i 
freedom of small 
somewhat illogical 


~ And further that 

sident. but it left Great Britain in the anomalous Jt |S allfe aD d death matter not only to the 

light of being the only Power in the democratic E re bnt to the free democratic institutions 

Entente which « as open to the charge of oppressing ofthe WQr f d that tbl3 \\ a r should^*: successfully 

a small nation ” nrosecuted, British reputation for statesmanship and 

In his famous Guildhall Speech Mr „ a **Ml*m u.H suffer badly if such a sacrifice to the 
Lloyd George said : — 

"If he appealed for a settlement in Ireland it was 
because he knew from facts driven into his miod every 


victory." - 

' We' learn from 'New India (June 12,1917) 
that almost immediately after America s 
declaration of war ^ Mr. Medili McCormick 
introduced the following resolution into 
the House of Representatives 


common cause is refused Inversely a 
immensely increase our prestige here wit clinch the 
success of Mr Balfour’s mission, will help the ITesi 
dent to weld his countrymen together behind a 
vigorous prosecution of the War. and will render 
infinitely smoother Anglo American relationships 
London, Dublin, and Belfast have, in fact, the power 
to deal the German Trans-Atlantic intrigue a deadly 
blow. 

India and the Outside World 
Why does not any nation exert similar 
pressure ~ * 


Great Britain for India, 


Whereas the United -States is now at war with the t b OU gh India’s political status is far infert- 
Gerraan Empire, and whereas the other Great P or to that of Ireland ? 

at war with the Empire have voiced their purp Svmoathv means fellow-feeling. There 

So^S^esqli^lh ^eH , o°as“of , Rep«Sti have been men like Buddha who have had " 
Um.e^ Chamber ofDeput.es at feIIo w-feeling for the meanest worm ; but 

Rome and at Pans, to the Duma at P^rograd, to sucb sou i s are rare. There are men who 
the House of Commons at London and u “ a "“’ I" ^ _ formed themselves into societies for 

the 6 prevention of cruelty to the lower 
ton! andthafth's^r express to the other Cham- auima l s , not out of /e/toir-fcelmg but out 
bers th< hop^ that peace fchaii witness the restoration q{ c0rapassi0 n. Ordinarily men feel only 
of Belgium and Serbia and the establishment of a • r f e jj owS< Thc^lrjsh being Euro* 

”Rfe*hShS™iS. I ^^» 0 «rM« H»T peons, white men, and , Christians are con- 
irh.m.t these resolution, to the ‘, dered the fellows of peoples of European 
Presidents add Speakers respectively of the, several extrac tion dwelling in America and the 
Chambers herein named ' . „ British Colonics In the days before the 

The' same paper ouotes the opinions of abolition of slavery, even many . so called 
Mr T F Fitzgerald, late .Mayor ,of, Bos- g OQ d and pions men did not believe that 
ton of 'Mr. Justice V. -J. Dowling, of the the Negroes were human beings, and therc- 
. Appellate Division of the New York.sypre- i orc bad no sympathy for them. If we 
me court, of the President of. Columbia want practical sympathy we must prove 
University, of Colonel Harvey, Editor of that”we are human beings and the fellows 
the North American Review, of the Mayor 0 f ot her nations. We must be known, not 
of New York and ! of Archbishop .Ireland, a smere human cattle to be shut out or , 
all asking that Home Rule shall be given admitted according to the convenience of 
without further delay to Ireland. Colonel "civilised” men, not as mere producers of 
Roosevelt, Mr. Taft, Dr. Charles Eliot, ra w material, but as real civiliserS of the 
President of Harvard University, Cardinal race whose co-operation is needed for the 
Gibbons— all have nppealed to Britain to progress of the world. What our ancestors 
do her duty to Ireland and to justify her did m ancient times con not help us much, 
i assertion that she is fighting in the cause \y c must show in the living present that 
ofhberty. And the Times’ correspondent the world cannot do without our man- 
at Washington has cabled to. his news- hood and our spiritual, moral and intelfec- 
paper that Americans . ^ tual services We must be creators in the 

ate inclined to attribute the tragedy of our Tvlv.ions sphere of literature and art, * seers and 
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discoverers of truth, inventors, and bene 
factors of mankind Let us strive to 1 
nse and advance, not as a select class, the 
upper ten, but as a whole people, and join 
and help in the forward march of human! 
ty We ought to have intercourse with 
the whole world A hermit like existence 
will not do If we allow the world 
to forget our existence, if we do not try 
our best to make our true condition known 
all over tiie w arid it would be foolish to 
complain if the world did not exert its 
influence on our behalf True, the qymjfa 
thy of "civilised" men is limited bj creed, 
colour and race But the remedy does not 
lie in inveighing .against such narrow* 
ness particularly as we are not ourselves 
faultless m this respept, hut in practi 
catb showing to the world that true 
worth is not the monopolj of any parti 
tular creed, colour or race, and in setting 
an example of a broad sympathy w Inch is 
no respecter of creed, colour or race 


.The Champaran Enquiry Committee 

We cannot approve of the- constitution 
and personnel of the Committee which the 
Bihar and Onssa Government have 
appointed to enquire into the relations 
between landlords find tenants m the 
Champaran Distuct including the gne 
vances ol the cultivators against the 
indigo planters The European element is 
for too preponderant Considering that 
blood is thicker than water and that, m 
the language of Lord Curzon, admimstraJ 
tion and l exploitation arc only the two 
aspects of the same kind of work in which 
official and non official Europeans are 
engaged in India, there is a well founded 
suspicion m the public mind that European 
officials are, owing to Unconscious peepos 
sessions generally unable to hold tlic 
balance even between Indians and 1 Hurd 
pcans 1 i 

1 1 Freedom and Democracy In South 
>J '» Africa. j i Jt 

Indian 'opinion writes <— 

K publ e meeting nhder vbt nasp cts of lb< Tron* 
vaal British Ind »a Assoc at on, was held on Son lay 
6th lost at Goldberg s Bioscope 1 oily five hundred 
Brit si Ind an*, representing all section* aud affiliated 
Assoc ations were present The It »U was much too 
small to hold the gathering and the proceedings were 
marked by feelings of considerable >od goatipn and 


The Cha ri 
Assoclat on ; 
hare met frs' 


1 of the Transvaal Be tish Indian 
i deJ ttnd rut — Ccmlemeif we 
to e*( ress otir Sorrow ot Ibe death 


of a respected your" 1 brother the latest viefun to He 
contempt In which tb< British Indian of fbis Province 
is held ard the cruelty to which such unbridled cod 
tempt can be earned Bhula Bbowan Was A young 
Indian gentleman of education who a few days back 
wq travelling on one of the Municipal Tram cars 
running to \ rededorp Ur J forcibly thrown off the 
car while it Was in motion by a European 'who 
resented his presence thereon Our 1 young brother 
was left in the road unconscious while the tram 
moved on He never redovered consciousness nod 
shortly afterwards died The Individual responsible 
for this act of brutality Is still at large and this 
community is going to know no rest until be is 
brought to justice This not because we arc reeking 
revenge or because to an Indiapdeath isfelttobca 
great calamity We intend to nip In the boo the 
tendency we observe to be growing to regard Indian 
1 fc and Indian rights ns matters of small account. 1 

So there is at least one European'in* thq 
British Empire who does not believe in. 
fighting for the freedom and equality of k «ll 
men, and has the courage of his conviction^ 
General Smuts need not despair of Ending, 
fit audience, though few, for lua lectui^s on, 
the true mission of the British Empire, and. 
its traditions of liberty, equality and 
democracy 

\\ c learn from Indutn Opinion that the 
Draft Natal Local Government Ordinance 
attacks the right ol Indians to voti tit 1 
municipal elections and become Conn" 
cillors This, too, shovys that General 
Smuts will find fit audience 

What have Indians in Natal dont that* 
they should be deprived of the Municipal' 
vote ’ It is they >vho made Natal the 
• Garden of South Africa/ Many Euro 
pean businesses- depend very largely trpop 
Jndiaii support and assistance Indians 
contribute liberally to w ar funds aud take 
their place alongside Luropeans on the 
battlefield It is not right that airy 
intelligent Section ’of the jieonf^ should 
have no say regarding tin. spending of thb 
ratts they pay Apart from the achieve 
fnentS of Indians in the highet regJbds of 
human endeavour,' nt the lower sphepf of 
politics the}’ hate done go6d \voHc -tW 
members of 1 the British Pariiafneut, 
members ol the Imperial War 'Oonferi’ntv 
and Cabinet, members 1 of the SecrettWrv bf 
Mate’s council, Pnm£ Ministers bf Indian 
States Members ot the 'Exifcu tit 0 Councils 
and Legislative Councils of the Viceh# 
and Provincial Governors, tve it would 
be supremely foolish to %ay , that'’mefl of 
the same race are unfit to exercise tbd 
municipal franchise > There arc Indians in 
Natal who have been municipal votters and 
wen Councillors in India a 
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' Indians are compelled 4 ° “ 

specially-reserved tram i cai r, taV 

haring been secretly and J“!g!/ roBle3 . 
listed for. Europeans on ^ d d 
Indians are, moreover, . SE Sre=““ Thess 
compelled to reside in special areas. n 
facts also show that 

^^^S^'Thos^bo'obTectTotbc 
his native land. i i\ ose ' in India 

establishment - of self 5°''i r "“ r “ requested 


Bokhara and Khival * >> ’ 

|*An unobtrusive paragraph in a corti^r 

gbttsrzssgS 

sgsaasap^s 

Older to sct at uurrij nn „ 


to reflect on .the state of .tb g P q{ tfae „ _ w;lsrm *. Flag Day Speech. 


to reflect on ,tne bum* * 

'a the self-governing dominion 
South African Unidn. 


• Our Public Services Commission 
Number. 


5 We sincerely thank j j^JoJced^ur 

fa ^it jksssa’^sB'&^S 

we anticipated, terj «T SLffSSg "C"'S 

smalt:, Tl.ougl.the.Nnmber.s^ortlim^ .« ..“.hoi w!,l£™,S 
mX'\i tu'T Its defects were partly ££!? lb. .».« 

due to hurry, which again was uuc ^ Empire- to have a list of all 

gettingithe report- Item our ^h > t|imkus , t would be got dLo^b for r - 1!; bts a ( 

mXTn'ade^areretumin fhe form of W £ pracf.re toncIuM by', to*! 

numerous notes and articles on rue _ , 

Repbrt.’ ^ 


President Wilson’. Flag Day Speech- 
lot, ,C course of his ’'Fln’g Day" address 
• w-»*hmcton Monbment grounds, Presi- 
“ referring to the inlngucB and 

tfter^Sr endea/ours of the Germany 

T k “ ySSMCSSS itaidfor isht>"fprop°S , 


Representations on the Public Services 
Commission Report. 

The, United Provinces CongrcssC 
nllttee and twenty-one vinccil a 

U. PsltCBU! ativd Council hart «. 

commendable sense, of dutj, z ^ . -,*! nC to 

welfare and promptness >n submiltmu^ 

Govern nient well-reasoned . .. of - t | lc 

representations on - the a'P t k ’ avc 
Pol, lie Services Commission. « hat 
the. great .statesmen and poliliuuu; 
Bengal done ? * , 1 


i'prcc'.Russin 

iieen "discussing the 1 -lumst “ ; nUr . 
eluding autonomy nlca n time 

n-itional guarantees.' In thenra 
we learn Iron, a Reuters ' t'hh™ "Vmnish 
lldsingfort, n r, rence has passed 

Social Democratic t-onarencc I ^ 


shin? Jo the face of 6ur p'op’e. 

g0 \Ye wish Amtricans godsbecd in -their 
'Volvc But will they please remem- 

“r thS the world cannot he fret tlnM 

India possesses civic .freedom.., ,, ■; 

American Labour on Democracy for all 
. > the World 1 v ’ I J l 

. Mr Gomner*. President of the American 

rederahou'Si Labour,-’ libs cabled to Mr. 

Duncan the Labour delegate p id .tW 
American mission to Russia, . advising hint 
to° attend, if inv. ted, the conference in 
Pctro^rad to consider f.bc od disability of 
caflinRa'^orld congress or Socialist* and 
Trad? Unionists. Mr. Gompets contjautt s 
••Of course you will insist 1 on the n **ept* 
ance of the fundamental principles of 
democracy for every country and also .on 
the necessity lor all people of each country 
; .i -_ nml • tvorkimr out 


rat.c “Conference has pas^l the n ^ own ltvc , and working out 

-i resolution in favour clan independent destmi „. America entered the 

rinnish Republic." 
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war m order to Safeguard these principles 
and American labour will fight for the 
destruction of autocracy and the victon 
ous establishment and maintenance of 
democracy 

Remember that Ind a is a country and 
jts inhabitants are a people 

If the unity of India and of her peoples 
be denied let the principles of democracy 
be accepted for Sind Punjab Oudh 
Bengal Bihar Maharastra Andhra 
Gujarat &. c separately for these at 

least are countries 
i 

British Note to Russia on Allied 
War Aims 

His Majesty s Government s reply to 
the Russian Note regarding the Allied war 
aims states that they heartily concur in 
the sentiment of the proclamation to the 
Russian people which declared that free 
Russia did not propose to dominate other 
peoples or depme them of their national 
patrimony or forcibly to acquire foreign 
territory T! e reply proceeds 
Great Bt ta n d d not enter the war as a war of 
conquest and are not coot nu ng t for an* soch 
Objects The r purpose was at the outset to p otect 
the r existence and enforce respect for nternat onnl 
engagements Another object has now been added 
namely 1 berat on of the popnlat ons oppressed by 
alien tyranny The Government beo 1 ly rejo cei at 
free Russ a s nlent on of the 1 berat on of Poland— 
not only Poland which old Raw an autocracy ruled 
but equally that w th n the German c Emp re Bnt $h 
democracy w sh Russ a God speed n tb s enterpr se 
Beyond everyth ng we most seek a settlement wh ch 
w 11 secure the happ ness and contentment ol peoples 
and take away all leg t mate causes for future wars 
\Yc understand the meanings of words 
and, intasc of need have several English 
dictionaries at hand 
' * President Wilson’* Message to the 
M Russian People 

\\c print below the concl ldtng para 
graphs of President Wilsons noble and 
hope inspiring message to the Russian 
people 

tVc are fight ng «B» " for the Liberty of Self 

«■» jests’, JPSE3 ,"«s; 


I coplea and every f 


fdrlbepnpose Wrongs must first t* t g 
thro adequate safeguards n-ust be created to prevent 
tberbeng rtcnmro tted We ongbt not to consider 
•ly tensed <s merely because they bare a pleas og 
*ono OH sound p act cal quest onV can be settled 

Pb*! m'^Yt *Tiot' Veco mpl ih th s remit L fleet ve 
read ostments w 1! and whatever readjust meets are 
most be made l ut they must follow a 


pr nc pie and that pr nc pie s pla a bo people tans 
be forced under a soverc gnty under wh cb t does dpi 
vc sh to 1 ve no terr tory must change hands excep 
for the pn pose of securing to those who nhab t t> 
fair chance of 1 le and 1 berty no indemo t cs mus‘ 
be ns sled on except those that const tnte payn cat 
for man Test wrongs done no readjustments o 
power n nst be made except such as w II tend'd 
seen c tie future peace of the world and the futun 
we fare and 1 app ness of ts peoples and then tb< 
Free Peoples of the World must draw together as 
common covenant some genu ne practical co opera 
t on. that w 11 □ eflrct comb ne the r fo cc to secure 
peace and jnst ce n the deal ngs of Nat ons w tb one 
auother Brotherhood of mank nd mast no loflget 
be a fa r hnt empty phrase It must be g ven a 
structure of force and real ty Nat ons mqst real se 
the r common 1 fe and eflect a workable partnersh p 
to srenre that 1 fe oga nst (he aggress ons of an 
autocrat c self pleasing powfr Fo these th ngs we 
can afford to poor one blood and treasure for these 
are tb ngs we have always professed to des re and 
unless we pour out blood and treasure now and sue 
eced we mar never be able t* tin te or show a con 
qaering force nga n n the great canse of Hamad 
L berty The day has come to conquer or submit. 
If force and autocracy can d rde ns they w II ovyr-j 
comens II we stand together victory s cert a n 
and the L berty wh ch victory w II secure We can 
afford tl en to be generous but cannot afford then or 
now to be weak or on t auy s ogle guarantee of 
jnst ee and secur ty — {Ren ) 

Has Amenca any message for India ? 

The Present Crist* 

By James Russel Lowell. 

Tor mank nd are one n splr t 

and an nst net bears along 
Round the earl! * electr c e rclr 

tl e sw ft flash of r ght or wrong , 
W bether eonsc oui or tmronsc ous ’ 

yet Human ty s vast f arae 
Through Its ocean sundered fibres 

feels the gash of Joy or shams — 
In the ga n or loss ot one race 

all the rest have equal da tn 

Not ‘aubject race* but Partner 1 
Nations 

In the fairly long summary of tl c Vrd 
mier s Guildhall speech which Reuter cab 
led out to India, there was A vetr signi 
ficant oimss on Towards the close ofhis 
speech Mr Lloyd George satd that he had 
only two more points nnd that one a\as 
about Ireland Keutcr gave n summary of 
Mr George s plea forlreland but did not 
transmit a word oi his bbscrvationS on 
thcotler matter namely India Hen? 
is the passage 

The other matter Is Ind x dermany » greilesJ 
d sanpfi nlment n tl s war has been India (Ch refr) 
She has I ad ma y d sappolnlmenli »hr has had a» 
worse than Ind a S e expected »ed t on d slrae- 
t on a sa fleet on d sloyalty she expected deforce* 
ol 13 Iso to be ab o brd upon tbe task of subdn ng 
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sr^iiK-sws&SS 

h ^WSS3“3S“ 

t»"tA‘ A™ “ v'“^ 

id the same great strength * 

We do not know who mad = ““'f" 
sion, and why It was a P fi t r ^ 
necessary piece of foolishness For it is «■=» 

’ known that the words of British ’ 
men, anil eren of British sovereign , 
not be understood and g*J en ««.h tie 

their ordinary senseeast olSuez ^ , 

we note that the Premier’s decWion 
that Indians should not be treat p rnnc e 
Ject races has caused rejoicin 0 ,« 

But "will France or any other of the \llie 

keep watch how Mr Lloyd G R 

Phil promise ,s kept’ Should he 1ml to 
keep it. Germany is sure to try to mate 
capital out of the failure 

"There i. only one form of 
i Government 

4 Mr Balfour had a 

tloii when he addressed both the Houses 
6f Parliament in Canada on May * V j 

quote one passage from his speech and 
italicise one sentence He said nn ,i 

•‘Wherever you find f«e democracy 


“Wherever you find free 
the spirit of liberty abroad that ttrea 
spirit of sel development on national l.aes 
there yon find tlic inends of the Allies and 
enemies of the Central Tow ers H «? ***° f 
naccd that there is on/r one (oraot 
govetninent, whatever it may beedlleci, 
namely , u litre the u/timnie cont 
the hands of the people rlt , m ocncv 
our last dollnr on this and if d 
fails ns we are bankrupt indeed 
know that democracy will not fad us 

lC M?n Mr Ballou* opimon there ^nly 

one I orm of government, namely, 

ultimate control is in the hands of tnc 
people, nnd ns m India there i 
contrbl, is there nny go\ eminent _ nt i at i 
or is there not ? U .11 democracy not «au 
the British people in their dealings witu 
India or will it not ? r 

There is one sentence m Balfour’s a 
dress to which tve desire to dmj the 
attention of onr people It is ^ 
ism overcome* all difficulties. 
to remember, however, that patriotism 


consists, not in getting angry and shout- 
mg, but in love, sacrifice and service i 

Why the Boers are fighting 
Speaking at the Empire Day celebration 
at Stepney, General Smuts said — ■* 

lam a barbarian from the "Veldt a Boer vd.o 

i l nil feel that the greatest the most precious 
what yon . f 1 of ha man race are at stake. 

•“S. gorngrnmthe future under the dnU 
Either we arc b s | ID es or we shall more for 

SBSfa,JS3Ti*i' <£ » "»* » '“«*» «' 

Rntisfa Islands or of the Bnt.sh Empire It Is a 
Of the world and when snccess is achieved I 
battle ol tae w happy and now we fought for a 
iMtmg peace for mankind and that for centuries war 
wiUnotbe heard otagatn on earth - 

Who are meant by “wc“ and roan 
kind ’ and what kind of “peace” will “sub- 
ject races ’ enjoy 7 , 

“The Anglo Saxon Creed " 

In the course of lus address at the 
dinner Riven to him at the London Savoy 
Hotel by the Pilgrims’ Club, Dr. Page, the 
American ambassador, said , 

come to save 6nr own honour and to up- 
hn^our wleab-^omeon provocation done directly 
I Bear bear ■) lint we are come olio for the 
oreservation the deepen ng and the extension -of 
Fy^covemment Our creed .» the ..mple and »« 
“ C d of democracy, which means government 
« hw the governed for this alone can prevent 
nh vs leal* or intellectual or moral enslavement. This 
f. tbt ideal towards which the whole world is now 
” SJiTriong bloody paths It Is a colossal op- 
heav^wlicb will turn the world into a better home 

for free men ... , 

Does this “Anglo saxon creed hold 
good in India 7 


Mr Bernes on British Principles 
The Right Honourable Mr G N Ber 
nes made his first speech as a member or 
the war cabinet on June -1st „it gives 
some idea of British political principles 
as they arc professed and understood in 
England He said . “We stood for thepnn, 
anPc of each nation living its pwn life m its 
own w ay The Central Powers stood Tor 
letting each nation live as they ordered 
It is to be hoped our Government has 
interned or sent out of the country all 
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Central 'Powers Citizens India can be free 
from tbe lear of coercion only m that way- 
Mr Bernes also said ‘We were not out 
to fight the German people, but we were 
out- for the liberation of nit peoples This 
is indeed n very noble object, especially if 
it can be accomplished, both within and 
without the British Empire Englishmen 
oubht to be tom meed that India is not i 
free country, it stands m need of hbern 
tion For when Russia overthrew the 
tsardoro, Mr Lloyd George, the British 
Premier, described the Russians as a tree 
people,” meaning that they were ubtfive 
before , Yet they were independent and 
had their parliament called the Duma T)e 
pendent India without any kind ofparlm 
ment certainly, then requires at least home 
rule* in order that '‘the liberation or alt 
peoples ’ may be an accomplished. fact 

Russian Mission to America 

in., tiaehvetiefi held of the Russian 

■« 

w« ""' ly ! '; c hr ssrScto y ° c a *.u i 

“orwtwu**^ ft ?£ 

thoroughly unne bso , utel necessary 

Z mC tnot out the autocratic principles 

°'”hcre' 1 «'«>' doubt tbot the Gcrtous 
, L n bda ! “e?rSeC«n P 'on“h.e free pubhe 

liberty promised’ ir «e.nb 

‘ J h S , ’ ? l”tL.?ur on.? 0 c«™oh nf ;Sc 

“cmW .SrW. •* G'”™ 1 „ SnlM ’ 
obicrvctl in cfleet on a recent occasion . 


Poland in the House of Commons r 

lhe following question and 1 answer 
which took place m the Houseof Commons 
on April 26, should be iound interesting — 

Mr “II Samuel (L-J Cleveland) for Mr Asquith 
asked whether His Majesty * Governmeut was "aw 
in a position to malp any Statement in regard to 
Poland 

,ilr BonarLam As tic House Is aware one of 
th? first nets or the RnBsian Prows anal Government 
was to, issue a procla nation to the Poles rewgnisiag 
their i u,bt to decide their own destines andstating 
that the crjat un of ao iudtpendcnt I o! *h State 
would fie a «dte guarantee of durable peace in I urope 
(Cheers) 1 am confident l rghtlv interpret the feel 
ing of this House sshen 1 »{ty \» e welcome thededar* 
lion and look forward tQ the tin e when thanks to 
the Iberal and statestrtabl'ie action oflbe Proeiliorthl 
Russ aa Goverrfment— (eheer»J*-Pol «nd wll* feppeir 
again * it international I fr, kud take faerihate milk 
othee Ant' i n » ,n Irork'ig foe the yominon gpod of 
civilisation (Cheers) Our effort* in the War wdj be 
d nxtedto»ar<ll 1 elp ng Polai d to realise 1 er nil ty 
on the 1 nes described In tie Russian proclamnt ott 
that >* toaay nnder cond t nos which will make hej 
sttoig and independent We hop* that after thf 
War Great Britnia will remain un ted in Folan f in 
bonds of close fr endshlp (Cheers) 

Poland ibas been on the -whole, under 
German, Austmn ami KufcSian despotism 
tor a longer period than Indio, bos, been 
under the benevolent rule of the British 
people- \\ c hnv c learned from many British 
authors and journalists that the oppressors 
of Poland never made an} eflprtstpfit her 
for selt rule un the other hand our rulers 
claim that they have been continually 
giving us a, training in the art of sell- 
govemmept And tlic achievements of the 
I’olcs tn any sphere of human endeavour, 
including the art of government, cannot 
be said to surpass those of thq Indians 
Nor have they won their freedom by a war 
of independence British statesmen aci 
knowledge with enthusiasm that Poland 
is fit foriindcpendcnt existence ,But in Indin, 
they interq people apparently top dengincl- 
mg a qualified home rule after ^hc war 
What is tjie explanation ? i i ■> 

’ } ( A Lesion from the Philippines ( ( 

The Filipinos hftve received fully res-i 
ponsible sell government nfter some! 17 or 
IB years of American occupation Much is 
saia now-a-dnys about lhe stages t>£ pDlitU 
cal progress, about the fearful character ol 
catastrophic changes, &c The following 
extract lrom Gencntl Trank •* McIntyre s 
report tb -the Secretary of War, U<b.Ai 
dated March 1, 1913, mil show how fit 
the Filipinos w ere for even municipal self 
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goventraeAt sixteen] jten, and'teven years 
ago. jy | 11 1 i ! flj* t , 

r “/file principal difficulties enepunteredan 
,t*h£ “inception;, of ,^elt government i m the 
munidpafitie^ t were surnmanzed, jn . the 
[Philippine Coplipission’s report for 1901, 

, as follows . i \j i i M ' 1 

I The educated people. <themselves though full of 
phrases cp ace filing liberty, have- but a faint concep 
tion of what real ciyiT liberty is and the mutual sell 
restraint! which <3 liivolved m its In ill ate n An ce They 
Bnfl It hdrd td'underEt'aud the divislofr Of powers tn 
a government and the limitations that are. operative 
upon all officers, no matter how high In the muni 
Ctpalities in the Spanish day? what the friar am 
hot Control tl e bresidlnte did add the ^jedplehcew 
and itpected no limit to Ins authority This « the 
difficulty we no w encounter in the. organization ol tne 
mnnicipalitv,. The prftsidente fails to -,observe tue 
limitations upon I113 P° we t and jbe P* 0 ?** ore 400 
Submissive to preSs “them 

"Manifestly 'this condition, called for the 
education of the inhabitants of the muni- 
cipalities and flieir officials tq the datjes oi 
local self government r In addition 3 to the 
official supervision every effort possible 
was utilized ,to this end, sp that each 
American, whether employed as school 
jeacher, engineer, or otherwise, sqould 
give that element of personal help, wpich 
Svould be the more valuable ^ecause it w as 
free from the shadow of official authority 
JThe Amencans were few in number, the 
natives many, and these educative efforts 
were slow in producing enough results to 
make, much showing 

(lll yA piore careful administration of muni- 
cipal affairs became necessary Governor 
General Smith in his message of October 
16, 1907, to the inaugural session of the 
^ Philippine legislature summed ,up condi 
tions as follows j , j 
/Id many of the municipalities * he expenditures of 
public money hare been unwise not to say wasteluL 
In 83 municipalities out of6S3 the entire revenue was 
expended for salaries and not a single cent was 
devoted to public betterments cr improvement* — 

"Tv\ o hundred and tw enty 1 six uiunuh 
pnlities 

• pent on public works less than 10 pel cent Such a 
condition of affairs is to be deplored and the Com 
mission was obliged to pas* a law within the last 
few months prohibiting municipalities frqm speodiog 
for salaries more than a fixed percentage of tbeic 
revenues 

“Fifteen months later Governor General 
Smith, m his message to the Legislature, 
February 1 , 1909, review ed municipal 
conditions as follows . » } 

Neatly all the municipalities made great saenfees 
initc Interests of education and especially to secure 


school buildings and adequate school accotnmoda 
tions, but there the interest in making expenditures 
for purposes other than Salaries and wages ended, at 
least m most of the municipalities It must be 
admitted that the law putting a limit on the grdss 
amount which might b? expended for municipal 
salaries and wages was to a certain extent a restrjc 
tiorfofthe autonomic powers dnginally con ceded to 
municipal government-, but it was ao interferenie 
with municipal autonomy completely justified by 
hard experience and more than fiye years of wanton 

waste of the public moneys ~ 

Prior to the passage of Act No 1733 99 per 
cent of the municipalities excluding the city of 
Manila had no fire departments of any kind ... 
Every year - great loss was caused by esmflagra 
tions > p ( 

Dunn' 7 the year *908 the Governor General per 
sonally visited some 200 municipalities, and In not 
more than half a dozen did he encounter a poliie force 
that was worthy- of Ibe name,!.. - The < municipal 
policeman of these- Islands, as a rnle, does not r,« c 
to the dignity ot the ordinary .house servant, and in 

a -reat majority of cases performs no higher duties 

“ With five or six exceptions, the entire municipal 
police fdree as it is organized abd disciplined I to day 
incht be abolished without any evil results what 
ever •** He is appointed as a rule, not b»cause 
ol his intelligence, hk upr.ghtness of character and 
his physical fitness, but because of his relationship 
to the appointing power or by reason of the political 

services which either he prhia powerful friends have 

rendered to that official v . I 

Evidently the Americans were bent on 
making the Pihpmos free l They did not, 
therefore, mdke any of the flatter's failures 
or shortcomings ian excuse for indefinitely 
lengthening an,- of the .preparatory 
“stages” of training in the profoundly abs- 
truse and highly mysterious art of self- 
government ' ( * 1 

Indentured Emigration not to be revived. 

On May ’23 Mr. Chamberlain stated in 
the House of Commons that indentured 
emigration from India would ,qot ^ bfe 
revived This is good so far as it goes 
But labour emigration under any kind of , 
arrangement ought not to be allowed for 
at least a decade to places like Fiji , 

Students proclaimed as a "criminal trite.’* 

The Knshuanath College, Berhamnur, is 
an institution (entirely maintained. ,by 
Maharaja Sir Mamndra Chandra Nandi, 
without a pice of subsidy from Govern- 
ment r but its Governing Body is presided 
over by the local magistrate I he new 
term of the college begins on 10 th July 
next, and the Principal, under orders of the 

• "To reduce this preventable loss the Commission 
passed this act, requiring each municipality to provide 

at least buckets and ladders and to drill its police 
force, with any volunteers, as a fire department. 
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Governing Body 1ms issued tlic fdlldwmg 
titles about udmtssion to it — 

Students res dent m the ^strict or 
already in the college will be first taken 
and then students of the neighbour^ 
districts m the Presidency nnd Burdwan 
Divisions But students from "Sg 
Diustons— ic what was formerly Hast 
Bengal- may be admitted ot pr&d action 
of Good and reliable credent i \ Is 

We have so long been accustomed to 

read of credenUah us ^ ng presented hy 
ambassadors extraordinary aud ministers 
tilen 10 oten tiary As Herhampur has not 
been selected for the Peace Congress after 

the present Armageddoo the wordcrerfen 

Ml hM been clearly used by the : Pr >”^' 
m the sense of passports So matters nav 
conw to this pass Sat a .total . from one 

nart of Bengal cannbt go to another part 
of the same province without producing a 
L a te <S identity and character Ilk 

members of the proclaimed criminal tribe 

facfS tbc M^gbia Domes or perapn 
whether these credentials must be vise 

b, ryea“aSd S bait aga the D P I of 

Brba/issueda uot.ee f*S 

iar'ge°SSt "'/ramt” o' STS 

m the d..tmt/rom udiieh 
coming ^bis p y r tight comflArt 

Man, ndra Chandra to d,,M „„„ of 
?'d°,r e sol,da“ty and national l.om.ge- 


neity 1 * o0 i ± v of susp» 

The root cause of this pm cnm - 8 

cion is the °£, cu ^ ren , CC n- nc .al In Ireland 
ascribed to -Easteni B< hundred 
the natives have tonmm murTjers nn d 

iron, Sligo in ^1.^“ ^ 

enter’rnmtv College Dubl.r . and no ,tn 

saaWpSaaf > s 

before he can be admitted to Mnynooth 
College 


Smn Feiner* and Indian Youth* 

Ou 15th June the Prime Minister 
'renounced that all the Smn Fein phsonej-s 
would be 1 telfascd unctmditibMlIy as a 
step towards Irisji conciliation iLet Q* 
ddhstder what these m«ti had done On 
April JG 1916 they proclaimed ad Irish 
Republic Seized a quarter of Dublin and 
made amtssault upon the residence of the 
\ iccroy (Dublid Castle) The/ shot down 
innocent soldiers walking unarmed m the 
streets and many civilians The rebellion 
lasted a week and before it could be sup 
pressed the casualties on both sides ex 
eceded that of a regular battle m a great 
war Fourteen persons were tned by 
court martial and shot (some by a British 
officer who was subsequently found to be 
insane) and in addition Sir Eoger Case 
hient was hanged after a regular trial by a 
lurv Three thousand persons were arrest 
td Out of whom above a thousand wer? 
detained m England And now they have 
all been released 

In Bengal more than 800 of our young 
neb some of them the best graduates of 
our University nnd several known only lot 
their unselfish devotion to social service 
bave'bceii kept in prison Without a trial 
■Without being" given a full opportunity to 
Answer thlf calumnies of their etiemies and 
the hcarsUv Recorded against them in tne 
Police doss ers and in the abseuce ofnnj 
act of treason here which may bear the 
cho^t ot d resemblance to the Sinn Fein 
rising These unhappy yonths have been 
rottm" in their cells or m unhealthy ril 
lages of detention, and months and years 
ate passing away and still more yo un g 
men are being interned If the energy 
that is now being directed to hunting new 
cases had been turned to giving a fair 
trial to the old detenus many of them 
might have been restored to liberty O 
for a Lloyd George in India 1 . , _ 

\\ hen the Smn Fein ns ng took place 
the Statesman censured us for our criticism 
of the reign of susy cion established bv the 
C I D in Bengal and told us to wait ana 
sec how the British Government suppres- 
sed that rising We hav e waited and seen 


\ Competition for the Public Service 

As early ns 1863 S r George Ottc* Tre 
velyatt wrotd in his charming ‘sketches 
India (the Competitions allnh) £»S t6 
best method of recruiting the pub 
services 
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We must .not close oar ey«* to t! e undoubted 
advantages of coippetit on A gentleman in very 
h gb office out 1 ere (Calcntta) proposes thitt tnc Sec 
retary of Slnlt Shbuld name ftv ce as -many cinu 
dates as there are vacancies t nr tl e ICS) nnd that 
the half of these should be selected by a search og 
compet t ve exam nat on But it is iropass ble Jor a 
statesman w th b s hands ( II of s% rV to maVe on 
h sown judgment a large lumber of nppootnents 
He mast rely Jon the T<commendatinrr of others 
Suppose twenty Tacauc es nnd a ‘secretary lor 1 Ind a 
w th free op n oas on the matter of patronage VV tint 
would b- cits er than to no u nate twenty favourr 1 
caud dates and toenty yonths s b had lu Idd three 
t roes rubn ng m the prel n nary exam nat on at 
Cambridge f The only chance tor a i an w tnaut 


'-amunage f The only chance »ur : 

uteres! would be to le gn •xtrerae incapac ty anil 
then to bnrst on the horror struck txan ners withji 
food of unsuspected Information ana latent gen us 

The examination for the Pimncc D 
partment of India last year presented an 
llliistratton of these words which would 
have been amusing Tint for its deplorable 
result in lowering thrt calibni of our public 
service We absolve Sir ‘William NIcjcr or 
any Iree opinions on the matter of patron 
age .for he had no hand in the matter 
But tfik case w ill iouvbnfcc nun novt 
ftsult of the present ‘favour cum competi 
tion r system for filling thi enrolled nd 
pointments of the Flnhnce D partnr-nt he 
is not getting the be^t Indiari ‘talent which 
he could havtf caught Tot the same pay 
under a free find fair system or cqmpeti 
ttoh 

The Finance Department greatly Weeds 
men trained m Political Ecbnomy In 
1916 a local Government (let us call it 
Bombay) sent up the names of certain 
duffers and that of the best graduate jn 
Economics in the whole fimversity (First 
Class First in .Honours and also in M A 
> Economics) as its nominees for the Com 
petitwe examination But the father in 
law of the brother of one of these duffers 
k sent an anonymous letter to Simla calum 
mating the best candidate on the ground 
that his brother was! interned qn SUSP* 
ctonj The Government ol India on the. 
strength of this letter refused to let W 
Senior Economist sit c for the exannna-* 
tion and the result w as that- all the three 
posts in J910 went tp-let us call them 
Bnrmans— who already fill 90 p c ot the 

higher posts in the finance Department 
This is what Sir \\ llliamA Meyer gets as 
^ bts money a worth ' | 

4 Compulsory Education for Girls 
m Mysore 

An important proposition d scus'ed by 
the recent Mysore Hcoriom c Conference 


related td lflahiOg education of girls up to 
the ’\ rra of nine univ ersal and compulsory 
Principal C R Keddy of the Maharajah s 
College who moved the proposition, 
stated that public sentiment was in 
of compulsion He said that the 
I adies Associations were in favour of com 

mils, on The Bangalore Municipality 

which expressed itself against compulsion 
had written to say that while women 
„ cr v. for compulsion men wereconserva 
tn. Mr I eddy st ited that he generally 
approved the idea of enforcing compulsory 
education in the case of girls between the 

atres of 6 and 10 The proposition prov ok 
ed considerable dis ussiou and in the end 
uas carried by a majority of one vote 
We record this with pleasure 

Round Table Philanthropy & India 
\lr Lionel Curtis s letter to the people 
India should not lull them intd a sense 
offalse secunty The Round Table Political 
Philanthropists are busy in Canada Vrom 
a cable -received from its Toronto corres- 
pondent and printed in the London Times 
of Vnril 29 th we learn that at a Round 
Table public meeting held at London 
Ontario Mr Flavell demanded for Cana 
afonl the right of full citizenship in the 
rmmre and Srged the acceptance^ ot full 
responsibility fwT the defence ol the Empire, 
and even proportionate responsibility for 
the Government of India and Egypt 
What e-tgerness to share the white mans 

bU lfnless India can secure Home Rule 
earlv enough she may get an extra dose 

° F AmT by%he by if the Canadians can 
acitate for the nght of fnl citizenship and 
of governing India and Egypt too at 
a time when every man ought to show 
his lovalty to the British Empire by con 
centrating every effort and straining every 
nerve to secure the triumph of our arps 
why can t we discuss conttov ersial 
topics ’ 

Sian Fem 

r-The courageous and far seeing states 
raanship of Mr Lloyd George and his 
colleagues in tl e cabinet in giv mg a 
general amnesty to all Irish rebels m prison 
and allotting five seats to the feinn hemers 
in the Irish Convention which isJo draft 
a scheme of Home Rule-Jar Ireland cannot 
fulh me isnred and appreciated w ithoat 
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a knowledge of recent Sinn rein doings 
and happenings ' 

The Nationalist party no 'longer re- 
presents the Irish nation, says a special 
correspondent of the London Daily Mail, 
w nting from the South of Ireland, for the 
great majority of the people of the West 
and South now profess the doctrines of 
Sinn Fein lie w rites with hut little sym- 
pathy for the Irish cause, and says 
* Ti ere is not the slightest doubt that here as 
elsewhere throughout the country S no l’cm ns an 
economic force has grown and is h™ *'*>;? ‘ rc ®« 
don.ly A phoenix brood has arisen out of the ashes 
ofSackville btreet and though there is no actual Sinn 
Feiri party the movement is broken up Into many 
small groups each trying to find ao outlet for 

0Ct ' T°iey coos st ol rebels of varying degrees— from 
out and out Sinn 1 ewers whose favorite diet .is 
gunpowder and gas and complete isolation iron, 
anything and everything English to the 
tional Sma-remer who would elect of 

clan to the Imperial Parliament provided they were 

“fmror.io.JpM, •nunn W I=ra t»» •! 

the seven degrees of National sts who to day add to 
till complexity of Irish affair* w Ireland, and who 

sis Wi™ fcspx 

- rallying song is sung with united fervor 

' According to the Dublin correspondent 

rebellion nn(l of those, who 
prison anil, exile ' And the meeting pn>«a 
these votes Amidst cheers for thdtionj* 
istent Irish Republic The printipJ hnsi 

ness* transacted at the meeting , was tin. 

adoption of a declaration prodsnm ng 
Ireland to be a separate 1 1 n 1 1 o n ; n a to r t ijt 
her right to Irecdom from all foreign 

control, and denying the authority y 

foreign Parliament to nit laws lor 
Ireland affirming the right of the Irish 
people to declare that their will m law 
and to enforce their decisions m tlieir on, n 
laud without let or hindrance from any 
other country , maintaining the status of 
Ireland as a distinctnation and demanding 


representation at the Peace Conference} 
affirming that it is the doty of the Peace 
Conference to guarantee the liberty of the 
nations calling for their mtenentibn and 
to release small nations from the control 
of greater 6nes, and asserting that their, 
claim for complete independence was 
founded on human rights and the laws of 
nations ” , , 

The gathering also proclaimed that 
'•Ireland had always fought against 
foreign rule, and they bound themselves to 
use every means in their power to obtain 
crfmplcte liberty for their country ” 

Air*- Lloyd George and his colleagues 
undoubtedly hope that as they have met 
the Sinn Feiners half way, the latter w ill 
also give up their irreconcilable attitude. 
But whether that hope be realised or nqt, 
there can be no question that they have 
given hroof of great epurag? and states 
mansbip. , , , * >• ‘ 

Memorandum on Indian Emigration J ~ 
The Blue koolc of the proceedings of tbq 
Imperial Conference contains,, among 
other things, a memorandum on. cmigra^ 
tion from India tp tlje Dominions, which 
was presented, by the Indian ‘ reprcseota-i 
tives” and which the conference recom^ 
mended to the favourable consideration of 
the GoyernmentS concerned Let ppn 

sider one byi one the recorameijdatipns 
contained m the memorandum., K » 

First a* regard* Indians fd ready perrdaneolly 
settled id Ibe Doraimqns that they should allowed 
to bring in their wires (subject to the rule of ijiooo- 
eaniy) hod minor children and in otb<r VespecU 
should not be less pnvleged 1 thha -the Japanese 
settled n»n grant* ► < ■ i 

-'If accepted, this proposal tvoUldresdlt 
m some improvement On thd present state 
of things and id, therefore, good, so far, 
as it goes XDf course, polygamy is AA evil, 
and 'ought not to be Countdnaucedi But 
it is not a worse et ll than prostitution 
Hence, considering that the Dominions 
tolerate prostitution, they ought not to 
be go squeamish to exclude all the other 
wives fond their children exbept One' and 
her children, of an Indian already Settled 
in the 'Dominions v. ho had married more 
than one wifi belore he emigrated- from 
India Of course, he must f offer strictly 
legal proof ,oG siu.li marriages* And the 
Dominions may pass! a Jaw laying down 
that this 'Concession is not to apply to the 
cases of fresh emigrants, byt only to those 
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already settled. We make this suggestion, 
not in the interests of the polj gntntms 
men bat in that of their additional wives 
and their children. These wives, married, 
for themost part, in their infancy or child- 
hobd, are not responsible for their hus- 
bands being polygamous. Nor are their 
Children responsible. They ought not, 
therefore, tp be deprived of the advantage 
of being protected and maintained by their 
husbands and fathers. 

Regarding the last clause of the pro- 
posal our opinion is that it should read as 
follows : “in other respects [Indians 
already permanently settled in the Domi- 
nions] should not he less privileged than 
the Japanese or European settled im- 
migrants.” It is not true that all Asiatics 
are inferior to all Europeans it. is a fact 
that some Asiatics, some Indians, even of 
the laboring class, are superior to some 
Europeans, Therefore, Indians ought to 
halve the same privileges as European immi- 
grant®, particularly as Indians belong to 
the British Empire, which is not the case 
with many European immigrants. , 

, Secondly, that future admissions of Indians for 
labour or settlement should, if possible, regulated 
on lines Similar to and not !e«s favourable than 
th6ge governing the admission of any other Asidtfc 
raw*, i oj. o ill, 

t, Why '“of any 'other Asiatic .race ?” ‘it, 
ought to be, “of ‘ any race, 'Asiatic or 
European." ^Discrimination, when neces- 
sary and justified on reasonable grounds 
shown, should be, against unsuitable indivi- 
duals, not ‘against races or* continents. 
Taking ’ -"everything into * consideration, 
Asiatics (including labourers) are not in- 
ferior, to Europeans (including labourers) , 
they are, in fact, superior in some respects. - 
- Thirdly, tbariif this is impossibly there > might 1 
be reciprocal treatment in India and each Dominion 
<jf immigration far purposes of labour, or permanent 
tettl«yieaf_ If a Dominion is determined to exclude 
' these two classes 6( immigration from India, IndiA 
should be free to ’do the same as regards that 
Dominion It * would be clearly recognised .that 
eeclusion in either case teas not mot teed by ( race 
_ prejudices, but was the outcome of different economic 
conditions 1 J 

r , ,, 'ft j i . 11 • 

, .Though there is plenty of land lying un- 
occupied ip some of Ube ( ( Domini oos where 
Indians may settle with great advantage 
toj themselves, the Dominions concerned 
arid .the British Empire,- and. though the 
same cannot be said with regard to India 
as a country for the Britis h, col onials to 
settle in, there. is at least a jal fair- 


ness in the proposed arraugemeht that 1 -a 
Dominion may.' exclude intending settlers 
from India, hnd India may -exclude intend- 
ing settlers from that Dominiori.i- But the 
other part of the "reciprocity” arrangement 
is manifestly unfair. Were it proposed that 
Indians should not go to the Ddminionsto 
earn money in Jiny way, and the citizens of 
the Dominions should not, similarly^ crime 
to India to make money in any way, that 
would be reciprocity of a just* arid fair 
character. But the proposal says _ that 
Indians must not go to earn money iin the 
Dominions by- labour (manual or bodily 
labour is meant thereby) ; which isf -the 
means of earning which lias hitherto been 
adopted or may in future be adopted by 
most Indian emigrants; and the memo- 
randnm proposes to stop this means 
of making money. Similarly, it vvould enn 
power India to exclude colonial labourers. 
But there has never been, nori ns 
far as human eyes can penetrate unto 
the future, will there be in the fdture 
any colonial labourers in India. Colo- 
nials earn money, in .IndiA^as ■ public 1 
servants, traders, 1 * industrialists,'-, raer- ' 
chants, assistants, &e. j-atad this, (the 
proposed arrangement 1 will not prevent 
them from driing. Therefore, 1 this recipro- 
city is reciprocity only -iin -'name. “Itdsa 
handicap to the Indians, but not so .to 
the colonials. It reminds -ns* of i£sop’rf 
fahle of the Fox and the Crude.* V,‘A Pox 
invited a Crane to 'supper, and provided 
nothing for Ins entertainment but! some 
soup made of pulse, and pouredioutinto a< 
broad flat stone* dish." ' The i Cranete 
vexation at not being'ahle to‘<e&t afforded- 
intense amusement to the Fox, who - Could 
herself lap up the soup.: The Colonial 
Fox and the Indian Crnne are it o feast -on 
each other’s Resources.* But the feast has 
to be enjoyed under such conditions that 
the Crane ican derive no- sustenance 
from it, whereas the Fox can do so. J If thd 
Crane had the power, as in *the fable,- h'e 
would reciprocate r by alterin'g the (condi- 
tions- in such a way as to suit hims&f, but 
not the Fox. .<-i , > • ■ } f . j . ,,, 

We are of opinion that) both Indians 
ana colonials should (be allowed to ’make 
money all over the Empire ,by any honest 
means they can. If that does not suit* the 
Dominions, the arrangement should ’be 
that the Colonials must not make tnonev 
- m India by following any kind of dccopa- ■ 
tion whatever, nor must t - 
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money incite Dominions by following any 
occupation 6r profession whatever 
I Some Anglo Indian journals havcsought 
tdi support tbe proposed one-sided rccipro- 
-cityr by n sophistry They say when 
Colonials start some factory or engineering 
works in India they create opportunities 
formwork far Indians and employ hundreds 
of labourers but w hen Indian labourers 
go to the Dominions they only disturb 
the labour market But the main object 
of Die Colonial immigrants in India is to 
explott the resources of the country not to 
confer a boon on it If that exploitation 
be ol some indirect advantage to us that 
is a trifle Moreover to the extent that 
outsiders occupj the field of commerce or 
industry, we are excluded from it actually 
or prospectively. Alien exploiters try to 
put obstacles m the way of Indians com 
petmg with them Thi extraction and 
carrying away ot the mineral w enlth of 
India is a permanent loss to the country 
Besides the liberally paid colony bom 
public servants- of India like Inspector 
General ol Folice Mr Marns of the U P, 
do not provide a labour market for our 
m-inual workers As regards Indian 
labourers in the Dominions the nages 
paid to them form a very small fraction ot 
the vast wealth thej create. Is not that mi 
advantage to the colonics 2 Indians made 
Natal thf Garlen of South Africa The 
snedr plantations of Fiji have been the 
dourcc of Untold wealth to w lute capital- 
ists The real fact is the colonials have 
been and are verj c-tger to employ mden 
tured Indian labour under conditions or 
Servitude but they have neither the hu 
ihhmty, nor the sense of justice nor the 
feeling of* Christian brotherhood to treat 
Indtansns fellow -citliens 

As the memorandum has in prmious 

Japanese or by other Asiatic races but not 
those cm or id by European immigrants 
the proviso that it w ould be clearly recog 
n»«cHl that exclusion in cither c f s< ; 
motived by race prejudices but was the 
, outcome of different economic conditions 
N sounds rather funny The memorandum 
having in previous paragraphs acquiesced 
in or connived at the rare, prejudice of tlic 
colonials in their discrimination ngainst 
Indian and other Astatic immigrants 
cannot consistently object td our ex 
elusion of the volonuls even if ^\e vvnnt 


to do so solely or mainly on the ground of 
race or because thej have discriminated 
against us As regards different economic 
conditions the Dominions arc guided by 
them in proposing an arrangement which 
is favourable only to them If we ray tint 
the economic conditions of India and 
Indi ins are such that it is necessary 1 and 
advantageous for them to emigrate to 
the Dominions for labour purposes why 
do thej object to our being guided by 
our peculiar economic conditions ? 

Fonrll Iv ll at aIon„ v, tti such ticluslou recipro- 
cal arrangements would be made for granting full 
fac 1 t ea for tl e • la is on of tour its students and 
tbe 1 ke and for bus ness cists entalng tetnporarj 
residence so long as tb s tcs dence was not for labour 
purposes or (or permanent settlement 

This proposal is of greater positive 
advantage to the Dominions than to India 
as colonist* come to India for purposes of 
travel and on business v isits more bfteft 
than Indians go to the Dominions for 
such purposes Wit as it does not entail 
anj uisadvantag on Indianjl we need 
not make an> lurtlier comments on it 
than this th it if in arlj British coldny, 
Canada for instance any poor students 
of that Dominion support themselves by 
labour Indian students proceeding there 
for study should also be allowed to work fon 
their owo maintenance on producing cer 
tificatcs from the heads of the educational, 
institutions vv here thej study to the effect 
that they *irc bona fide students 

A Mother » Memorial ( 

For a statu Prisoner aui uged to hiyu 
become INSAXU 

We have received a copy of a memorial 
submitted to the Governor of BertgnI in 
Council by Snmati D ikshaj am Dasi mother 
of Babu Jyot sh Chandra Ghosh M A 
a state prisoner confined under Regulation 
III of!818 The lad j sajsthat she has 
learned with grave anxiety and utmost 
concern from various sources that her son 
Jyotish Chandra Ghosh has developed 
sjmntoms of insanity and also that the 
condition of his health is far from reassur 
mg She received for the first and last 
time an autograph letter from het 1 son 
dated the nthlcWlry 1917, from Raj 
shalu Jail She brought tins f ict to the 
notice of the \dditional Secrctarv fo the 
Government of Bengal but to no effect 

Tb»t from a letter no 3240 \ dated tl e otl April 
101 of tire Ad-1 lloual fc-erttlorv to lie OoT«n> 
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meat of Bengal to Ratio 15 B M.ttcr.fOW Excel ea* C 
ej’i humble memorialist Grit carue to know that her c 
•on is placed under medical treatment .. . ll 

Yoor Lxeellcncv's humble memorialist addrcsied 
• Utter dated the lClh Apt.l, 1917. A " i' 0 ?.*! „ 

Secretary to tU Government of Bengal in which »« « 

wrote ‘ that I am very much anxious forhim tlTOtiw ll 
Chandra Ghosh) and would beg your favour to let me 
know the nature of h.s ailment^ Many say that, the e 
detention in tie solitary celt with books, etc ,i»ot 
quite sufficient to keep good health and such state o t 
restraint in a jail may turn the prisoner m»d c 

4 That m reply to the above \ ,or r*c«Uenc» * 
humble memorialist received a letter ’•o 1 

dated the first Mav.1017 from tlie Additional Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal in which there W O 
mentton of the nature of the illness of her f on * oe , 

ly prayed for From the contents of the mtoUjqw*** i 
letter Your Excellency's humble memorialist 
know that her sonjvot.sh Chaodrn Ghosh hi is I teen 
removed from Rajsliahi to Iktliampore jail f° r ** tl " 
medical treatment This sudden removal from . one 
place to another having caused n great apprehension 
for the state of health of her son, Your B***“*J“JJ! 
humble mcmomlist again addressed a letter, datea 
13th May, 1017, to the Additional Secretary to tne 
Government of Bengal, .n which the wrote. As it 
appears from the information contained 
X of 1st May, 1917. that the condition of' the health 

of my son Jyotish Chandra Ghosh ismticalancito 

my mind requires the constant attendance of hji neat 
fit relatives, able to counsel and thereby 
cates and anxieties naturallv •stteesclsssar es : P"! 0 ?.”* 
as well AS the morbidness due to ill health J there- 
fore pray you would be graciously pleased to make 
such arrangements whereby aorae ofhis rc, “V Te *J 
at their convenience sec biro once every month .other 
wise knowing his nature well at I do, * an * ® 
certain that the prisoner will be driven mad or suc- 
cumb to a premature grave ” 
iJ No reply to the above had been received 
up to 19th Jane, the date of the memorial. 

The sorrow stricken mother’s prayers 
are embodied in the following paragraphs 

''8 That In consideration of the above, therefore. 
Your Excellency * humble memorialist respectfully 
prays that Your Excellency would be graciously 
pleased to hold a thorough and impartial enqu rr by 
proper authority as to the cond lion of health . of 
Jyotish Chandra Ghosh the nature of b • ailments, 
and whether ills true that he has developed 
of insanity, and if so, the causes of such development 
of symptoms of insanity, and what steps conducive 
tp the restoration of bis health have been taken ., 

<y » That if the grave misapprehension oi \aur 

sssswr Bsste&psfe 
3SSfUPi»3}S=^ lS -s 

released from prison and be allowed ta! ' T ' 

Excellency's memorialist under P^rnmAuM 
and such conditions -as Your ExctWency «®y ^ 
pleased to direct, so that constant attendance ana 
care may be taken by her and other «tat«« to ^ 
life and health back to him m the quiet and peaceful 
atmosphere of home + 1 

These prayers are quite reasonable and 


ought to be granted Both considerations 
of policy Atul of humanity and justice make 
,t imperativ c that the first prayer, namely, 
that an enquiry should beheld, should be 
acceded to without tlic least delay. And 
,f on enquiry it be found that the prisoner s 
condition is as has been apprehended he 
should be released from prison Either b un- 
conditionally or on the conditions sngpjst- 
c<i In hi** mother 

As Be rh am pur is not known ns a 
health resort and as it has a Lunatic 
Asylum maintained by Government, and as 
the prisoner has been transferred there, the 
motlicr’sfcars may not bccntirely unfound- 
ed The article on "Prison in the fancy* 
clopnedia Bntanmca says. * Cloistered 
seclusion is an artificial condition quite at 
variance with human instincts and habits, 
and the treatment, long continued, has 
proved injurious to health, including men- 
tal break-down " * ...... 

Should it be found on enquiry that the 
prisoner has been reduced to a state of 
moribund .mbtcihty, it ought not to bo 
difficult for on Empire which is strong 
enough to release hundreds of actual Irish 
rebels to set free a mere political suspect, 
not capable of any mischief now, if ever he 
was I - 1 

An onti-»moking circular- 1 

\Yc noticed with pleasure in the Tan- 
mbee for the first time the circular relating 
to the harmful habit of smoking cigarettes 
among tlic boys in schools and colleges m 
Bengal. We Support it, heartily', and print 
an extract from it below. ' 


an extruv-v — , 

It has beta brought to the notice of the Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, that the habit of 
smoking cigarettes among the bo vs in schools and 
Colleges in the Presidency of Bengal ia prevalent and 
on the increase It is necessary that steps should be 
taken to check the growth of the habit in View o(the 
permanent injury to the constinticfn that may result 
from acquiring it at an Carly age The Director oi 
Public Instruction cons deb that every effort should 
be made to prevent boys from acquiring the habit 
and llead Masters of Schools and Principals of Col 
leges and Madrasahs are requested strictly to 
prohibit the sale of cigarettes no the premises of 
their institutions and also to forbid students to 
smoke on or outside those premises They should 
occasionally hold informal talk In the class-rooms, 
pointing out td the boys the evil-effects on the con 
stitntion of the young of tobacco-9tnoking or of 
using any intoxicating substance > They should also 
exert a healthy inflaence upotr their pupils by ab- 
staining front smoking oa the school premises or 
at any rate by not smoking before the pupils 
disobeying the order should in the first 
waroejl , they should be punished lor all 
offences ,f 
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" What is to be done to tv hat those 
tfeachers or professors who may be here 
often found i smoking on the school or 
college premises or before the pupils 7 > 

l / , i„i 

, >r pir S , p. Sfnha’s politics. , 
i Mr, Saint filial Singh has contributed 
to the Commonweal of Madras an account 
of an interview which be hid m England 
with Sir S P Sitihn. We extract from it 
pome opinions of the latter 

“ Ttie Morley Uinta Rtlirms though a d itinct 
stl^hnc* gaye Inlisni ia Ibe Ltgislatir Councils 
only jDffoeucc aad not pOiver Power is different 
f^bht ihlluencf aad what tve need u a tteadf tit 
credit of pb wer to detertaiflr and to control pol ct 
/"Then you would not be contented 1 asked if 
a few morejngh posts were thrown Open to Indians 
, *No,. he emphatioa b replied Persons who make 
out that educated I tdians are after the loaves and 
fishes maliciously libel dor character V.e shall not 
he Contented with a few" crumbs What we want fs 
real power in (he administration of our n flairs 

After a brief pause Sir Satyendra continued Often 
our critics allege that educated India is represent no 
body 1 To cltd a single instance where have educated 
Indians in (uiy Of the Legislative Councils in India 
'sought anything for themselves— sought anything 
that^was not for the common good pf the lod an 

^ tasked Sir Satyendra Do you th ok that IndiA 
CAnr develop her industries rapidly and adequately 
without btioggiven fiscal autonomy ? 

* Fiscal autonomy such as that possessed by tbe 
Self govern ng Dominions is necessary for the expan 
Sion of Indian Industries fie answered* > 

• Would you be prepared J asked to let India 
have fiscal autonomy without the Goveromeot being 
made responsible to Indians ? 

Sir Satvendra replied "To give the Indian 
Government more power without making it ypspon 
Slble to Indians would be to make the Government 
still thore despotic Further power should not he 
given to the Administration nnless accompanied by 
legislative concessions to tbe people 

Now Sir Satyendra, said I I Will put the last 
question that I mtei d to ask you. Pray tell me 
what above everything else, you would like Britain 
to do for India.' . 

‘One thing above alt others ' he replied 1\ ords 
will mot satisfy India Actions are necessary In 
spite of all that has happened we of the older gene- 
ration have unshaken lai'h in British Integrity, fair^ 
play, and justice The case is very different with 
yonng Indians We of the older generation are 
therefore taunted by the younger men for our faub 
fn Britain The younger generation ia lad a matt 
be convinced thnt the older Indians are perfectly 

H lived in reposing faith in Britain » prom ae to give 
14 free institutions Not words but the steady 
delegation of power into Indian hands wilt convince 
\oang India 

The Lesson of History. 

It has been shown in this Renew that 
the demand of Indians that the eotnmis 
sioned ranks of the army should be thrown 
open to them is not a merely sentimental 


crating, but that it is absolutely necessity 
for the true defence of our hearths and 
homes This view his been supported 
with facts from the history of Great 
Britain But Indian history also teaches 
the Same lesson 

At present Englishmen are foreigners in 
India only in a geographical sense , politi- 
cally thej arc, strictly speaking:, not 
foreigners in India Tor both Indians and 
Englishmen b.long to the same Empire. 
But there was a time when Englishmen 
were foreigners in India both geogra* 
phically anJ politic ally And in many of 
the Indian Stated, commonly known as 
Native States, Englishmen continued to be 
foreigners both politically and geographi- 
cally after they had ceased, politic Illy, to 
be foreigners in the rest oflnaia 

With these prefatory words, we jWtsit 
to show what may happen m an emergency 
if Government place exclusive reliance 6n 
foreigners from the independent tern tones 
adjacent to India and others appointed 
as commissioned officers (according to the 
Gbvernment oi India Consolidation Act) 
instead of trussing the children Of th$ soil. 

Only a century ugo, Maharajah Sindbia 
raised a regular army of more than 40,000 
men, chosen from the brave and sturdy 
population of Oudb and theDoab There 
was no finer material in the East India 
Company’s Sepoy army Sindhia’s higher 
officers were all Europeans ,— Fretichmea 
and Englishmen, and "natives * were not 
allowed to rise higher than the rank of 
non commissioned officers m this picfcdd 
corps,— as in the army of British India 
today ; 

In August 1S03 the day of trial came ( 
Lord Wellesley declared war on Smdhlh, 
and issued n proclamation inviting 
Sindbia s European officers to desert to the * 
Company, promising them the same pay 
and pension as m Mamthx service The 
English mercenaries of Sindhia accepted 
tbeoflerand refused to fight against their 
own cDuutiymen, while most of the French 
officers dul the «ame, being eager to carry 
their accumulated wealth out of India 
without risking a conflict with the English 
Thus m the first stage of the war, Sind hia’s 
army was suddenly deprived of oil its 
accustomed officers ana the resul( wait 
its defeat in spite of its admitted bravery 
and devotion "Disheartened, hut undis* 
majed at being sadden / 1 left to unrecog 
fused lenders, these brn\ e troops met the 
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onslaught of the British But what 
could mere hands do without brains ? The 
result is b“st told in the words of the 
victor Lord Lake * Those fellow s fought 
like devils or rather like heroes and had 
they been commanded bj [their old] 
French officers the event would have been 
I fear extremely doubtful (Letter 2 
\ov 1803 ) 

Such may be the fate of all armies that 
rely for training and leadership on foreign 
ers and such may be the ultimate fate of 
nations that place their Home Defence 
F on_e under a co/ps d elite of alien officers 
however brilliant instead of training their 
on n sons for the higher command 

Social Legislation m Indore 
A r cent social enactment in Indore 
is in the right direction A civil marriage 
act in that btate makes it possible for men 
a id women of anj caste race or creed to 
contract monogamous marriages pro 
vided the bnde and bridegroom are not less 
than 14 and 18 years of age respectively and 
are not related to each other within any 
prohibited degree of consanguinity They 
must have resided in the btate for not 
less than 14 days consecutively and if the 
bride is less than 18 years of age and the 
bridegroom less than 21 years of age they 
must have obtained their guardians con 
sent to the marriage Of course the law 
is only a permissive and legalising enact 
ment Those who arc not natives of 
Indore may also avail themselves of it 
The need of such legislation has been felt 
by many educated p°rsons who do not 
v attach any importance to caste restrictions 
•land want to contract intercaste tnarn 
ages but do not wisi to declare them 
selves non Hindus In fact intercaste 
* marriages w ere permitted m ancient 
flnlia and still prevail in Nepal Sil him 
l^and in the Darjeeling district the parties 
remaining orthodox Hindus 

Such a law is needed in British India 
and all the Indian States for the tin fica 
tion ot the peoples of India by gradual 
social fusion 

It may be made to serve another purpose 
\\ Inch is not quite trifling In large tow ns 
like Calcutta there are numerous Brahmin 
i cooks and servants and maid serv ants of 
S various castes who live together as man 
nnl wife and even have children The 
social atmosphere can be purified to some 
extent by legalising these connections and 


thus legitimising the children That would 
mean some n.al soc al improvement 
The Nautch m Mysore 

Nnutches bj professional dancing women 
as a part of the festivities m connection 
w ith the annual celebrations of the birth 
dav of the Maharaja of Mysore have been 
discontinued from this 3 ear This is a real 
gam to the cause of s cial purity There 
is nothing inherently wrong m dancing 
It may be an artistic expression of pure 
105 1 here is no necessarv connection be 

tween dancing aud voluptuousness or 
lasciviousness Wc have seen Santnl 
women dancing without the least trace of 
mv thm^ oi jectiouable in it It is the close 
connection between professional dancing 

an 1 professional v ice w Inch liis made the 

nautcli pernicious in India 

School going age 

It ms in \pril 1916 that se first 
proved by quoting educational statistics 
from the principal cii lined countries that 
it ms wrong to ta ' e 1 “ per cent of the 
total population of a country as the mam 
mum proportion of those under instruction 
in Schools Colleges and Umyersitns llut 
theGovernme.it of India and the r.arions 
proimc.il Goternments had long been 
wedded to tins percentage and Mr H 
Sharp now Educational Commissioner 
with the Go\ eminent of India defended 
this pmentage in til- last quinquennial 
renev of the progress or education m 
India We refuted his arguments We 
also showed hois by placing the mnmmnm 
of possible students at so low a figure as 
lup-rcent of the whole population an 
exaggerated idea of the real educational 
achievement of the Government of India 
was being eonvejed It was not once 
that we ha I to do this W e had to return 
to the charge more than once We are 
therefore glad to find tint in tin latest 
report on Indian education ptibl shed by 
the Government of India Bureau of Fdu 
cation namclj that for 1915 1C Mr H 
Sharp says in the Introduction 

In t c v of tl c -rexed nature of the quest on of 
the percents®- of th populat on wh eh si oul I be 
reear led as of sc! oot-go n~ age the percentages of 
pup Is are no v si own not aga rst la per cent of 
the popalat ou bat uga nst the popalat on ns a 

Let us now try to obtain an accurate 
idea of our educational progress by com 
pans on with a civilised eountrj Mr 
Sharp tells as m his report that last vear 
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(191415) 3 OG percent of the whole 
population was under instruction l Ins 
year [ 1915 1G ] 3 1 per cent of the whole 
‘population w as under instruction In the 
United States of America in 1913 the per 
ccotngc of the population under instruction 
was 21 40 — which is seven limes ns high 
as our percentage In some States of U S 
A the percentage is higher still Tor in 
stance it is 27 40 m North Carolina 2G 37 
in Arkansas and so on But let us see 
how many years it would take us at our 
present rate of educational progress to 
equal the United States a« a whole m 1913 
Our present rate of annual p ogress is 3 1 
minus 3 06 ar 04 percent ihe present 
difference between India and U S> A is 
21 40 minus 3 1 or 18 3 7o mile up this 
deficiency at the rate of 04 per annum 
would require 457 years ind 6 months 
Truly a most cheerful prospect 1 
Usmama University 

We are glad to learn that His Highness 
the Nizam of Hyderabad has sanctioned 
the establishment of a University 1 1 
his Dominions to be named the Usmanri 
University Hyderabad is the premier 
state iu India for though it is slightly 
smaller in area than Kashmir it is 
more than four tines as populous as 
that Himalayan country B it in educa 
tion it is more bad w ard than Oarod i 
Travancore Mysore and some still 
s nailer states The Mzam s ministers 
base become nine to tins state o! 
things and are making more earnest 
efforts than b fore to combat illiteracy We 
do not wish to enter into an acade me dis 
cussion as to whether the establishment 
of a un versity ought to precede or follow 
the precision for universal clementarv cdu 
cation But we hope the Nizam « 11 lose 
no time in establishing i rirnary sd o Is in 
nil villages containing saj at least 300 
inhabitants Form respect ol e lucation 
Hyderabad is the most bad v irl part of 
tiwatVvttW Uvlv\ dSyvMsovs p c thousand 
being literate there whereas in Tranncorc 
Cochm liar oil a and Mysore 150 l r l 101 
and 63 p'rsons per thousan 1 respectively 
are literate 

In the Vsmania Unncrsity the vehicle of 
instruction up to the htglicst stan lanls is 
to be Urdu The carrying on nnl encour 
agunent ol research will be among the 
functions of the University the results 
thereof be ng also *cmbo 1 cd in Urdu 
English will be taught only as a language 


and literature We are in favour of 
the plau of imp irtmg education up to 
the highest standards through the medium 
of a \ crnacular, English being taught as 
one of th" mam subjects The choice of 
the \eruacular to be adopted as the niedi 
um would not be everywhere as easy 
as it would be for example m Bengal and 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
In Bengal 9 192 persons per ten thousand 
speak Bengali In the U P 9 115 per ten 
thousand speak Hindi So in these pro- 
vinces Bengali and Hindi should be the 
media respectively In Hyderabad State 
per 10 000 of the population 4 7G1 speak 
Tclugu 2 U1G speak Alar tthi 1 256 speak 
kanaresc 1 022 speak Western Hindi or 
Urdu and so on It is clear then that 
to the majority of the Nizams subjects 
Urdu would be almost as much of ft foreign 
language as English If they must have 
university education through the medium 
of a foreign tongue it would be better for 
them to choose if possible a university 
where English is the medium because 
English has a far richer literature and n 
far larger number of excellent textbooks 
in all subjects of study than Urdu We do 
not write ill this to discourage university 
education through the vernaculars we are 
for it and whatever the vernacular 
chosen great difficulties must be overcome 
at first in treating a body of literature 
What we mean to say is that the Nizam 
will have to do for his other subjects too 
what he is going to do for his Urdu 
speaking subjects 

A United States of the World 
Current Opinion of New York expresses 
the opinion that a United States of the 
World may grow o it of this war It says 
that the ultimate results of the partieipa 
tion of Vmenca in the w ar can only b pre 
d cted in tell gently in the light oi 
what President Wilson regards a9 
America s oljeets in entering the war Oa 
Jatmatv ZZ uv e.a wddtess. to Cw'.gTtsf. he 
stated these objects substantially a* 
follows 


just ce in place of Balance of l owe" 

Equal ty of rgbls anion# oat onft . 

(c) Democracy gov cruraent by the consent o* 
the governed 

(tp Zodepende ce ami autonomy for sobjrc* 
nntonj eg Poland , 

(e) O nrantceof«*cu ty of 1 f< of worihp* B “ 
of indu» tr at nod soe al development to all people* 

(II t reedora ot the seas and f ee access to '* 
great ft gbn-ay of the sea for all nations 
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(g) International limitation of armaments 
liie first item on tins program may be regarded 
as already near to realisation the nations ot 
Europe now allied with the nations of North and 
South America in warfare against Germaoy con 
atitote 0 League of Nations that is likely after the 
war, to be IhlJy competent to insure peace and justice 
throughout the world And the common principle 
winch more and more clearly underlies their common 
action is the principle of democracy ‘ Democratic 
world federation and the United States of the 
World are phrases that we find in newspaper 
editorials It is tie hour of the federation of 1 be 
world, 0 / the parliament of man according to tbe 
Christian Science Monitor (Boston) 

India is not mentioned by name But 
vie should rejoice to see other dependent 
nations liberated though our own libera 
tion may be delayed Our day also must 
come 

‘ Freedom and Autonomy ’ for India 
The Review of Reviews observes that 
the Maharaja of Bikamr ' rendered British 
India service by making it dear that there 
is considerable unrest that is not seditious 
nor anarchical, but perfectly legitimate- 
unrest that ‘originates from impatience at 
the rate -and the nature of tbe political pro 
gressmadc in India” The Review hits 
the nail on the head when it says that 
“ There 1S but one way to allay this unrest, 
andthat is to advance India on the path 
of 'freedom and autonomy' " 

Settlement m Tropical Regions. 

Mr A Wyatt Tilby contributed an 
artide on the “vitally important” snbjeet 
of “Migration within the Empire” The 
Renew of Review s summarises its conclu 
ding portion as follows 

Ue possess large territories in tb- tropi * but 
in the loog mu we cannot hold a country that we 
do not populate We bare to attempt organised 
trop eal colonisation by white men if we are to hold 
certain of our tropical possession* at all and under 
modern conditions of health and sanitation we may 
hope to attempt it with every prospect of success 
But why hold a possession ? Why not 
make all free partners in th© Empire’ Is 
not England out to liberate all the world ? 

Anyhow, if white men are to settle in 
our country, it is only fair that w e should 
be allowed to settle in the vast unoccu 
pied regions of Australia, &c , which the 
white man has not yet been able to turn 
to any good purpose and may never be 
able to do so 

America and Ireland 
The London A T ew Statesman makes an 
impassioned appeal to the British Govern 
mtnt to apply Home Rule to Ireland in 
order to secure the unqualified moral 
support of Amcnci in the war 


In Vnstraha, with ils very large Irish population 
tbe issue has almost as much importance as in tbe 
United States We can never attain a harmony of 
tie Engl sb speaking peoples with tfc Irish left out 
But when once the Irish sore is l ealed, the path is 
straight before U9 Great Britain can fight the war 
to Us end with no further aspersions on her role as 
the champion of freedom Tbe United States can 
then give ns an unqualified moral support 
But what about India ? 
borne of our foremost men consider the 
Acts Statesman very friendly to India 
Improvement of the Backward Classes 
1 lie bociety for the Itnprov ement of tbe 
Backward Classes has been doing very 
good and vital work in our province for 
some years past It has been spreading 
education among the classes generally 
spoken of as the depressed classes Unfor- 
tunately it docs not receive adequate finan- 
cial help from the public, which it fully 
deserves 

Duuug a period of seven years it hat been able to 
start and maintain 8 Middle English Schools and 54 
rimary Schools including IX girts schools and one 
night school 

la the«e 62 schools there arc 1910 boys and 263 
iris under instruction of whom 1333 ire Namtsn- 
ra« 147 Muclus and the rest belong to other 
castes A steady upward progress ha9 been maintain 
ed and Iro a 39 schools 10 1913 the number has in 
creased to 63 in 191G The Society expects StiJI 
better results in the current year 

It has been found by experience that with monthly 
grants of Rs 2 and 3 a lower primary «chool may 
now be started in Eastern and Western Bengal respec 
tively the balance of expenditure being met from 
local contributions by the people or school fees If 
suthc cut public l elp be forthcoming the work of the 
Society in this direction may be indefinitely extended 
We appeal to tbegenerou9 public for 1 beral bejp 
in the shape cither of monthly or annual subscrip 
tious or of donation* on behalt of this noble cause 
Managing Committee m* 1917 
Sir S P Sinha K.t — Presideut 
Mr S f» Tagore 1 C S (Retired) Dr P C Ray 
C 1 E ’ Hon ble Mr Pravasbchandra Mttra , 
Honbte Vr Bbupeodranatb Dasa — V ice-Pre*tden_Cs 
Executive Committee —Messrs Prithwi*chandra 
Ray, Satyananda Basil, I B Sen and some others 
llabu Hemendrtnath Datta —Superintendent 
AH contributions will be thankfully accepted and 
duly acknowledged by the undersigned secretaries 
Hem Chandra Sarkar, 

92 3 Upper Circular Rond Calcutta 
Rajmohan Das (Rai Saheb), 

49 2 Cornn albs Street Calcutta. 

We cordially support this appeal 
Scotland and the ICS 
The Empire notes that an emphatic 
memorial has been submitted by tbe 
* Senatus Academicus” of Aberdeen Univer- 
sity to the Secretary of State, protesting: 
against ‘ the injustice to Scotland ’ that 
the report of the Public Services Com 
mission perpetrates The memorial de 
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clarcs that there art t« o features m the 
changes propo«cd by the commissioners, 
which must inevitably close the door of 
the examination to alt hut the sons of the 
wealth} in the north-eastern districts— the 
obstructue features being the lowering ol 
the age limitations and the highly 
specialised character of the new test to be 
imposed on candidates The memorial 
states that as things are at present the 
average age of entrants to the University 
is, owing to the requirements of the 
preliminary examination, slight!} o\er 
eighteen Moreover, by reason of the 
broad character of Scottish school educa 
tion as contrasted w ith that given m the 
English public schools, even the best 
students who might ultimately look for 
success xn the Indian Civil Seruceexnmina 
tion do not now come up conspicuously 
better prepared xn individual subjects than 
the} were when the average age of 
entrance to the University was low er The 
disability is further aggravated by the 
highly specialised character of the new 
examination test, and the memorial de 
dares, it is clear that the Commissioners 
in framiug tlieir examination syllabus 
bare left Scotland out of account 

Oxford University and the ICS. 

The Athenaeum discusses how the re- 
commendations of the Public Services 
Commission relating to the Indian Civil 
Service may affect education at Oxford 
and the interests of its alumni It 
observes — 

The final Report of the Royal Conimnsmn oil the 
India n CiviJ Service, which v as published eat]/ this 
year deals With matters that touch this unixersity 
very closely If the proposal were to be adopted that 
cnrdidntca should henceft (th be chosen at the uge at 
which they come tip to the universities rather than 
as at present at fl e end of their academic career, oor 
final schools would undoubtedly be hard hit Wcshould 
find oorselvc* back in those lean days when the 
. average scholar of a college who lacked pmate means 
roust win his fellowship or resign himself to the 
schoolmaster a life of ill paid drudgery In recent 
years, on the contrary, any man of good ability who 
,toj jtuuV At puv* .h'j- jdvfmtAv Ar Ahr je.hwcirmb' 
make tolerably sure of an administrative post 
abroad, such ns brings out all that is best in the 
overage weJJ-educsfed specimen of pur race 

And yet India is a land of regrets 
Obviously Englishmen arc fonder of regret 
mg abroad than of rejoicing at Jionit m 
"the school master's lid of illjnul drud 
gery ” 

The paragraph printed below shows 
. a t I everything into consideration, 

UC A the unc um is opposed to the ihnrgva 


recommended by the Kojul Commix 
sioners 

The rule of India counts among the proudest 
achievements of ibe British race lie must ace to 
it, therefore, that the ruling class is thoroughly 
representative of British culture No one double 
that the old type of Indian civilian— the man selected 
at 10 whose views by the way, must largely 
constitute the basis of the present Report— -has 
done wonder* But it Is at least passible, that he 
was some vliat orer specialised ' At any rate there 
is surely reason why the Indian official should be 
thoroughly in touch with our ideals and wav* of 
thought at home as can hardly lx. the ca*e if he 
had never shared in the same higher education as 
the ruling class in England On purely educational 
groun '9 therefore — a matter on which academic 
opinion bos a right to count— it is to be hoped that 
no reactionary step will be token to cut oft Indian 
administration from the influences that make fof 
culture and breadth of mind 


Nationalisation of Swiss Railways. 

In an interesting and instructive article 
entitled “A Lesson in Nation Budding” 
contributed to East and West, Mr. F. H 
Skrine, I C S (retired) de'enbes, among 
other things, how the railways tn Switzer 
land came to be nationalised On the 
general question of State versus Private 
Company ownership and management of 
railways Mr Skrine dehv ers huusclf thus . 

All who are not blinded by self interest have 
Dinted at the conclusion that T rnniport cannot be 
safely left to private enterprise. Mobility is esseutiat 
tocIvilKfdroan and anything that hampers It must 
tend to lower the standard of national eftuciency A 
Railway Company s nrst duty being to earn camfor 
table dividends, it is tempted to oxer work and under 
pay its staff and to charge excessively for service The 
State occupes a very diff-rent position It should 
aim at serving the public rather than fleecing them 
and should stand forward as a model employer It 
ortd not compete with rivals poach on tbeir 
preserve* construct branch line* eofely m order to 
filch traffic. The State can go further than anv 
Company in carrying out extensions which will not be 
Immediately profitable Bat seventy odd years ago 
Great Britain, the mother of the world s railway 
system, was hypnotised by the dogma /amer-Zh/re. 
xx hich calls 1 hands off to the State la the economic 
sphere 

We need not follow litm through all the 
intermediate details, but will record the 
final remit 


n 4C years The results of this 

relatively si upendons operation which Imposed a 
burden off 16 per head of the people, surpassed the 
champions Wildest anitiopalions. Iu tttrY year 
passenger Iralfic Increased by fares nod rate* 
were proportionately reduced xx hile the train-service 
hau improxcd Ixjmd rtu gmtion Railway men 
enjoyed fur better wages tlau of yore aid were 
guaranteed the ten hour working day for which their 
British colleagues sighed in vain The most hide- 
bound partimn of laisscz func xxoutd not place h*s 
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' once more under the heel of privale enterprise 
fo transport. , 

The Secret Police in Prc-revolubon 
Rutsta. 

We print hriotv a few extracts from an 
on the rnlc Ot 


with the self-respect of India mid the Bri- 
tish Empire would be to train India herself 
to do the work. _ 

University Examination Results. 
Complaints come from Madras and the 


nrticfcm'n British journal on the role of fj ]>. of the vcrylargcprpportion of failures 

it. . r i.. — ♦in- fovo- at University Examinations, These lailurcs 

arc due less to the dulncss oi the candi- 
dates or to bad teaching than to the 
stupid and pernicious theory that the 
efficiency of a University is to be judged by 
the small number of examinees it passes. 
'I he Anglo-Indian professors who believe 
or pretend to believe in this theory are 
m manv cases both teachers and examin- 
ers and also lav down aud control the 
courses of study’ As our students of even 
average merit show satisfactory results 
when thev study at foreign universities, do 
not these professors sec that it would be 
absurd to lay nil the blame fur the failures 
on our students? The only correct con- 
elusion to arrive at is that cither the 
teaching is bad or the cxammiug is bad. 

An Eaihava Girl Graduate. . 

The Eazliavas are described,— it gives 
us pain to transcribe the words,— as “one 
of the backward and despised communi- 
ties of Malabar and Travancorc.” It is, 
therefore, with particular pleasure that we 
note that for the first time in the history 
of Travancorc the Eazhava community 
has produced a girl graduate. Her name 
is Snmati Gaun Amma. The Srt Nara- 
yana Dhorma Parapaliua Yogam con- 
vened a special meeting at which the Eaz- 
havn ladies of Travancore presented her 
with a gold medal. She is studying for 
the M.A. degree. 

Students and Public Meetings. 
College students should attend public 
meetings where addresses are delivered on 
religious, social, educational, moral, 
literary, scientific, political, economic or 
other similar subjects. This they should 
do as a part of their education, during 
hours not set apart for study. They 
should also render such personal service as 
the volunteers at our conferences, &c., 
perform. This helps to make them pat- 
riotic. . These are only the general prin- 
ciples. All meetings are not worth attend- 
ing, nor arc all speakers worth listening 

VC1 OWM .„ to. Discretion has to be need. The 

coast of India is both an unnatural and a parents or other guardians of students 
teraoorarv arran-eiuent. The only per- ought to be able to advise and guide them 
Sanrat natural and safe arrangement, in these matters. To order that, 
and onewS alone can be in consonance students must not attend - 


the secret police iu Russia before the revo- 
lution. . , 

The secret police attracted to .tsell the choicest 

wffisus of the country, and no man can ever bare 

joined its ranks without the precise knowledge th 
he was embarking on a career of villainy ltb« 
been said that Russia was ruled, out by the Tsar, 
bat by the police and the Orthodox Churcb There 
* a good deal nf truth in that, but possibly there 
vouki be more if the Churcb were left 
mint. The police were the real masters ol 
patient suffering nation of 170.000,000 souls, aud 
Aey ruled it with n bard hand. They were ft 
Frankenstein monster which had grown more puwer- 
nl than its creator, and which he could not have 
lestroyed even if be had wished to. Only one Un h 
: ould have put on end to its malevolent power, 
sod that one thing has now come to pass The su 
total extorted annually by this body from the 
Russian people in bribes and blackmail most have 
amounted to many millions of pounds and intimity 
liaTe exceeded tbe official emoluments 0,tbe jV 
la the extinct Russia nothing could be done witho l 
greasing tbe palm of the police, and with time 
lubrication it was possible to do anything A shrewu 
observer justly remarked that "in Russia, if one wants 
to do anything illegal, nil that is necessary is to give 
money to the men whose duty it is to prevent one 

from doing it" . . „ 

The soldiers in Russia all joined tbe 
revolutionary movement, either at once or 
after very brief hesitation, but tbe police 
held out to the last, fighting desperately 
with machine-guns front their strongholds 
on the tops of public buildings. 

The reason is not far to seek The police were 
loyal to tbe old regime because they wm the old 
regime. None had so much to hope from the obsolete 
’ order, none so ranch to fear Irom its overthrow. 
/Most of them were only too well aware that the 
dawn of a new era would mean for them, if not long 
terms of well merited imprisonment, at any rare tue 
loss of their livelihood Other classes of officials 
i though larv, incompetent, and corrupt, mi„nc nope 
to be S left in their posts, but there could be no chances 
' for a new Russia till tbe old police system had been 
cleared out, lock, stock, and barrel 

Japan Guards India- 
Speaking at a banquet in London on 
April 8th, the Japanese Ambassador said : 

Since the fall of Kiao Chan Japanese operations 
had been mainly confined to labour expeditions the 
protection of the coast of B Irtish ^ 

hunting down of German squadrons ««l(OT«m 
raiders® guarding the coast of India, and convoyin Q 

. military transports^ from Australia - . -t.,. 

That a foreign power should guard the 
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meeting, or any public meeting \\ lietlicr 
political or not, is quite unjustifiable Ut 
course, it is right to enjoin that students 
should not attempt to play the role of 
agitators, leaders or teachers of the public 
Eien school bojs may be allowed to 
and should attend public meetings ot 
certom descriptions ihej can 
profit by listening to addresses on the lives 
of prophets, great men, S.c .and on popu 
lar scientific subjects, f*.c No exhaustive 
bit of subjects can or need be given 

The Bombay, Madras, C I and other 
provincial governments by ordering 
students not to attend political meetings 
arc only preventing them from l^temng 
to those lawful arguments which can be 
openly and constitutionally urged and 
thereby making them more liable to believe 
inTild and v isionarj politics The spread 
of the latter sort of polities from mouth to 
mouth no government can prevent The 
on u remedy lies in a hope inspiring cons 
titutional propaganda, and in allowing 
nil who like to tlo so to attend all lawful 
public meetings 

To™ SkSofZt 

Srtliodox «clmol for prl< He .ml 

"rcr'yo^t commmiitj WM 

among yon '*“* _, K u C oes oilliovt saving that 
ft. Idrrn to be m«r»ied » ‘ „ b(1 ,|j llp , he 

wo „ fhc.rnl ’ rTf Vrlm can be th«. Riven 

tutnre won.JDl.-’ort of lruim c 

Hiiimoltt irjin m»i» vnev to mJHale the 

V&JV&ZS*? % «u« vx .E? "it iT 
h mar V?rodcI°j t b ££E!EE o^WWrT, 

•5 to bf * mother ,f she »e • mere eh ) 1 

ofwhM n« •* a t lure hr u b,r mind te 

nr.l ft>St» t0 ,hc l« "Otval com 

t « r «*«« tt • f berth 1 Iren f 
f,o« “« • wife or this type be » t‘« * »> 


lion can she uphold yonr race* Therefore ttus 
and olbercustoras injuriously affecting women was 
b* done aw ay with it vou would aunne 

Sir John does not believe that Hinduism 
cannot move forw ard He observed : 

There are a ctiss of people who think tbit 
“Hinduism (meaning therebr everything which soeaH* 
itself ) is immobile 5>uch neither know history oor 
their own Sha.tras It is true that there 
Hftarma. But if every rule and custom winch «<«* 
is unchangeable, pray, whit is the meaning ol Pr'bS, 

Kata Parra or logs Miami* of I^knchtra and other 
similar tenus ? They all i n ( ly this that «' m ."*‘ '•*' 
into account time, place and circumstance 
all mote on mil with ibe vitnl current of our age or 
we shall be left stran led high and dry on the banks to 
wither and die 

He pointed out m telling words how 
the future of every race and of mankind 
rests on the free and full development ol 
w omanhood along right hues 

Remember that all civil nations work on woman 
ns on one of their main pivots They are the soured 
whence men anil women rpring Honour woman 
Remove all customs wh eh stand in i the wa T o« her 
true freedom and advancement If yon do not your 
race will pnss away by the will of that great 
whose earthly representatives (\ igraha), acwrd g 
to vonr Scriptures all women are One nerd not, 
however bel’cve m Shakl i but tired on'/ havecomcnon 
sense to know the reason why As that BtvM 
American Walt Whitman sa d ?!* 

of the superbtst woman of the earth Is to come the 
•nperbest man of the earth Inf UnJ ont of the 
iust.ee of the woman all Jnstieis “"Ghjed * J 

old i>b»kt» hymn ft isaaid-Sfryo derith SfmoA 
nransfr— “Women are Ileva* won en are life tiscll 
Mark the words life itself for all that I sniftlit say 
to von fs concisely stated there If yon will not Rive 
women your education others than yourselves will 
give tbcirs It would ask yon one mid all to do 
what roucan to defer the year of montage and so 
extend the years of education, aud to make turn 
education real 

Republican Propaganda in South 
Africa. 

Reuter 1 * long telegram* rogtrding tlwf 
republican propaganda in South Africa 
make* it plain that it i* not an itiMgni- 
Scant movement, \ctitgms on in spite 
of the pre*oectipatioa of the war Peril ip* 
it i* not n controvert il topic No propa* 
gamli't lias bean inUrncd,— not even 
General Ilcrtrog Is it because then, ure no 
strong ami w ist rulers tlicrc like tho«e »* 
India, or is there some other reason t 
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and speaking English), By K B Bose^ — 
Helps to write chaste English etc , Re 1 4 
(3) Select Speeches of the Great Orators 
—-Aids to improve the oratory poWeh, etc , 
Rs 2-4 (4) Wonders of the World, Re 1 

Puzzles As £ (5) Hints on Correct} Writ 
mg As 8 ( 6 ) Aids to Wnte English 
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Works by Jadunath Sarkar rare Persian MS) are exceedingly, interesting 

"jHlSTORYOF- AURANGZIB on "-A (rangzlb and fexhibit many unknown 

It t<? the onK scientific and , exhaustive tr3lts character-lns^plthySAyings 

- history, or India; in the 17th centur>% being ^£°ye«iment and Hwtowvds 

based upon original sources including much -tnfeHndus and the S'uas^- * J % X,vi, 

Chaitanya's 'Pilgrfmages and 
Teachings. 


materials w|uch no previous miter has used 
In addition to the| State Papers of the Mugal 
empire and two contemporary Persian Ibjsto 
nes Written^ by* Hindus* Jlhe author has 
collected trfore titan j 000 fetters of Aurangzib 
d Id- his conlemjloraries 1 ' and ail the Persian 
5 MsS on the subject available In the 1 public 
libraries of Europe and India besides several 


3^8 pp Rs 3 ' ' ^ 

ily English translation of the 

„ y cofitemporar> bio- , 

graphs the Ckattartyacha nlarnrita , Madhya 
Ida. Gives his preach ngs his characteristic 


» ^Thpr 
greatest $aint 


. in private •poSseisIStr, 5 MAf^thl bakhars and deed and sajings exactly as known to his 
! Hindi’ And English works have been exltaps personal disciples. 

1 tibly utd Se^ and alio the: indigenous cpri 


.. „ 7 indigenous c}»ro 

7 l nicles(A«ra t/V) of Assam Tp be completed 
In 5 lV 0ts PlUCE RS 3 g pACH 
Vol l Re gn Of 6hah Jahin and earl) life of 
J *rO Aurangzib. 

5 Vol IS (War uf succession and coronation 
1 it I orAufangzIb.1 n t 
1 Volill Northern Iddia duhng 165^—1681, 
if 1 nl Including " • ~ 

AuraiytnH 5 sons and daughtcrs^-hifOi off c als— 
•ftWtlohi with Other Musi m codntr es — Sbah Jjhans 
capuv tyrUid death— conquest of Assahi kntf Char 
gaon— Kepress on. of the-II n<lus- temple desiruc 
t on— Janya— fiuru Cav JD d— Satnjtji »— Rajput war 
for JaswanfS ngfi's orphan &c«** tf 

[ Mr/ Vincent Smith writes 'You are 
doing first eldfs work I have a very htgh 
opinion of thd value of j ofir historical work ’ ] 

’ ’Anecdotes of Aurangzib and 


A graph c picture of Hindu society of 
1500 A D With a ran? pld^porlmij of the 
samt > \ 

C F And rou s — GiveA the clearest picture 
of the and Jys teaching and is full of 
tntense'huma'li^nUrestj'rtvrbtgttnting to end * t 

Economics of British Indio. 

4th Ed thoroughly reunited enlarged, 
and brought up to date 
3*) Tp'$8* tP rice Rk f 3 
This volume gives “a complete account of 
India s physical features economic products 
and resources, industries, transport facilities 
currency ) ublic finance labour laws land 
tenure systems and legislation current eco 
nomic problems, &c. * 

So rapid \s Jhe WonomYc transformation 
of India nqjv going on before dur eyes that a 
general account of the subject has to be re ^ 
Written every six 3 ears if it Is noi to grow 
hopelessly jpjysqlcte Such a restudy has-* 


^T r V r T|{J Slli/ffpr/ ‘Rc 18 SI} J hopele 

>■ E,UV. ! - k Ltfc ‘ hi aurang^lb'f/Ipp).-^i 7 n * t, ™( ,, " , l ,,, thB.<5i 1101. »h=rc *hc 

.... • -■ — - — — - — -- -r — latest statistics available (igi7) have been 

givin And the old conclusions modifcd in the 
light of the new fact*. A chapter on the ear- 
nomic rffeefi of thtfPFSr on India (17 pages! 
added •*“ — 


Who built the Taj ? — Companion of ; 

Empress (the life of a 'cultured Persian lady 
in the service of Shah Jahan) —The Wealth 
of Ind In 1650,*— Daily»L 5 fe of Shah Jahan 
— and of Aurangzib —A Muslim Heroine (a 
woman who Tuled the Afghans from 1677 to 
1&7S), — Fermgf 7 'imfes of Cbotguon —Mug*! 
conquest of Chatgaon — Rhuda Bakhsh tl c 
Indian Bodlej _ * 

♦’ '»AUIhfttss 4 j>S are irlghtlyf wtUten and 
several contain information not hitherto avai 
lable to the English student * ( Indian 

Antivuai) 1 s J * c-t ■*H fr 

The 73 Anecdotes (translated from a flSAumi) 

M. C Sarkar & Sons, 

90 2, H»n!»on Road CALCUTTA 


A r o ‘student of Indt in affairs no politician 
irp} ptsTnernbcf «if f>urr Teg f la live Coueic 
otig/’t Jo Ac ti tfkoul «' Ko/fiof ost useful 

publication l jt />plj invaluable to the stu 
dent of Indian economics and pi bisques* 
tions* (Mahratti) Extremely usefuf hand 
book of valuable information" (//»«</«) “A 11 
indispensable vade mecum* (The Modem 

- "50 qodr; 

HEFFER & Sons, 

Cambridge (Eng: ) 
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, ■ Cytogen 
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BLOOD PURIFIER Per Excellence 

m A specific in Gouty and Rheumatic affection* 
, with painful and swollen joints, Anaemia 5erotu» 
Tuberculosis etc. 

Price - _ 
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Towards Home Rule 

Part II. 

Edited By Ramananda Chatteqee 
Price Twelve annas ; per V.P P. As. 14. 
SOME OPINIONS ON THE SECOND PART 


Towards Home Rule 

Like the fust part, we ha\e in it copious evidence 
as 10 the fitness of the Indian Nation for Home Rule, 
and it is a compilation which every worker in the 
cause of the Motherland must have with him There 
are two articles on the alleged inferiority of the colour 
ed races, in which we have a thorough exposure of 
the cry of some European jingoes that a colourless 
skin is a token of superior intellectual powers Fur 
minded European Research students hate prosed be 
yound criticism that neither physically nor mentally 
>s the white man superior to the coloured The writer 
»n to-virds Heme Rule discusses that point aloug 
several lines, the most convincing being that at van 
ous periods in the history of mankind the white poopte 
have been far inferior to the coloured Thus, up to 
the time of Caesar, the natives of England were in a 
state of primitive barbarity The writer next discuss 
es some features of the various periods of history 
when the coloured races found themselves in every 
way superior to the colourless We are how 
ever, doubtful whether such evidence as to the bogus 
claim of the European jingoes is needed by any 
Home Ruler, specially after the Russo Japanese War , 
or indeed by any other Indian who has cared to ac 
quaint himself with the doings of our great men like 
Buddha or Sbivaji, Ranade or Gokhale. Among 
other chapters in the book we may note Social and 
Political Evolution , The Problem of Race Eonality , 
A Japanese Paper on the Indian Struggle lor Self 
Ra'e , The Rationale of Autonomy , and Home Rule 
and Super Brahmanis —A cut India , 

At a cnsis like this when so much is being done or 
said in the matter of Home Rule, either against or 
for it, the appearance of the second part of “Towards 
Home Kule by Bahu Ramananda Chatterjee, the 
talented Editrr of the "Modern Review is mostoppor 
tune He has done a service 10 the cause of Indian 
Home Rule which should le recognised not only by 
the supporters of the movement but even by its oppo 
nents to whom we recommend the work, since it 
proves that the advocates of 'elf government do not 
seek anything which would either bnn„ about any 
“enstastroj hie change” or the establishment of com 
p'e e autonomy for India at the close of the war” 
very justly does Mr Chatterjee assure his readers, 
tha‘ it ts * Home Rule, not independence, which is en- 
tirely within the range of practical politics, 1 ' for as he 
explains, "we want to remain within the British h m 
Dire and have internal autonomy" Me hope the 
book will command a large sale and attain to wide cir 
O-lat oa - rhi Amrita L i~ar Patnta. 

“Towards Home Rule-" 

The ab e aud talented Editor of ihe Modem Reitev 
has rendered an important service to the cause of self- 
government by bringing oot the second pm of bis 
work, tor,/ ( Ai tie, of which the frst part 

appeared a f“v* weeks ago Th s is a most timely 
pabl^ation, and we commend it to the notice of 
those persons who are engaged at this rioaen» ia 


waging a war against the movement of self-govern- 
ment A perusal of the book will show that the claim 
of Indians for self government is irresistible We can 
only hope with the editor of the publ canon that thfe 
British people will be convinced sufficiently early to 
reap the advantages of the movement of self govern 
ment - The P xnjabee (ist notice ) 

“Towards Home Rule.” 

The able and patriotic editor of The Modern 
Review has rendered a valuable service to the cause 
of self government by now bringing out the second 
pan of his work, of which the first part was published 
some time a„o These works give a complete answer 
to tho,e who seek to misinterpret land minimise the 
importance of the demand of Indians for self govern 
ment A perusal of Mr Ramananda Cbatterjee's 
brochure will show how those who have Started the 
present campaign again.t self-government are pro- 
ceeding against all lessons of history, wisdom and 
commoosense theirs is a movement which is bound 
to irretrievable failure if they do not adm t be limes 
the error of their ways and retrace the false steps 
that they have so far taken While in every nook and 
corner of the civilised world, the cry is for progress — 
incessant and never-ceasing progress — India cannot 
believe— as she is asked to believe by those emissaries 
of darkness and retrogression, that her salvation lies 
on following the counsels of these timorous and faint 
hearted persons who are ever engaged in rolling 
backwards Canute like the onward tide of progress 
— The Vanjabee (x nd notice ) 

Towards Home Rule II- 

The Editor of the Modern Kcwri has issued 
another small pamphlet dealing with the burning topic 
of the hour, viz the de nand for Home Rule in India 
The book is properly styled "Towards Home Rule” 
and has brought together a number of pipers from 
various sources, all tending to show how interested 
the contention is of those who would maintain that 
India must make no advance towards it, because of 
its unfitnes* It contains some excellent papers on 
subject races, originally read before the International 
Races Congress either in an abridged or complete 
form The Problem of Race Equal ty. Alleged Inferi 
only of Coloured Races, the Rationale of Autonomy 
by J M Robertson M P are papers which every edu 
cated person, whether he be an advocate or opponent 
of Indian Home Rule, should carefulty read 

There is another extract contained in the little 
book and taken from one of the most important new* 
papers in Japan viz the Jifen Chronhle, wheh con- 
tains an effective answer to those who would deny 
self government to India on the ground of internal 
disunion It would be remembered that this was 
written in 190S when the cry for Horn* Rule for India 
had nut become so ms stent as it has become now 

Th» Editor of thfc M IL has laid the general reader 
uid»- an ob' r nation by present ng- tb ipacy valuable 
papers in s-th a*. «ttdy access - ' 
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Brst aid cure all of the century Any and every disease the human fl-sh is heir to, will be 

Promptly, Speedily and Satisfactorily 

Cared by our wonderful world famed 

(Resd> Amritdhara < Re ® d > 

As its namesigmfies, it is the nectar for dreadful diseases th- angel to sooth- and alle- 
viate distress the Panacea at your ha id th- hopefu' remHy for the hopeless 

“AMRITDH \R \ 

Cares Aches from head to foot Neuralgia Acidity, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Dysentery, 
Diarrhoea, Constipation, Flatulence Tevers, Gout Rheumatisn Cholera Plague, Seasick- 
ness Pneumonia, CaUarrh, bronchitis Headache, Hemicrania Nausea Vomitting, Bums 
and Scalds Wounds Cuts, Hurts Ring worm Scabies Boils and Bruises etc, by external or 
internal use as the case may be Entirely harmless no Poison over 20 thousand testi 
momals 

Price per bottle Rs 2-8 Sample ins S 

Don’t Delay 

Send for “Amrit” litemtnre free «. 


Manager 

Amritdhara Pharmacy 
(Branch) Amritdhara'.Buildings, Amritdhara 
Road, Amritdhara P. Q. (LAHORE) 

When ordering plea-e mention the Moder, Review 
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and troubled with bad digestion, dizziness, head- | 
ache and other unmistakable signs of an early decline, 
you should pause and think.’ 


You are getting old faster than you Should. 


There is no reason why you should not enjoy the best 
possible health,— the health normal Ut your age. A course : 
of ‘ASVAN’ will prolong the usefulness of your life by ,- 7 
cleansing your : arteries and kidneys, improving diges- 
tion, bracing up the nerves and muscles and, leaving you 
fit to bear the burden of/the approaching years. i 


1-9 a bottle.. Of all chemists. 
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Editor— J S Kudalkar, m a , LL B 
The Commonweal sajs —“We bate found that usualh 
magazines corfcermpg libraries make tlieir appeal to ex- 
perts ratlier than to the general public There are of course 
exceptions, & a notable one is the Librari Miscellany 
(Baroda) — an excellent \olumc containing articles of interest 
to everjone 
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The Sacred Books of the Hindas 

Vol \VU Pirt I 

The Matsya Poranam, 

Chapters i 128 * 

Translation into English by a Taluqdar of Oudh with in Introduction and ten 
appendices containing several tabtes and diagrams Dedicated bj permission to the 
Hon ble Sir James Scorgie M-ston k C S I LL. D Lieutenant Governor U P of Agra 
and Oudh Cloth bound, Gilt letters Price ten (10) Rupees 

In reviewing this work New India of Madras for 26 th August 1916 writes — 

The translator! done by an unnamed Taluqdar of Oudh s clear and accurate, and the value of ihe 
wort is enhanced by the add t on of an n roduct oa and several append ces n wh ch an attempt is made 
to fix the date of the Mahabharata War n the I ght of the add t onat data afforded by th s work These 
append ces further embody art cles on the ot g n of the Formas the date of the Matsya Furana the 
Pan ran e Geography and Chronology contr buted by that indefat gable wr ter Ka Bahadur Snsa Chandra 
Baso Vidyaratna We look forward w th great merest to the other parts of the work wh ch ate soon 
to follow , 
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III 
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| Just Out l Just Out ! § 


| Demy 8vo PP. 470, Cloth bound. 

| Prof.V. G.KALE, M.A., 

k OF 

| Fergosson College, Poona. 

X. 'THIS is d remarkable book on a subject of \ital 
importance to the people oi India, at the pre- 
13. sent moment It gi\cs a mid picture of the eco 

Cj nonnc condition of India and discusses problems 

of the most urgent interest to the country High- 
^ ly useful to Unneisitj students and public men. 

S Good paper, bold type and strong binding. 

§ Price Rs. 4-8-0. By V. P. P. 4-12-0. 

Copies can be had of— 

* The Aryabhushan Press, 

S§ Budhawar Peth, 

ft Poona City. (9 
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E 3 f" Specialist in Med cal and Surg cal works. Comroerc al and Accounting, Techn cal Books are stocked 
and sold at cheap prices 

Special Terms to Teachers will be alio i«doi i marked pub! shers 
* The books Irom follow ng publ shers are sold at cheapest prices 

(0 Macmillan &. Co. <-*) Longmans A Co (3) Oxford University Press (4) Blackie & Sons.- 
(S) Nelson iS. Son (6) Cambndge Univers ty Press (7) \V L Johnson Map Publ cat ons (8) George 
Philip Sons {9) Edward Arnold (10) Constable A Co (11) Oriental Pub! shmg Co. (Sanskrit publi* 
cat ons) (n) Ntruayasagar » Press banskr t books 

'S. GOVIND AND CO, Booksellers, &c , 
Sandhurst Road, Girgaon, BOMBAY. 
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MHATRES' ART STUDIO 


The Premier Sculpture institute of India 



7 /thgli (byC K Mbatrt) 

The late Justice M G RitruJe 
Bombay 


SANDHURST BRIDGE, 

Bombm 7 

11 hat the "Times oflndn,' ofStb 
April 19 l sh> s 

STVTUK OF MR JL&T1CE RANADE 
I\ BOMBVi 

The above u a reproduction of a 
photograph of the statue of the late Mr 
justice Kanade Bombay High Court 
Ji-dge eminent social reformer , and V 
educationist which has been placed on 
the north eastern corner of the Cooper 
age and is to be unveiled on Wednes 
day by the Hon Mr C H A Hill Mr 
Kamde died in 1900 and Ins friends 
and admirers have long been anxious 
that his memorv si ould be perpetuated, 
but there have been numerous difficul 
ties to be contended vvi h 

The statue is seven feet in height 
and is mounted on a six foot pedestal 
It is the work of Mr G fw Mhatre, the 
well known Bombay sculptor Mr 
Mhitrc has been considerably liandi 
capped by the fact that there was only 
one photograph of the late Mr Ranade, 
who had a strong dislike for the camera, 
but those who knew him declare that 
the likeness is extraordinarily good 
Mr Kanade is shown standing in a 
characteristic attitude He is wearing 
his judicial lobes and is carrying in his 
ujit hand a legal scrol 1 and the repro* 
duct on is so faithful that even the de 
feet which Mr Ranade had in the right 
eye ts dearly shown Mr Mhatre « 
found the folds of the robes prcsenttv£ 
special difficulties and he had to place 
a cushion in marble at tbetachasa 
support, v 

The arrangements. far the. eaj.svog of 
subscriptions and the erection of the 
statue have been carried out by a com 
mittec which had the Chief Justice 
(Sir Lawrence Jenkins) as the president, 
and Mr Narottam Morarp Goculdas as 
Secretary 


Works Executed 


Statues, Busts and Ideal figures in Marble, 
Bronze or Plaster, also Paintings of Portraits 
and Ideal subjects, designs, etc. 
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Malhame Tiryaq 

Panacea for Bad Sores 

Sores which have been given up as incurable e\ en by qualified ' burgeons, 
are positivelj' healed by the use of this ointment. With minor changes in the 
method of using it, all sorts of sores succumb to it. Price-^Rc. 1 Only. 

May be had from us also — Arshavlelm, a sure cure for ' chrbnicT piles 
(Bavasir), blind or bleeding Price Rs. 2. Similar other well-tried medicines 
for asthma, whooping cough, car-sores, ner\ous debility, ringworm, spleen, 
etc. Depend upon our sincere assurances. ' ‘ 

Medical aduce free. 

We have ancestral experience of Aj urvedic treatmtiiPand-inarvell- 
ous prescriptions are known to us as a result. Write to— 

R. $. Rafi aidy a, at the General Mercantile House 

Anarkali, Lahore 


Scented Hair Oils can be MADE AT 
- ( Your Own Home. 

Simply by mixing the undermentioned Purf Scevts 
with Cocoanut.or Sesame Oil >ou can make S Bottles 
First Class Scented Hair Oils at your own borne 
without the help of others Don’t buy prepared Hair 
Oils sold m the market it so high prices. Make 
jour own Scented Hair Oil and save money Money 
saved is money earned 

FREE Presents FREE ! Every purchaser will 
get absolutely free (i) One Pocket Calendar 1917* 
(a)One packet of Alkanet Root for colouring oil, (3) 
Recipes for the Best Lavender water and Eau de 
Cologne (4) One copy of "The An of Perfumery '• 
book. These presents are too valuable. 

These Pure Scents have been tried and highly re 
commended by the Hon bl** Maharaja of Cossimbaiar. 
Dr C. Matbu, Chief Physician, Mendip Bills Sana 
tonum, Hdlgrove, Wells, Somerset, England and 
also by many other Noblemen 

‘ Price Rose Scent half oz. bottle Re. 1 &. 

„ Jasmine „ „ ,, „ i-L 

,, Bakul „ „ „ „ f 4 

„ Lily „ „ „ „ 1-0 

„ Lotus „ „ „ „ s o 

t , Sweet n ,, ■> H 0-12 

r Packing and Postage extra. • 

S. PAUL. & Co , Perfume Merchants, 
(Dept. M. R.) 4 , Hospital Street, 

„ Dharamtola, CALCUTTA. 



THE SPECIFIC FOR ALL SORTS OF FEVER 
Wbitadi Batika is the most powerful antidote to 
the Malarial Poison \\ here Quinine fails, the effect of 
Amritadi Batika is simply marvellous One box of it 
is sufficient to stop relapse. Enlargement of spleen 
and liver complaints disappear like magic by the use 
of Amritadi Batika 

1 Box Re. 1, V P P Re 1 3 * 

TESTIMONIALS. , 1 “ 

The eminent Physician of the Deccan Dr. E G 
Watars, Jf D-, iirfites fromVikarabad, Hyderabad — 
Being a confirmed and most bigoted Allopath, it 
took a great deal to prevail on me to give ltfthe box of 
Amritadi BatikaJ a trial but “Honour be given 
where honour is due ” I was completely surprised at its 
speedy effect. 

Please write for free consultation to— 

Consulting Physician 

Kaviraj UPENDRA NATH SEN, 

C K Sen &. Co , Ltd ap, Colectola Street , Calcutta. 
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No Concession as regards 1 be rates of sultcnptioas is made to students or public libraries, or soy Dther 
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“The ‘Japan 'Magazine” ( TOKYO ) 

Is a Rtprfesentatn c .Monthly of Things Japanese published m 
English It raAifttains a high stan lari] nf I xctJIonce portraying 
Japanese lift industry literature and irt cfearl) frinUt and 
m their true colour It is distinct*! eJy Jnj inese in form printed 
on Tnpadt.se paper and handsomely tllustr itt 1 with halftones on 
^rt [ aper It is a publ tat n n rth u 1 d j 

1 ear/ Subscription Its 3- post free 

ADDRrss the JAPAN MAGAZINE CO 

3, Itchotne Uchlsafwaicbo, Kojimachi, TOklO JAPA'i 


The Ionic Pharmacy 

PROr T K CAJUKRS 

R« \s 

Well Vno VII Sc ent f c Plague Rem* ! e* 

cons sis of P ague Solution o to 

Germ c de ° 10 

and 

Buboontment ° „ 

Ton c Solut on 15 , 

L ver Solut on ° * **■ 1 4 

Cholera Solut on ° *® 

Blood Pur fy ng Solut on * 4 

It ngworm o ntment ° i 

Tooth po vder o 4 o o i 

Preparations for dub " sc 
mor M J Csjjsrs piurwacv 
Gajrel Hard ” 

Cocoanut Ha r o l 

Cologne Water 3 ozs net ® * 4 

Lavender Y\ ater « a 

Syrup of Hypophosph te ol L me 1 o 

Boot Pol s * ° * 

L me Water 

Dll Water ° 5 " ° ' 

Castor o l 030 s 

T1 e Ion c Pharmacy C rgaurn BOMBAY 


San Nova 

NEW' HEALTH ^ „ 

A Powerful None Restorative ''■i*'! 1 
SAN NOVA is u superb age ( for U e t eat ne it 
of all those cases of nervom deb 1 y and weak ess pi 
bta n to nh ch young men are generally subject It 
nrotnpOy stops alt waste* and act ng <1 rectly Oft tl e 
Ktood enova es esl lusted nerves 

SAN NOVA IS ABSOrUTFLV HARMLESS 
Every drop of SAN NOVA s new l te nd nc it 

j v ul ,y p nc6 Re 1 4 per plival Rost free 
Wr te for ( ee t te ature 

INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH HOUSE ALLAHABAD 


HALF PRICE SALE • 
Fot ona month only. 

Our Nickel f> her t atch is 
an excellent time l ceper and 
\ best suited for gentlemen 
M 1 Guarantee ] for 3 jeirs i ncc 

iVJEr* if Rs 7 14 o 9-140 now sold 
If fori s 3 I 3 o 4 150 Rupert 
T? or Railway Hfgumtoi 
W atch Trice Rs. 13 Tibw* sold 
for Rs <V 8 o n «> Goi D Gil f Or&N I ACF 
Watch 1 rice R* "o now sold for Rs to And 
RrsT WrWT \V vTCH w tit leath-r strap price 
Ts 12 no v sold for Rs 0 Lady s s re , btr\LR 

Watch pr ce Rs 16 101 for Rs 't Strong and 
reliable e gl t Day W VTCH n Nickel case open 
face pr ce Rs "o now sold for Rs to same in 
s her case open face precPs-** now ^old 
for Ks 12 Same in StHer Huitng case 
j nee rs jO no v sold for Rs 15 SPfClAL 
OrFCR I urcl aser of every watch will get , 
one fancy chai a and purchaser of «v at <tj 
t irie vill get one free of the same sort <* 

> Competition .Watch Co. 

25, Madan Mitta Lane (M) 
CALCUTTA 

CT i j PLEASE NOTE. 

Thua** t in 1 1 ees a J Kraf s a e flea t! y an i rel 1 te 
Thus* rioweruio plant* a e tl e bent of the t*L 1 d* 
Thtas Oman enttl Fol A e p a ts are cxtrrpt ont ly 
1 ? aut ful 

TI»u«* \ egetable *etdi are f esl and geftn e 
Thu*s H werseedrof every desci pt on 

are alrray* ready f r a de. Catalogues free 0" 
appi cat on 

A Thuas fc.Co, Pract cal Botan sts 6 1 

Rod^Manicktola Calcutta. 
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Jewan Lal.&Co., 
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Oar local branch, B 70-71, Municipal Market 

>, ; Important ’Books r 
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every driy use, Re. I.' (2) | Every-day 
Doubts and Difficultics’fin reading, writing 
and speaking Englisli), I'By K. B.'Bose.— 
Helps to write chaste English',' etc.. Re. 1-4. 
(3) Select Speeches of the Great Orators. 
—Aids to improve the oratory power, etc., 
Its. 2 4.* (4) Wonders ‘of the World, Re 1. 
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Writing ’As. '8. (7) Aids to Write English , 
Correctly’ As. S (8) Students’ Mathemati- 
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r . s 'OPINION * , 

now agitating the entire educate l tndian publ c. The brochure will be amine of information to them 
in almost all its phases Jt is a valuable acquisition to the literature or the *ubject, and everyone inter 
ested m It sfia jftf {live a conv of it 6v him 


The Message says ■— 

There is no serious student Of 'Indian poltics, 
whodoes not read the Mtk'errt Reeic-t it his simptv 
become mdisp*nsabje Much of the credit belongs 
to the editor Mr Kamananda Chatterjee, win 
possesses, in add n n to a mine of information and a 
well of tighteons-fcelmgs, a critical fatuity of ■» high 
order aad a peculiarly trenchant style of expression 
The book before us exemplics these qualities in a 
remark ible degree All the arguments purporting to 
sbn m that India is not ht for democrat c institutions 
are examired with ruthless logic and irrefutably 
proved to be erroneous The copy ought 10 be on 
the book shelf of every Home Ruler Whatever 
argumtn'fition can do m the matter of winning Home 
Rn l e is done here If it tads to make the bureaucra 
tic readers prepared to grant self Government to 
India within a reasonable period, the failure will not 
be due to any defect in the argument but to something 
else How we wish that Kamananda Chatteriee 
were rich enough to send a copy to each and every 
member ot the rdhng race n» India so that their 
ignorant self complacence might receive a rude 
shock and their eres be opened to the realities of 
the situation ' 
flew India says.'— 

It is a most instructive ahd representative selection 
•bat he has made, and includes the opinions of many 
“'^'"Smshed person* both in India and m the West 
The firs* forty nine pages give us the editor's own 
( Vle\Vson many aspects of the question, under the 
,u ‘ e » "Fitness for Self Rule" Fverymie agrees— 
e^en many British officials in India— that self rule 
is (he ideal Howards which India should move, but 
when we begin to discuss the question tn detail and 
as a matter with which the country wilt hare to deal 
*“ a practical way m the near future, then all sorts of 
objections are raised With the most common of these 
the author 1 deals very satisfactorily, bringing forward 
the facts ofhistory bnd the pronouncements of writers 
I and speakers of note to show that these objections 
axe not of any serious importance * India and 
-democracy ’ by Sister Niyedita is the next paper 
The mam question herq considered is that implied 
Jn the remark ‘Joghsb Democracy cannot be 
planted in India India is not fitted for it.” The 
author points out that it is not English democracy 
that as wanted, but the right of Indian democracy 
to find self expression in its own country and among 
its own people And as for India being unfit for 
democratic institutions — she quotes at some length 
instances of democratic methods which have been 
recorded m bteraiure as the ideal of the people of 
ancient India. 

Mr John Pai,e IIopps writes on Home Rule for 
India, and urges Indians to make ?ome effort to in- 
form the British public in England of their needs 
and wishes , and, later, in another short article, he 
gives an account of an interview he had with Alfred 
: Russell Wallace in which he asked the great natural 
ist Ins opinion on the question of Self Rule for India. 
*'- v * r y interesting Contribution by Mr Abims 
, Chandra Das Rives an account of popular assemblies 
{ "in ancient India It is impossible to enumerate all 


the many interesting points dealt w th We can only 
recommend the book to our readers as full of a great 
deal of information worth having 
The 11 cst Const Reformer’s nyq 

We have jeieired from the Modern Review 
O'fice, Calcutta, a i eatly got up booklet entitled 
Towards Home Ruk» The book if a timely publtca 
non, which ei r ectively deposes of some of the silly 
arguments advanced 1j.11 st the ideal of Self Govern 
ment for India, b> interested people In the opening 
paper on hitnrssfor '•df K de 1 the position taken 
up by those critics is uosely anal) sed and demolished 
Mr Lionel Gums of the notoru us Round Table 
organization also comes m for his due share of 
notice Altogether, a very strong case in favour of 
granting Self Government for India has been made 
our, and rhe book is undoubtedly a step *T on-ards 
Home Tule’ 

The Commonweal si\s , — 

Ever since it* starting, the Modern Revtov. has 
been devoting a great deal of attention to the subject 
of Home Rule, and various articles have appeared 
in India discussing why we need Home Rule and 
whether the time to have it is not overdue No 
contemporary event bearing on that movement has 
failed to find a place in us columns , and the attention 
of the read*rs h is been vet j often drawn to incidents 
happening in countries enioymg feelf Rule— events 
of the type which are quoted in India to show that 
we are not yet fit to govern oursclres Our past and 
contemporary history has also been utilised very 
Ireely to prove oar capacity Hence, month b> month, 
the Review was making a valuable contribution to 
current Home Rule literature , and it was a good 
idea which has induced the Editor, 3Ir Ramananda 
khatterjee, to publish the most striking of such con- 
tribal ons in a small book of 132 pages He has 
wisely decided not t > republish much on the question 
whether we need Home Rule , far no Iudi.ni asks 
such a ridiculous question to day. If any thinking 
persons have still stood aloof from the Horae Rule 
move went, it is because they doubt our fitness to 
manage onr own affairs, and the present book has 
much valuable information for them 

The very first chapter is on ‘bitness for Self 
Rule" In its 48 pages, every conceivable objection 
advanced by our enemies has been scrutinised and 
its hollowness exposed. Here is one typical instance . 

The most interesting chapter, at any rate just at 
present, is that dealing with the caste system This 
alleged obstacle is examined in tvv o ways U hetber 
the casfe systeift has disqualified for attaining Home 
Rule countries where it exists in one way or other , 
and secondly, whether it can be a serious obstacle m 
Self Governing India ., 

The book contains much antfaomatire evidence 
that racial feuds were very rare when India had Self 
Rule, is they are rare now in those parts of India 
which still enjoy Self Rule as Hyderabad or Kashmir 
The various quotations collected in its pages 
ire equally telling and no Home Ruler propagandist 
should be without the volume A more efficacious 
remedy to cure an Anti Home Ruler Is not now 
available in the market 


Price per V. P. P. > 14 Annas per copy. 

THE *kfc-'V OFFICE si 0-3 1 Cornwallis Street, 1 * 



Towards Home Rule 


Part II. 


Edited By Ramananda Chatterjee 


Price Twelve annas ; per V.P P As 14 
SOME OPINIONS ON THE SECOND PART 


Lite the fust put, we have in it cop nus evidence 
as to the fitness of the Indian Nitron for Home Rule 
and >t is a compiht an which every worker in the 
cause of the Motherland must have with him There 
are two articles on the al/egec. mfenonty ot the colour 
ed races, in which we have a thorough exposure of 
the cry of some European jingoes that a colourless 
skin is a token of superior intellectual powers Fa r 
minded European Research students have proved be 
yound criticism that neither physically nor mentally 
ts the white man superior to the coloured The writer 
t n Ton ards Home Rule discusses that point along 
Several lines the most conv nc ng be og that at van 
ous periods in the history of mankind the white people 
have been far inferior to the coloured. We are how 
ever doubtful whether such evidence as to the bogus 
cla m of the European j ngoes is needed by any 
Home Ruler, specially after the Russo Japanese War 
or indeed by any other Indian who has cared 1 1 »e 
qua nt himself w th the doings of our great men like 
Buddha or Shivaji, Ranade or Gokhsle Among 
other chapters in the book we may note Social and 
Pol tical Evolution , The Problem of Race Equality , 
A Japanese Paper on the Indian Struggle for Self 
Rule , The Rationale of Autonomy , and Home Rule 
and Super Brahmans* — AVai Indio, 

At » crisis like this w! en so much i* be ng don* or 
said tn the matter of Home Role, nt) er assinst or 
for it, the appearnc* of tha second part of Towsrdr 
Home Rule is most opportune He ha* done a servics 

to tha ctos* of Indian Horn* Jlul* which should be w 

cognised not only by tk« supporters of the movement bu 
even by its opponents, to whom we recommend tl a world 
smea it prove* that tba advocate* of self government do* 
not seek snytbi g wl loh would either bring shout any 
•castastrophio charge or the f* tab! aliment of complete 

autonomy for J«d « at the close of tha wu-Ttte 

Amnta Bazar Tatnka ' 


self government era jroceedmg against all lessons ol 
1 istorf, wisdom and oirnrn<rn*vn*« fl errs ion O oremr nt 
wl ich is bound to irretrievable failure if they do not 
admit be t me* the error of their ways and retrace tb* 
Ulne step* tl at they have so fur taken While id err* 
nook and corner of tie civilised world, the cry is fo 
progress — inerssant and never-ceasing progress— .tod 
cannot believe— as she u asked to M era bf those emmst 
ms of darkness and retrogression, that her wlvatioi 
I es on following the counsels of these timorous and faint 
i carted person* who are ever engaged in rolling back 
wards Csnute-lik* tl e Onward tide of progress. 

~The Panjabct ( fid notice ) 


The value of the repubhcation of these most instrur 
live articles ( from the Modern Review ) m handy bool 
form cannot be dirputed while Mr CJ atterjee h-is^ i 1 


. -jptation Tne contents are varied and the authon 
include several Europeans of established reputation be- 
aides *m neot Indians A perusal of the volume mint 
be convincing to tl « raoet obstma'e Resctionary and 
Conservative aa to tl o filDe** and desirability of Indu 
being granted art f-governme it. All tbe fallacious and 
commonplace arguments to the contrary are clearly re- 
futed and all misrepresentations exposed. Tbe hirin' 
of Indians for self government is emphatically and 
irrefutably argved in a numbsr of articles with strik D K 
illu.trat on* from t! e history of India and several othef 
countries witl in and without th* British Empire Th » 
book is a splendid tonio to the political inralids I* 
India. —Tht West Coast Jit femur 


Deal ng with the burning topic of the hour viz. th* 
demand Irr Home Ruls In India The book is propedj. 
styled “Towsrds Homo Rule' 1 and 1 u brought together f 


number of papers from various sources all tending * 


The able and talented Editor of tbe Modtrn Knnew 
1 as Tendered an important semes to the cause of self 
government by bringing out th* second part of I is work 
Towards Home Buie This is a most timely publics 
tion, and n commend it to th* none* of those person* 
who are engaged at tb a moment in waging a war against 
tbe movement of self gorernment A peiuaal of tha 
book will show that the cUntoc! Indians lor self govern 
ment is irresistible We esn only hope with tbe ed tor 
of the pub) cation Hint tl e British people will bs eonvin 
red sofiicienlly early to reip Ihe advantage* of the 
movement of self government.— We Fanjabtt ( ts/ 
notice y 


would maintain that India must make no adraaS 
towards it, bremse of its unfitness. It contains son* 
excellei t papers on subject races, originally read 
the International Races Congress, either in an afendffe* 


These work* 1 are given a complete answer to those who 
seek to mi» nterpret snd jm nmise tl « impmtancc of the 
demand ef Indian* for Self government A perusal of 
Mr Ram* n«n da Chaiteiiee * brochure mil alow bow 
tl ow who have started tl e present campaign against 


Alleged Inferiority of Coloured Races. tHo Ration A; 
of Autonomy by J \f Robertson M P are pspe* ' 
which every educated person, whether he be an advocst' 
or opnonent of Indian Home Rule should carefully read 
Ti ere is another extract contained m th# Iitile bo* 
and taken from one of tl e most important newspap*^ 
of Japan vix., th# Japan Chronicle, which contains *% 
effective answer to those who would deny eetf govrral 
ment to India on the ground of internal disunion W 
would be remembered that t) is was written tn IW 
when the cry for Horae Rule for India had not bef«®1 
so insistent as it has become now 1 

The Editor of tbe M V R ha* laid the general 
under an obligal on by presenting an many va 
paper* in such an easily accessible form 
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Success Flute ! Brand New ! Satisfaction 
Guaranteed ! 



Why not make x our sweet home swee er v th the s veet sound of our celebrated “Success Flute" 
Harmon 4m vh ch ts the best and cheapest in the market It s made of best seasoned teak wood and first 
class reeds Guaranteed for 3 years. To avoid all complaints —W e undertake to refund the pnee f not 
approved iv th i» 7 daw after del very Prices Ks 33 33 4 o and upwards E ery order must accompany 
one fourth the value in advance 


Telegrams - NATIONAL HARMONIUM Co , 

"MUSICIANS Calc tilt Head Office — 1 § 3 Lower Chitpur Road (If) Calcotta 

For PRINCES &. RICH Men OnL\ Numerou sorts of bealfl y 1 ardy and well rooted 

THE 


Royal Yakuti 

"lbs Yakut or 1 fe g v ng nectar has been pre 
pared from the best cho cest and chest and ege 
table drugs. It possesses wonderful propert es and is 
already used in large quant t es among Rajas Maha 
rajas and many 0/ our esteemed customers We 
have ventured to g ve it publ cat on s mply v th a 
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(81) 

Slielidab, 
16th May : 1893. 

WALK about for an hour on the river 
bank, fresh and clean after my afternoon 
bath. Then I pet into the new jolly 
oat, anchor in midstream, and on a bed 
aread over the planked up stern, I lie 
Iently there on my back, in the darkness 

f the evening. Little S sits beside me 

nd chatters away, and the sky becomes 
lore and more thickly studded with stars. 

Each day the thought recurs to me : 
hall I be reborn under this star-spangled 
ky ? Will the. peaceful rapture of such 
ronderful evenings ever again be mine, on 
his silent Bengal river, in so secluded a 
irner of the world ? 

I Perhaps not. The scene may be cfaang- 
l; I may be born with a different mind, 
tony such evenings may come, but they 
fiy refuse to snuggle so trustfully, so 
PYmgly, w ith such complete abandon, to 
m breast. 

-'Curiously enough, my greatest fear is 
est I should be reborn in Europe 1 For, 
Jiere, one cannot lie like this with one’s 
whole being laid open to the infinite above, 
-one is liable, 1 am afraid, to be soundly 
rated for lying down at all. I should pro- 
bably hat e been bustling strenuously in 
Some factory or bank, or in parliament. 
Like the roads there, one's mind has to be 
stone-metalled for heavy traffic,— geometri- 
cally Jaid out and kept clear and regulated. 

1 am sure, 1 cannot exactly say why, 
that this lazy, dreamy, self-absorbed, sky- 
filled state of mind is by no means the less 
glorious. I feel no whit inferior to the 
busiest business men of the world as I lie 


here in my jolly boat. Rather, had I gird- 
ed up my loins to be strenuous, I might 
have seemed ever so feeble compared to 
those chips of old oaken blocks * , 

(82) 

Shehdab, 
21st June: 1893. 

This time in the "Diary”* I am not des- 
canting on the beauties of nature, but am 
considering the disturbance which has been 
wrought by the entry of the wayrvard 
thing they call mind into our bodies. 

The original idea evidently was that 
wc should cat, drink and keep alive. What, 
then, was the necessity of onr hankering 
after the ultimate causes of things ; or our 
struggles to express something very very 
difficult indeed, while making it harder 
still by insisting on having rhymes at 
every step : or, lor the matter of that, our 
plunging head over ears into debt that 
the Sadbana magazine, forsooth, should 
be regularly published. 

Look at Narain Singh over there. He 
kneads and bakes huge cakes of flour with" 
ghee, and eats them', dipped in curds, with 
immense relish. Then after a few pulls 
at his hubble-bubble pipe, he gets through 
his allotted task and is at rest, reposing 
eacefully the whole night. He never even 
reams of having lived in vain, or of his 
life being out of gear ; nor does he bold 
himself responsible that the world does 
not progress any faster. 

“Success in life” is an unmeaning phrase, 
—Nature’s commandment being simply to 
live. Narain Singh obeys that behest 

* A senes of papers by the writer entitled “A diary 
of the five elements” which used fco CotRt out in the 
Sadhsa a magazine. -■ ___ _ 
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and is satisfied But the wretch into 
whose being the tiling called mind has 
burrowed its wav and there made its 
home — tor him there is no rest Nothing’ 
is good enough for him He loses all har 
inony with his surroundings When on 
the water he pines tor land When on 
land he is beset with an infinite longing 
to s vim What a goo! riddance say I 
if only this dissatisfiel turbulent mind 
could b- cast into the bottomless pool ot 
linn crsal peace 

(83) 

Shelidah 
2nd July 1S93 
To enjoy a thing properly one has to 
hedge it round with a barrier ot leisure 
It has then to be spread out smoothed 
down and stretched to the full if eiery bit 
is to be made the most of 

We specially enjoy letters from friends 
when in the country just because we bale 
the leisure to read them v\ ord by w ord 
to drink them in drop by drop ourima 
gination twining itself round every thought 
the while Long does their momentum 
linger If we allow ourseh cs to be goaded 
by our greed into hastening through a 
letter the pleasure of it is lost The desire 
to be happy hurries «o in its haste that 
it outruns the happiness and in the trunk 
ling of an eye all is left behind 

Beset ns I am here with land records 
nnd managers and clerks no amount of 
letters seems enough But as I grow old 
er 1 am beginning to see that the degree 
of getting depends on the capacity of the 
receiver Complaints about the meagre 
ness of the gift do no manner of good 
the defect lies ia the scantiness ot the 
power to take It needs much training 
much stnwng much restraint to lie able 
to grasp fully w hat comes to hand Three 
quarters of one s life is often spent in 
acquiring such fieulty leaving but little 
time in w Inch to make use of it 

Thus endeth the first chapter of this 
treatise on Happiness 

(SI) 

Shelidah 
3rd July 1893 
All last night the wind how led like a 
stray dog and the rain still pours on with 
out a break The w nter from tl e fields 
is rushing ia numberless purling streams 


to the nrer The dripping rjots are 
crossiug the mer in the ferry boat some 
with their tofens* od others with yarn 
leaves held over their heads Big carg< 
boats are gliding along the boatmat 
sitting drenched at his helm the crev 
pulling away at the tow ropes througl 
the rain The birds remain gloomily eon 
fined to their nests but the sons o 
men fare forth for in spite of the wcathei 
the world s work must go on 

Two cowherd lads are grazing then 
cattle just in front of rav boat The cows 
are munching away wath great gusto. 
their noses plunged into the lush grass 
their tails incessantly busy flicking ofl the 
flies The raindrops and the sticks of the 
cow herd boys fall on their bad s w ith the 
same unreasonable persistency and they 
bear both with equally uncritical resig 
nation steadily going on with their 
munch munch munch Such mild afTcc 
tionate mournful eyes have these cows * 
why I wonder should providence have 
thought fit to impose all the burden of 
mans work on the submissive shoulders 
of these great gentle beasts ? 

The rner is nsiug daily What I could 
see yesterday only from the upper deck I 
can now see from my cabin windows 
Ev ery morning I awake to find my field of 
visio i grow mg larger So Jong only the 
tree tops near those distant villages used 
to appear like dark green clouds Today 
the whole of the wood is \ isible 

Land and water arc gradually approach , 
mg each other like tw o bashful lovers The * 
hunt of their sliy ness has nearly been j 
reached — their arms will soon be round' 
each other s necks I shall enjoy my tr> 
along this brimful ri\ er at the lie ght of k 
rains I am fidgeting to give the order 
cast ofl 

(So) 

Shelidah 
4 th July 18 

A little bit of sunlight is showing tb 
morning There was a break in the rat 
yesterday hut the clouds are banked i 
so heavily along the edge or the sky 1 
there is not much hope of the break 
It looks ns if a heavy carpet of cloud h 
been rolled up and put nway on one 
and any moment n fussy brec 2 e 

* Con col hall of straw or »pt t bamboo. 
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happen along and spread it over the whole 
place again,- co\enngup all traces of bine 
sky and golden sunshine 

What a store of w atcr must lm e been 
Hid up in the sky this year The river 
has already risen o\ er the low chur * lands, 
threatening to mcrwhelm all the standing 
crops The wretched ryots , in despair, 
are cutting and bringing aw ay in boats 
sbei% es oi half ripe nee As they pass my 
boat I hear them bewailing their fate 
It is easy to understand how heartrending 
it must be tor cultivators to hate to cut 
down their nee on the \ery e\e of its 
ripening, the only hope left them being 
that some of the ears may possibly have 
hardened into grain 

There must be some element of pity in 
the dispensations of providence, else how 
did we get our share of it 7 But it is so 
difficult to *ee where it comes in The 
lamentations of these hundreds of 
thousands of unoffending creatures do not 
seem to get any w here The ram pours on 
as it lists, the mer goes on rising, and no 
amount of petitioning seems to have the 
effect of bringing relief from any quarter 
One has perforce to seek consolation by 
saying that all this is beyond the under 
standing of man But then it is so vitally 
necessary that man should understand 
that there are such things as pity and 
justice in the w orld 

However, this is only sulking Reason 
tells us that creation never can be perfectly 
happy So long as it is incomplete it 
must do with imperfection and sorrow 
It can only be perfect when it ceases to be 
creation, and is God Do our prayers 
dare go so far 7 The more we think over 
'k* v&tentr we come Vine’s to ttie start 

g point — w hy this creation at all 7 If 

e cannot make up our mind to object to 
the thing itself, it is futile complaining 
about its companion, sorrow 

So the Buddhists lay the axe at the 
root and demand that creation itself shall 
be got rid of The Christians glorify 
sorrow, belieung that God became man to 
take Ins burden of sorrow upon Himself 
As for me, I simply feel what is, is good 
It is a great piece of luck that I am here 
and this wonderful world is here, and I 
would not have it otherwise 

Buddha says If you would preserve 
what is, you would prepetuate sorrow 

* OM sandbanks consolidated by tbe deposit of a 
layer of cnltorable Soil 


I, the least of men, say in reply If to 
keep wliat is good and dear I must bear 
sorrow, bear it I wall Hunger, grief and 
despair may now and then overcome us, 
but since we continue to Io\e life in spite 
of these it is not seemly that we should 
repine 

( 86 ) 

On the Ichamati River, 
7th July 1893 

It was fine weather the whole of yester- 
day, and all the four quarters wereirye 
from cloud, and lighted up by the sun, after 
many a long day Nature was smilingly 
drying her hair in the light breeze, after 
her bath gaily sporting her newly washed, 
spring coloured sari But when we cast 
ofl m the afternoon, heavy clouds had 
again risen abo\c the horizon 

All the low chur lands are flooded. Our 
boat madeaswishingsoundas itwastowed 
through the long grasses, of the height of 
a man, and the heads of the wild casuarma 
bushes which o\ertopped the water 
After a w hile w e got the wind in our favour 
and I ordered the sail to be hoisted, and 
then we proudly coursed along midstream, 
towards the river mouth, raising gurgling 
war cs on either side 

1 sat out on the deck I dare not try 
to describe what a sunset is like upon this 
o\ endowing, horizon touching meeting 
place of the n\ ers, w ith its half submerged 
banks stretched under the deep shade of 
the low lying cloud , especially where a 
gap in the blue grey mass, glowing with 
the most ethereal gleams ol the purest 
gold, made a background for the soft, deli- 
cate Ywiva v>V Vne \aY>, VeaVne-ry trees, m tVie 
distance, and nature seemed to attain the 
last touch of perfection on the point of 
melting away into w onderland 

“Shall we keep the boat at the Lvtchery 
mooring for the night 7 ” asked the Boat 
man “No,” said I “Let us cross the 
Padroa now ” The boat went forth into 
the Padma and was headed for tbe oppo- 
site bank The wind rose The Padma 
danced The sail bellied out The evening 
light faded aw ay The clouds at the edge 
of the sky mounted upwards, and gathered 
thickly The leaping waves clapped their 
hands m boisterous glee There was no 
other boat going across, but only a few 
fisher dwghis sailing homewards ale 
the banks And I felt like the king of 
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I looked on, prancing along on a foaming, 
mettlesome charger 


(87) 

Sbazadpur 
7th July 1893 

I reached Sbazadpur last evening after 
continually w lading in and out past little 
villages, clustering masts of cargo boats 
moored together near tumble down land- 
ing steps market places with corrugated 
iron roofed sheds and split bamboo walled 
granaries groves and thickets and tangled 
undergrowth of bamboo, mango andjack- 
fruit, silk cotton trees, date palms and 
caster oil plants, yamsand all kinds of 
creepers and grasses flooded fields of rice 
and jute 

Here I shall settle down for some little 
time The estate residence is a welcome 
change after so many day s in the boat 
One leels freer, and discovers that space to 
stretch out in and nio\ e about at will is 
an important ingreJieot m the happiness 
ofman 

The breeze has freshened up this mom 
ing, and the sun eicry now and then shines 
through the drifting clouds The fruit trees 
are swaying and rustling in the garden 
which is merry with the singing of a 
variety ot birds m various modes and 
melodies 

I am alone on the second storey, ia n 
big, bright room open on nil sides, looking 
out on the boats lining the canal and the 
villages nestling in the groves on the 
opposite bank, enjoying the sights of the 
gentle current or acti\ i ty \\ Inch passes by 

The flow of village life is not too rapid, 
neither is it stagnant Work and rest go 
together, hand in hand The ferry crosses 
to and fro, the passers by with umbrellas 
up wend their way along the tow path, 
women arc washing rice on «plit bamboo 
trays winch they dip in the water, the 
rrots arc coming to the market with 
bundles oi jute on their heads Two men 
are chopping an ay at a log of wood with 
^regular ringing blows The village car 
penter i* repairing an up turned thncht 
under a big nswatha tree A mongrel dog 
13 prowhug aimlessly along the canal bank 
Some cow s are ly mg there chew ing the cud 
after a huge meal off the Jura riant grass, 
lardy moving their cars backwards and 
forwards- flicking off flics with their tails, 
and ovcoeionally giving an impatient toss 


of their heads when the crows perched oh 
their backs take too much of a liberty 
The monotonous blow? of woodcutter's 
axe or carpenter’s mallet, the splashing ol 
oars, the merry \ oices of the naked little 
children at play, the plaintive tune of the 
ryot’s song, the more dominant creaking 
of the turning oil mill, all these sounds of 
activity do not seem out of harmony with 
the murmuring of the leaves and the sing- 
ing of the birds, the whole combining like 
moving strains of some grand dream- 
orchestra rendering a composition of 
immense, though restrained pathos 

I am so filled to the brim with the sun- 
light and this music that I feel I must stop 
my letter and rest quiet awhile 


(fcS) 

Shazadpur, 

10 th July 1893 

Tins kind of song is meant to be sung to<- 
oncsclf Hie tune, I am persuaded, is not 
bad , in fact, it v\ ould scarcely be an cx 
oggeration to say that it is good ! It took 
me several days to compose this song, bit 
by bit, humming the words over with the 
tune during my bath 

The bathroom has «cv oral merits a? ft 
place to compose in 1 irst of all it is 
secluded Secondly there is no other vv ork 
to stand in the way , one s sense of duty 
need not feel hurt if, after pouring a vessel 
of v\ iter over ones head, a few minutes’ 
interval is spent m humming And, lastly, 
the great thing is, that in the absence of 
all danger of being seen, one is perfectly 
free to make faces \ou can never reach 
composition point unless you arc making 
faces , for, song composition, as you know 
is not an act of reasoning, but a manifesto 
tion of the purest frenzy 

1 hummed the song for quite a length oT 
time this morning, in fact 1 am continually 
singing >t novv-a-days And ns I get into an 
ecstatic state of mind while doing so, 1 
have no doubt it is one of niv fav ontc com 
positions As I keep on singing it to myself 
with half closed eyes, the whole world 
ecems to become enveloped m a delicate 
sunlit, golden mist of tears, through w htch 
it appears surrounded by aroint 
coloured halo, „„d evrrjJaj rcol.lj 

transfigured a S though seen through 
medium of etenni beauty, even pun > 
sorrow looking glorious 

The next thing 1 see is the store k 
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With liis ■accounts in which figure items 
r such as half-a pound of batter aud sis pice 
t worth of mustard oil. 

Such is the history of my life here. 

(89) 

Shazadpur, 

30th Asarh (July) : 1893. 
The writing of poetry is getting to be 
almost, a stolen pleasure for me now-a- 
days. The next double Aswin-Kartik num- 
ber of the Sadhana stares me reproachfully 
[in the face, with empty hands outstretched, 
'and the editor is after me with reminder 
on reminder, so I naturally seek refuge in 
the seclusion of poetry’s domain. I plead 
to myself, everytime, that after all 1 am 
playing truant for a day only, but many 
such days have gone by. 

I am puzzled to make out what my 
tvocation really is. At intervals I feel I can 
•write short stories— not badly either— and 
I enjoy writing them, too. Sometimes a 
multitude of ideas flit through my mind, 
not of the kind to express in poetry’, but 
winch it seems well to record in the 
“Diary” or some such shape, for they may 
be a source of profit or pleasure. On other 
occasions I am drawn into combat \\ itli 
our countrymen over social questions, (or, 
there being none else to take up the 
cudgels, that unpleasant duty clearly falls 
on me. Then again there is the facility I 
' have for stringing words into lyrical verse 
which makes me want to go on doing so, 
alone in nrv corner, leaving the world to 
look after its own business as best it can. 

I am very much in the plight of a young 
\ woman in the first exuberance of youth, 
surrounded by many admirers, and unable 
■j%to make up her mind to reject any. I 
IXlfcannot find it in my heart to neglect any 
of the muses, though I know that thus I 
am only kept busy and distracted and 
that this is not the way to win the favour 
Of one of them in the end. 

Life’s literary department is not devoid 
of scope for the sense of duty, different 
though it may be from that of the other 
departments. Here one has to think, not 
of where lies the greatest good of the 
world, but of what it is that one can do 
best. . I am not sure that this is not the 
case in all departments of life. 

So far as I can judge, poetry is my 
•strong point. But my desire burns to 
spread its flames all o\er both inner and 


outer worlds. While I am composing 
songs I feel it would do no harm to go on 
composing for ever ; and as I play my 
dramas I get so interested that they seem 
quite worth devoting one’s whole life to. 
Then in the thick of the fight which rages 
round Education or Early Marriage, I feel 
that here indeed is my true vocation. 
Lastly, if I must shamelessly out with the 
whole truth, I have to confess also to 
nursing a hopeless passion for the pictorial 
muse whom, however, I am too old to 
woo with the strenuousness she demands 
of her suitors. 

I had better remain content with only 
poetry, my first love, who of all the rest, 
has most completely surrendered herself 
to me 

(90) 

Idem. 

All I have to say to the discussion that 
is going on about "silent poets” is that 
though the strength of .feeling may be the 
same iu those who are silent as 
m those who are vocal, that has nothing 
to do with poetry Poetry is not a mere 
matter of feeling or expression, it is the 
creation of form. 

Ideas take on shape by some hidden, 
subtle sVill at work within the poet. 
This creative power is the origin of poetry. 
Perceptions, feelings or language, are only 
its raw material. One may be gifted with 
feeling, a second with language a third 
with both , but the other, who has these 
as well as creative genius, alone-is a poet. 

With this introduction, it may be easier 
for me to explain my poem of the Casting 
of the Net. If the manuscript had been 
before me it would have been better ; still 
I remember enough of it, though a little 
vaguelj'. 

Suppose a man, in the morning of his 
life, standing by the sea, watching the sun- 
rise. The sea may be his own mind, or 
the outside world, or the expanse of con- 
sciousness stretching between these two 
shores, that is not said definitely. How- 
ever, as he keeps gazing on the ineffable 
beauty of that unfathomable sea, he is 
seized with the desire of casting a net into 
its mysterious depths, just to see wlmt 
may be tbe outcome. 

Thereupon the man casts his net, which 
spreads far and wide to the twist of his 
throw. And all kinds of wonderful things 
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does be draw up one after another, git ant 
mg like 1-iughtcr, glistening like tears, 
glowing like bashfulness In liiscnthusi 
asm he keeps at work the whole day, till 
the beautiful mysteries that were hidden 
within become piled up in a heap 
on the shore Thus the day of his life 
draws to a close Enough siyshe let me 
now go and give them to her 

Who is she 7 It may be his lielavcd, it 
may be Ins country that ag un isnot made 
clear Anyhow she has nc\cr seen these cun 
ous things before She wonders w hat they 
arc, to what use they may lie put ol how 
little value indeed, would they be in the 
market What are they, she asks 7 

The man with the net is repentant 
Quite true he ponders what are they after 
all ? They merely came up for the casting 
of my net I did not bargain for them, 
nor pay for them, nor was I charged any 
fee I do not even know their names or 
uses 

Crestfallen and ashamed, he gathers 


them up and, sitting on the threshold, 
throws them away one by one into the 
street And next day the passers by tak* 1 
up these wonderful things nnd earn ther 
away to their homes in different lauds 
Tin. w’nter of the poem may have beei 
thinking of his motherland, or of the read 
era of his time, nnd have had in his im® 
their neglect of the value of lus poems, whic 
he, himself doubting ns they seems to b 
throw mg away on the roadside After tin 
night is past, Posterity may come nnc 
take them up and carry them to distanl 
lands But would that console the Inp- 
less fisherman 7 , 

However, Posterity is coming, with 
slow steps through the night, to her assig 
nation with the poet and may reach him 
at last when the night is over At least 
no one need grudge him this pleasing nnti 
cipation 

Translated by 

• St/Kl M1RANAT1I TAGORC 


SHAKTI AND SHAKTA* 

Bv Sir John WooDHoFrc 


S HAKTI who is in Herself pure blissful 
Consciousness (Chidrupnl) is also the 
Mother of Nature born of the creative 
play of Her thought The Shakta faith or 
worship of Shakti is I believe in some or its 
essential features one of the oldest and most 
widespread religions in the world Though 
very ancient, it is y et in its essentials and 
in the developed form in which we know it 
today harmonious with some of the teachings 
of modern philosophy and science not that 
this is necessarily a test of its truth It may 
be here noted that in the West and in parti 
cular in America and England a large num 
her of books are now being published on 
New thought’ “Will Power’, ‘Vitalism”, 
“Creative Thought ‘Right Thought’, 'Self 
Unfoldment*, "Secret of Achievement', Men 
tal Therapeutics* and the like, the principles 
of which are essentially those of some forms 
of Shakti SSdhanS both higher and lower 


There are books of disguised magic as how 
to control others (Vashikaranam) by making 
them buy what they don t want, how to 
secure “affection’ and so forth winch, not 
withstanding some hypocrisies, are in some, 
respects on the same level as the Tantriksj 
Shavara The ancient and at the same « 
time distinguishing character o( the faith 
is instanced bj temple worship (the old 
Vaidik worship was generally in the 
home or in the open by the mer), 
the cult of images of Lmga and Yom 
(neither of which it is said were part of the 
original Vaidik practice), the worship Of 
Dev Is and of the Magna Mater (the gr^st 
Vaidik Devata was the male Indra) and other 
matters of both doctrine and practice 

Many years ago Edward Sellon with the 

• A lecture del rered before die Howrah Literary 
Assoc at on on Hie 11 May 1917 
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aid of a learned Orientalist of the Madras 
Civil Service attempted to learn its mysteries 
but for reasons which l need not mention did 
not view them from the right standpoint 
He however compared the Shahtas with the 
Greek Telestica or Dynamics, the Mysteries 
of Dionysus “Fire born in the cave of initia 
tion with the Shakti Fuji, the Shakti 
Shodhana with the purification shown in 
d’ HancarviUe’s “Antique Greek Vases ’ , 
and after referring to the frequent mention 
of this ritual in the writings of the Jews and 
other ancient authors concluded that it 
was evident that we had still surviving 
in India in the ShSkta worship a very 
ancient, if not the most ancient, form of 
Mysticism In the whole world Whatever be 
the value to be given *o any particular piece 
of evidence he was right m his general con 
elusion For when we throw our minds back 
upon the history of this worship we see 
stretching away into the remote and fading 
past the figure of the Mighty Mother of 
Nature, most ancient among the ancients 
the Ady5 Shakti the dusk Divinity, many 
breasted, crowned with towers whose veil 
is never lifted, Isis, K5li Cybele, the Cow- 
mother Goddess Ida, Tripurasundarl, the 
Ionic Mother, Aphrodite, Astarte m whose 
groves the Baalim were set, Babylonian 
Mylitta, Buddhist T5r5, the Mexican lsh Osia 
the consecrated the free and pure, African 
Salambo who like Parvati roamed the Moun 
tains, Roman Juno, the Assyrian Mother 
Succoth Benoth, Northern Treia, MOlaprakn 
ti, Semcle, MSyS Ishtar, Kundall, Guhya 
mahablniravl and all ihe rest 

And yet there are people who allege that 
the "TSnirji, ” cv)t >s modem To deny Sins 
* is not to say that there has been or w ill be 
7 no change or development m it As man 
changes so do the forms of his beliefs An 
ancient feature Of this faith and one belong 
mg to the ancient Mysteries js the distinc 
tion whtch ltdraws between the initiatewhose 
Shakti is awake (Frabuddln) and the Pashu 
the unillumined or * animal* and as the Gnos 
tics called him, ‘'material ’ man The Natur 
af which is the manifestation of the Mother 
of Nature and the Spiritual or the Mother 
as She is in and by Herself are one, but 
the initiate alone truly recognises this unity 
He knows himself m all his natural func 
tions as the one Consciousness whether in 
enjoyment (Bhukti) or Liberation (Mukti). It 


is an essential principle of TSntrik S5dhana 
that man in general must rise through and 
by means of Nature and not by an ascetic 
rejection of Her A profoundly true prin- 
ciple is here involved whatever has been 
said of certain applications of it When 
Orpheus transformed the old Bacchic 
cult it was the purified who in the beauti- 
ful words of Euripides “went danc- 
ing over the hills with the daughters of 
Bacchus * I cannot however go into this 
matter in the lecture which is concerned with 
some general subjects and the ordinary 
ritual But the evidence is not limited to 
mysteries of the Shakti Puja There are 
features in the ordinary outer worship which 
are very old and widespread, as are also 
other parts of the esoteric teaching In this 
connection a curious instance of the existence 
beyond India of Tantrik doctrine and prac- 
tice is here given The American Indian 
Maya Scripture of the Zums called the 
Popul Vuh speaks of Hurakan or Lightning 
that is Kundallshakti , of the "air tube * or 
‘White cord’ or the SushumnS Nadi of the 
two-fold air tube ' that is Ida and PingalS 
and of various bodily centres which are 
marked by arimal glyphs 

Perhaps the Panchatattva R'tual followed 
by some of the adherents of the Tantras is 
one of the main causes which have operated 
in some quarters against acceptance of the 
authority of these Scriptures and as such 
responsible for the notion that the worship 
is modern On the contrary the usage of 
wine meat and so forth is itself very old 
There are people who talk of these rites as 
though they were some entirely new and 
comparatively modern invention of She 
Tantras'' wholly alien to the spirit and prac 
tice of the early times If the subject be 
studied it will I think, be found that in this 
matter those worshippers who practice these 
rites are the continuators of very ancient 
practices whtch had their counterparts m the 
earlier VaidikSchara, but were subsequently 
abandoned possibly under the influence of 
Jainism and Buddhism I say “counterpart*' 
for I do not mean to suggest that in every 
respect the rites were the same. In details 
and as regards, I think, objects in view they 
differed Thus we find in this Panchatattva 
Ritual a counterpart to the Vaidik usage of 
wine and animal food So in the Vaidik 
ritual as regards wine we have the par 
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taking <jf Jv«m» , rvrit t» s* » Sfiri !n Ml ngsi- 
thfaV* Sl’iVlMa . f»U In i!-'* Ashtskj. 
thiJddhs and Ili»} and Muilutfmr 

(t trcvgntrM rite wtll 1>* fiuifl f« the Virtu* 
d*-v) a Vrata and M*Kl\ftU of writer* ally 
V*JM texts aps/f (ton the 
»tJr*g«l S»ubhl t i)»M.>iv!i of ft**- Atharva- 
ved* t'* which (hr KSHknjmririiad and r>t!>cf 
Tantflk Up*nl»hari» ate ‘aid to br’ong. S'» 
again, as lint tlh|ln,*ttl»li"J KlnUf I'rofcv* r 
liairMi'ha Smvliia TiIvmIj las pMrtnl out 
In hit Vkhilraprsun,:*, th- Morlia of (hr 
1’anchatMtvA correspond* with llitParw!hln 
calf of tl»** S*»roa ami othrr VS "at Tl>c 
ptr'enl role of itmlrtncc from wine and In 
Mime cfi*ev treat It du«*, I believe, to 
Nuddhbm It h three to callftl “TSrtnVt" 
who follow (In ard for I heir ritual onl) ) the 
earlier practice It I* true that the SamhitS 
of Ushanah *») » "Wine It not to 1* drunk. 
Riven or taken (M«djam»pe>an ade>am 
aprahyam) but the j et greater Manu state*. 
“‘I here it no wrong In the eating of meat 
rr the drinking of « Ine (na rolngsihaV thane 
dosbo m roadyc)", though he add*, at many 
now do, that attention therefrom it 
productive of great fruit (nivMtistu truths- 
phalS). The T.lntrik practice doet not 
allow extra ritual or •‘uveless** drinking 
(vrithlplra) 

’ rurthcr it I* a common error to confouncj 
two distinct tilings, namely belief nnd practice 
and the written records of It. These latter 
may be comparatively recent, whilst that of 
which they speak may be most ancient. 
When I speak of the ancient past of this 
faith I am not referring merely to the 
writings which 'exist today which are called 
Tantras. These arc composed generally in 
a simple Sanskrit by men whose object it 
was to be understood rather than to show 
skill In literary ornament This simplicity is 
a sign or age. Hot at the same time it is 
Laukikn and not Arsha Sanskrit. Moreover 
there are statements In them which (unless 
interpolations) fix the limits of their age. I 
am not speaking of the writings themselves 
but of what they say or more strictly of 
portions of what they say. The faith that 
they embody or at least its earlier forms 
may have existed for many ages before it 
was reduced to writing amongst the Kulas 
or family folk who received it as handed 
down by tradition (I’aramparjja) Just as 
did the Vaidik Gotras, That such beliefs 


and jimtlcc* like a 1 ) other thing* |.jh* 
had their development In course of time 
I* aim a hi <3y fi> pMhfri*. 

A vast number tf Tantras have dis- 
appeared probably h r ever. Of those w! left 
survive a large number are unknown. Most 
of thrive whidi are available are of a frag- 
mentary character. I’ven II these did appear 
later thvn some other 51.1»tra\ this would 
tint, ni Indian principle*, affect their 
authcffty. According to ruth principle* the 
authority of a Scripture Is not determined 
b) Its rate : and this |v sense. Why, It J* 
#»ktd, should something said 1000 jears 
ago l»e on that account only truer than what 
wa« said loo )car* *po? It is held lira! 
whilst the teaching of the Agama Is ever 
existent, particular Tantras arc constantly 
lieing revealed ard withdrawn. There Is 
no objection against a Tantra merely 
liccaitte It wav revealed today. When It Is 
said that Shiva sprite the Tantras or HrahmJ 
wrote the celebrated Vaulinas a poem called 
the HrahmasainhitJ it Is not meant that 
Shiva and HrahmS materialised and took a 
reed and wrote on birch bark or leaf but that 
the Divine ( on*clou<ne** to which men gave 
these and other names intpired a particular 
man to teach or to write a particular doctrine 
or work touching the eternally existing 
truth. Thu again does not mean that 
there was any one whispering In his ear but 
that these things arose in hi* consciousness. 
What is done in this world Is done through 
man. There is a profoundcr wisdom than 
Is generally acknowledged In the sajing 
“God helps these who help themselves.'' 
Inspiration too never ceases. But how, It 
may be asked, are we to knew that what Is 
•aid is right and true f The answer Is "by « 
Its fruits.* 1 The authority of a ShSstrais, 
determined by the question whether Siddhl 
is gained through its provisions or not. It 
Is not enough that “Shiva uvScha” is writ in 
it. The test Is thatol Ajurvrda. A medi- 
cine is a true one if it cures. The Indian 
test for ever) thing is experience. It is from 
SamSdhi that the ultimate proof of Advaita- 
v3da is sought. How is the existence of 
Kalpas known? It is said they have been 
remembered as by the Buddha who Is 
recorded as having called to mind 91 past 
Kalpas. There are arguments in favour of 
re birth hut that which is tendered as tral 
proof is both the facts of ordinary daily 
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experience which can it is said, be explained 
only on the h>po thesis of pre existence 
as also actual recollection b> self-developed 
individuals of their previous lives Age 
however is not wholly without its uses 
because one of the things to which men look 
to see In a Sh3stra is whether it has been 
accepted or quoted in w orks of recognised 
authority Such a test of authenticity can 
of course only be afforded after the lapse of 
considerable time But it does not folio v 
that a statement is in fact without value 
because owing to its having been made 
recently it is not possible to subject it to 
such a test This is the way in which this 
question of age and authority is looked at 
on Indian principles 

A wide survej of what is called ortho lox 
‘Hinduism* today (whatever be its origins) 
will disclose the following results — Vedanta 
in the sense of Upamshad as its comuon 
doc'nnat basts though various!} interpreted, 
and a groat number of differing disciplines 
or modes of practice by which the Vedanta 
doctrines are realised in actual fact We 
must carefully -distinguish these two Thus 
the Vedanta sa> s So ham” which is the 
Tantrik Hangsa “Hakira is one wing 
Sakara is the other W hen stripped of both 
wmgs She Tara is KBmakala ' The Acharas 
set forth the means by which 1 So ham is to 
be translated into actual fact for the parti 
cular Sadhaka Sadhana comes from the 
root ‘Sadh* which means effort or striving 
or accomplishment Fffort for and towards 
what ? The answer is liberation from every 
form m the hierarchy of forms which exist as 
such because consciousness has so limited 
Itself as to obscure the Reality \ Inch it is 
^Vid which So ham” or Shivoham’ affirm 
And why should man liberate himself from 
material forms Because it is said, that way 
only lasting happiness 1 es though a pass 
>ng yet fruitful bliss ma) be had here by 
those who identify themselves with the 
Active Brahman (Shakti ) It is the actual 
experience of this declaration of So ham 
which in its fundamental aspect is Veda — 
knowledge (Vid) or actual Spiritual Ex 
penence for in the monistic sense to truly 
know anything is to be that thing This 
Veda or experience is not to be had by 
sitt ng down thinking vaguely on the Great 
Ether and doing nothing Man must trans 
form himself that is act in order to know 
15^-2 


Therefore the watchword of the Tantras is 
KriyS or action 

The next question is what Kri}5 should 
be adopted towards this end of Jnana. 

Tan>atc vistar}ate jn3nam anena iti 

Tantram According to this derivation of 

the word Tantra from the root ‘Tan ‘to 
spread it is defined as that Shastra by 
which knowledge {Jnana) is spread Mark 
the word Jnana The end of the practical 
methods which these Shastras emplo} is to 
spread Vedantic Jnana It is here we find 
that variety which is so puzzling to those 
who have not gone to the root of the religi- 
ous life of India The end is substantially 
one The means to that end necessarity 
vary according to knowledge capacity, and 
temperament But here again we may 
analyse the means into two mam divisions 
namel} Vaidik and Tantrik, to which may 
be added a third or the m xed (Mishra) The 
The one body of Hinduism reveals as it were 
1 double framework represented by the 
Vaidik and Tantrik Acharas which have in 
certain instances been mingled 

The word ‘Tantra b> itself simply means 
‘‘treatise” and not necessaril} a religious scrip 
ture When it has the latter significance it 
may mean the scripture of several divisions 
of worshippers who var} in doctrine and 
practice Thus there are Tantras of Shaivas, 
Vatshnavas and Shaktas and of various sub- 
divisions of these So amongst the Shaivas 
there are the Vishishtadvaita Shaivas of the 
Shaiva Siddhanta, the Advaita Shaivas of 
the Kashmir School, Fashupatas and a multi 
tude of other sects which have their 
Tantras If ‘Tantrik be used as meaning 
an adherent of the Tantra Shastra then the 
word in any particular case is without defi 
nite meaning A man to whom thisapph 
cation is given may be a worshipper of any 
of the Five Devatas and of a y of the various 
Sampradayas worsl ipping that Devata with 
their varying doctrine and practice The 
term is a confusing one though common 
practice compels its use So far as I know 
those who are named Tantnks’ do not 
themselves generally use this term but call 
themselves Shaktas Shalvas and the like, of 
whatever Samprada}a they happen to be 

Again Tantra is the name of only one 
class of Scripture followed by ‘ Tantnks ' 
There are others namely, Nigamas, Agarnas, 
Ylmalas Damaras, Uddishas Kakshapatas 
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and so forth None of these names are used 
to describe the adherents of these Sbastns 
except so far as 1 am aware Agama m the 
use of the term Agamavidm, and Agamanta 
in the descriptive name AgamSnta Shaiva 
I give later a list of some of these Scriptures 
as contained in the various Agamas If ive 
summarise them shortly under the term 
Tantra Sh&stra or preferabty Agama then 
we have four main classes of Indian Scrip 
ture, namely Veda (SamhitS Brahmana, 
Upamshad) Agama or Tantra ShSstra 
PurSna, Smnti Of these Sh5stras the authori 
ty of the Agama or Tantra Shastra has been 
denied in modern times This view may be 
shown to be erroneous by reference to 
Shastras of admitted authority It is spoken 
of as the Fifth Veda Kullutca Bhatta the 
celebrated commentator on Manu says 
* Shruti is twofold Vaidik and Tantrik’ 
(Vaidika tantrik! chaiva dvmdha shrutih 
klrtita) This refers to the Mantra portion 
of the Agamas In the Great Vaishnava 
Shastra the Shrimad BhSgavata Bhagavan 
says ‘ My worship is of three kinds— Vaidik 
Tantrik and Mixed (Mishra) and that m 
Kahyuga Keshava is to be uorshipped ac 
cording to the injunctions of Tantra ” The 
DevibhSgavata speaks of Tantra ShSstra as 
a Vedinga It is cited as authority m the 
Ashtavmgshati Tattva of Raghunandana 
who prescribes lor the worship of Durg3 as 
before him had done Shridatta, Harimlba 
VidySdhara and many others Some of 
these and other references are given m 
Mah9mahop3dh) aya Jadaveshvara Tarka 
ratnas Tan trer Pr3 china tva in the Sshitya 
Samhitl of Aswin 1317 The TSrSpradlpa 
and other Tantrik works say that in the 
Kahyuga the TSntnka and n°t the Vaidika 
Dharma is to be followed This objection 
about the late character and therefore un 
authoritativeness of the Tantra Shlstras 
generally (l do not speak of anj particular 
form of it) has been taken by Indians from 
their European Gurus 

According to the Shikta Scriptures Veda 
in its wide sense does not only mean Rig, 
Yajus S3ma Athirva as now published but 
comprises these together wit* the generally 
unknown and unpublished Uttara K5nda of 
the Atharva Veda called Saubh3gya with 
the Upanishads attached to this. Smyrna's 
Commentary 5s written on the PUrva 
Kinda. These are said ( though I have not 


yet verified the fact) to be 64 in number 
borne of these such as AdiaitabbSva Kaula 
KSlikS, Upanishads and others I am shortly 
publishing as also the KaulSchSryya Sadi 
nandas Commentary on the great isha Upa 
nishad Included also in Veda’ (according 
to the same view) are the Nigamas, Agamas 
YSmalas and Tantras Trom these all other 
Sliastras which explain the Artha of Veda 
such as Purina and Smnti also ltd 3sa and 
so forth are derived All these ShSstras 
constitute what is called a Alany mdhoned * 
(Shatakoti) Samhitfl which are developed the 
one from the other as it were an unfolding 
series In the Tantrik Sangraha by the 
Sarvavidyasiddha Sar\3nandan5tha the 
latter cites authority (N&tiyani Tantra) to 
show that from Nigama came Agama Here 
1 pause to note that the Sammohana says 
that Xerala Sampradiya is Dakshina and 
follows Veda (Vedainargastha) whilst Gauda) 
(to winch SarvSnandanatha belonged) is 
Vima and follows Nigama Hence apparent 
ly tl e pre-eminence given to Nigama. He 
then says from Agama came \Smala, from 
YSmala the four Vedas, from Vedas the 
1 utinas from Putinas Smnti and from 
Smnti all other Shistras There are he says 
five Nigamas and 64 Agamas Four YSmalas 
are mentioned which are said to give the 
Sthalarupa As some may be surprised to 
learn that the four Vedas came from the 
\imalas (1 e. were Antargata of the Y&malas) 
which literally means what Is uniting or 
comprehensive I subjoin the Sansl rit verse 
from NSriyani Tantra 

Br-ihmayamalasambhfltam s5omeda 

imtam shiver 

Rudra>3malasamj5tah rgvedo / 

paramo mahaKjj 

Vishnuyamalasamblnitah yajurvedali *“ 
kulesbvari 

Shaktij5malasambhutam atharva 

jiaramam inahat 

Some Tantras arc called l>y opposing 
sects Vedaviruddham (opposed to Veda) 
which of course those who accept them deny 
just as the Commentary of the Nityashoda 
sikamavi speaks of the Janchatitnn AS 
Vedabhrashta That some sects were origi f 
nally Avaidika there is no doubt but U* 
process of time various amalgamations ot 
scriptural authority belief and practice took 
place. 
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Whether we accept or not this theory 
according to which the Agimas and kindred 
Shastras are given not merely equal author 
it> with the four Vikara Vedas but m a 
sense priority (that is of derivation) we have 
to accept the facts \\ hat are these ? 

As I have said on examination the one 
bod> of Hinduism reveals as it were a 
double framework I am now lookn g at 
the matter from an outside point of view 
whiqli is not that of the Shal ta wor 
shipper We find on the one hand the 
four Vedas with their Samhtt5s, Br5h 
manas, and Upanishads and on the other 
what has been called the Fifth Veda ’ that 
is Nigama Agama and kindred ShSstras and 
certain especially ‘Tantrik Upanishads 
attached to the Saubliagya kanda of the 
Atharvaveda There are Vaidik and Tantnk 
Kalpa Sutras and Suktas such as the Tantn 
ka Devi and Mats} a Suktas As a counter 
part of the Brahmasutras we have the Shakti 
Sutras of*Agastya Then there is both 
Vaidik and * Tantnk ritual such as the ten 
Vaidik Sangskaras and the Tantnk Sangs 
karas such as Abhisheka Vaidik and 
Tantnk initiation (UpanSyana and DikshS) 
Vaidik and Tantnk GSyatri , the Vaidik Om, 
the Tantnk Bijas such as Hnng Va dika 
Guru and Desluka Guru and so forth This 
dualism may be found earned into other 
matters as well such as medicine, law writ 
mg So whilst the Vaidik A}urveda em 
plo>ed vegetable drugs the * Tantnl s used 
metallic substances A counterpart of the 
Vaidik Dharmapatm was the Shaivawife 
that is she who is given by desire (k5ma) 

I have already po nted out the counterparts 
of the Panchatattva in the Vedas Some 



What is the meaning of all this ^ It is 
not at present possible to give a certain 
answer The subject has been so neglected 
and is so little known Before tendering 
any conclusions with any certainty of their 
correctness we must examine the Tantnk 
Texts which time has spared It will be 
readily perceived however that if there be 
such a double frame as 1 suggest it indicates 


that there were originally two sources of reh 
gion one of which (possibly in some respects 
the older) incorporated parts of and in time 
largely superseded the other And this is 
what the Tantriks implied!} allege in their 
views as to the relation of the four Vedas 
and Agamis If they are not both of 
authont} wh} should such reverence be 
given to the Desluka Gurus and to Tantnk 
DikshS ? 

Frobabl} there were many Avaidika cults 
not without a deep and ancient wisdom of 
their own that is cults outside the Vaidik re- 
ligion (Vedibaliya) which in the course of 
time adopted certain Vaidik rites such as 
Homa the Vaidikas in their own turn tak 
mg up some of the Avaidika practices It 
ma} be that some Brahmanas joined these 
so called AnSrya Samprada}as just as we find 
to day BrShmanas officiating for low castes 
and being called by their name At length 
the Shastras of the two cults were given at 
least equal authority The Vaidik practices 
then largel} disappeared surviving chtefly 
both in the SmSrta rites of to day and as 
embedded in the ritual of the Agamas 
These are speculations to which I do not 
definitely commit myself They are merely 
suggestions which may be worth considera 
tion when search is made for the origin of 
the Agamas I f they be correct, then in this 
•is in other cases the beliefs and practices of 
the soil have been upheld until to day against 
the incoming cults of those Aryas who 
followed the Vndlk rites and who in their 
turn influenced the various religious com 
munities without the Vaidik fold 

’The Smartas of to day represent what is 
generally called the Shrauta side though in 
these rites there are mingled many Puramc 
ingredients The Arja Samaja is another 
present-day representative of the old Vatdika 
AchSra mingled as it seems to me with a 
modernism, which is puritan and otherwise 
The other or Tantnk side is represented by 
the general body of presentday Hinduism 
and in particular b} the various sectarian 
divisions of Shaivas Shal tas Vaishnavas 
and so forth which go to its making 
(To be concluded ) 
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C HA PIER V 

P ROSADPUR m the District of Jcssore is 
an obscure village, the only river or 
rather rn ulet near being the Clutra 
which is about two miles distant from the 
place Ou the-banks of the rivulet, which 
Sows sluggishly on, there are clusters of 
date palms and palmyras and various 
other trees among which can be heard 
the chirping of bird s at all hours of day 
The place has a desolate aspect for 
withm two mites of it there are no 
houses except a few shops belonging to a 
bazar on the border of I rosadpur 
Within a few hundred yards of the 
brook there is a large ancient building 
which once belong d to an Indigo factor, 
who lived and transacted his busiuess here 
The house, which had passed into more 
bands than one since it ceased to be used 
as a factory, has lately been bought by a 
gentleman, who has spent a considerable 
sum of money in repairing aud furnishing 

It is a two storied budding with a broad 
courtyard now laid out in gardens The 
veranda and the staircase are decorated 
with flowerpots On the upper st 9 ry 
over the floor of the largest and most 
spacious room facing the veranda is 
spread a valuable carpet covered with a 
clean sheet, and the walls of it are hung 
with large mirrors and beautiful pictures 
some of which undoubtedly show the 
vitiated taste of the present owner of the 
house In this room opposite each other 
are seated two persons one a beautiful 
voung woman, and the other an elderly 
man with a thick grizzly beard and 
moustache A glance at the man would 
be enough to let any one kuow that he is 
a Mohammedan Being a musician he has 
been employed by the owner of the house 
to gi\c lessons m music to the young lady 
A. fiddle, which lies between them, the 
music master presently takes up , and 
putting it into tune by giving the pegs a 


few twists as he scrapes the bow over the 
strings to see if it «s all right, he begins to 
play a sweet air, accompauying Ins voice 
on it, and signing to the young lady to 
follow While the music is going on, the 
sweet silvery voice of the woman clearly 
distinguishable from the loud deep voice of 
the music master, in the adjoining room, 
which opens into this a handsome young 
man is reading a jiov el, casting occasional 
glances through the open door at the 
young lady 

The reader perhaps need npt be told 
that the young man is Gobindalal, and 
the young woman Rohtni 

While the singing is going on a stranger 
enters the room and sits down unbidden 
We know this man HeisNishakar 

CHVPTER M 

Rohim had a nice comfortable room up 
stairs and she had every comfort that 
Gobindalal s money could buy The 
servants over whom she exercised full 
control had their quarters below In this 
solitary aud out of the way place Gobinda 
lal had as few visitors as he could wish to 
have II any traders called, though such 
calls were few' and far between, the 
servants would let their master know’, and; 
he would walk downstairs and see tbeni 
ou the ground floor where he had a room 
reserved for occasional use 

Having discovered Gobindalal s where 
abouts NisliaLar, with whom the reader is 
acquainted approached the house, and 
standing at the entrance cried, “Who is 
here 7 

Gobindalal had two servants— Sona and 
Rupa Hearing a man at the entrance they 
quickly appeared before him Nishakar s 
features which were pretty imposing and 
the costly clothes he had taken care to 
wear, made them pause a little wondering 
and exchanging looks with each other, for 
they had never known a gentleman of bis 
appear luce cross the threshold l 
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“Who do you want, sir,” they both in- 
quired at once. ' 

“I want to see your master,” said 
Nishakar, 

“What name, sir ?” asked Sona. 

“You need mention no name,” he said. 
“Only tell** your master that there is a 
gentleman at the door, who desires an 
interview with him.” 

The master had expressly told his 
servants that he did not wish to see any 
gentleman, so they were not very willing 
to carry the message. Sona was rather 
^afraid and knew not what answer to 
make *, but Rupa was brave and said, “I 
am afraid, sir, master will not receive you 
unless you have an appointment.” 

“That's none of your concern, my friend. 
Will you go and tell your master that 
there is a gentleman downstairs wanting 
to see him ?” 
i. Rupa was silent. 

“Well, if you will not,” said Nishakar, 
“I think I will go upstairs and introduce 
myself.” 

“Oh, don’t, sir, pray. That will lose us 
our places,” said both the servants appeal- 
ingly, rather alarmed. 

“Here is a rupee,” said Nishakar. “I 
will give it to either of you who will bear 
the message to his master.” 

Sona certainly felt the temptation ; but 
before he could make up his mind to accept 
the reward offered by the gentleman, Rupa, 
Who was more clever and less ^ scrupulous 
than his companion, was quick to an- 
ticipate him. He moved up very quickly 
and held out his hand to receive the gift. 
When he had secured the rupee in the folds 
oi his cloth he leisurely walked upstairs to 
deliver the message to bis master. 

*\ When Rupa had gone Nishakar put 
toother rupee into Sana’s hand and said, 
"Mind you let me know what your master 
says. 1 shall be waiting outside in the 
garden.” 

When Rupa went upstairs the master 
was engaged, and he had had to wait 
before he conld deliver the message. As 
Nishakar walked up and down the garden, 
a beautiful young woman was standing 
at a window above, watching him. 

Rohini, for it was she who was at the 
window, wondered in her mind where the 
gentleman was from, and what he could 
want with Gobindnlal. It did not seem 
to her that he belonged to Hnridragram, 
for, if he did, she ought to baxe seen him 


before. But he was certainly a very hand- 
some mao, she thought. His gait— how 
easy and graceful. His complexion, she 
must confess, was not very fair— not so 
fair as Gobindalal’s ; yet his eyes— were 
they not quite killing? 'Why should she 
not talk to him ? What harm was there 
itshe.really meant to remain faithful to 
Gobindalat ’ 

As she was occupied with these 
thoughts, Nishakar, as he walked up and 
down, happened to look up, and his eyes 
met Rohim’s Whether the exchange of 
looks had conveyed to each other any 
secret message we are unable to say, but 
Rohini thought he was a man to know, 
and she must know him. 

Just at this time, finding the master 
was disengaged Kupa approached him and 
said, “There is a gentleman downstairs 
asking to see master ” 

“Where is he from’” asked the master. 

“Please, sir, I do not know.” 

“So you have come to tell tne there is a 
gentleman downstairs without knowing 
where he is from 

Rupa did not wish his master to think 
him a fool, and he had the presence of 
mind to say, “1 asked him, sir, but he 
would not tell me.” 

“Tell him then I cannot see him,” said 
the master. 

A little before the message was deliver- 
ed, Rohini, having occasion to go to 
the window, had accidentally seen Nisha- 
kar walking in the garden. 

It was late ; and neither of the servants 
turning up Nishakar was impatient and 
re-entered the house. There was no one 
downstairs. He would not wait any 
longer, and he mounted the stairs to in- 
troduce himself. He had just reached the 
door of the room when Kupa said, “Here 
is the gentleman, master.” Nishakar 
quietly stepped into the room and sat 
down uninvited. 

The music stopped. Gobindalal ' was 
greatly vexed ; but seeing that the visitor 
was a gentleman, he suppressed his feelings 
and said, “Who do you want, sir ?” 

“My business is with yourself,” said 
Nishakar. 

“With me ? _ Your name, please ?” 

“Rashbehari De.” 

“Where do you come from ?” 

“Baranagar.” 

“Sir, if you had the patience to watt 
instead Of intruding: into my room, you 
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would have heard from my servants that 
I saw no one unless by appointment ” 

“I must beg your pardon for the mtru 
sion But allow me to tell you that my 
business with you is of such importance 
that it would have been hard to put me 
off with an answer like that And now I 
am here I am not going to leave the house 
until I have let you know \\ liat my busi 
ness is, and have got an answer from 
you ” 

“I think 1 don't want to know , but if 
yoa be very brief, as brief ns you can, 
1 mayallowyou to mention yourbusincss 
“My business may be mentioned in two 
words,” said Nishakar 

“Well ? said Gobmdalal, wondering 
what it could possibly be 

At this time Danesh Khau— for that was 
the name of the music master— was giving 
the bow a rub on a piece of resinous gum 
preparatory to playing a fresh tune on 
the violm 

‘ Your wife Rhramar Dasi, wishes to 
lease her property, and— 

He had just begun when the music 
master interrupted him as he said, address 
ing himself to Gobmdalal “This is word 
number one, let him remember, sir, for he 
said he would mention his business in two 
words ” 

“—And I am the party who wishes to 
be the lease holder ’ 

“This is number two, ’ again brol c in 
the music master, putting up the fore and 
the middle finger of his right hand to 
gether “He ought to stop there * 

‘ I beg your pardon, Khan shhib, are 
you counting pigs ? said Nishakar smil 
mg derisively 

He bad touched him at the most deli 
cate point The music master fired up at 
once 1 Sir,” Baid he “please send away 
this lllbred fellow who dares oiler this m 
suit to a Musulmnn ' 

Gobmdalal made no answ er for it seem 
ed his thoughts were elsewhere at the 
time .. 

1 had been to Ilandragram,' said 
Nishakar, taking up the subject again 
‘Your wife wishes to lease the property 
She let me know that if I could find out 
your whereabouts I should tell you that 
she wished to hare your consent in the 
matter The object of my visit is to com 
municate to you your wife s desire to 
grant me the lease winch,,* she says can 
not be done without your sanction 


Gobmdalal was silent still lie looked 
rather sad and abstracted Once more 
Nishakar put the matter clearly before 
him, and concluded by saying that his wife 
wanted from him a written permission 
without which she could not grant him the 
lease Gobmdalal easily swallowed what 
Nishakar told him, though the reader 
knows that his words had no foundation 
in truth So after a while he very gently 
said, “The property is ray wife’s, not mine 
It was given her by will by my uncle, nnd 
she might dispose of it as she likes A 
written permission from me is of no sigoi 
ficance, for I have nothing to do with it ^ 
That’s the whole thing in a nutshell Now 
you know what the fact is I hope you will 
allow me to say goodbye ’ 

Nishakar said no more lie thanked him 
and rose and came downstairs 

Gobmdalal felt very low in spirits, and 
bade Danesh Khau give him a sprightly 
song The man chos- one he thought 
would be liked but Gobmdalal could 
find little or no pleasure in it He next 
thought he would fiddle a little He tried 
a certain melodious air the one he had 
been practising lately, but this evening he 
played very clumsily though it might be 
said that lie already had a passable hand 
on the violin He said to Danesh Khan 
that he did not feel very well, nnd told him 
to go home He afterwards took up again 
the novel he had been reading but lie 
could not give attention to it So he 
threw aside the book and called bona * I 
want to sleep a while he said to him 
“Don t wake me before I awake ” 

The sun was about to go down, nnd 
be went and shut himself up in his room t 
Gobmdalal went not to sleep He sat or 
the bed and wept silently What made lnra» 
weep we do not know, but probably itj 
was the thought of bis wife whom be bad 
left for nearly two years and to whom be 
bad been very cruel Probably it \\ as the 
reflection of his past and present sinful 
life wlth.li made him feel very miserable 
CHAPTER VII 

When Nishakar came and sat in the big 
room where the music was going on, 
Roliim withdrew to the one next Draw 
ing the screen o\er the doorway which 1 
separated the rooms she stood behind to 
listen to the con\ ersation that followed 
Standing nside, nnd lifting one side of 
the screen verv slightly so that she conW 
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view the gentleman that came, she over 
heard everything that was said The 
gentleman had gone to Haridragnm, she 
heard him say Rapa had been standing 
by the door, listening When the gentle 
man rose to leave, Rohini signed to Rapa 
from behind the screen to come to her 
He went to her, and she took him aside 
and said, speaking very soitly, "I want 
yon to do something If you can perform 
it so that your master will know nothing 
of it I will give you five rupees ’ 

, Rupawas right glad He thought he 
Hvas m luck “Let me but know jour order, 
madam,’ he said, “and I will carry it ont 
I will take such care that master will not 
get any scent of it.” 

“Very well ” said Rohini 4 Walk down 
stairs after the gentleman He comes from 
our village, and I want to ask him news 
of home Make him sit where there is little 
.chance of your master looking in if he have 
occasion to go downstairs If he will not 
like to wait, urge him Tell him I want 
to see him very much and shall take the 
earliest opportunity to run down to him 
Take care, go ” 

“Fear nothing, madam,” said Rupa, 
and he followed the gentleman very 
quickly 

“Will you just kindly step into that 
room, sir 7 ’ said Rupa, approaching the 
gentleman, ns on coming downstairs he 
stopped short on his way to the door “I 
have something private to communicate 
to you ” 

Nishakar, oat of curiosity, following the 
servant into the room indicated, the latter 
r placed a chair for him to sit down When 
the was seated he communicated to him the 
message he bore 

rh Nishakar was delighted at what he 
-^Aeard, for it seemed to suggest to him 
some means lie might adopt to punish 
Rohmi and bring Gobindalal to his senses 

“It is such a risky business,’ he said 
,4 I dare not hide in your master s house ” 

“He never comes into this room, sir,” 
said Rupa 

“I grant what you say But what if 
yonr master should happen to miss her, 
and going about the house to look for her 
find me closeted with your mistress ? ’ 

Rupa was silent “Here in this solitary 
place ’continued Nishakar “where within 
two miles round not a single soul is to be 
seen where can I ruu to save my life if 
your master should attempt to riurder 


me 7 Tell j our mistress that I am sorry I 
cannot comply with her request Her 
uncle has asked me to say something very 
important to her, but I dare not see her m 
this house ” 

Rupa was not one to let the matter 
drop there and lose the ofier of five rupees 
which was certainly a great deal more 
than he could ever in his life hope to earn 
in one day So he said, “Perhaps you 
have no objection to see her somewhere 
outside this house 7 ’ 

4 Not at all said Nishakar “I was 
just thinking of that On the bank of the 
rivulet there is a large banian tree I 
passed by it on my way hither Do you 
know this tree 7 ’ 

“Yes, sir ’ 

“I shall be waiting near this tree It is 
near dark If your mistress can come 
between seven and eight she will be sure 
to find me there Go and tell this to your 
mistress I will wait just to hear what 
she says to it ” 

Rupa left at once to communicate the 
gentleman’s words to his mistress In a 
little time he returned with the news that 
she had accepted the time and the place 
and would see him without fail 

Full of glee Nishakar rose to leave 
while Rupa went upstairs 

CHAPTER VIII 

When Rupa was out of the way Nisha 
kar, finding Sona downstairs, called him 
and said, “How long have you been 
here 7 ” 

“Almost ever since master bought this 
house sir, ’ said Sona 

"What do you get a month ?” asked 
Nishakar 

“Three rupees, exclusive of hoard and 
lodging ” 

* You are a very useful servant You 
ought to get better wages, I am sure ” 

Sona was flattered “You are very 
kind, sir,” he said, “hut it is very hard to 
get an employment here in this part of the 
country * 

"If you go with me to Calcutta I can 
get you far better w ages I think you can 
get seven or eight rupees a month or even 
more ” 

“Would you kindly take me with you, 
sir ?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind taking you with me , 
hut yours is a very kind master Can you 
make up your mind to leave his 'cmcc 7 ” 
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Indeed our master is very kind but we 
don t at all like our mistress She del ghts 
in finding fault with us and often scolds 
and abuses us for nothing 

Oh I can see that very well But can 
you make up your mind to go with me ? 

To speak the truth sir I have no 
mind to stay here not at all If you will 
be so kind ns to take me with you I can 
not be enough thankful 

Well 1 shall be glad to take you with 
me But before you quit your master s 
service I would wish you to do something 
—something that will be for your master s 
good V ou have eaten his salt and you 
ought to do it as a duty you ov e to him 
What is it you w ish me to do sir ? I 
w ill gladly do it if it will do master good 
It will undoubtedly though of course 
it will go hard with your mistress Bat 
she must have her de«ert She has done 
much harm already and must be prevent 
ed from doing more 

Certainly she must But what is it 
you wish me to do sir? 

Your mistress sent a little while ago 
to tell me that she wished to see me this 
evening between seven and eight near the 
banian tree \ou know this tree ? 

Oh ye 9 sir It is on the bank of the 

nvU y* s i agreed to her proposal and 
told her that I would wait Hereto see 
her Now you are to keep watch on your 
mistress When you see that she has left 
the house and is on the way to the brook 
go and tell your master But not a word 
of it to Rupa Caution is the word 

Never fear sir I will be sure to 
manage it as cleverly as you could wish 

11 Nishakar clincl led He left the house 
quickly and was gone 

It was dark already and the stars 
glittered m the sky Nishakar soon reach 
ed the banks of the Ch tra He sat down 
on a stump to wait which he saw by chance 
near the banian tree Beneath the starry 
vault of the heavens above the rivulet 
flowed quietly on tl e waters sparkling in 
places where they were not darkened by 
the shadows of the overgrowing trees 
There was nothing to break the dismal 
stillness of the place except the ones of 
iackal 9 and the hooting of owls which he 
Id hear dose to him Tar off he could 
some boatmen s aging He cast his 
yes toward Gohindalals hou«e which 


looked gay with the light that gleamed 
through the open windows He sat 
watching the light and could not but feel 
some pity forRolnniwho in the midst of 
her fancied security was happy in tbelfe 
she was leading Yet why he thought 
should she not reap the consequence of her 
sin 7 She had blighted tl e happiness of 
Gobindalal s wife She had reduced her to 
the verge of death He had sworn to his 
friend to punish her as she deserved But 
who was he 1 e thought again to punish 
her 7 Every one was accountable to God 
for his own actions God who would 
judge him would judge her Vet who 
knew it was not He who had brought him 
here for her punishment ? It seemed to him 
it was all His will and he was the mere 
instrument 

As he ran over these thoughts in his 
mind time flew imperceptibly till it had 
passed on to nine o clock when happening 
to look about him he noticed a figure 
approaching the place where he was seated 
Like a ghost it came where he sat and 
halted 

Who are jou 7 asked \isbal ar 
springing to his feet 

Who are you first ? asked Rohini 
for it was no other than she 

I am Rnshbehan said Nishakar 
giving her the fet tious name be had 
given to Gobindalal 

I am Rohim she said throwing back 
her veil 

Vou are late Rol ini lie said smiling 
Oh I had to watch for an opportunity 
you know or I w T ou!d have come earlier 
she apologised 

I was beginn ng to fear you had for , 
gotten me 

Forget you she said Impossible-* 
\\ hen I looked upon you for the first time' 
my heart leaped towards you 

She had just spoken these words when 
all on a sudden she was firmly grasped by 
the neck from behind 

Who is it ? she cried in great alarm 
\ou will know presently said n 
gruff voice which belonged to the hand 
that gripped her 

Rohim knew it was Gobindalal She 
felt 1 ke a doomed woman In her heart < 
qnake and terror she gasped I am 
innocent I did not come out here with 
a bad motiv" as the gentleman here can 
tell you 

Nishakar was not there On Gobiflda 
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laPs appearance he bad slunk away un- with a coolness which foreboded evil, 
'observed araong-tke trees on the banks “Come home with me.” 
and vanished into the darkness. (To be contimted ) 

“There is no one here,” said Gobindalal Translated By D. C. Roy. 


OUR industrialism* 

By G. C. Sex. m.a.. b.l. Dipl. Leei« Uxiyeksity. Technical Chemist. 


W E have met here this evening to 
celebrate the first atmire r saty of 
our Club. The club is only one 
year old and it is still the construction 
period we are passing through. The 
progress made daring this time has been 
■summarised in the Secretary’s report. 
It is still a baby, but the baby can stand 
now. What a pleasuse it is for the parents 
to see their baby stand ! Those that have 
become parents will fully realise it. The 
baby must be fed so that it may thrive. 
The baby must be fed well so that it may 
thrive well. The baby must be given 
healthy food so that it may become 
healthy and strong. No food is better for 
the baby than the natural food given by 
God in the mother’s breast. The mother 
most be healthy to provide the baby with 
healthy milk.. We have to provide this 
baby institution with healthy food if wc 
want it to grow and flourish. We must 
he healthy ourselves. We must have a 
^higher ideal before us, and must have our 
'aims fixed. High ideal and high aspira- 
tions must be the food^ for our baby. 
Vfopefulness and patriotism must be our 
guiding stars. Co-operation, sympathy 
nod intellectual efficiency must be our 
stepping stones. 

It wc can not pursue an Ideal our work 
here will end in enting, drinking, smoking 
and playing. But that is not the object 
of our club ; our object is different. The 
name we have given to it is fully sug- 
gestive. Our object is to work for 
industrial progress by concerted action 
and co-operation. To ordinary thinkers 

* Paper rtsd br Mr. C, C. Sro, Perioral Assistant 
to the Director Grnetnl of Commercial InttlUceoce, 
o»» the occasion of the first arnicertarr of the 
CftJcatta lode* trial Club. 
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our programme may seem to be ambitious. 
^/jA. ta ink hn/vii thaA 'in, 'itanii -?/* 
good thing never dies ? II is not the 
quantity that exercises influence, but the 
quality that does. Millions of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water would bow 
down to one single individual endowed 
with superior intellect. I wish that our 
club may be membered by men who can 
think and who by concrete' example can 
put inspiration into those that are in 
despair. I wish this may be a place where 
many will look to for guidance. A con- 
gregation of representatives of so many 
different lines of thought is aforceifthe 
units of the congregation have intrinsic 
merit and energy in them. 

Industry is not moneymaking. It^ is 
something higher than this. It is utilisa- 
tion of the gift of God for the benefit of 
mankind. Moneymaking is an incidence 
of industry and not the^ industry itself. 
It is the intellect that gives the key with 
which “industry” is unfolded and it is the 
moneymakers that use this key for their 
own benefit. Intellect manifests a 
universal sympathy, selfless in its 
operations. Moneymaking apart from 
this “industrial intellectualism” is lifeless. 
It is stagnant in character and we become 
merely imitators. It is this “industrial 
intellectualism" we have to keep in view 
as onr ideal, if we really want to be a 
force. Study and observation, knowledge 
based on experience are essential for the 
attainment of this “industrial intellec- 
tuaiism.” 

The conception of the law of limited 
liability enterprise is a boon to the world. 
It is mainly responsible for present 
industrial progress the world has come to. 
It has broken down the tyranny of 
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proprietory ownership and concentration 
of power in individual hands Before the 
advent of industrial era the world was 
under a feudal tyranny With the mv en 
tion of machinery there sprang up a class 
of industrial adventurers They soon 
accumulated wealth and consequently 
power also llie population became 
hypnotised and sought liberty irom 
feudal tyranny under the shadow of these 
supposed benev olent benefactors l hey 
soon became disillusioned 1 he sole object 
of these industrial adventurers was to 
enrich themselves even at the sacrifice of 
child lives Child labour became rampant 
Machinery broke down feudal tyranny, 
but gave rise to industrial slavery The 
population found to their great dismay 
that benevolent despotism of the feudal 
lords was better than this industrial 
tyranny of the new class the free air of 
the rural tract was better than the foul 
air of the overcrowded and insanitary 
factory sheds The situation called for 
reform Machinery came to live but 
reformation came m As time went on the 
idea of limited liability enterprise was 
conceived The apparent meaning of this 
idea is to make possible enterprise on a 
large scale and to limit the liability to the 
interests involved in the enterprise The 
liability on account of the enterprise would 
not extend to personal liability This gave 
facility to the growth of industries and 
taught people to work for industries by 
co operation and concerted action Be 
yona this apparent meaning of limited 
liability interest there is a moral aspect 
attached to it which is unfortunately not 
realised to the extent it deserves legally 
it secures benefit to those who participate 
in the capitalisation but not to the actual 
labourers The workmen arc not reckoned 
as contributing causes m the matter of 
distribution of profit and they arc debarred 
from participating in the ultimate gam 
This is tyranny of money The grabbing 
propensity of human nature has stopped 
development of the moral aspect of this 
beneficent measure The result is discon 
tent rise of trade unionism and labour 
strike The ideal should be that every 
contributing factor m a Joint Stock enter 

E nse no matter whether the contribution 
e in the “hope of capitalisation or work 
shoul 1 be allowed to be benefited by the 
ultimate gam The w orld is coming 
to this fullest development of Joint Stock 


conception but we here have not been 
able to make a beginning What does it 
show ’ Does it not show that wc are not 
keeping in touch with w orld s progress 5 1 
Does it not show that our idea has not 
extended beyond proprietory ownership 
and we cannot co operate ? We may earn 
money to enrich our ow n pockets bat that 
will not lead to industrial development in 
the highest sense of the term The real 
purpose of industry c innot be the making 
of mdiv ilual men rich regardless of social 
consequences but the development of the 
resources of the country for the happy and " 
rational life of its people ' 

The process of industrial evolution 
through which the western countries have 
passed is an odject lesson before us The 
industrial development in the West ns we 
see now has passed through many y icissi 
tudes If the grabbing propensity of the 
selfish moneymakers were allowed to pro 
ceed unchecked the history would have'' 
been different It would be a history of 
bloodshed Thank God the wild career 
of these tyrants was checked by state 
interference Our course has been made 
much easier by the lessons of experience 
established m the west We have now 
only to know how much of the Western 
industrialism we can accept and assimilate 
How much of this is consonant with the 
moral fabric of our social life and spiritual 
distinction of our people We must remem 
ber that r ngland had to pay dearly for 
tins wild craving for moneymaking We 
must not make similar mistake 1 do not 
wish to sec our beautiful land full ofchitn 
neys vomittmg black smoke into the 
tire atmosphere of our rural tract , thd~*' 
uinble agricultural population drawn -1 
from their v lllagc homes to be crow ded 
towns, in place of beautiful lnmle» 
trimmed with evergreens and luxuriant 
vegetation slums created with immoral 
surroundings The w hole system will thus 
be permeated with one single ambition of 
making money at the sacrifice of every 
thing that is good in humanity The homo* 
gcneity of village life will be lost, recnl 
tmgm a disintegration of the whole fabric 
of society W’omen w ill leave their hearth 
and home winch they have inherited from 
their forefathers and come to tow as mspir 
cd with the same ambition of making 
money The w hole thing w ill lie a cliao* 
degradation infamy and unutterable vice* 
This is a bl ick picture— the rush of a wild 
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boar let loose I saw a typical case while 
I was in Manchester Both father and 
mother went out to work They had a 
baby— two years old They left this baby 
to the care of their neighbours who ad 
ministered a few drops of whisky to silence 
the baby till its mother returned from 
work Can you conceive anything more 
horrible than this 7 This is the result 
of industrialism regardless of conse 
quenoes to societ3 and rational life of the 
people We do not wish to see this m oar 
country At the same time we do not 
wish to remain as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water leaving the resources 
of our country to be exploited by others 
We have to pursue golden medium Onr 
industrialism should be as I said before 
characterised by sympathy and a sense of 
obligation to our fellow men Every con 
tnbuting factor in an industrial enterprise 
should be benefited by the ultimate gain 
There should be an equitable distribution 
of profit The population will remain in 
their places in the villages producing raw 
materials The prices of raw materials 
should be regulated in such a way as to 
leave them a fair margin of profit They 
will be happy and will not leave their 
homes 

W e hear so much of industrial competi 
tion The whole industrial world is 
® n £aged in a deadly competition Nobody 
knows where it will lead to In every 
country utmost effort is being made to 
attain the highest state of cfhciei cy by 
carrying specialisation in the process of 
manufacture to its maximum 1 he w orld 
is at incessant industrial and commercial 
t warfare Those that will excel in 
specialisation will survive the weak will 
>,suecumb unless protected by a high wall 
► tariff state bounty, £Lc But the«e 
artificial aids cannot be parmanenfc We 
here have not yet entered into the career 
of specialisation and cannot compete in an 
open fight Our safety lies elsewhere Jt 
lies m the natural selection of industries 
By this I mean that w e have to select such 
industries as will give us au initial natural 
advantage over others vir the advantage 
of raw material We are blind and thought 
less Jute, Hide, Oil Seeds Starch 3 iclding 
products escape our vision We select 
industries for which the raw material is 
to be found in Timbactoo or Honolulu or 
»f existent in our countrv not investigated 
°t available in commercial quantities W c 


are visionary and run after wild goose 
W e are an imagmativ e race and philosophic 
in m temperament We are led away b3 
imagination before practical politics begin 
to count Do you know that there are 
jute mills in China Japan and in the 
furthest corner of .Russia 7 Do wc not 
know that jute does not grow anywhere 
in the w orld except m our country , it is 
our natural monopoly 7 Can we cite 
another instance of a product which is one 
country s exclusive monopol3 7 Do we not 
know that our country is the largest bide 
exporting country m the world 7 Do we 
not know that our country is very rich 
m a variety of tanmn materials 7 Is it 
not a fact that our country is the largest 
exporter of a variety of oil bearing products? 
These jute hide oilseeds starch materials 
are our natural assets Where they go, how 
they go why they go 7 Do we know it ? 
Leaving jute hide oilseeds &c , to take 
care of themselv es w e make it our deep con 
cern to manufacture fine dhooties for our 
Babus bringing fine yarn from Timbactoo, 
machinery from Honolalu What a 
perversit3 of decision The result is failure, 
waste of money and waste ol energy Here 
again the higher meaning of industry comes 
in Industry should not be taken up for 
the sake of doing some industry with a 
view to make money somehow, but the 
motive should be higher— the motive of 
developing the natural resources for the 
benefit of the country 

The more I study tins question the more 
I wonder how another industry can be 
taken up in Bengal in preference to tanning 
industry Bengal is the largest exporter 
of raw hides and a single piece of tanned 
leather is not exported from Bengal A 
few German firms had tlic complete grip 
of the whole trade TI1C3 formed a ring 
which w as impenetrable and obscure Bv 
cunning manoeuvres tiny succeeded in keep 
ing out Indian enterprise in this direction 
and in keeping the hide collector; the 
actual backbone of the trade and the 
middlemen satisfied with the barest 
remuneration These people are as poor 
ns ever but the exporters who have the 
least to contribute to the actual produe 
tion are possessors of the largest palaces 
in the most fashionable streets of Berlin 
I would not multiply instances but the 
story is sad and deplorable 

It is a folly to think that a country can 
be sell-contained m the matter of meeting 
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the multifarious requirements of tlic 
modern civilised life Each country will 
have a share and eventually there will be 
a readjustment of the industrial systera'in 
each country and the readjustment will 
be based on the natural advantages 
possessed by each country II we forget 
this we shall make mistake after mistake 
One point more and I will finish Very 
few of our men know the trade of their 
own country Very few ha\e knowledge of 
the raw materials of the country and their 
possibilities Very few care to study the 
trade returns— the volume of trade done, 
both export and import , the kind of 
commodities going out and the kind of 
commodities coming in They arc complete 
ly out of touch with these Those that 


belong to a particular line of trade probab* 
ly know the local affairs affecting their 
own trade but very few study intelligent 
ly their on n trade with reference to trade 
obtaining in other countries If they make 
a little money they are satisfied The 
socalled educated classes would sooner 
study a volume on the American War of 
Independence and sooner keep a v olume of 
the history of the French Revolution or 
study the question ou the granting of Self 
Government to the Philippines rather than 
study what is going on in their home We 
are quite ignorant of our own affairs 

Gentlemen, these are questions we ought 
to study and study closely If we, 
educated men, forget these, who will do 
these ? 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 
By Frank Howtls Evans 
\uthor of Tire I ears,” “Tie Cinema GiW Ac 
[All Rights Re«ehyeo] 


[Our readers are i famed tb»t all characters in 
tl is story are purely i uagmnry and if the name of 
any hr or person happens to be mentioned no person 
al reflection is intended 1 

CHAPTER XII! 

Lov E SI EAKs 

// t SHOULDN 1 have known the place 
I You re costing me a lot of money, I'm 
A sure, I’m sure 1 

It was three days after Gladys had gone 
to old Claymers She had virtually 
turned the place inside out , she had 
cleaned out the dingy sitting room down 
stntrs , she had opened the windows and 
\od i to okwaiui V-y *iui cheeky bay., 
Charlie Collier , she had insisted an more 
plates and necessaries being bought Tor 
she had n shrewd idea that the old gentle 
man was not quite so poverty stricken as 
lie made out She turned out his room 
and her own the one that had been banded 
over to her, and it made her try, the 
simple, s ul pathos of it, font had becu 
left just as it was when ‘ she,” the old 
man's daughter, had occupied it There 
w en. the strangv, old fashioned drcsec9 of 


twenty years ago the little ornaments, 
the girlish belongings, all left in the room 
which doubtless had once been to the girl 
the home of all her treasures 

“ioucan have it because vou’rc like 
her like her, ’ old Clay mcr had said the 
night Gladys had arrived 

And now the rooms were sweet and^ 
clean and the old man liad his meals ] 
regularly He was in his muddling wav 
quite a good cook, and for one , 
always insisted on buying the best food 
He was with delicacy persuaded by Gladys 
to wash lumsclf a little cle iner, bis clothes 
were brushed., and. be was. igmexaUy «Uflr 
tened up 

On licr first Sunday Gladys announced 
her intention of going to church, when, to 
her nstomshment, he said he vv ould tonie 
too 

“I’ve not been to church since she died 
twenty years ngo," he said, 'but miyb 6 * 
it w on t hurt me to go now ’ 

He hobbled along tochurth with Gladys, ; 
and before she went upstairs that night hr 
just touched her head lightly with 1»» 
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hind as he stood by her chair, and some 
lioxx it Seemed toGladys as it he were wish 
ing her a blessing 

“I’m an old man, a hard old man, m3 
girl,” he said, and the croaking old \01ce 
trembled a little “Eighty seven next birth 
daj lam But the world’s seemed a little 
easier since you came ” 

Gladys learnt by degrees that the old 
man was not so hard as he alleged himselt 
to be Cheek3 little Charlie Collier told 
her more than one talc ot old Claymers 
< kirdness to poor people in the neighbour 
1 hood how he hacf helped Charlie s mother 
during bad times, and how all the beggars 
and cadgers in the district knew that old 
Amos Claymer was always good lor a 
pcnnj w’hen they lingered near his shop 
He \\as as hard as nails too, the boy said, 
and in the neighbourhood it was generally 
believed that he would sit at his shop door 
^ without an overcoat till he was a hundred 
But Gladys couldn’t bear to sec him 
sitting there in his chair waiting for custom 
while the wind blew round bis thm old 
body Eighty seven 1 It seemed incredible 
to her that a man of Ins years could sit 
there almost unprotected against the xxind 
and wet, and she absolutely lorced lnm to 
bu> an oxcrcont and xxear it And once 
tins breaking dow n of his rather stubborn 
will was accomplished, Gladys began to 
haxc more of her oxxn xxaj xxitli him, lie 
seemed even to lean upon her a little and to 
ask her advice, and xx hen after a little she 
suggested that he should haxc help in the 
shop, he agreed, and a young assistant 
xx as engaged, and the old gentleman xvas 
actually persuaded to leaxc his exposed 
chair and sit inside the shop 

The assistant had strict orders not to 
'^ave the articles exposed outside the shop 
Unattended for nnv length of time, forun 
■attended shops haxc temptations for light 
fingered people, so when Gladys and old 
klayoier were having their meals, if the 
young man required anx instructions ns to 
the price of nn article for which then, 
might be a query, lie was to call * Shop!” 
and o’d Clavmcr x\ onlrt hurry out and try 
to efiect and conclude the salt 

Bat Gladvs noticed that the o’d man's 
hearing was fulling him 1 or eight) ‘■exui 
he w is a marvel but jgc must tell some 
where bo often when she heard the cry 
’ Shop’ she went out her-clf and brought 
back the article to him for instructions 
* Shop' ’ came the cry one morning and 


Gladys hurried out, to be met by the assist- 
ant half w av 

“There’s a plane here marked ninepenee," 
he said “Customer say s he’ll give sixpence, 
but that’s all he can possibly afford ” 
“Eightpence, eightpence, I won’t take 
less than eightpence, ’ said old Claymer 
xx hen the idea was submitted to him 

Gladys went out herself to see the cus 
tomer She had often found that she could 
make a sale where the assistant could not, 
for, as the Irish say, she had a way with 
her, and many a wavering customer fell 
before the magic of those pretty e3es and 
that gentle smile 

‘I’m very sorry ’ she said, going out, 
' but xx e can t take less than eightpence for 
this \ ou see it’s a x ery good plane, and 
very cheap at that We really couldn’t 
take less 

And then the plane nearl3 fell from her 
hand as the man tall, broad shouldered 
and in working clothes, turned round and 
their eyes met There was the face she 
had never forgotten, w ith its rugged out 
hue square chin and the peculiar bar of 
eyebrow Before her stood Harry Ka3 mes 
In that moment too he knew her, he 
recognised the face of the girl with whom 
he knew he had fallen in love at first sight 
They looked at each other as if spell 
bound, palsied to silence, and then he said 
stuttermgly, fumbling in Ins pocket 

“Oh— er — 3es— 3es I’ll take it, please” 
She handed the shilling which he offered 
to the assistant xxho wentunsideto get the 
change from the till 

“We— wc met once before, I think,” 
stammered Harry 

“Yes— yes— I— I think xxc did,” murmured 
Gladvs 

That was all The plane was wrapped 
up, Harry departed, raising his coarse cloth 
cap, and Gladys went back to the little 
sitting room at the back of the shop 

“Why, bless me, what’s the matter, 
girl * ’ said old Clayraer “\ou look ns if 
you’d had a fright You’re quite white 
Anything upset 3 ou ’ ’ 

* No, no, nothing, nothing, thank 3 ou, 
Mr Claymer ” 

But there were tears that da3 xxhen 
Gladys was by herself, tears that night 
before she slept tears for — well, she hardly 
kne xx for what n. ison She had seen the 
face which she had tho jght she would 
u*xer see again, and now that the nnex 
peeled, the almost incredible, ha I b ipp 
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hand as he stood by her chair, and some- 
how it seemed to Gladys as if he were wish- 
ing her a blessing. 

“I’m an old man, a hard old man, raj' 
*irl,” he said, and the croaking old voice 
trembled a little. “Eighty-seven next birth- 
day I am. But the world’s seemed a little 
easier since yon came.” 

Gladys learnt by degrees that the old 
raan was not so hard as he alleged himself 
to be. Cheeky little Charlie Collier told 
her more than one tale of old Claymer’s 
hiedness to poor people in the neighbour- 
hood, how he had helped Charlie's mother 
during bad times, and how all the beggars 
and cadgers in the district knew that old 
Amos Ctajrmer was always good for a 
penny when they lingered near his shop 
He tyas as hard as nails too, the boy said, 
and in the neighbourhood it was generally 
believed that he would sit at his shop door 
► without an overcoat till he was a hundred. 

, "tit Gladys couldn’t bear to sec him 
8 ‘tbag there in hischair waiting for custom 
I'lA* e "'it'd blew round his thin old 
body. Eighty.seven! It seemed incredible 
to her that a man of his years could sit 
there almost unprotected against the wind 
ana wet, and she absolutely forced him to 
on overcoat and wear it. And once 
this breaking down ol his rather stubborn 
will was accomplished, Gladys began to 
nave more of her own way with him; he 
swntd even to lean upon her alittle and to 
her advice, and when after a little she 
An v Hut he should have help in the 
be agreed, and a young assistant 
and the old gentleman u 
rh-,;, J l *. rst,at *ed to leave liis expo* 
chair and j ns - ]de ttle shop . i 

SSl5t ? nt had strict orders n*f to 
Toth- juries exposed outside th<shop 
Atf mSij? for any length of time, /or un- 
s bops have temptations>r0rjght- 
People, so when Gladys and old 
vmjmer were having their refedj, if the 
paired any instrnctions as to 
f wLf, n , ce of nn * rtic ' c [ or nkwh there 
„_5 ,!*aquery,he was to call ‘*Shoni” 
Cla j mer would lmm- Qa t and ♦' 

0 'Sect nnd conclude the sale. * 

. but Glad vs noticed that the nM 

nog failing him. F “ 1 5 
«'ra,n marvel. but arc mart ,.,V n 

Sfcopl" she nrnt nn; hrr^Ir , thc c p 
'■** tlit article to him and.br-cugbt 
.'•Shopf can-r ttec r T O-r „? l '- OM ' 

„ “ * °“ e m onung;and 


Gladys hurried out, to be met by the assist- 
ant half way. 

“There’s a plane here marked ninepecce,” 
he said. “Customer says he’ll give sixpence, 
but that’s all he can possibly afford. ” 

“Eightpence, eightpence, 1 won’t take 
less than eightpence,” said old Claymer 
when the idea was submitted to him. 

Gladys went out herself to see the cus- 
tomer. She had often found that she could 
make a sale where the assistant could not, 
for, as the Insb say, she had a way with 
her, and many a wavering customer fell 
before the magic of those pretty eyes and 
that gentle smile. 

“I’m very sorry,” she said, going out, 
“but we can’t take less than eightpence for 
this. You see, it’s a very good plane, and 
very cheap ate that. We really couldn’t 
take less "y 

And then tlfe plane nearly fell from her 
hand as th/ man, tall, ,broad-shonldercd 
and m worfing clothes, turned round and 
their eyes /net. There was the face she 
had neves'orgotten, with its rugged out- 
line, sqt/re chin and the peculiar bar of 
Before her stood Harry Kaymes. 

: moment too he knew her; he 
„ 1 the face of the girl with whom 

new he had fallen in love at first sight. 
^ Thevdooked at each other as if spell- 
1 -^.palsied to silence, and then he said 
ugly, fumbling in his pocket: 

-er— yes— yes, I’ll take^ it, please.” 
handed the shilling which he offered 
assistant, who wentiosideto get the 
laoge from the till, 

“We — we met once before, I think,” 
stammered Harry. 

“Yes— yes— I— I think we did,” murmured 
Gladys. 

That was all. The plane ' was wrapped 
up, Harry departed, raising his coarse cloth 
cap ; and Gladys went back to the little 
sitting-room at the back of the shop. 

_ “Why, bless me, what’s the matter, 
girl ?” said old daymen “You look as if 
you’d had a fright. You’re quite white. 
Anything upset you ?” 

“Xo, no, nothing, nothing, thank you, 
Mr. Clay met.” 

But there were tears that day when 
Gladys was by herself, tears that night 
before she slept, tears for— well, she hardly 
knew for what reason. She had seen the 
face which she had thought she would 
f'T 6 ' 5 ”; again, and now that the unex- 
pected, the almost incredible, had happen. 
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cd, the f ict seemed to bring her no joy, no 
happiness It was all so strange, so 
mysterious There he was in a working 
man s clothes, he looked poor And she, 
well she was really poor Oh, what would 
be the end of it all > What good was in 
their meeting again ’ 

And so Gladys went about her work 
the next day the usual day’s appointment 
and business, distraite, unhappy 

Ah, but tn the afternoon the sun shone 
again, for as she walked out to do some 
odds and ends of shopping, there, not 
many yards from the shop sauntering 
along as if with no particular object in 
view, was the man who had bought the 
plane the day before 

“May I walk with you a little way ’” 

he said There s something— rather— a 
good deal I wish to say totpu I’ve been 
waiting here for I don t kna£. ho T 'Y 
to see it you would come outw >r l. : 
dared to go in to ask for 
member me, don’t you ’ I 
recognised me ’ 

“Yes, I remember you And' 
remembered me too ? ’ 

“I could never fo-get „ 
never been out of my mind, out 

He stopped and to herself Gladys 
plied that word ' heart”— at least, 
aglow of happiness she liked tr 4 
that that was the w ord he meant 
said 

There was a gloomy, untended 
garden square close by, where rniscrat 
dingy trees and coarse grass struggled fo 
an existence against the London ur, just 
a little strip of a place it was, with asphalt 
paths and two hard benches Here, ns ii 
by instinct, it being a lonely,* quiet place, 
the two turnid their steps, and walking 
up and down the little pathway, the young 
couple, so strangely met again, talked 
shyly of themselves 

••I've been looking for you e\ery where- 
at least as "best 1 cotftoj sai& ttarry “A 
found you’d given up everything— house, 
money, estate, and had disappeared W hy, 
why, did you do that— why • 

‘ I— I mdn t think I was entitled to it if 
there was a real relation living,” said 
Gladys, fattcnngly She could not tell 
him the more prov oking reason why she 
bad left, that his father had insulted her 
ns be bad done 

'Ob, but that was foolish, that was 
wrong of you' said Harry “My father 



showed me a letter from jour solicitor say 
ing that you would give up even thing, * 
but you ought not to have done that, at 
one— no one else had any right to it Now 
tell me what you’ve Iren doing, where 
you’ve been all the time* I've thought 
often of you ” 

Shyness was gradually evaporating, 
and Gladys told, with reservations, how 
she had been earning her living 

* And you, you?” she said “Oh, don I 
be sorry for me I’ve found good friends, 
I've managed to live But we both seem 
to belong to the w orking classes now ” 

“Yes,’ answered Harri, rather shortly, 
“I quarrelled with my father, and I, too, 
have been earning a living of sorts I'm 
doing odd jobs at some building works not 
far away, carpentering and what not — 
anything that may be going But a 
regular job is wlvat I anv after ” 

Gladys saw that he was keeping some- 
thing back She wondered why he had 
quarrelled with Ins father, but of course, if 
be did not choose to tell her she could not 
ask lum 

“l wonder whether wcslnlf meet again ?” 
said Harry when Gladys at last declared 
that she must be going ‘I’ve one fairly 
decent suit left for Sundays Dyou think 
next Sunday I might perhaps sec you? I 
thought perhaps if you went out— at 
least— that is ’ 

Harry stopped— he felt ns if he could 
have kicked himself— it was like asking n 
cook to meet her young man Oh, well, 
hang it all, what did it matter’ He was 
just a working man, and phe was a work 
jng girl So lie plucked up his courage and 

led again *i 

* What I mean is this May I meet you' 
next Sunday afternoon?” he said 

“YCS, if you like,” said Gladjs, happy 
that htNiad spoken so frankly ‘ I some- 
times go t>ut nt about three o clock ” 

And long before that walk on Sunday 
hm 5rc«sV/v&— ywA wr, wimaty, prosaic 
walk along deserted London streets— each 
knew that fate had intervened had brought 
them together again, and each— well, each 
w ondered what the result would be When 
w ould he tell her that he — Gladj s felt her- 
self growing hot asshensked her own heart 
that unfinished question And he was ' 
thinking — "What would she saj if I risked 
her’” \\ hat mattered it if the daj was 
blowy and cold ? In their hearts was the 
sunshine of love, ns jet unacknowledged, 
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untold biding its time to bnrst forth in 
its beautiful splendour 

And so !o\e winged its way Harry 
with the cleverness of all true lovers learnt 
that Gladys often w ent out after the shop 
w as closed to make her purchases Casual 
meetings grew into appointments there 
Came another Sunday and another and 
then on the fourth he spoke 

It was in an unromant c street in the 
unromantic neighbourhood of the Ele 
pliant and Castle but tie street was 
empty also it was conveniently dim The 
two had been to church together and 
Harry slipped his arm through Gladys s 
and she felt a little thrill run through her 
for it was the first time he had allowed 
himself to be so intimate her breath came 
and went quickly She I new— as w bat 
woman does not ’—that he was going to 
say someth ng well something that she 
longed to bear By instinct they both 
stopped 

1 cant put c\ cry thing into words I 
can t say all that I mean said Harr} in 
a low strong vibrating \oice Ira a 
poor band at saying much dear (it came 
ith a rush the word dear ) but I 
lo\eyou I worship you with nil my heart 
and soul Could y ou love me just a little- 
just a little ’ For you re the only w oman 
in the whole of the world for me Could 
you could y ou try— just a little ’ 

Gladys turned her head and looked him 
m the face fully as n woman in lo\c 
should and without a trace of nervous 
ness or shyness she answered 

\cs more than n little for I love you 
\ery much 

My darling’ My own’ My queen 
The words came low but distinct and 
^thcir lips met 

; IV hat mattered lost money lost estates 
mid possessions ’ \\ hat mattered whether 
he were ) list a casual working man earn 
mg just n pittance and she just a w orking 
girl who might by politeness be termed a 
housekeeper? What mattered the whole 
worll? They were in love love had 
*poken nnd loy e had answered from heart 
to heart 

CIIU’TdK M\ 
u uni Ttxn. 

knd you gave up e\ crvthmg for me ? 
Gla lys looked up in a sort of wonder 
ment at Uirr\ as thev sat m the little 
room b bind the second ban 1 shop 


It was just a week since their marriage 
\c= they had been married in the little 
old church round the corner Old Mr 
Claymer had given Gladys away Meg in 
spite of being n married woman was 
bridesmaid and Ted was best man 

Harry had written to Guardene telling 
him that he had found the g rl he loved 
that he was steering straight for the port 
of happiness and asking hun to come to 
the wedding and «ee that tw o people even 
if thev were poor could be happy 

But Guardeue had not answered He 
was probably abroad on one of his fre 
quent trips So little Ted to w bom Hariy 
had taken a great fancy on account of his 
plucl and manliness under misfortune w as 
asked to be best man 

And it was a happy little tfarty m 
humble circumstances just those five 

f ieople who sat round the table in the 
ittle room at the back of the second hand 
shop— it w as early closing day chosen on 
purpose so that they could have a little 
wedding feast which old Mr Claymer in 
sisted on providing in peace And when 
the old gentleman who had gone to the 
luxury of a bottle of champagne for the occa 
ston rose and rather shakily proposed the 
health of the hr de and bridegroom Gladys 
and Harry looked at each other and knew 
that they w ouldn t change places with the 
highest bom in the land 

Harry had secured the permanent berth 
that he w as after that is to say lie had 
been taken on to the regular staff at 
thirty shillings a week and on this sum 
they were to live— and to be happy of 
course Old Clavmcr who seemed to be 
grow rag a little feeble his great years ns 
is often the case seeming to come suddcnlv 
upon him nearly cned when Gladvs sag 
gested that she ought to be thinking of 
leaving hm that she must be with her 
husband He said that Harr> could come 

nnd live in the hou«c that {f she 
independent— here the old man nearly go? 
cross— her husband could pav for h,l J 
and her food and possibly she m mu 0 " n 
descend to thrak that her SrvSf fi? 
house and shop were w orth S <J n the 
for the tw o of tl cm frce Iod S">S s 

npcur.rothS'r^Sk^"-'"" 
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. And now ^ ere they tvereat the end of sight. From the very first moment I san- 
their first week’s journey in marriage you your face was always with me 1 
They were as comfortable as could be couldn't bear to think of jour being treated 
expected, perhaps more so thanthe average in that way ” 

labourer earning thirty shillings a week, “And you gave up everything for rac ! ”, 
had no rent to pay Gladj s repeated the w ords as she looked 

They had just finished the arrangement again at her husband, and then she went 
of the weekly budget the portioning out of over to bun, put her arms round him and 
the shillings and pence so much for food, kissed him gentlj T 

so much for little incidental expenses, and "\nd to think that after all you refused 
so much to go into the savings bank, and me when Iwitlimj money was thro wn at 
then suddenly Harry — old CHvmer had your head' And I wouldntcven hear the 
■ Qn K gone to bed— with an irritable gesture sound of a our name, hated even to think 
pushed the paper and pencil away of you— no, that’s a fib’ But, after nil, 

“Eighteen pence a w eek ’’ he cried indig we ic come together, and we’re married, 
nantly ’ Eighteenpence a week 1 That’s mimed, warned ’ Just fancj tint! Why, 
about all there 11 be to put on one side for surely that s as good as riches isn't it’” 
your dress, as far as I can sec Pall' he And so bet ivcea the two mimed lovers 
laughed "bitterly , “how are you going to there was perfect understanding, and to 
get clothes out of that you who ought to see the w orient# man and Ins yoiwe wife 
be dressed as — well, just ns \ou ought to living happily on their tiny income it 
be dressed’ It makes me sick when I would never have been thought that once j 


think of it, it makes" me nogry And to they had lived m real luxury and would'. 
A1 i m y father that never ha\e dreamt of cloning their own 


think that it was through my L—v. - — , ~ 

you insisted on gi\ ing up everything I Oh, boots, of mending socks, or pitching 
if it wasn’t that-oh, that people would clothes But they were happy and that 
say that I wasnftcr your money for myself, was all that mattered Out of the weekly 
I should insist on your fighting it out with earnings they give themselves an occrt- 
my father, in the law courts if necessary- sional treat to the theatre, and one night 
but it’s too late for that now." , ° 5 ’ Gladys and Harry came home from see 

“No," answered Gladys firmly, “I left in ff a popular play from the gallery, the 
the house nnd said I would not return, young wife astonished her husband by sny- 
and I won’t I’ll never take any steps to mg cmphaticallj as they «at down to 
get that money back again , 1 gave it up supper 


Ireely nnd of tny own accord If there was „ . ... - 

a doubt if it wasn’t absolutely certain nnd make a fortune 
that c\ cry thing whs mine, I wouldnt 
keep it for a second , I couldn’t keep what 
I didn’t think belonged to me And besides, 
your father’s suggestion- 


ilnrry boj , I m going to write nnlay 
' I believe I could do 


“Queen ofSlicba, my lovely one,” said 
Hhitj, smiling nnd lighting his pipe, “you 
know I admire you above precious stones, , 


Gladys suddenly stopped She hadnt but— forgive jour adoring slave asking 
mennttosaj that, it had slipped out Snc you— have you ever written anything m 
bit her lips sorry that she had gone so far, your life?” 

nnd Ilnrry broke m quickly * Oh yes lots of things’ And some of 

“I know, I know, dear I’ve known all them I’ve had printed too I used to write 
along,” lie said “1 knew of the suggestion w hen I was w ith dear old uncle Yes, and 
mv father had made to vou t and that was sometimes I got paid for it too But 1 was 
why I— why I quarrelled with him I said lazy, I think, nnd I didn t keep it up, 
it wns infamous— and so it was— to trv though uncle nlw ays said 1 had brains *’ 
nnd blackmail a girl into marriage, and “Well, now you come to speak Of It 1 
then I walked ont, and I’ve never seen lnm have perceived nttimes just ntmv glimmer 
s,n «" , >ngof intelligence IYrhaps by nnd by ft 

“\ou— you, jou did that forme Harry’ Will mature ” 1 J > 

And you never told me that before’ \ou 
gave up everything for the sake of a girl «eats 

you l>n<l only -een once?’ share m the money e.„,er, so mere. reuj 

‘A girl whom I lnd onh seen once, hut come nlong. master’ See Hint the ns i* 
wuthwhom 1 had fallen In love nt first op t II gotobycbjeTooV 


“\ou’rc n pig, nnd you shan’t have floyj 
ats for ray nice new play, and you shan’t 
’arc in the money cither, so there. Now, 
i ” i/w - J rae along, master “ 
i love nt first out all right, nnd v 
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old Mr Claymer * Harry, I’m afraid he’s 
not to be much longer 'with us He looked 
very, very old when I saw him sitting by 
the fire to-day, poor old fellow ” 

“Well, we’ll look after him as long as 
he’s alue Has he any relations I 
wonder 7,1 

“Not a solitary soul, I believe, and not 
a fncad, though he’s got lots of acquain 
tances round here, and they all like him, in 
spite of his funny ways, all the same I 
don’t think he’s got a real friend Come 
along now 1 ’ 

It w as indeed as Gladys had said Old 
Ir CHymer was undoubtedly breaking 
He was getting so feeble so \ery 
aky on his legs, though his bratn seemed 
is keen as ever, and one dayjust a flicker 
if the old, assumed anger flames up when 
lladys came in from her shopping 
He w as seated at the table w rittng and 
t seemed as if he had not expected her 
tack so soon for he hastily blotted his 
locumentand put it in his pocket, and 
;hen snapped out 

“l thought you said you weren t coming 
>ack for an hour 7 You’ve only been gone 
nlf an hour What do you w ant poking 
n here for 7 ” 

“Disagreeables now * ’ said Gladys, 
smiling ‘ W ho was it said ‘Let not your 
tngry passions nse’ ?” 

Old Claymer was always amenable to a 
ittlejoke, and lie grinned as he reached 
: or his hat and coat 

“I’m going out, I’m going out,” he 
said “1 shan’t be long ” 

"Well, mind y ou’rc careful, that’s all 
I don’t Iikeyou to go verv far by yourself ” 
“All right, all right' I’m not a baby' ’ 
The old man left with half a chuckle, 
md when he came back in half an hour s 

r ie — Gladys had begun to get anxious — 
arrived jn n cab That to him was a 
rcry unaccustomed luxury, for lie w oukl 
never spend an extra penny on himself if 
he could help it He was not mean where 
the house was concerned, though he said 
«e had to b* careful, but his personal 
Rants \\ere never extravagant, in fact 
they were not even properly attended to 
times 

Charlie Collier, who was growing quite 
R young man, helped the old man from the 
sab into the parlour 

“I don't think lie'll last much longer, 
tatim,” whisp-rcd Charlie to Gladys “His 
breathing seems so bad ” 

17% — I 


And Charlie was quite right Old 
Clavmer did not last much longer 

He dropped into the cushioned chair by 
the side of the fireplace and smiled up his 
thanks at Charlie and Gladys noted what 
a pleasant smile it w as 

"That’s right, my boy, that's right'" he 
said faintly putting out his hand “Always 
be kind to the old, always be kind— that’s a 
good boy ” 

“Now, how do you feel 7 " said Gladys, 
undoing his comforter and coat “Do you 
feel vv arm enough 7 Won’t you hav e your 
chair a little closer to the fire 7 " 

The breathing was a little steadier now, 
but the old, very old looking face was a 
strange, transparent white The head 
nodded a little to and fro It seemed as if 
vitality was being drained away, and 
Gladys, alarmed, beckoned to Charlie and 
told him to go for the doctor “There now, 
let me tuck the shaw 1 round you and give 
you this footstool,” said Gladys 

Gladys knelt to lift the old man’s feet 
on to the stool and to tuck the shawl 
round him and then as she looked up she 
saw his old hand wavering and shaking, 
as if he were trying to reach something 
At last he succeeded, and she saw what he 
had wanted to do , he had wanted to place 
his hand on her head It seemed to please 
lnm for it to be there, so she just remained 
in her kneeling position and she heard the 
old voice w Inch she had grown to love — for 
she saw through his rough lmsk— suddenly 
grow as strong as it used to be when she 
first knew- it 

“You’ve been a good girl," said old 
Cliymer “You’ve been my daughter over 
again to me God bless you, my dear, God 
bless you And don’t forget Cramer ” 

The voice broke aw ay and died off, the 
hand slipped Glady s rose to her feet She 
sm m a minute what liad happened Old 
Mr Claymer wasdend 

It was just the death of c heer old age, 
peaceful and liappv No pain, the doctor 
said, just simplv life flickering aw ay 

“He must have died happily," «=aid the 
doctor “Look at his smile 1 Strange 
how happy the dead often look The 
old man couldn’t have had a better 
death ’’ 

It was a blow to Gladys, the loss of 
this old man, for he had been so kind to 
her But she realised that death must 
have come some time, and it had come 
now m a peaceful guise 
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So she and Harry made the necessary 
-arrangements for his funeral 

They searched Ins desk to see if th-re 
was any memorandum any trace of rcla 
tions or fnends but there x\as non* just 
simply a few receipted bills and business 
papers nothing else All was m order 
there was no money owing apparently 
There was a little bag containing gold and 
a folded paper which explained that this 
money was for the expenses of his funeral 
and to pay any outstanding debts of rent 
rates or taxes which might be du* but 
there were no other debts the thin old 
liandwrittng satd 

And so they buried him w ith the 
natural sorrow that all must feel at the 
loss of one who was 1 nown ~nd loved 
wnen living but tempered with gratitude 
that hts end was p ace And many were 
the humble little tributes of flowers from 
the poor folk round to whom old Claym*r 
had been kinder than many c\ er knew 

All the neighbours had a kind w ord to 
say for him Harry said Gladys that 
evening in the little room where the ol l 
coat and hat still Imaging on the peg 
behind the door seemed strangely forlorn 
lies He was a met. old boy in spite 
of his funny ways But now sweetheart 
I ve been thinking \\ e ve taken the poor 
old fellow to his last bed— may God rest 
lus soul— but we still lia\e a duty to 
perlorm to lus memory at any rate M hat 
is to become of what he has left behind 
htm ? Do you know anvthingof Ins wishes 
ns to Ins shop 7 I suppose there s n living 
to be made here 7 

* I don t think he made very much out 
of it, just about enough to keep himself 
and pav the boy s mid the assistant s 
wages and pay me and the rent I vc 
been thtnking about it too Harrs Me 
can t stop ou here 1 suppose 7 

I don t know what to do We might 
stop here ml then some distant relative 
or another might come along an! \\c 
might find ourselves m trouble and lie 
accused of trespass or something I thi ik 
well go and sec the Poor Mans Lawyer 
—but I shall insist on paving something 
I don t want things for nothing * 

The Poor Mans lawyer is an ad mi 
rable institution in the South of Loudon 
Three times a week perhaps oftener 
kindly hearted legal men attend at a 
certain mission room to give free legal 
ad wet to those who arc in need of it and 


can t afford a solicitor s fee for those 
who cau afford a trifle but not fall fees 
th-ir assistauc is also at call . 

And it was to one of these Lind hearted 
m"a that Harry explained the position of 
Gladys and lnms"lf with regard to old 
Mr Claym-r s shop 

Uu’ said the lawyer, its a very 
funny position isn t it 7 The landlord 
of course can claim possession of hts 
prop rty if h* likes I don t suppose then, s 
much good will to the business and the 
stock isn t worth a fortune I daresav 
\ou re sure there are no relatives 7 
None that we can trace 
Well then 111 tell you what I should 
do l should stop on there and I ecp the 
shop op n Keep a strict account o: 
every thing and if any relatives turn up 
or n^ w ill xs found you 11 be able to give 
on account of your stewardship 

Ynd so it w as settled Harry and Gla ly« 
stayed on at th* shop Charlie being pro 
mote 1 at a small rise of salary to manager 
tlic former assistant having obtained n 
b-rtli elsewhere And another small hoy 
was instituted into the outside work 

Ilarrv boy said Gladys after a 
month I can sec no good in keeping the 
shop on Its really not paying its way, 
and to make up the rent we shall have to 
draw on our savings— not much only n 
few shillings but still they 11 have to go 
And every day the profit grows smaller 
\ on— you don't say that Gladys! 
Harry a face suddenly turned pale Can t 
we hang on lore anyhow > No its all 
right sweetheart Im not ill but I in 
worried I m anxious Its not for myself 
that I care its for a ou I \e been think v 
mg about you nil day 1 ve— I ve got th«i 
sack It up«ct me at first but then l 
thought well the shop will help \V^ 
shunt starve ns so many others nr? 
doing 

starve’ Sack 1 Harry dear vvlntdO 
you i can ? 

Its true dear l ve got the sack 
Trades in an awful state— oh you must 
have seen the poverty round here creeping 
on by degrees 1 1 m just simply an unsktH - 
ed labourer I go first There 11 be hundred* i 
of others out direct]? an! with the winter * 
coming on— well 1 don t know what 
shall do i 

Oh we re not going to worry Harry 1 
dear We shall b nil right I\r laps trad 
in the shop will get better I shall leaf* 
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Charlie to look after it altogether, and 
j*tken I shall get some work, you see if I 
ydon’t Then perhaps we can gi\e the shop 
up altogether and take the key to the 
Poor Mao’s Lawyer as soon as we get 
something to do Oh, we shall both soon 
get Work, I'm sure \ou see, just at 
present we're running the shop for nothing, 
and being out of pocket o\ er it, too \es, 
we'll gi\ e it up Oh, \\ e shall be all right, 
old boy 

Gut all the same a sick fear filled 
Gladys’s heart that night She had, indeed, 
een the signs of poverty creeping on with 
| nick, burned feet , she knew what dis 
ress there was, she knew how scarce w ork 
vas, bat she had not spoken of it to 
larry ; she had tried not to think of what 
night come, and now the blow had fallen 
larry was out of work 

Out of 'll ork * These to some may not 
eeni such dread w ords, but to the poor 
hey sound like the knell of doom Out of 
York in the winter 1 

Soon there was but little coal in the 
rellar, soon there was none at all Soon 
ood began to grow scarce Harry and 
Sladys paw bed the few things they had to 
pawn, and Harry gutted his teeth and 
swore to himself, as he saw Gladys grow 
ng thinner and whiter, as he saw her 
shiver with the cold, while the takings in 
die shop grew less until they d\\ indled to 
lothing 

Then came the day when there wasn’t a 
pennj m the little cash box or in their 
pockets, and they had had nothing to eat 
[or more than twelve hours Harry looked 
.jpund the little parlour savagely 

GJadys,' he said “Nobody will come for 
i-4ninow Let’s hue a dealer in and see 
what he’ll give us for them ” 

"Harry, Harry,' said Gladys gently, 
taking him by the arm, “they’re not ours, 
you know.l they’re not ours ’’ 

"I don’t care, I don't care 1 I'm not 
going to see my wife starve ” 

"But you wouldn’t steal, Harry, would 
you? * 

‘Yes, I would, sooner than sec you 
^ant 1 No, no, darling, I didn’t mean 
that,” be w ent on, as he saw Gladj s turn 
away with a sad look on her face “But 
it shard to see you want It ait, wait a 
minute * There’s Guardene * I II send to 
mm He must surely be back m England 
by now He’s never answered ^-letter 


Ftt send him a w ire and he can telegraph 
me some money But the sixpence 1 Where 
am I to get sixpence from ? There isn’t a 
sixpence in the w hole of the street Ab ah, 
Gladys, what is it, what is it ?’’ 

Gladys reeled and nearly fell, and Harry 
laid her gently on the shabby old 
sofa 

“It was nothing, dear, nothing," she 
said faintly “Only just a little momen- 
tary weakness, that was all ” 

But it was more than that, it was 
weakness caused by want of food, by 
anxiety just the w eakness of hunger 

1 Wait, w ait there, darling * I’ll get 
some money somehow, I sweap** I will By 
the God that made me, I’m not going to 
see you starve 

Desperate, maddened, out of his mind 
almost, Harry rushed out into the shop, 
snatched up the first few second hand tools 
which w ere in his reach, and hurried with 
them to the nearest paw nbroker’s 

“Full up,” said the pawnbroker shortly 
“I haven’t got room in the shop for 
another pledge ” 

“Even the paw nbroker w on’t help me 
said Harry to himself 

And he offered the tools at the shop of a 
dealer in old iron, who justlaughed at him, 
and told him that he couldn’t afford to buy 
anything now , trade was so bad 

‘ Like to leave ’em, I’ll give you two- 
pence," said the man, “and yon can have 
’em back any time you want ’em ” 

Twopence I Twopence * Harry laughed 
as he stood outside with the two coppers 
in his hand Tw opence l And his w ife was 
starving 1 She couldn’t eat dry bread , she 
wanted soup, something nourishing, some- 
thing hot 

And as he laughed again, a man, pros 
perous looking, well-dressed, smoking a 
cigar, looked him up and down An 
honest, worthy man, this, an ex shop 
keeper who had caved money and retired, 
and to whom the words “out of work” 
spelt nothing This happened to be the 
nearest way to bis destination, and bis 
attention was attracted to this pale faced, 
wild eyed man who was laughing and 
muttering to himself 

“Twopence* Ever seen twopence be 
fore said Harry — his reason was almost 
taken from him, bis teeth showed in 
horrid grin “Tvv opence 1 That’s w" 
I’ve got to buy things with for my* 
and she s starving, starv mg, do y ’ 
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stand* Twopence is all we have m the 
world Funny isn t it * Twopence* 

The prosperous man retreated a step or 
two frightened and looked round fora 
policeman 

Tw opeace ' Harry stepped up to him 
again You look the sort of man who 
would have money about you I suppose 
you wouldn t lend me a few shillings 
w ould you or give them to me * 

Now then now then what s all this 
about * Uoie on 1 

A policeman had strolled up and givcu 
Harry a little push and this roused the 
maddened man s anger to irresponsible 
rage and bftnd wrath 

\ou— don t you touch me ' Don t you 
dare 1 

By this time the usual crowd had col 
lected and the policeman was getting 
anxious , his inspector m qht be round at 
nn\ moment 

Non come on come on ! *a»d the 
officer not unkindly \\ e don t w ant an) 
scenes 


VI! right, 1 m coming 
\ ery w ell then get on ' 

The policeman ga\e Ilarrt anotlici 
push and at that touch the flame of aogei 
U.apt right uptofe\er heat Harr) "ai 
in that state of mind when reason ant 
insamt) were just decided by a hairs 
breadth A red light flamed before him 
it seemed as if all the injustice of the w arid 
was heaped on his head and before lit 
knew what he was doing he turned struct 
out with his fist and the policeman was 
ou the ground 

Uniustifiable assault of course but foi 
the moment the man was n 1 inatic there 
was no doubt of it Gnef anger, anxictv 
for Ins wile had driven him out of Ins 
mind 

But the law takes no cognisance oi 
such temporary insamt) , it is hard and 
just Harry rccei\cd a month s imprison, 
nient * 

(To be continued ) 


1NDIVN RAILWAY SLUVICl S 

Recommendations of the Pliicic Serwlcs Commission 


T HIS paper has Iren prepared to show 
that unlike the Indian Civil nod 
certain other services the State 
Railway Revenue Establishment has no 
restrictions against pare Indians The 
Secretary of ^tnte and the Government of 
India have laid down from as early a tunc 
as the year 1870 (the State Railways 
having been started from about the year 
1809) that all appointments on the State 
Railways are open to Indians and every 
encouragement should be given and every 
effort made to give the largest possible 
employment to Indians on the Railways 
These declarations have fully maintained 
tl e «p nt of the I nrharaentnry Acts of 
1S33 and 1853 and of the Royal Pro 
clamation of 18 u 8 But under the nrti 
CcnUnmers systematically ) aid by tie 
monop ihsts, indiaas who so popula 
Uon number 9)91 per cent and m 
Eng! sh literacy 82 per rent of the w hoi 


at present hold only 10 and G per cent of 
the appointments in *hc superior grades 
pf the State Railways carrying salaries a 
Its 200 and above and of Ks 500 at \ 
above respectively while Europeans dtr. 
Anglo Indians who form only 0 09oiv'., 
whole population and 18 per rent of th sc 
literate in English hold 90 and 91 per 
cent of those appointments respectively 
This paper has been prepared for the 
information of the general public and tbc 
Indian members of the Legislative Councils 
who have been nil vised by the Royal 
Commission to watch and sec that their 
recommendations in regard to these 
services arc earned out The paper also 
appeals to the Government of India and 
the Railway Board to lay down with the 
assistance of Indian representatives sacb 
rales and regulations na will givedae eflert 
to tl e recommendations of the Rojal 
Commission 
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The recommendations of the Royal 
Commission in regard to the State Kail 
wayKe\enue Establishment fully uphold 
the former orders and rulings of Go\ern 
meat and insure that until such time as 
suitable arrangements are made for the 
recruitment of the whole Railway service 
entirely in India, 50 per cent of the 
appointments made in India shall be given 
to pure Indians mcludiog Burmans This 
is an advance on the existing rulings and 
orders of Government on the subject and 
it is our business to see that efiect is given 
to this recommendation and that the 
artificial barriers which have so long 
stood in the way of Indians are effectual^ 
removed 

As far as possible the references to the 
existing rulings and orders of Government 
have been fully gi\en, as they are likely 
to be forgotten owing to the lapse of 
time since they were issued It is very 
desirable to have these rulings and 
orders known in India as widely as 
ossible, as very few Indians seem to 
now what opportunities are open to them 
and how they can secure them 

The recommendations of the Public 
Services Commission with regard to the 
\nrious branches of the Indian Railway 
Services are contained in the different 
chapters of the Report of the majority of 
the Commissioners and m Anuexures VI, 
XVIII, and XIX With them should be 
read the remarks and recommendations 
at pages 373— SG and 391— 438 by Sir M 
B Cbanba! kcie.csi and Mr Justice 
Abdur Rahim Annexure VI refers to tbe 
Audit and Accounts which comes under 
the Indian Finance Department , Annexure 
XYIII refers to the Engineering Establish 
,«mentof the F W Department including 
the Railway Engineering, and Annexure 
XIX fefers to the State Railway Revenue 
Establishment including the management, 
the Traffic, the Locomotive, the Carriage 
ami Wagon, and the Stores Departments 
The first two departments coming m 
annexures VI and XVIII embrace branches 
of the services which deal with railway 
work as w ell as u ork in other branches of 
Government Administration , while th“ 
four departments dealt with in Annexure 
XIX are entirely for railway Admimstra 
tioo and it is proposed therefore to deal 
m this pap»r with this annexure mainly 
In the^introductory paragraph to anue 
sure XIX the Commissioners have remark- 


ed that State railways worked by Com 
panies are administered by th“ir Boards 
of Directors and did not com 1 * within the 
scop** of the Commissioner’s enquiry The 
Commissioners were no doubt the best 
judges of the s^ope of their enquiry, but 
the Commissioners lm e themselves noted 
that the administration of the Companies 
is “subject to tbe Controlling Authority of 
Government ’ Tbe State railways, w hich 
these Companies work as agents of the 
Government are the absolute property of 
the Government and all appointments 
made by the Companies are subject to con 
firmation by the Government Under these 
circumstances whether the appointments 
of staff for tbe State Railways worked by 
Companies were withm the scope of the 
Commissioners enquiry or not, those 
appointments should certainly be made 
and governed by the same principles 
and general rules as may for the time 
being b» in force on State railways 
administered by the direct agency of 
Government especially with regard to 
the unrestricted employment of Asiatic 
Indians 71ie State railways worked by 
the companies form 72 1G per cent of the 
total mileage of the Indian State railways 
In the interests of Indians it is absolutely 
necessary that the appointments under 
the companies should be made on the same 
principles as may for the time being be in 
force on the state worked railways The 
Railway Board should, we submit insist 
upon the companies’ following the Govern 
meat principles before according their con 
firmation to any appointment which m*iy 
be made by the companies m contra\en 
tion of the Government rulings This 13 
absolutely necessary as long as these com 
jiames continue under their .present ms 
tracts 

In reply to the Hon’ble Sir Dinshaw 
Eduljee Wachas question m the Viceroy’s 
Council at Delhi on 28th February 1917, 
the Hon’ble Sir Robert Gillan referred to a 
recent advertisement by the G I P com 
piny inviting applications from Indian 
gentlem“n for appointments in the supe- 
rior grades of their Traffic department, 
and to the proposals which the East 
Indian Kail w ay Company had submitted 
to the Railway Board for the training of 
Indians to qualify them for appointment 
as officers m the Locomotive Department 
These w ere given as instances of theatti 
tude of the companies to the question and 
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stand’ Twopence is all we have m the 
world Funny, isn t it ? Twopence 1 

The prosperous mau retreated a step or 
two frightened, and looked round for a 
policeman 

* Tw opence ’ * Harry stepped up to linn 
again 'Aoulook the sort of man who 
would have money about you 1 suppose 
you v. ouldn t lend me a few shillings 
w ould you, or give them to me 1 * 

‘ Now then, now then what’s all this 
about ? &lo\e ou ' 

A policeman had strolled up and given 
Harry a little push and this roused the 
maddened man s anger to irresponsible 
rage and blind wrath 

A ou— don’t you touch me ' Don t you 
dare 1” 

By tins time the usual crow d had col 
lected, and the policeman was getting 
anxious , his inspector might be round at 
any moment 

Now, come on come on I said the 
officer not unkindly \\ e don t want any 
scenes ’ 


*' \ll right, I’m coming " 

‘ Very well then get on ' ’ 

The policeman ga\e IInrrj another 

E ush and at that touch the flame of anger 
apt right up to fever heat II am was 
in that state of mind when reason and 
insanity were just decided by a hair’s 
breadth A red light flamed before him , 
it seemed as if all the injustice of the world 
was henped on his head and before he 
knew what he was doing he turned, struck 
out with his fist, and the policeman was 
ou the ground * 

Unjustifiable assault of course, but for 
the moment the man was a lunatic, there 
was no doubt of it Griel anger, anxittv 
for Ins wile had druen him out of hes 
mind 

But the law takes no cognisance ol 
such temporary insanity , it is hard and 
just Harry received a month s imprisons 
ment L 

( To be continued) 


INDIAN RAILWAY SLRVICLS 
Recommend vtions of the Ptnuc Sun ices Commission 


T HIS paper 1ms been prepared to show 
that, unlike the Indian Civil and 
certain other serrices the State 
Railway Revenue Establishment has no 
restrictions against pure Indians The 
Secretary of State and the Government of 
India have laid dow n from as carl} a time 
as the rear 3870 (the State Railways 
having been started from about the year 
1809) that nil appointments on the State 
ttatln ays arc open to Indiana and every 
encouragement should be given and every 
effort made to give the largest possible 
employment to Indians on the Railways 
These declarations have fully maintained 
the spirit of the Parliamentary Acts of 
1833 and 1853 and of the Royal Pro 
daraation of 1853 Rut under the nrti 
ficial banters svstcmatically laid by the 
monopolists Indians who m ponuli 
tion number SO 01 per cent an! in 
hnghsh literacy 8.1 per cent of the whole 


nt present hold only 10 and G per cent of 
the nppomtments in the superior grndeC. 
of the State Railways carrying salaries tr 1 
Rs 200 and above, and of Rs GOO nr*t5 
above respectively , while Europeans 
Anglo Indians who form only OOOoi'".' 
whole population and 18 per cent ol tl» Se v 
literate in English hoIJ 90 and 93 per 
cent of those appointments respectively 
This paper has been prepared for the 
inform itton of the geo crii oubiientsd t!te 
Indian members ol the Legislative Councils 
who have been advised by the Royal 
Commission to watch and sec that their 
recommendations in regard to these 
services arc earned out. f he paper also 
appeals to the Government of India and 
the Railw ay Board to lay down with the ; 
assistance of Indian representatives sneb i 
rules and regulations as vv ill give due effect 
to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission 
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The recommen lations of the Royal 
Commission in regard to the State Rail 
way Rexeuue Establishment fully uphold 
the former orders and rulings ot Go\ern 
ment and insure that until such time as 
suitable arrangements are made for the 
recruitment of the whole Railway service 
entirely in India 50 per cent of the 
appointments made in India shall be given 
to pure Indians including Burmins This 
is an advance on the existing rulings and 
orders of Governm°nt on the subject and 
it is our business to see that eflect is gnen 
to this recommendation and that the 
artificial barriers which have so long 
stood in the way ot Indians are effectually 
removed 

As far as possible the references to the 
existing rulings and orders of Government 
have been fully given as they are 1 hely 
to he forgotten owing to the lapse of 
time since they were issued It is very 
desirable to have these rulings and 
orders known m India as widely as 
ossible as verv few Indians seem to 
now what opportunities are open to them 
and how they can secure them 

The recommendations of the Public 
Services Commission with regard to the 
lanous branches of the Indian Railway 
Sen ices are contained in the different 
chapters of the Report of the majority ot 
the Commissioners and in Annexures \ I 
Will and Xrv With them should be 
read the remarks and recommendations 
at pages 373— 8G and 394 — 48S by S r M 
B Chanbal kcie c s i and Mr Justice 
Abdnr Rahim Annexure M refers to tie 
Audit and Accounts which comes under 
the Indian Finance Department Annexure 
X\ III refers to the Engineering Establish 
>mentofthe P W n epartment including 
the Railway Engineering and Annexure 
\I V refers to the State Railway Revenue 
Establishment including the management 
the Traffic the Locomotive the Carriage 
and Wagon and the Stores Departments 
The first two departments coming in 
annexures VI and W III embrace branches 
of the services which deal with railway 
work as well as w ork m other branches of 
Government Administration while th» 
four departments dealt with in Annexure 
•XlX are entirely for railway Admuustra 
tion and it is proposed therefore to deal 
in tli s pap°r with this annexure mainly 

In the introductory paragraph to a ane 
xure XIX the Commissioners have remark 


ed that State railways w oriel by Com 
panies are administered by their Boards 
of Directors and did not com® within the 
scop" of the Commissioner s enq Jiry The 
Coranuss oners were no doubt the best 
judges of the s ope of their enquiry bat 
the Commissioners have thems , *hes noted 
that the adra mstratioa of the Companies 
is subject to th“ C mtrollmg Authority of 
Government The State railways which 
thes" Companies work as agents of the 
Government are the absolute property of 
the Government and all appointments 
made by tl e Companies are subject to con 
firmation by the Government Under these 
circumstances whether the appointments 
of staff for the State Railways worked by 
Companies were within the scope of the 
Comnnss oners enquiry or not those 
appointments should certainly be made 
and goierned by the same principles 
an 1 general rules as may for the time 
being b" in force on State railways 
administered by the direct agency of 
Government especially with regard to 
the unrestricted employment of Asiatic 
Indians The State railways w-orked by 
the compan es form 72 1G per cent of the 
total mileage of the Indian State railways 
In the interests of Indians it is absolutely 
necessary that the appointments under 
the companies should be made on the same 
principles as may for the time being be in 
force on the state worked railways The 
Railway Board should we submit insist 
upon the companies following the Govern 
inent principles before according their con 
firraation to any appointment wh ch may 
be made by the companies in contra\en 
tion of the Goverement rulings This is 
absolutely necessary as long as these com 
.names continue under their .oresent con 
tracts 

In reply to the Hon ble Sir Dmshaw 
Eduljee Wachag question m the Viceroy s 
Council at Delhi on 28th February 1917 
tl e Hon ble Sir Robert Gillan relerred to a 
recent advertisement by the GIF com 
pany inviting applications from Indian 
gentl“ra"n for appointments in the supe 
rior grades of their Traffic department 
and to the proposals wh ch the East 
Ind an Railway Company bad submitted 
to th" Railwav Board for the training ol 
Indians to qualify them for appointment 
as offi ers in the Locomotive Department 
Th“se weregiveu as instances of theatti 
tude oi the companies to the question and 
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tbe Government feft that the companies 
would co operate tn giving effect to the 
Government policy to increase the number 
of Indians in the higher branches of the 
railway service Inis shows that the 
Government of India realize the importance 
of bringing the companies round to their 
own policy in this matter But the matter 
should not be left to the choice of the com 
panics, who may now, in order to secure 
an extension of the term of their contracts, 
make such concessions to Indians It 
should be definitely Kid down that the 
Government principle for employing In 
dians should equally apply to all State 
railways, whether worked Hjy Government 
or through the agency of companies This 
question is of great magnitude and of vital 
importance to Indians, as there are on the 
eleven company worked railways about 
1116 appointments in the superior grades 
carrying a total monthly pay of about Rs 
8,71,095 according to the Classified List 
and Distribution Return of Railway Estab 
lishment for the half year ending 30th June 
1912 The individual pay of these ap 
pointments varied from Rs 150 to Rs 
3,500 per month, whil? there may be an 
equal or larger number of appointments in 
the subordinate grades, the pay of which 
varied on the Government worked State 
Railways from Rs 60 to Rs 700 per 
month These appointments for the com 
pany worked lines are not shown in the 
publication mentioned above Having 
dealt with this important subject, we 
■would now proceed to deal with the re 
commendations of the commission relating 
to the appointments in the Superior 
Revenue Establishment of State Railways 

These recommendations are summarised 
os follows in paragraph 17, nnnexure, 
XIX, page 344 of Volume I oitlie Report — 

“ (i) The European element in the Traffic Depart 
ment to the extent needed should be provided by 
Royal Engineer officer* and all other officer* (hould 
be recruited In India Officer* *bonld be appointed in 
England only if no suitable candidate is forth coning 
in India 

(u) Selected subordinates to the Locomotive end 
Carriage &. W agon Departments should be given as 
comprehensive a tram ng as possible with a view to 
their promotion to the superior staff 

(i >) Statutory 
ted a* apprent ce p 1 . 

Sheds of the State Railways 

( ») Officer* should be appo nled In England to 
tlic Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon Depart' 

idlm ° n *^ ^ no * n 'tnble cand date is fortbeom tig in 


i of India should be adont 


(v) tod sat should be appointed it at least 50 
p»r cent of the vaconc es in the Sop rior Reveoue 
establishments for which recruitment is made > n 

(vi) Appointments to the Traffic department in 
India sho il I normally be made by direct recruitment 
Irom among candidates w th a prescrib'd education 
at qual fication 

(vii) An otfi"er of the State ra I ways should be 
appointed to serve on the India Office selection com 
mittee for the Traffic department 

(tii ) lo malting appointments in England to the 
Traffi department preference should be given to can 
didates with experience of Railway traffic work 

(iv) In making appointments m England to the 
Locomotive and Carnage and Wagon Departments 
preference should be given to candidates who have 
passed the A V Inst C E Examination or an 
equivalent test Appointments should be made with 
the advice of a selection comm ttee 

(x) A mm mum educational qualification should 
be prescribed for admission to the stores department 
preference being given to candidates with a know 
ledge of mechanics 

(xi) Appointments in India should be made with 
tbe advice of a selection committee 

(xu) The pay of traffic superintendents should be 

increased 

(xm) New entrants to the Stores department 
should not be entitled to exchange compensation 
allowance 

(xit) Officers appointed in India to the Locomo 
tire and Carriage and Wagon departments should 
enter in a lower grade than officers appointed in Eng 
land 

(it) Officers appointed in Xnd a should be subject 
to the Indian ser* « leave rules 

(xtiJ Tbe rate of interest payable on deposits and 
bonuses in the Railway provident iund should be in 
creased to 4 per cent , and the Government bonus 
should be fixed at 100 per cent on officers contn 
bntions 

These recommendations are in regard to 
the five departments, viz , Management, 
Traffic, Locomotive, Carriage and 
Wagon, and Stores The Locomotive and 
the Carnage and Wagon Departments are 
technical, requiring a good knowledge of 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering , 
while the Management, Traffic and Stores ’ 
Departments need a good general educa- 
tion before the training in practical work 
of the Departments is given 

The former rulings and orders are con- 
tained in Government of India P W D- 
Nos 1450—55 E R dated 27th November 
1878 and No« 128—44 R E dated 10th 
November 1879 The former stated that 

the Secretary of State has frequently impressed 
on the Government of India the expediency of tm 
ploying the Natives of India .u posts of importance 
to a larger extent than jt has hitherto been found 
practicable to do and the Government of lad a has 
bad tfce subject nuder serious consideration 

In the latter Resolution the Government 
of India laid down thot 
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"Jt should hs dearly understood that till posts in 
the Revenue Establishment ol State Railways arc 
open to Natives of lad is, and as mrn ia every respect 
qualified lor the superior grades are found, the 
Government of India will be gtad to receive from 
Local Administrations recommendations for their 
employment in suitable positions.” (The italics are 
ours}. 

From these orders it 5s evident that all 
appointments on State Railways are open 
■ o Indians. The proportion of “at least 
;fty per cent.” given in clause V of the 
ecommendations of the Commission does 
n no way restrict the employment of 
ndians. It is intended to ensure that 
ifty per-cent ; of the new appointments 
nade in India are at once given to 
'Indians and Burmans of unmixed Asiatic 
fescent” (See paragraph 33, page 23 of the 
Report), as the Commissioners have ex- 
pressly stated in paragraph 35 page 26 of 
:he Report that they have fixed the mini- 
num proportion as a temporary palliative 
where Indians are clearly not being em- 
ployed in sufficient numbers and the Com- 
nissioners wished “nothing which will 
prevent qualified Indians where available 
rom being appointed in any number on 
their merits." 

Management Branch. 

The Commissioners have remarked that 
“no question arises as to the management 
branch of the Railway Department, as 
this contains only a few administrative 
posts which are filled by the most capable 
officers already in the Department” 
(paragraph 31 page 22 of the Report). It 
is true that the Agents, Deputy Agents and 
and Assistant Agents are usually selected 
from the officers already in the lower 
Departments of the State Railway Revenue 
Establishment. But the point to be 
tonsidered by Government and always 
to be borne in mind is that at least one of 
the officers of the management Branch on 
each Railway should be an Indian to 
look after the needs and interests of Indian 
passengers, Indian merchants and Indian 
Railway Servants, which an Indian alone 
properly understands and can adequately 
appreciate, as the majority of Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians know little or nothing 
about the social life and customs of the 
people, or of the business ways of Indian 
trade. This is very important and Govern- 
ment do recognise it by having Indians in 
the subordinate grades of this Branch, 
but this is not enough and Government 


should certainly appoint one or more 
Indians to the more responsible posts in 
the superior grades of this Branch. 

Traffic Department. 

In the Traffic Department all appoint- 
ments were formerly made entirelyinlndia, 
but from the year 1907 the normal 
practice has been to recruit for about Aths 
of the vacancies in England and for about 
*thsin India. The Commissioners recog- 
nised that owing to considerations of 
policy it was necessary to maintain a 
nucleus of officers imported from Europe 
which they thought could be supplied by 
appointment in India of Royal Engineer 
Officers. The rest of the staff, the Com- 
missioners have recommended, should 
gradually be recruited in India from 
among statutory natives of India, and 
the Commissioners have advised that this 
object be kept constantly in view and that 
in no case should application be made for 
the appointment of an officer in England 
if a suitably qualified candidate is avail- 
able in India. 

While we have no objection to the 
employment of Royal Engineer Officers on 
State Railways, we hold that the mention 
of “considerations of policy” betrays a 
want of confidence in Asiatic Indians which 
the Commissioners were led to accept in 
the pre-war days. Now all those suspi- 
cions have been falsified by the blood 
which such Indians have fully shed on the 
battlefields of France and elsewhere, for 
the sake of the British Empire, and the 
"altered angle of vision" does not require 
such considerations of policy in making 
appointments to the Traffic Department 
of State Railways. 

The orders issued by the Government 
of India in 1879 for the employment .of 
Indians ia the Superior grades of the 
Traffic Department had only this effect 
that after a period of 33 years from the 
date of that order, there were in 1912 
only 12 Indians out of the 99 posts on 
the three Government-worked State 
Railways and there was not even one 
Indian m appointments ofRs. 1100—2000 
per month. On the Company-worked 
State Railways, the proportion of Indians 
was still lower ; only 5 out of the 238 
posts were held by Indians, a miserably^ 
poor show 60 years after the opening ^ 
the railway in India. ■ ^ 

Ualess Indians themselves assert. ' 

J* 
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rights and pat forward their claims in a 
persistent manner, they are not likely to 
gam much by tbe present recoin mend a 
tions of the Royal Commission These 
recommendations, as a matter of fact, do 
not go beyond what was ruled in their 
favour in 1878 As the orders of 1878— 
1879 hare remained unfulfilled so Jong, tbe 
advocates of Indian interests should s-e that 
in future the orders are properly earned 
out by the appointment of suitable Indians 
on the selection committees recommended 
by the Royal Commission 

Procedure to be followed m selecting 
recruits for the Traffic Department — At 
present the appointments in India are 
made in four different w ays viz — 

(n) by direct appointment of outside 
candidates, 

(6) by appointment of Royal Engineer 
officers. 

(c) toy promotion of Subordinates 

(d) by transfer from Company worked 
railways 

Tbe Commissioners have recommended 
' that for the future vacancies should normally 
be filled by direct recru tment Promotions from the 
subordinate stafl si ould only be made exceptionally 
and officers should not he transferred from other 
Indian railways except to fill h gher appointments 
for which oo suitably qualified departmental officer is 
ava lable 

These recommendations are quite fair 
and should be adopted The transfer of 
Traffic officers from the Company worked 
lines will seldom if ever be necessary, as 
the officers on the Government list will 
generally be quite as efficient, if not better 
than tbo«e on the lists of the Companies 

For direct recruits in India the Com 
missioners have prescribed the following 
as a minimum educational qualification 

(a) Candidates should either po*sess the degrre 
of nti Indian b iivernty or 

(b) have passed an eraro nation of a correspond 
mg standard prescribed by Government for tbe 1 uro- 
penn Scl ools 

(c) Passed students frojn the Frov nclal service 
class of the Rnrltte Engineering College should also 
be el g ble Tor appointment 

There is no objection to qualification (a) 
or (c), but (b), ns noted by Sir M B 
Chaubal nnd by Mr Justice Abdur Ralum 
in their minutes at pages 381 82 and 416 
of the Report, is n lower qualification in 
favour of Europeans and Anglo Indians 
which is not at nil fair to * static 
Indians The clause (b) should therefore 
be omitted and in equal standard of 
qualifications insisted upon for all, Indians 


ns well as Anglo Indians or Europeans, 
n DpIymg for Traffic appointments m 
India, ns suggested by the Indian members 
of the Royal Commission 

In England, tbe Commissioners have 
noted, the practice is to select candidates 
on the advice of a Selection Committee, 
and the rules enjoin that candidates 
should either have had at least two years’ 
experience of Traffic work on a British or 
Colonial railway or possess a University 
degree or diploma, or a recognised tech 
meal diploma or certificate In so far as 
it may still be necessary to make appoint- 
ments in Europe, the present method of 
recruitment, the Commissioners have re 
commended, should continue, and the only 
recommendations the Commissioners have 
made in this connection are — 

Tirst that an officer of the State Railways being 
either on officer on t! e active I st or an officer on tl e 
retired list within five years of bis retirement should 
be elected to serve an the Committee of Selection nnd 

Secondly that in choosing cand date* for appoint 
n *nt preference sbonld be given to wen with expert 
*”te of railway traffic work 

The qualifications required of candidates 
tq be engaged m England, do not appear 
t<> be as high as those required of Indian 
candidates to be engaged in India Ex 
Penence of English railway working is 
very useful indeed but unless it is combined 
With a University degree or diploma, there 
is no justification lor allowing a higher 
grade to candidates engaged in England 
than to candidates engaged in India, as 
noted in paragraph 13 page 341 of the 
ffeport 


Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon 
Departments 

The Commissioners w ere informed f 

ibat appointment* in India to tl e superior esta«. 
blishmcnt of these two Departments would rarelv 
pQss ble because under conditions the requisite train 
‘"V foe direct appn ntmeiit is obta nafjfe onlv in 
Miplanl and members of the Subordinate stall are 
ordinarily special sts la a part cular branch of work 
■without the educat onat and technical qua! fication* 
Jh ch would enable them to undertake the higher 
<> u Hes of the depart nents. 

“These conditions ’ remarked the Com- 
missioners, “ should not be allowed mdc- 
D wtelj to continue ” (The italics are curs) 

. * The best oj Ibe subordinate officer* should b« 
t ren as comprehensive an experience a* poss ble of 

jar fus operations of tbe department, with a 
»k” t0 .„f-_ prom ? t10 !’ ,n .dne course to the superior 
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Apprentice pupiJa in the shops and Running Sheds 
of the State Rail i\ «u s, and so to reach the standard 
of professional training prescribed /or direct rnruit 
raent The role should also be laid down, as for the 
Traffic Department, that application should not be 
made to the Secretary of Stnte for the appointment 
of an officer in England until it has been ascertained 
that no qualified candidate is forth-commq m India” 
(Paragraph 5, pages 338 39 ol the Report) 

The technical appointments of the 
Locomotive and the 1 Carriage and Wagon 
Departments of railways fall under the 
third group of Indian services, according 
to the division made by the Royal Com- 
mission in paragraph 32, pages *22 — 23 of 
1 their Report. In these services the Com- 
missioners thought that 

“.1 determined and immediate effort should be 
made to provide better educational opportunities in 
India so that it may become increasingly possible 
to recruit in that countrr tbe staff needed to meet 
nil normal requirements ” (Tbe italics ours ) 

They mention specially the large rail- 
♦way worstshops in India to supply the 
needs of the Locomotive and Carriage and 
Wagon branches As nil these workshops 
have technical schools and drawing classes 
attached to them, all that is necessary is 

i To throw them open to Indian*, as most of 
them are at present reserved for Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians 

ii To widen and enlarge the cour«es of iu*troc 
tion, so as to pronde for the superior grades ns well 
as for the subordinate appointments of tbe technical 
branches of the rad way service. 

The Rail way and Railway-aided schools 
in India arc shown in Appendix 29, pages 
556-57 of the Railway Hoard's Adminis- 
tration Report, Volume II, for 1915-16, 
but evidently particulars of the drawing 
^classes and technical schools connected 
,with the Loco, and Carriage and Wagon 
departments which are almost entirely 
••Reserved for Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
not at all shown there. These insti- 
tutions are maintained entirely at the 
cost of railway-revenue, which is public- 
money. There is, therefore, no justification 
for using them exclusively for a particular 
class of persons to the exclusion of other 
classes of the public. 

Tor such appointments as may yet be 
made tn England, the commissioners' 
recommendations are contained in para- 
graph 9, pages 399 340 of the report. The 
present procedure in making these appoint- 
ments is described as follows : — 

Appointments are made by tbe Secretary of State 
"“ the advice of tbe Consulting Engineer lo tbe 
•India Office Candidates for tbe Locomotive depart 
18?* — 5 


ment mu*t have line! a good general and technical 
education, followed b_\ at least three years' training 
io the shops of a railway company aud six months' 
training in the Running Sheds and firing Candi- 
dates for tbe Carriage and Wagon Department roust 
have served as pupils or apprentices in tbe Carnage 
and Wagon or Locomotive shops of a Railway Com- 
pany or In the Carnage works of a large rolling- 
stock builder, and vn either case roust have had in 
addition nt least a years' experience as outside assist- 
ant on a British railway The only changes in this 
procedure, the commissioners have recommended, 

i That preference should be given to candidates 
who have passed the examination for the Associate 
membership of the Institute of Civil Engineers or an 
equivalent test, and 

it Secondly, that appointments should be made 
on tbe adnee of a Selection Committee consisting of 
a representative of the India Office, the Government 
Director of Indian Railways, and the Consulting 
Engineer to the India Office ” 

To these recommendations no objection 
can be raised. It is of course understood 
that appointments ought to be made in 
England only so long as proper arrange- 
ments are not made for tbe necessary 
training of officers in India. It is hoped 
that tbe Government of India will appoint 
a committee consisting of railway officers 
and representative Indians to formulate 
proposals for the training and engagement 
of apprentices for the technical branches of 
tbe railway service. We need hardly 
repeat that the conditions ns toeduca- 
tinnal test, rates of pay and system of 
training should be on a uniform basis 
applicable to all apprentices whether 
Indians or Anglo-Indians or Europeans. 

Until such time, however, as suitable 
arrangements are not completed for tbe 
training in India of officers for the Loco- 
motive, Carnage and Wagon, and other 
technical Departments, the Government 
should subsidize selected Indian students 
desiring to proceed to Europe, with 
suitable scholarships to enable them to 
qualify themselves for such appointments 
on the Indian State railways under the 
conditions given by Mr. Justice Abdur 
Rahim in paragraph 63 of his minute at 
page 417 of Volume I of the Report. 

Stores Department. 

At present recruitment to the stores 
establishment is made by selection from 
among candidates of “good education 
aud suitable social position." The Com- 
missioners were agreed that this method 
should continue but it should belaid down^ 
as for the Traffic department, that the 
candidates must possess one of the^ three 
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qualification 1 ? already mentioned under the 
traffic Department Our objections in 
this case are two fold , first, the expression 
"suitable social position ’ is \ery vague 
When a candidate possesses the necessary 
educational qualifications there should be 
no further question of social position, as 
there is no common standard of social posi 
tton What Indians regard a high social 
standard is not admitted as such some 
times by Europeans Under these cir 
cumstances it is best to accept the 
educational qualifications and general 
character of each individual Our second 
objection to this is the same as in 
the case of the Traffic Department viz , 
that the standard of education recoin 
mended for Anglo Indians is lower than 
that required of Indians and must be 
changed as we have proposed m the case 
of the traffic department 

The Commissioners were of opinion that 

Wliat a Store keeping officer re ju res rt not «o 
inach an advanced training in Engineering no expert 
ence of the moot iui table me I hod for the purchase 
and maintenance of (tores an \ for bringing (tores 
transact ons to account Such experience as well as 
h knowledge of the uses to which (tores are put 
can best be octju red in the department itself and 
can readily be ass milated by anj one possessing a 
good general education ’ 

We fully agree with these views and ore 
quite at one with the commissioners that 
* thereis no reason whv it should not work 
satisfactorily, provided that only such can 
didates are selected for appointment ns 
come up to the required educational 
standard” The commissioners however, 
have recognised that ‘ other things beiug 
equal, it would be of advantage to an 
officer to have from the outset some 
knowledge of mechanics,” and they have 
suggested that "as between candidates of 
equal educational qualifications preference 
should be given to those who had received 
a training in this subject " 

This, we think, is superfluous Th'rc 
will be very few candidates if ever possess 
mg the three fold qualifications namely — 

I Good general education up to the 
degree of a University, 
n Knowledge of book keeping aud 
stores accounts, 
in Mechanical training 
To our knowledge there was only one 
instance where a mechanical officer held 
the charge of a Stores Department in 
India Ordinarily the three fold qualifies 
tions appertain to two different depart 


ments, viz —Audit and Accounts, and the 
Locomotive or Carnage and Wagon 

Glvlral 

Organisation In point of orgamsatio: 
the various services fall into two mai 
groups, viz , 

(1) Imperial and Provincial or tliei 
equivalents and 

(2) Stng’e homogeneous units 

The arnngement by which the rai'wa; 
management. Traffic, Locomotive, Carnag 
and Wagon, and Stores departments ar 
constituted as single homogeneous units 
without the distinction^ of imperial am 
Provincial Branches has 'the Commission’, 
approval (paragraph 24) As regard 
the Engineering branch of the railway 
department, the commission recommeut 
amalgamation of the present imperia 
and provmci il sections with a stngli 
service ‘In this way they add, "w 
should achieve an organisation of tin 
services based on the work which they ar< 
required to do and not on the race of, oi 
the salaries drawn by their members oi 
any such artificial distiction" (para 
graph 2G) 

The distinction made in the position o 
officeis promoted from a lower into i 
higher serv ice, the commissioners thought, 
•was not only indefensible in principle bul 
mischievous in practice,’ and have reconi 
mended generally that promoted officers 
be given in future tiie same opportunities 
as officers who have been directly recruited 
Both should be shown on the <ame list 
and take senioutv amongst themselves 
from the date of entry on the list 
Promoted officers should also be eligible 
on their merits for appointment to any 
post in their service bveept in the case 
the Indian Civ il service the commissioners 
also propose ' that all promoted offic°rs 
b* made full members of the service into 
which they are promoted ” (Para 27) 

To ttv vwtenata of Indian* 

specially, the Commissioners have recam 
mended the constitution of a committee 
for the selection of recruits to nil the 
four different departments of the Railway 
Revenue Establishment Ibe appoint 
ments bv direct recruitment m India are 
to be made with the advice of a selection 
committee to be nominated by the Govern 
ment of India This Committee is to 
consist of three officials and two non 
officials and will include tw o Indians The 
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constitution of the committee is to be 
changed from time to time in order to 
deal with the claims of the various areas 
served bv the railway®, and the comnlts 
sioners regarded it as important that all 
\acancies in the Revenue Establishment 
which require to be filled either m India 
or in England should be widely advertised 
(paragraph 11, p 340) The Comtnis 
stoners in the concluding sentence of para- 
graph 36 page 27 of their Report state 
that “m the long ruu the surest security 
for the employment of a due number 
a of Indians lies in publicity and m the 
watchfulness of the representatives of 
their interests in the various legislative 
councils ” 

However well intcntioned these direc 
tions may be, no system of nomination 
vv ill giv e general satisfaction The fairest 
.system to which no reasonable objection 
xan be raised, is open competition, which 
fought certainly to be adopted for s-Iecting 
candidates for the Traffic and Stores De 
partments As regards the recruitment of 
officers for the Locomotive and Carriage 
and Wagon Departments, the matter will 
be dealt with separately as it has many 
details which need full consideration 

• Conditions of Salvr\ 

The scale of salaries for the officers of 
the State railway Revenue Establishment, 
proposed by theRojal Commission in para 
graph 13 pages 341 — 42 of the Report, is 
much the same as is m force at present, 
viz , Rs 200 to Ks 3,000, per month 
This scale, as will presently be shown, is 
very high and extravagant The only re 
. commendation the majority of the Com 
f»SHSSioners>iave made is that for increasing 
pay of Traffic Superintendent from 
Rs 2,000 to Rs 2 250 per month, the 
r salary of the Agents or Managers being 
. already as h gh as Rs 2500 and Rs 3 000 
; per month 

Originally the «=cale of Salaries for State 
railway Revenue Establishment was 
Rs 250 to Ks 1200 per month , it was 
slightly altered m 1874, the maximum pay 
for the highest official the manager of a 
State Railway remained at Rs 1,600 per 
. month upto 1902 except for the manager 
L of the N W Railway whose pay was 
raised to Rs 2 500 in 1889 In 1908 upon 
the recommendation of the special Com 
misstoner Mr Thomas Robertson, C VO, 


the pay of the manager N W Railway 
was raised to Rs 3 000, and that of the 
manager 0 &_ R Railway to Ks 2,500 
That recommendation was made chiefly 
upon the ground that the companies 
working the Indian State Railways on 
behalf of Government were paying higher 
rates of salaries to their higher officials 
But it may be noted that the companies 
paid those salaries not out ol their own 
money but out of the Government money 
placed in their hands That was virtually 
no ground for raising the salaries of the 
higher officials to such high figures, con 
sideriog the rates of salaries m force on the 
continental Railways m Europe which are 
given later 

The salaries of high officials of Govern 
raent in all Departments in India are very 
high in proportion to the average income 
of the people who contribute towards the 
cost of the administration They take up 
a large portion of the revenue of the 
country so that sufficient funds are not 
left for the real needs of the people, such 
as education sanitation, etc Taking the 
railway service, we find the pay of the 
highest official (Agent or Manager) of a 
Government worked State railway is 
Ks 3 000 and on some of the company 
worked State railways, Rs 3,500 per 
month , while the lowest pay of an Indian 
adult employee is as low as Rs 7 per 
month giving a proportion of 500 to 1 
This i® extra ordmarilj high in comparison 
with the proportion of maximum to mini 
mum pay for corresponding posts on 
European Railways Tale ior instance 
the figures of the countries given below — 

Maximum Minimum Proportion of 
per month per month maximum, to 
Rs Rs minimum 

1 Dan sh 

State Rya 1033 kr—DOO 87} kr-73 12 to 1 

2 Swedish 

State Rjs 166G =*1387 75 =63 22 to 1 

State Rys 533 = 4o0 G6 =55 8 to 1 

4 German 

State Rys 1000rak9 =750 92 mks=69 11 to 1 

5 Swiss 

State Rys 12a0frks=781 117fr=73 11 to 1 

6 Belgian 

State Kys 7o0 fr=469 90 =56 8 to 1 

7 Trench 

State Rys lo83 =9S9 =47 21 to 1 


It wilf be observed that while the pro 
portion in India is 500 to 1 the highest 
proportion among the above countries 
is 22 to 1 in Sweden and the lowest 
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liinci], who nrc only lh/ of the tolnl 
population htcrnU. m riighuh, lioll the 
following percentage* of Appointments in 
the three dimlotn in the total servnesol 
lnd u and on the Government worked 
state rmlw ays — 


These percentages clearly show that 
Furopenns and Anglo Indians hate n sort 
of monopoly of Got ernm-nt appointments, 
while the proportion ol their population 
Is insignificant In the highest grades the 
Indians nrc totally absent In the lower 
grades of officers we base but few Indians 
here and there 

This point is vnully brought out in 
paragraphs -JO— 21 (pages 179— JH2) of Ins 
separate minute by the lion hie Sir M B 
Chaubai, nnd the following extracts arc 
quoted below to make the matter clear — 

■ tf the three eoramumt es are taken vepirately the 
percentage of Furop*anf Anglo Indian* an 1 Avmtic 
la I hdi (exclrnl ng the Indian nnd l rovn ciat Lml 
Serv t») stood at— 

48 7 11) 8, 31 la the K« -00 and ubove | o*ts 
80 0 0-7 10 T -)0 

87 " 50 (4 800 

The Terr meagre iiercentage of the Asiatic 
Indian* In the I gher vervice ought not to be hidden 
from view by lump ng tie Anglo-lnd an* and ihe 
A> alic Indians together under tl e plans ble *xcu»e 
of the delinillOD ol Statutory natives of India to Ibe 

And owing to his colour and hi European edu 
cat on the Ad(,Io Indian finds it en» er to Ret a d t* 
proportionate representation la the pull e serv eei 
of the country One has only to glance at the f gore* 
In the h gher service In inch Departments m the Silt 
an 1 Erase Bengal Pilots Burma Land Records Cus 
toms Factory and Boilers 1 oreits Indian T nance 
Med cal (and Government of lnd a Medical) Sam 
tnry M litnry Finance Nortlern lod a Salt Revenue 
State Railways Surrey of India and Telegraph to 
lee how o* against tile pure Asiat c Indians 
Anglo-Ind no* have pract tally “ 

Departments. 


j ipol sed these 


So far as Railw ay Staff is concerned this 
is true not only of the bigherappointments 
m the superior grades but throughout the 
services both in the Subordinate grades 
nnd in the superior grades The following 
figures are from a summary prepared from 
the classified List and Distribution 
Return of the Indian Hallway Revenue 
blisliment for the half year ended 31st 
Teceinber 1911 — 


Sciptti r «• ft 
cers r n State 
Railways 
wnrkrl by 

tl c btnte -00 3 XI3 133 3 33 70S 4* 2tf 425 
Sujicrior « f*i 
errs on pnn 
cipnl rail 
ways worked 

by companies l.A)^!300 1018 8 5S 803 28 12,203 


T. t«J 1 

Superior j 130 3-00 1513 12 12 f II 7J 38 717 

l j*j>cr Sub- 

State Knll 
ways worked 

by the State. CO 700 4 -j 1,33 302 1C1 40 080 

I) tto world! 

bycompnn e i Sot given ia the clisvifcd List 

Total officers 

Subordinates 
ns given ■ 

above 1 J68 13 17 812 237 71)097 


At HIT AND ACCObSTh BRANCH 
The Audit ami Accounts Department of 
Indian State Kodways forms part of the 
Indian finance Department which is under 
the direct control of the Government of 
India At the head of the department is 
the Comptroller and Auditor General Of 
the nine Accountants General, one is 
in charge of the Railway Accounts section 
Its superior staff numbers 172 officers 
below whom are 34 officers designated 
Chief Superintendents nnd Chief Accoun , 
tnnts receiving salaries ranging from 
Rs 430 to Rs 750 per month For the 
future the D*partment is to be recruited 
for entirely in India The Commissioners 
have recommended that Bout of every 5 
vacancies to Ik filled by direct recruitment 
should be thrown open to candidates 
nominated without distinction of race 
But what would prevent a larger number 
of Anglo Indians being nominated ? 
The remaining Jths of the vacancies are to 
be filled by direct appointment without 
examination of candidates possessing an 
educational qualification at leastequi valent 
to the Bachelor 1 !, degree Such appoint 
meats should be made by tbeGov eminent of 
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India onllic advice of a selection committee 
consisting of 5 members two of whom 
shall be Indians 

The rates of salary are to be reduced for 
future entrants from 

Rs 300—50—1250—50 2—1500 to 
Rs 300-50 2—500—50—1050 With 
Rs 200 during the period of probation 
No change is proposed in the pay 
of administrative grades beyond the 
conversion of the graded salaries now 
payable to Accountants General into an 
incremental scale of Rs 2000—125 — 2750 
For officers in Class I a scale of 
Rs 1200—60—1500 and for officers in 
class II (the present class III) a «cale of 
Rs 300-50 2—500-50—1050 a month 
with a probationary rate of Rs 200 a 
month should, the commissioners remarl 
ed be adequate under the altered condition 
of recruitment to attract candidates of the 
M A class to the department For Indian 
Ci\it Servants under training tlieylia\e 
recommended a scale of Rs 1500— GO— 1800 
a month These proposals w ould effect a 
saving of Rs 3 11 319 a year 

1 NGtNEERING DErVRTMENT 
The Engineering Department of State 
Railways gets its officers from the P W 
Department The recommendations of the 
majority of the commissioners in regard to 
this Department are contained in annexure 
Will of the Report Their principal 
recommendations are— 

1 That recru tn ent w tnbe ma le partly in England 
and partly in I ml a So long ns the cadre rema ns 
at Its present strrngtl the number of vacancies 
ntlotted to tie four Ind an Colleges (Rurl S bpnr 
Madras and Pooua) w 11 be increased from to 11 
annually and to 1C annuallv \vl cn the nrrancemeot 
I by wh cb 10 per cent of the vacaoc cs filled in Eng 
t land are reserved lor Ind am is abol shed 

On this Mr Justice \bdur Rahim 
Remarks that if this suggestion for the 
•f 'abolition of the 30 per cent be meant to 
dtscournge Indians fromexpectingappomt 
inent in Englnnd I tush cntirelj to 
dissoci tte myself from it On the other 
hand there "should be no hesitation in 
appointing as nnnv Indians as are found 
to he well qualified 

We fully agree with these views 

2 That the present Imper al and Prov ncial 
•errice* should be amalgamated into one service 
ami the rates of salary of offeers recru ted in 
England and in lod a be ns shown below — 
l ) As* *tant Eng neer* from 

1 England its. 3^0- — 10 — “00 — 50— “50 

2 Ind a R* 300 — j 0 2— 509— GO— Toll 
* ) txcouirr Lag nttrs promoted from 

1 — Rs 800— .0-12 0 

2 — Rs. GOO— 50— 1050 


( ) Super ntei d ng Eng neers from botl 
Rs 1500—100 — 2000 

( \) Ch efEn” 1 neers from both 
Rs 2o00— oO — 2"50 

To these recommendations Mr Justice 
Abdur Rahim attaches the following 
dissent — 

245— Salar o The scale of salar es w! ich ! pro 
pose for tl e Ass stant Eng oeera appo nted m Ind i 
is Rs 300— oO ° — aOO and for the Assistant Engineers 
appo nted □ England I propose a scale of Rs 3S0 — 10 
— 700 Tor the Executive Engineers tl ere should be 
one cale of pay for nil namely Ks 7o0— 50 — 12o0 I 
do not agree in the proposals of the major ty wh eh 
have the result of ocreas ng the pay of the Snperin 
tending and the Ch ef Eng neers by n early Rs S3000 
a year (Page 471 o( the Report ) 

* The present scale of par for Superintend 
mg Engineers is Rs 1200 2000 and of the 
Chief Engiueers Rs 2500 2750 per 
month 

3 The qualifications of officers recruited 
to England have been recommended to he 
one of the University Degrees or an 
equivalent deploma or distinction in 
Engineering (not merely the A M I C E) 
with at least 12 months practical expe 
nence of engineering work and in the case 
of candidates for railway department, 
practical experience on a British Railway 
to receive special weight 

In the case ol recruits to he selected in 
India the maximum age is to be fixed at 
27 years 

Subordinate gradfs of State Raimvat 
EvrAnusmiFST 

In dealing with the matter relating to 
the superior grades of railway services we 
have shown how Indians have been kept 
down in those grades Now it is proposed 
to deal with the subordinate grades and 
office clerkships 

There are certain ranks of subordinates 
to which Indians arc not admitted at all 
Take for instance the posts of Inspectors 
employed in the Traffic Locomotive and 
Carnage und Wagon Departments Work 
shop Foremen Assistant Foremen Charge 
men, etc Of course there is no rule against 
the emploj raent of Asiatic Indians to these 
posts but the Anglo Indians in vv hose 
gift these posts are, n ill not tram Indians 
for such posts As will he shown later 
orders were received from His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Indians as early as 
the year 1870 for the training of Asiatic 
Indians for all such posts buteflfect has not 
yet b'en given to those orders so far as the 
training of Asiatic Indians is concerned, 
although 47 rears have elapsed «ince then 
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Io the classified List in<! Distribution 
Return of Rnilway Establishment publish 
ed every half year by the Indnn railway 
Board we find not even one Asiatic Indian 
m these posts in the who’e of India 

Educated Indians are employed only in 
the lower posts in the Railway offices and 
at stations A few of the office hands by 
the dint of th ir character and pood luck 
win some of the upper posts but a very 
large majority ol them are kept down in 
the lower ranks Any attempt on their 
part to rise in position is met with rebukes 
so that they may not aspire to any higher 
posts In the seventies and eighties Asia 
tic Indians had fair chances m the office 
clerkships hut through the activities of 
the Anglo Indian associations it has been 
practically arranged with the Heads of 
Railway Administrations to emploj Vnglo 
Indians mostly in the higher posts in 
offices ns well ns in the out door posts of 
subordinate establishment of all Depart 
ments No rule to this effect appears to 
have been laid down b-t such is the 
general practice on almost all the railways 
in India whether they are workel by the 
Govcrnnvnt or by the Companies 

In Railway workshop* Asiatic Indians 
arc employed as workmen who can n*e no 
higher than the post ol a Mistry Edu 
cated Indians are given no encouragement 
to join ns apprentice mechanics those 
who apply for such apprenticeships arc 
oflered such low terms that they hnd it 
better to join as office clerks 

At one time there was a rule which laid 
down tint Asiatic Indians were to get not 
more than two thirds of the pay i llowcil 
to Europeans for the same class of work 
This rule used to npnlv to high appoint 
ments like those of High Court Judges but 
in tl cir ca«e it lias practically become 
obsolete In the case however of Subor 
dtnate railway services it appears still to 
be in force forwc find the following rule 
appearing ns Note (2) to para J1 J of the 
State Knilw ny Open Line Lode \ olume 2 
19C8 edition — 

The in»* ma *»l*r it for Nat re Enver*. 
Shunter* and Guard* nte filed at tn o-lb rd» of tbo*e 
lor European. P«r«ce* are not I uropean* end can 
only therefore lie allowed the rate* of pay la d 
down for native* 

This code applies directly to lines w ork 
el by tie Government Administration 
and similar rules may be found ta force on 
the State Kail wavs worl cd by Companies 


It is hoped the Government of India 
will now withdraw this obsolete ruling 
in the case of the lower subordinates ol the 
Railway Establishment m view of the 
following views expressed by the Royal 
Co omission in paragraph 55 of the Report 
signed by tbe majority of the Commi° 
sioners — 

The advantages of equal pav for nil offeers wbo 
do the same work are oh v our Under such a stsU a 
there can be no susp c on that Europeans nre favoi r 
ed at tl e expense of lad nos vl 1st tl e danger of 
rac p.I fnct uu in tl e serv ccs is reduced to a in r 


The Comraiss oners however^ have re 
commended certain distinctions m salaries 
between Indians appointed in India and 
Europeans appointed in England on the 
ground of higher cost of training in 
Europe 1 hat ground is certainly inapph%- 
cable to Europeans and Anglo Indiap 
nppomtel in India to the subordiP'"’"' , 
grades \\ hatever grounds may have exis 
teo in the past for the distinction between 
Asiatic Indians and Anglo Indians ns 
shown above there is no justification now 
for treating the former differently 

Tbe treatment of Asiatic Indians 
whether on out-door work or in offees in 
all Departments ol Railway viz Man 
ngement Traffic Locomotive Carnage 
and Wagon Stores Engineering Audit 
and Accounts etc on all railways whether 
worked by Government or by Companies 
is tbat nccorded to nn inferior race For 
mcrly tins prejudice did not exist in the 
form in which it is now openly seen From 
the former orders received from the Secrc 
tary of State for India it is evident that 
the Government meant to do full justice 
to Indians in the Knilw ny services 1 ^ 
Indians were formerly taken at lca*t 
in the clerical lines without any restritfS 
tion of the sort whcli 1ms been opeulv 
started since the Imperialistic move 
ment 1 ns lecn «et on loot in India and a 
mark of distrust placed upon Ji (bans 
A marked distinction is made between 
Indians nnd Europeans or Anglo Indians 
to the detriment of the former Indians 
arc persistently put down ns inferior 
although in many ca«cs they possess 
superior merits so that Indians may not 
aspire or have an opportunity to rise to 
the vupenor grades Indians of all grades 
cn the Indian railways complain of the 
preferential treatment nccorded to Euro 
peans nnd Anglo Indians nnd the result Is 
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growing discontent and unrest Anglo 
Indians are given higher salaries at the 
start and are allowed rapid promotions 
while Indians are started on lower pay 
and are systematically kept down through 
out their service, or are not allowed to 
enter certain posts Anglo Indians or 
Europeans possessing no superior educa 
tioml qualifications a e often put over 
Indians of greater merit longer service and 
superior educational qualifications they are 
given rapid promotions from class to class 
and from grade to grade sotkatthe senior 
Indians become subordinates of tfiose who 
were at one time their (Indians ) own as 
Sistants This is very galling indeed No 
Englishman would put up with such treat 
ment Indians feel it quite as much as 
Englishmen would if they were similarly 
treated in their own country Indians are 
thereby made to feel they have the misfor 
tune of belonging to a subject race 

Some of the Departments of Govern 
ment for instance the Indian Telegraph 
and the salt and customs publicly adver 
tize exclusively for Anglo Indian candi 
dates whenever they have to fill vacancies 
in their subordinate grades A similar 
policy appears to ha\e been secretly 
adopted on the State Railways whereby 
Asiatic Indians are kept m the lowest po«u 
tion* whereas higher posts even in the 
subordinate grades and in the clerical 
branches are given to Europeans or \nglo 
Indians 

The Railwny Board will it is hoped 
now withdraw the rulings quoted above 
from the Open Line Code and issue strict 
orders for equal opportunities and equal 
treatment to nil classes of His Majesty s 
--subjects in India nWowing admission of 
■jrWucnted Indians ns apprentices in Rail 
way workshops on the same terras and 
conditions as apply orniij hereafter applv 
to European or Anglo-Indian apprentices 
and that Asiatic Indians mav be taken m 
all classes of subordinate grades on Indian 
Railways unrestrictedly as in the superior 
grades 

Mr T Ryan officiating Secretary to the 
Indian Railway Board, in paragraph 80 
kNl of the evidence before the Royal Com 
fusion in answer to a question by Sir 
Valentine Chirol said besides a business 
concern the railways * were also a neces. 
®ary factor in maintaining the security of 
the country both from a military point of 
and from the point of view of inter 


ml security aud that had to be taken into 
consideration in de ding with the recrait 
tneut of the staff He thought however, 
that a staff which could be relied on for 
the safe w orking of the railways should be 
adequate also from the military point of 
view In fact the question of more name 
diate importance was the safety of the 
public and this necessitated a very large 
reliance for the present upon European 
officers 

The Indian public in general, and the 
Indian Rail wav employes in particular, 
should thank Sir \ Chirol for getting this 
secret piece of information out from the 
Railway Board Secretary This explains 
why Indians are not trusted as they 
should be on their own Railways ana 
accounts for the extraordinary conces 
stons and privileges and the disproportion 
atelv large uumber of appointments 
which are allowed to Europeans and 
Anglo Indians nay e\en to Indian Chris 
tians on the Indian State Railways under 
secret directions Will some Hon ble mem 
ber of the \ iceroy s council put a question 
to ascertain whether this policv of not 
trusting Indians is being still followed by 
the Government ? It need hardly be said 
that there is no ground to justify this dis 
trust so far as the conduct of the Indian 
staff of State Railways is concerned 
The«e men have in the past worked and are 
still loyally w orl t bg for the Government 
In fact most of the work in all the depart 
ments of tl e railways whether indoor or 
outdoor isdoneby Indians while Enro 
peans and Anglo Indians are employed on 
easy light work of what they are p ea*;ed 
to call supervision and signing of docu 
Tovwta wholly worked out and prepared by 
Indiana who are unjustly keptdown in the 
lower positions during the whole term of 
tlicir 'erucc It is notorious that many of 
the Anglo Indians are unfit for any hard or 
tedious work By this we do not d<nv the 
fact that many among them arc highly 
capable but such are the exception rather 
than the rule They are however given 
the 'oft work good pay rapid promo 
tions and numerous other privileges w Inch 
are openly denied to Indians 

The rates of pay allowed at present to 
Anglo Indian apprentices in Locomotne 
and Carnage Shops are sufficiently high 
for the subordinate grades w fade the rates 
Hid down for Indians arc so low that 
voung men of higher educational acquire^ 
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ments are not attracted They are there 
by practically debarred from entering the 
railway workshops, while one of the 
European witnesses, who gave evidence 
before the commission, said that the work 
was not suited to Indians, that they did 
not like mechanical work and complained 
that the work was dirty, that the men 
they bad to work with were lower than 
themselves and that the pay was not 
enough (see paragraphs 81 26Q, 81,269 
and 81,272 in vol xtv ) The last point 
alone conveys the real truth 

Against the above opinion of a Euro 
pean Locomotive Superintendent o( State 
Railways we have the opinion of Mr 
T \Y Tutwiler, the General Manager ol 
the Tata Iron and Steel Worl s which he 
gave lately before tte Indian Industries 
Commission In his opinion, Indian Work 
men are “very intelligent mil quick to 
learn”, "more amenable to discipline than 
the foreigner " One of the reasons he 
urged for the employment of Indians in 
preference to foreigners is that they are 
better able to impart instruction to worl 
men ns they know the language and the 
ways of the workmen and another reason 
is tlmt they w ould cost much less From 
Ins experience lie could say that where 
Indians were substituted for Europeans, 
the work had not suflered either in quality 
or quantity 

Similar opinion was expressed in 190S 
by Mr A T Ilouldcrnit, late Carriage 
and Wagon Superintendent of the B B 
i.C I Railway 

The present writer from his personal 
observations in large mechanical works 
both m India and in Europe extending 
over a period of more than 20 year*, is of 
opinion that Indian mechanics arc second 
to none in skill and perseverance, and in 
fine work they are far more patient and 
artistic than any found in Modern Europe 

It may be noted that the evidence re 
cwvicd by tie Royal Co mansion, au the 
Railway Department, was taken from 
European or Anglo Indian officials only 
although written statements were submit 
ted by three Asiatic Indians vi le items 1, 
9, nnd 10 of appendix vm, page 110 of 
volume xix of the Report, none of them 
w as called before the Commission to gire 
oral evidence Tven their written state- 
mrnts have not been embodied in the evi 
dence The w hole of the cv tdcncc recordc 1 
m that volume is therefore one sided and 


casts vague and unfounded reflections 
against Indians which Indiaus were allow 
ci no opportunity to refute 
Training of Diticers and slbordin vtes 

FOR THE TECHNICAL DEPARTMENTS 

of State Rail wav 

As already stated the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission are that 

V determin'd nod immediate eflort should be 
made to provide better educational opportunities in 
bidia so that it may b-cotn' mcreas ugly possible 
to recruit \n that country (,tod at the stall needed tc 
meet oil normal requ re nents 

Upon tins the Hou’blc Sir Mnhadev B 
Ghaulial m paragraph 19 of his separate 
minute (page 379 of the Report) has 
remarked 

This rc o u neudatioo has my full concurrence, 
and I only wish that the recommendations os re- 
Karls these service* be given effect in practice with 
lb t same s/m xatheli spirit in tvbicb tbtf bare b era 
conceive 1 Th* far enterta ne 1 ns regards these 
servi es in the third group is that perhaps on indefi- 
nite lengh of lime may be taken in Indiamsing 
them and that as they become Ind a recruited Vsintic 
Iblianswo Id not be selected for them in due pro- 
porti in nnd they may become Ike the present 
r*cru ted in India services in which as pointed out 
later the pr (portion of Asiatic Indiaus to ruropeatis 
nnd Ao„lo Indians is onlv 33 8 2 and G3 per cent 
m posts s\ith salaries ol k» 300 and above ks GOO 
nb 1 above nnd Rs SOI) nnd above respectively 

These fears arc very well founded, for 
has not the European and Anglo Indian 
Combination completely kept Asiatic- 
lndianc, during the list 47 years, out of the 
appointments of Foremen mechanics which 
were ordered by the Secretary of State for 
ludia m 1870 to be made entirely in India 
from among Asiatic Indians and Europeans 
Or Vnglo Indiana 

The recommendations of the Royal.Com i 
mission are for the superior officials, nnd 
apply with greater force to the subordinate^ 
staff as well As regards the latter, a 
similar direction was received from the 
Secretary ol State for India in 1870 and 
was circulated to the Local Governments 
awl iVltwwusl.r'vtwwa v.\ GwsetwwvevA wC 
India I* W, D Circular No J5 dated 
29th June 1870 (Sec Supplement to the 
Gazette of In ha dated 23nl July 1870), 
m which the Government of India strongly 
impressed on the superior officers of the 
Public Works Department, the great 
advantage "of endea roaring, as far as 
possible, to train the natives of thecountry 
in all those brandies of handicraft that 
arc necessary to the construction and 
maintenance of railway s ” It was pointed 
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out that every large work of the magm 
tude of a railway or canal, and every 
shop in connection with such, forms 
a training school for artizaus , and from 
these, there is no doubt, that some suited 
for the position of foremen could be 
obtained ' To ensure this result it was 
expressly enjoined that 4 it will probably 
be necessary to attach a school to each 
large shop, which likely men should be 
encouraged to attend, and those that give 
promise of rising to the responsible position 
of foremen should be helped, and their 
practical knowledge supplemented with 
theoretical training and some instruction 
in drawing ” “The success of the expert 
ment,” added the Government of India 
"will of coarse depend tnainly on the tact 
and judgment and energy of the men at the 
head of the Shops , but His Excellency in 
Council sees no reason to doubt the success 
ful issue of the experiment, if the ohjeet is 
put before these supervisors as one to 
which the Government of India attaches 
much importance and if the Local Govern 
meats interest themselves in securing i*s 
nccomplisbment ’ 

These orders were issued in the year 
1870, i e , 47 years ago, but what do we 
find as a result of those orders ’ Not a 
single Asiatic Indian lias up to tins time 
found a place in the list of Foremen 
Mechanics throughout the Indian Railways 
Technical Schools with Drawing Classes 
and Night Schools for general education of 
apprentices ha\e been established in con 
nection with the Locomotive and Carnage 
and Wagon workshops of all the principal 
railways in India since those orders were 
'issued bnt almost all of them have been 
reserved exclusively for European or 
^nglo Indian lads 

‘-k From his personal knowledge the prc 
sent wnter gives an account of these 
schoils on the Rajputana Malwa State 
Railway which was worked by Govern 
ment up to the end of 1884 He joined 
this Railway in 1880, when the schools of 
the above descnption w ere open in connec 
bon with its workshops at Ajmer Pro- 
bably there was no intention in those days 
to exclude Asiatic Indians but as Indian 
w orkmcn employed in the shops were, and 
are still, mostly illiterate in English they 
could not join those schools and classes 
No attempt was, however, made to give 
»ny education to Indian boys employed in 
the workshops , in fact they wen. treated 


as work people, not at all as apprentices 
1 he technical school with Drawing Class 
and the Night School in connection with 
the Locomotive Workshops, to which 
European and Anglo Indian apprentices 
of the Carriage and Wagon Shops were 
also admitted, have eventually become 
exclusive institutions for Europeans and 
Anglo Indians only 

About the year 1897 when the present 
writer was m the Head Office of the 
Carnage and Wagon Department at Ajmer, 
he perouaded the late Carriage and Wagon 
Supenntendent to open a Drawing class 
and a Night School for Indian apprentices 
at Jonesganj on a small scale After 
several years the Locomotive Superintend 
ent also opened a small school for Indian 
boys of hts shops with lower rates of pay 
for Indian apprentice® viz , half of those 
which had been fixed for the Jonesganj 
class by the late Carriage and Wagon 
Supenntendent After useful work »for 
19 years, the Jone«ganj Drawing Class and 
Night School were closed ra 1916 It gave 
instruction to 20—40 boys annually 
during its existence, and turned out some 
good mechanics, hut it is a matter of 
regret that it has been closed 

Probably other railways in India have 
recently started for Indian apprentices 
such schools of a lower grade than those 
for Europeans and Anglo Indians In such 
schools sons of illiterate workmen already 
employed in the Workshops are admitted, 
educated Indians are practically kept out 
by the low rates of wages offered While 
Anglo Indian apprentices are on some of 
the railwavs allowed Rs 20 — 25 per month 
to begin with rising by annual increment 
to 50 per month in the fifth or final year 
of apprenticeship Indians are allowed only 
4annas per day, about Rs 6 8 Opermonth, 
in the first year, nsmg to 10 annas per 
day or about Rs 16 per month in the fifth 
year And the training given to Indians 
is of a lower grade, so that they cannot 
expect to rise beyond the post of a Mistxy 
or Carnage Examiner Of course there arc 
a few exceptions wheresympathetic officers 
m charge of Railway workshops have 
taken educated Indians as apprentices in 
Workshops and trained them with satis 
factory results One of the apprentices 
who was a graduate of the Allahabad 
University was trained in the Carriage and 
Wagon Workshop at Ajmer, rose to the 
rank of an Assistant Electrical Foreman 
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on Rs 275 per month Since his premature 
death another Indian has taken his place 
Another graduate of the Allahabad Unt 
•versity has been trained inth» Workshop 
Laboratory in connection with the Steel 
Foundry and is creditably w orbing ns an 
Analytical Chemist Both these graduates 
were started at about Rs 1 14 per day 
rising to Rs 3 12 per day in the fifth y ear 
of their apprenticeship If educated Indians 
be idmitted on similar terms there will 
lie many willing to join and the wishes of 
His Majesty s Government expressed in 
1870 will be fully realised in a few 3 ear® 

The question now before the Kail way 
Board and th- Government of India is 
how to give practical effect to the rccom 
mendations of the I oyal Commission 
As the noble wishes nnd instructions issued 
b3 the Government of India smcc lb70 
have been somehow nullified it is doubly 
necessary to laydown the rules nnd orders 
m such a manner that there should be no 
loop hole for evading them m future The 
rules nnd orders now necessary arc rc 
quired notou^ for the subordinate grides 
but also for tlic supcuor grades of tlic 
Locomotive nnd the Carnage nnd Wagon 
Departments including the Electrical and 
bignal Departments of all State Rnuwn3S 
whether worked by the agency of Com 
panes or b3 the direct agency of Govern 

The following proposals arc submitted 
for their consideration — 

(1) The technical schools nt present 
established in connection with the Loco 
motive nnl Carnage aid Wagon worn 
shops of State Railways worked by 
Government nnl by companies should lie 
thrown open to Indians as tlicy nrc nt 
prc«ent rc«ervcd for Europeans nnd Anglo 
Indians and the courses of instruction 
widened nnl rntsed so ns to provide 
classes both lor the superior nnd the 
f ibordmate grades of these Departments 

(2) Uniform rules inn) be laid down 
f r the admission of apprentice® In Inns 
ns well ns Vnglo-Indtans an 1 Luropcans 
together with uniform scales of pay to be 
allowed to such apprentices during the 
? nod of training 

Both these quest ons shorn l be considered 
fyn committee of 1 ailwav officers vvitn 
m c junl number of representative In bans 
T1 sc arrangcti cnt« ns remarked 63 tl c 

oval Coi m isston can be made without 
nuch expenditure and felioull be male 


immediately so as to secure in due tunc an 
adequate number of officers from India 
to meet the normal requirements of the 
technical Departments (Paragraphs 32 
and 35 pages 23 aud 27 of the Report) 

\o educational qualification is given by 
the Commissioners for apprentice pupils 
to be taken in the Locomotive and Car 
nage and Wagon Workshops nnd Punning 
Sheds tor prof ssional training up to the 
stau lard prescribed for direct recru tment 
This standarl is given in the case of rc 
cm ts selected in England as follows — 

1 Cund dues for I oco Department rao«t I ave 
had a good general and teehn cal edu at on follow rd 
by at least three years tra a og in the shops of a 
ralnnv and sx months tra u ng in the Itunn ng 
Sheds nnd fi ng 

Candidates for the Carr age nnd Wagon De 
partrnent mist htTC served as pup Is or apprent ces 
in the Cnrr age and W agon or Locon ot ve Shops of 
a rn In ay or □ the Ca nage \\ orks of n large roll ng 
stock bu Idcr and in e thcr case must hare had in 
add t on at least a years exper euee as outs de 
ass stant on o ha In ay 

The Government of India will have to 
lay down the requisite qunhfic itions 
which it need h trtlly be repeated should 
l c of one tin form standard for nil nppren 
ti “os whether pure Asiatic Indtaus or 
Anglo In lnus or Luropcaus As the 
training of apprentices will take more 
than years it is dcsirnbte ll it tlic 
apprentices shoul l begin ns carlv ns po« 
sible nftcr they have acquired the necessary 
general and teehn cal education 

The present writer consulted in June 
1911 the late Mr Robertson of the firm of 
the Government Consulting Eugmccrs in 
London Messrs I endcl mid hobertson 
13 14 Dartmouth Street London who 
w as good enough to say that the proper 
training lor a Locomotive or Carriage nnd 
Wagon officers line takes about seven, 
vears say irom the lge of 17 to 24 ic, 

A years for the theoretical course in an 
institution like the Manchester School ot 
Technology nnd four years for practical 
training in 1 v\ orkshop 

The famous firm of Messrs \ickcrs 
Limited takes paid apprentices for tram 
ing in their works at Barrow in Turncss 
1 etween the ages of 16 and 18 3 car® 
selected by half yearly examinations held 
in January aid July of each year m the 
following Mibjects — 

A Ih nel e— -T \ gar and Dee n at Tract on* 
Mrnraralon nf I iaue 1 gum t nel nl a/, propettit » 
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Aigebra— Fundamental Rales , Simple eqaations 
and Problems producing same 
i Geometry — (Plane) — Properties of Triangles, 

'treks Rectilineal Figures Simple Graphs 
Geometry — [SoJidy— Principles of Elementary Pro- 
jetton with Simple Sections and Side Elevations 
All apprentices are advised to enrol 
:hera selves at the beginning of their ap 
irenticeship as students in one of the local 
Evening Schools, or, if properly qualified, 
a the Technical School, and to take one of 
he full courses of instruction set out in the 
irospectns issued by the Local Education 
il Authority Pro\ ided that satisfactory 
idence is given of regalar attendance 
:hroughout the session, such apprentices 
nay, as vacancies arise, compete for entry 
nto the Draw ing office 
The firm allow s apprentices permission 
to attend a Technical College and count 
the time spent at the college (m no case 
?xceeding two years), towards the com 
pletion of their apprenticeship, which takes 
5 years from the date of commencement 
The firm undertakes to give such ap 
prentices employment during college \aca 
tion at rates of pay corresponding to the 
year of service, counting the years as con 
tinuous , and allows prizes and scholar 
ships to encourage the apprentices 

If India were to adopt a similar cour«e it 
would be proper to prescribe the raatn 
culation test lor admission of apprentice 
pupils for the superior grades of the techm 
cal Departments, and the middle school 
test for the subordinate grades 

The political bodies of India have been 
requesting the Secretary of State for India 
to secure the admission of Indian stadents 
±o the Workshops of those companies in 
England which supply stores for Indian 
requirements But they seem never to ha\e 
'bought of the score of the central work 
Jhfiops, besides the numerous district work, 
shops, existing in our ow n country , be 
longing to our own State Railways, where 
technical training can be given to Indian 
student", only if the Government of India 
be asked to make the necessary arrange- 


ments with the authorities of the Govern 
ment and the companies entrusted with 
the working of the State property The 
principal central workshops are established 
at the following places in the different 
provinces of India — 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Lillooah (Calcutta) k , - , 
jamalpm f E ' 


E K Railway 
Bombay 

BB &. C I &.GJP Rys 
M &. S M Railway 

M\DR.VS 

M &S V Railway 

, S l Railway 

United Provinces of Agra and Ocdb 
Lucknow 0 &. R Railway 

U 5.N \l Railway 
R S_k Railwav 
G I P Railway 
Pasjad 

i Jv W Ra Jway 

Rajputana and Ajmer 

Ajmer B B & C I Railway 

Jodhpur J B Railway 

Cestrao Provinces 
Kharagpur B V Railway 

Secunderabad \ G S Railway 

Ratuuwar 

Bbavnagar 


kanchrapara 

Parel 

Hubli 

Perambur 

JVegapatam 


Goralhpu. 

lzatnagar 

Lahore 


Pabartali 


Burma 


A. B Railway 


19 luseiu Burmah Railways 

These workshops may find a training 
ground for mechanics and Mechanical and 
blectncal Engineers not only for the Indian 
railways but also for many other classes of 
industrial works for India The attention of 
our Government and tlie leaders of the public 
is specially draw nto the facilities available 
in our own country, the control of which 
rests entirely with the Government of 
India To make India self supporting, the 

up to date machinery, should be supplied 
w ith the best and latest equipment 


ClTANDRrKA PRASADA, 
Jonesganj, Ajmer 
30th June, 1917 
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THE EDITOR 

B\ Sir Rabindranath Tagore 


W HILE my wife was alive I did not 
pay much attention to Probha 
As a matter of fact I thought a 
great deal more about Probba’s mother 
than I did of the child herself 

At that time, my dealing with her was 
superficial, limited to a little petting, 
listening to her lisping chatter, and ocea 
sionally watching her laugh and play 
As long as it \\ as agreeable to me I used 
to fondle her but as soon as it threatened 
to become unpleasant, I would surrender 
her to her mother with the greatest 
readiness 

At last, on the untimely death of my 
wife, the child dropped from her mother’s 
arms into mine, and I took her to my 
heart 

But it is difficult to say whether I con 
stdered it more my duty to bring up the 
motherless child with redoubled care, than 
the daughter thought it her duty to take 
care of her w ifeless father with an excess 
of attention At any rate it is a fact that, 
from the age of six, she began to assume 
the role of housekeeper It was quite 
clear that this little girl constituted herself 
the sole guardian of her father 

I smiled inwardly but surrendered mi self 
completely to her hands I soon saw that 
the more inefficient and helpless I was, the 
better pleased she became I found that 
c\en if I took down my ow u clothes from 
the peg or went to get my own umbrella, 
slie put on such nn air of offended dignity 
that is was clear that she thought I had 
usurped her right /Never before bad she 
possessed such a perfect doll as she now 
had in her father, and so she took the 
keenest pleasure in feeding him, dressing 
him, and even putting him to bed Only 
when I was teaching her the dements of 
Arithmetic, or the First Reader, had I the 
opportunity of summoning up my parental 
authority 

Every now and then the thought 
* troubled rae as to where I should he able 
to get enough money to provide her 
with u dav\ rv for a suitable bridegroom 


I was giving her a good education, but 
what would happen if she fell into the 
hands of an ignorant fool 7 

I made up my mind to earn money I 
was too old to get employment in a 
Government office, and 1 had not the 
influence to get work in a private one 
After a good deal of thought, I decided 
that I would write books , 

If you make holes in a bamboo tube, 
it will no longer hold cither oil or 
water, in fact its power of receptivity 
is lost , but if you blow through it, then, 
without any expenditure, it will produce 
musical sounds I felt quite sure that the 
man, who is not useful, can be ornamental, 
and he who is not productive in other 
fields can at least produce literature 
Encouraged by this thought, I wrote a 
farce People said it was good, and it was 
even acted on the stage 

Once having taste of fame, I found 
myself unable to stop pursuing it further 
Days and days together I went on writing 
farces w ith an agony of determination 
Probha would come with her smile, 
and remind me gently, “Father, it is time 
for you to take your bath ” 

And I would growl at her, “Go away, 
go away, can’t you see that I am busy 
now ? Don’t vex me " . y 

The poor child would leave me' 
unnoticed, with a face dark ltkejilamjv 
whose light has been suddenly blown! 
out 

I drove tlie maid -servants away, and 
beat the man serv ants, and when beggars 
came and sang at my door 1 w ould get up 
and run after them with a stick My 
room being by the side of the street 
passersby w ould stop and ask me to tell 
them the w ay , but I would request them 

to take the road to Jericho No one took 
it into «enous consideration, that I was 
engaged m w riting a screaming farce 
^ et , l never got morey in the measure 
that I got fun and fame But that did 
not trouble me, although in the meantime 
all the potential bridegrooms were grow 
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log up for other bride* whose parents did 
, not vv ntc farce* 

B it just then an excellent opportunity 
came my way The landlord of i certain 
\dlagc Jaliirgram started a newspaper 
and sent a request that I w ould become 
its editor I agreed to take the post 
For the first few days 1 wrote with 
such fire and zest that people used to 
point at me when I went out into the 
street , and I began to feel around my 
forehead the presence of a halo of a brdli 
:ance of the first magnitude 

Next to Jaliirgram w as the v illagc of 
Ahtrgram Betw ecn the landlords of thc*e 
two \ illages there w as a constant rivalry 
and feud There had been a time when 
they came to blows not infrequently But 
now since the magistrate had bound them 
both o\ er to keep the peace I tooc the 
place of the hired ruffians w ho used to act 
i*or one of the rivals Every one said that 
1 lived up to the dignity of my position 
My writings were so strong and fiery 
that Ahirgram could no longer hold up 
its head I blackened with my ltd the 
whole of their ancient clan and family 
All this time I had the comfortable 
feeling of being pleased w ith mvself I ev en 
became fat Aly face beamed with the 
exhilaration of a successful man of genius 
I admired my ovv n delightful ingenuity of 
insinuation when at some excruciating 
satire of mine directed against the ances 
try of Ahirgram the whole of Jahirgram 
would burst its sides vv ith laughter like an 
over npe melon I enjoyed myself tho 
roughly 

But at last Ahirgram started a news 
aper \\ hat it published w as starkly 
naked without a shred of literary urba 
Jbty The language it used w as of such 
'Wdiluted colloquial sm that every letter 
seemed to scream in one s face The conse 
quence vv as that the inhabitants of both 
villages clearly understood its meaning 
But I was hampered m my style by my 
sense of decency my subtlety of sarcasm 
very often made only a feeble impression 
opon the power of understanding of both 
u>y friends and my enemies 

The result was that even when I deci 
dedly won in this w ar of infamy my 
readers were not aware of my victory 
k At last in desperation I wrote a sermon 
°n tl e necessity of good taste in literature 
~but found that I had made a fatal mis 
take For things that are solemn offer 


more surface for ridicule than things that 
are truly ridiculous And therefore my 
effort at the moral betterment of my fellow 
beings had the opposite effect to what I 
had intended 

My employer ceased to show me such 
attention as he had done The honour to 
which I had grown accustomed dwindled 
and its quality became poor When I went 
out into the street people did not go out of 
their v\ ay to carry the memory of a word 
vv ith me It ev en got to the point of fnv o 
lous familiarity in their behavior towards 
me — such is slapping my shoulders with a 
laugh and giving me nicknames 

iu the meantime my admirers had quite 
forgotten the farces w I tch had made me 
tamous I felt as if I was a burnt out 
match which had become charred to its 
v ery end 

My nund became so depressed that no 
matter how I racked my brains I was un 
able to write one line I seemed to have 
lost all zest for life 

Probha had now grow n afraid of me 
She would not venture to come to me 
unless summoned She had come to under 
stand that a commonplace doll is a far 
better companion than a genius of a father 
who writes comic pieces 

One day I saw that the Ahirgram news 
paper leaving my employer alone for 
once had directed its attack on me Some 
very ugly imputations had been used 
against myself One by one all my friends 
and acquaintances came and read to me 
the spiciest bits laughing heartily Some 
of them said that however one might 
disagree vv ith the subject matter it could 
not be denied that it was cleverly written 
In the course of the day at least twenty 
people came and said the same thing with 
slight variations to breal its monotony 

In front of my house there is a small 
garden I was w alking there in the even 
ing with a mud distracted with pain 
When the birds had returned to their nests 
and instantly surrendered themselves to 
the peace of the evening I understood quite 
clearly that amongst the birds at any rate 
there were no writers of journalism nor 
did they hold discussions on good taste 

I vv as thinking only of one thing name 
lywhat answer I could make The dis 
advantage of politeness is that it is not 
intelligible to all classes of people So I 
had decided that my answer must be given 
in the same strain as the attack I was 
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not going to allow myself to acknowledge 
defeat 

Just as I had tome to this conclusion a 
w el! known voice came softly through the 
darkness of the evening, and immediately 
afterwards I felt a soft warm touch m the 
palm of my hand I was so distracted and 
absentrmnded that even though that v oice 
and touch were familiar to me, I did not 
realise that I knew them 

But the next moment when they had 
left me, the \ oice sounded in mj ear, and 
the memory of the touch became living 
My child had slowly come near to me once 
more and had whispered tn my ear, 
“Father,’ hut not getting any answer she 
had lifted m 3 right hand and with it 
had gently stroked her forehead, and then 
silently gone back into the house 

For a long time Probha had not called 
me like that, nor carressed me with such 
freedom Therefore it was that to-day at 
the touch of her love my heart suddenly 
began to yearn for her 

Going back to the house a little later I 
saw that Probha n as lying on her bed 
Her eyes were half-closed and she seemed 
to be in para She lay like a flower which 


lias dropped on thtf dust at the end of the 
day 

Putting m 3 hand on her forehead * 
found that she was feverish, lier brea' 
was hot, and her pulse was throbbing 
I realised that the poor child, feeling 
the first symptoms of fev er, had come with 
her thirsty heart to get her father’s love 
and caresses while lie was trying to think 
of some stinging replj to send to the news 
paper 

I sat beside her The child, withou 
speaking a word, took my hand hetwee 
her two fe\er heated palms and laid 1 
upon her forehead, l 3 ing quite still 

All the numbers of thejalurgram paper 
which I lnd in the house, I burnt to ashes 
I wrote no answer to the attack Neve 
had 1 felt such joy as I did when I thui 
acknowledged defeat 

I had taken the child to my arms whei 
her mother had (lied, and now, bavin* 
cremated this nv al of her mother, again 
I took her to my heart 

Translated by 

W W Pearson, wirn the nrLr and 
REVISION OF THE AUTHOR 


CHILD-STUDY IN INDIA 


W HILE discussing the stages of growth 
of a child from infancy to maturity 
with the Teachers of the Brahmo 
Balika Shihshala 3 n, preparatory to the 
determination of methods of teaching 
suited to children of various ages, I felt 
the need of facts and figures about the 
growth and development of our children 
I sought in vain for light on the subject 
from various quarters Bevond a few 
stray data collected at irregular intervals 
and scattered over fewer publications on 
medical jurisprudence and ethnographic 
survej , there is practically speaking v cry 
little information available Even these 
data are of no u«e to the present problem 
ns they mostly relate to adults and not to 
children I remember to have rend the resalt 
of a survej made by Dr Ramnswamy 
lyengef of Mysore of the eye sight of 


college students in 1902 He visited 
almost all the big towns of India liavint? 
a number of colleges and examined the 
students thereof His report mnde-S 
senous revelation about dcfectiv e eyesigh 7 
m general and the prc\ alencc of myopia 
in particular, among our students I am 
told some investigation as to the ejesight 
of school children has been made in the 
Bombay Presidency and the ramab, nith 
what results I am unfortunateh not 
I”™ S' of Hie objects of the Ifcnyol 
Social Service League is the medical mspec 
tion of school children, it would be well 
to know what progress has been made by 
the League m this direction If I am not 
wrongly informed there are a few' vv 
earning on some research on these lines 
individually It is high time for a muted 
etlort to be made with a definite object i» 
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view, so that the work may be earned on 
regularly and to which the canons of 
scientific research can be fully applied 
Students of child psychology know 
well what tremendous attempts have been 
and arc being made mthe United Kingdom 
the United States, France, Italy Germany, 
Switzerland and Japan, through child 
study societies and Universities to 
determine the laws of growth and deve 
lopment of normal children to single out 
the deficient ones to separate the idiotic 
and the neurasthenic, with a view to 
providing for the proper up bringing of 
each class thereby saving from going to 
sheer waste much available resources 
and human material to the real conserva 
tion of national assets in men and money 
nas fntfia such a plethora of cfiiftfren that 
she can afford to lose anv number year 
after year by death and deterioration in 
mind and body ? Such loss India has to 
suffer so long as a determined effort be not 
made to collect all possible facts— physical 
and mental including moral— about child 
ren by the application of practical tests 
that can stand the searchlight of scientific 
doubt The*e facts are then to be formu 
lated in such a way that they may he 
of use to all those engaged in the solution 
of all problems scientific or practical 
relating to child life in this country I 
am here tempted to cite an instance of 
very practical value A son of mine then 
about 12 years old began to grow 
alarmingly dull about the end of 1915 
He was all along known to be a bright boy 
and could do much work m connection 
w ith his educationby himself Suddenly his 
face lost its glow and he grew short of 
hearing It at onefc struck me that some 
$hmg was wrong with his nose and 
-throat I suspected the growth of ade 
noids He was seat to an expert surgeon 
whose careful examination confirmed my 
suspicion A month’s treatment cured 
hifn of the obstruction and he again 
grew as bright as ever Aow it must be 
within the experience of many parents and 
teachers that intelligent boys suddenly 
develop signs of stupidity resulting in dull 
looks bad memory and tardy response 
Unfortunate children , how many haa been 
taken to tusk, rebuked, abused and even 
caned for n fault over the creation and 
continuance as well as therein o\al of which 
they had absolutely no control * Our much 
boasted common sense, not trained in the 
20* A -7 


science of child life, failed to localise the 
defect much levs to put its finger on the 
real plague spot but did not all the same 
fail to make life miserable to the poor 
children One instance will I am sure, 
suffice to call up many in the minds of 
many fathers and teachers We owe it to 
ourchildrento mal c their lives happy — their 
legitimate nght— and not heap miseries 
upon their budding lives that are preven 
table 

This brings me to the \ anous points of 
•view from which child life should be 
studied People take to this study for 
many reasons Many sciences stand in 
need of facts and figures relating to child 
ren to substantiate their claims as science 
How was speech originated ’ what was 
the coarse of its cfeve/opmenC ? These are 
questions w hich interest the philologist 
and he can solve them better by a study of 
the development of speech in the child 
How did primitive man unashamed of hts 
nakedness revelling in his tattoomgs and 
crow ns of peacock s feathers— come to be 
the civilised man of the present times ’ In 
a search for facts the anthropologist not 
only visits the aboriginal inhabitants of 
many countries now hiding themselves in 
mountain fastnesses but studies the child 
also^smce the child does as the evolution 
ist say repeat m his grow th the history 
of the race We may or may not feel 
interested in the progress of these sciences 
But there are aspects of child life which 
have a very important bearing upon 
practical questions Those who have the 
welfare of the children themselves dear to 
their heart must welcome all attempts at 
getting to the root of child life Social 
reform, in the true sense of the expression, 
has much to do with children Only the 
other day the Health Officer of the 
Calcutta Corporation revealed in his 
report on the vital statistics of the city, 
the appalling rate of infantile mortality 
It would not be wide of the mark to say 
that about 400 infants in ev ery thousand 
cease to breathe within a j ear of drawing 
their first breath The rapid advance of 
industrialism in this country and the 
spread of the smoking habit no le«s require 
the keeping of a sharp look out on child 
life as affected by these factors The sub 
jectis no less important to doctors who 
have begun to discover the fact that 
children require a treatment quite separate 
from what adults stand m need of since 
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their diseases differ both in I ind and degree 
from those of adults Medical science now 
boasts of an extensive literature on 
diseases of children showing the tmpor 
tanccofthe subject We have now got 
expert medical practitioners divided not 
into physicians and surgeons generally, 
but into surgeons physicians ob'tetn 
cians experts in eye -diseases ear affec 
tions lung troubles intestinal disorders 
and children s diseases The teacher who 
realises his calling has c\ cn more than 
the doctor the need of thorough know 
ledge of child life if he possesses but 
fair acquaintance with the subject be may 
be instrumental m saving much child hie 
from being a permanent burden upon 
and a halter round the neck of society 
Next to parents or guardians with 
whom children live teachers alone can 
claim to have most of the opportunities 
afforded them to make or mar the nation 
of to morrow Nay it may safeh be as 
serted that m these days ol hard struggle 
for existence fathers or guardians have 
but little time left them after the day s 
•work to look after their children or wards 
The duty of taking note of ill health or 
steady grow tli formation ol good habit 
or bad habit of school children mainly 
devolves upon teachers And in the 
absence of any definite knowledge on the 
laws ol gTow th and development mental 
an 1 physical of children the teachers are 
in the proverbial position of the blind 
leading the bhn 1 Then again since 
education docs not aim so much at 
imparting instruction in vanous subjects 
as at assisting m the healthy development 
of the mini n true knowledge ol the 
normal cotirs- of mental development 
of children with the instincts that blossom 
npen and pass into higher phases after 
enlarging the mini and widening the 
vision is the verv wir qua non of a 
teacher s qualifications All critics of the 
present-day education given in our schools 
nnl colleges do not t id to tut hard one 
fiatureofit more properly the absence of 
it They deplore that no arrangement is 
made in our educational institutions to 
impart moral anl religious instruction 
Nome nttempt is here and there being 
made to remove this defect The danger 
that tuay soon lace us will perhaps take 
the shape of swinging the pendulum too 
wnib to the other extreme This problem 
too cannot be solved so loag ns wedo 


not very defimtclv knowhow when and 
m wli it environments the raor il and the 
religious sense take their birth progress 
and blossom into a happy spiritual 
life or for want of tim ly and suffi icat 
nourishment fade aw ay and nnkle into a 
hardv thorn that pricks all around lhc 
moral and religious instructor has no 1 ss 
need of the sav mg grace of child psycho- 
logv if he is to filfil Ins mission to the lull 
satisfactio i of Ins cons icncc and fears to 
stind guilty m the eyes of God and man 
One aspecc I have not touche! above 
Doctors w ill 1 am s ire bear me out that 
the normal temperature of many Indian 
children is not 9S 4- the figure given in 
bools on physiology and tint the dose 
of medicine given ordmanlv to an 
European does not «mt an Indian of the 
same age \ few days ago some statistics 
were collected about the height and weight 
of «onie children of different ages On a 
rough compansonuithsucli figures relating 
to llntish children it is inund thatmany ot 
the clildrcn fall below even the average 
height and weight of thur Ilntish cousins 
Lnough has l hope been said nbov c to 
emphasise tin need of a thorough study of 
child life in this country if we earnestly 
mean to ensure the bodily bcaltb ns well 
ns tl c mental and moral progress of ottr 
children Tl esc may l>e and nre misfit 
schools and even misfit homes but no 
child born can lie called misfit lie has a 
legitimate right to be «o brought up ns to 
be able in due ti nc to cam Ins bread, to 
share in the culture of the race nn 1 to 
ndvanre the cnu«e of liumamtt Such ft 
course may become po« tblc if care be 
taken to study each chill so ns to know 
his powers nnl possibilities nnd fortuu 
late his scheme of education accordingly 
The welfare of our children may onlyT 
tnilv be secured if we can devise proper 
methods of trainingnormal chil Iren on the 
one lian 1 nnd special methods for the 
defective according to the nature of their 
particular deficiencies on the other As 
noted above there arc also periods of 
dullness anl stupidity for even normal 
children when they require to lie kmdlv 
hau lied more as persons s ificnng from 
some disease nnd not to be harshly treated 
as guilty of some serious offence The need 
of th- moment is then some arrangement 
fora regular cximmation of chi Iren of 
nil ages anl if possible of even chdJ 
from infancy to maturity If facilities can 
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beaflorded for such a research we may 
easily know how the course of national 
health is progressing at present, backward 
* or forward If every school child, at least 
once a year, can be put to the most im 
portant mental and physical tests, as 
applied in England and America, we shall 
come to know in what particular direction 
individual attention has to be paid m his 
case in order to safeguard his health and 
ensure the development oi his mental and 
moral faculties— using the term in its 
i ordinary sense, since faculty psychology 
, has long been dead Koger Ascham in 
1570, v\ hile laughing at the care bestowed 
b} Englishmen upon their horses instead 


of children, says in Ins Schole Master 
"God, that sitteth in heaven, laugheth their 
choice to skome, and revvardeth their 
liberal] tj as it should , for He suffereth 
them to have tame and well ordered horse, 
but vvilde and unfortunate children, and 
therefore in the eude they find more 
pleasure in their horse than comforte in 
their children ” Our lot is harder still 
While we have no horses, to draw com- 
fort from, we have to stare blankly into 
space when we see our children drooping 
in health, mental vigour and moral fibre 
before our very nose Have we then 
nothing to do ? 

Krd-naprasad Basak. 
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NURJVHiN — by Brajendrn Nath Banerjt Calculi i 
—B S ijrj (igij 16 )— Tilth* annas pp S 6 

A neat little volume on the biography of the 
celebrated Nurjaban Begum, the Queen of the 
Emperor Nur ud-din Jahangir The book is intended 
for the generat public and is written in very simple 
yet elegant Bengali The volume supplies all mforma 
tion about Nurjaban Begum which can be gleaned 
from the historical works of the reign of Jahangir 
the compass of the book has made it impossible for 
the author to d late on the problems connected with 
the life of Nurjaban e g (l)the cause of the interval 
between Sher Afgan 8 death and her marriage with 
Jahangir, (2) the struggle with Mababbat Kban and 
the deliveraoce of Jahangir The first problem is 
rather difficult and we are not yet in a position to 
determine why Jahangir, when past his first youth 
AAmmitted n heinous crime for the middle aged flame 
[itfms earlier youth Then agatn we do not know 
why Jahangir kept Nurjaban in seclusion with 
Kuijiynh Begum for four years before he married her 
These problems may give birth to voluminous dila 
lions but it would be entirely Imaginary and would 
have very little basis On the whole the book is 
nicely written very tastefully though sparcely 
illustrated and deserves general recognition 

R D Banerj 

Hindi 

t) VLjit StvcH By Mr Knshni Lai Varmtanl 
Pu>’hshtJ k) the Proprietor, Pramnala Part a la} a, 
Gvhana (hohtak) Punjab Croa.it Ptv pp t-f 3 
Price at $ 

7hu is a very interesting drama and we may say 


at the outset that it will do excellently well on the 
stage Though it has not got many poems in it, it 
consists of just the stuff which makes a drama popu 
lar on the stage The words put into the months of 
the actors have been very dexterously chosen The 
plot i9 supremely interesting and at the same time 
there is much of instruction in it It is laid in the 
Marhatta period aod the transactions of some heroes 
portrayed therein are magnifying and encouraging 
However the tragical end given to the drama is not 
Seerolv a comi al end to it would not at all have 
been unsutted to the trend of the remaining part of 
the book There are some printing errors in the book 
The introduction of the book which is rather de 
tailed will nlso repav perusal The author expresses 
his Indebdtedness to the writers for the materials in 
the book 

Manibhadra, 6} Mr Udaylal Karhhval and 
fuhkthxd 4s the fcuitgranlha Rulnalac Office 
Ifirabagh Gtrgaon, Bombay Croun St a pp 
ray Price at to 

The plot of this novel is laid at the time when the 
Jain influence was supreme in India. It is a transla 
tion from the Guzeratl It Is mainly a religious 
bovtl, the hero of the novel having fallen under the 
beneficent influence of Shree Mababir , but the ele 
blent of love is not wanting in it The language is 
Very nice and the book will be found very instructive 
bud pretty interesting ns well The plot being laid 
in ancient times there is some want oi novelty la the 
book If a reader cannot find any novetty in the 
(> ctnre ol ancient times so graphically portraved in 
the book 

Yaidwth Kaknu a Viohi 6) Mr Chandra 
•nani l tliahnkar, Pro ft tear, Gurukul, Kangri 
Dull Btjr-r Bern) &~o pp $6 Price— at to 
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mgs that ev.rusrf an mflucnct on the 
Japanese mini item those of the 1'irRin 
and Child 

Recent History 

The huge son'll convulsion wmcn 
followed the restoration submerged for a 
time the pictorial nrt of Japan l^erj 
thing was tabooed by the people wh cli 
had not the stmip of western origin On 
the other hand anything western was 
worshipped and lauded up to the skies 
,ust as in Bengal there was a period when 
young Bengalis looked upon beefeating 
^nd drinking whisky as the shortest cut 

"{TSSf™ evil day for Japanese art 
Nobody took any notice of ex en the pro 
ductions of master Japanese painters The 
artists had to struggle lari fo * c * 

istence As an instance in poult it is 
recorded that Kano Hogai (d 18S8) one 
of the greatest painters of modern Japan 
gratefully accepted the services of a foreign 
connoisseur at the monthly allowance of 
20 Ven or Rupees 31 and 4 annas' 


Ikyoye Pa nt ng 
By ka r.euudo 

Fortunately for Japan a reaction soon 
set in and the' su cidal movement of favor 
mg western painting at the expense oi 
Japanese was checked The \ienm 
Worlds Fair at which Japanese pictures 
were fav oral ly receive 1 served as an eye 
opener to the Japanese Government aQ<j 
the exhibitors alike A 1 appy resuti 
— though not mimed ate for for six or 
sev en y ears more the Government persist 
ed in the foolish policy of engaging at high 
sal ines for its pioneer Fine Art School 
second or third rate foreig i artists— was 
the establishment of a F tie Art School on 
purely native lines and the appointment of 
a number of master pa nters as art con 
no sseurs to the Imperial household But 
the school did not w ork smoothly for m 
1898 the Government and the late Mr 
Okakura w ell know n m Indian art circles 
then Director of the academy disagreed 
as to the method oi conducting the school 
with the result that he (Mr Okakura) 
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Oooje Motsuiuke. * Famous \elur of 
the ToVoRa^ft Pencil 
Trorn a Lkivo-ye by shartku 

with a ft« other artists left the school 
and founded the famous Nippon I me Arts 
Academy, winch Ins now been closed 
after y», ar s of vigorous eri'Unce. 


School}, oi Piivtino 
Broadly speaking Japauese painting 
mat be classihed into three mam divi- 
sions Classic bchool, Popular School and 
Chinese School As regards sty Ies there is 
no well defined line separating one from 
the other I he Kano, To«a, Kose, 
Marnjnnui, Sliyo and other stales of the 
Classic School remain to day more in the 
shape of old masterpieces than in that of 
lit mg exponents But it is the Classic 
School which leads Next comes the 
Popular School The Japanese name for it 
is Ukiyo 1 e or ‘pictures of the transient 
world ’ They are realistic representations 
of things around ns , of farms, field? and 
dwellings , of the street and the wayfarer ; 
of men, beasts and birds in fact in those 
pictures are mirrored the varied and 
pulsing life of the tt arid tte hte in But as 
the peculiar temperament of the oriental 
has ever discarded the things of the soil 
on which wc arc horn, brought up and 
nurtured and ha\e yearned for the beyond 
which lives in our imagination, Ukiyo ye 
paintings were looked upon by the 
Japanese os nothing short of i ulgar in 
times gone by But today the outlook 
on life in Japan has changed and U&tjojt 
pictures have acquired a good deal of ap- 
-prt nation and mlluerce The demand for 
them is very great, «;o great indeed, that 
even the once proud classic painters an 
now offering their sen ice to supply this 
demand As a consequence the distinction 
between the c/assic and the popular school 
is gradually riarroxung down and m time 
may entirely be obliterated With the 
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Wild Ceese— By Uaruya on Okyo 
spread of education books, journals nod 
newspapers are multiplying e\cry daj and* 
tlie 'era ices of Vki\ o ye artists are rcqotsi 
tioned to illustrate them Among Uitjo 
ic painters the name of Hokusai stands 
supreme His masterpieces are character 
ised |>J great freedom of conception and 
treatment 

Pictures of the Chinese School are stiff 
coin entional and full of details They are 
mostlj religions or historical Clear traces 
of Indian influence can be detected in the 
religious pictures To day the Chinese 
School has lost the popularity it once 
enjored 

Then there tire points of difference m 


the Tokio and Kioto schools of painters 
Painters of Tokio are progress tie, their 
productions are boldly conceived and vi 
gorously executed The Kioto painters, 
on the other hand, lice in an old-world 
conservative atmosphere full of dreams 
and fantasies and consequently their pro- 
ductions are subtle and graceful but lack 
mg in vigour By the waj, it may be 
mentioned that this contrast between the 
metropolises is not confined to art alone 
but is equally ev ideoced in all other forms 
of activities 

Some Notable Paivtees 

Hokusai, Utamaro, Utagavva Toyokum, 
keisai Eisen are some of the famous 
painters of the Ukij o ye school Utagawa 
Kumsada is another who attained fame 
as an artist of no mean calibre 

He was born in the suburbs of old Yedo 
in 1736 He w as the pupil ol Utagavva 
Toyokum and inherited the name oflus 
master after his death in 1843 He was 
not one of those who could dash off a 
picture at a sitting On the other hand he 
took infinite pains to study the customs 
and manners of those around lutn, the 
features and types ot localities and classes 
The following interesting anecdote will 
show how assiduous he was in mastering 
accuracy of conception and execution 

On a certain even ng lie went ont end d d not 
return lor some t rue At midnight b 9 wife was 
feel ng rather anxions as to the whereabouts of her 
husband when she heard n noise and who should 
step into her presence but a robber The terrified 
woman o as speechless and knew not what to do 
Seeing her helpless predicament the intruder removed 
his mask and entreated tl e lady not to be afraid 
Her surprise can he imagined when ibe saw that the 
robber was no other than her own husband Greatly 
taken aback bv the strange action of her husband ahe 
wholly failed to appreciate the trick and began to. 
weep sorely Stranger still the art at paid no atten 
lion to her sorry condition but at once took paper 
and pencil and proceeded to work on a drawing As 
dawn appeared Knmsada had finished h s sketch and 
the world was charmed with the wonderful depiction 
in L tiro ye style ol a woman frightened by a 
robber 

Of him sajs a Japanese critic 

* The characters of Knmsada represented the age 
that is the individual of that tune, but a more Ideal 
individual than the actnal Perhaps this is only 
another way of saying that they were the work of 
an artist. Tor the true artist does not >m tale 
nature he creates after the laws of nature but true 
to his own ideal of beauty and troth * 

Maruyam-i Okyo (1733 1793), of whom 
Japanese historians of national art say— 
'His reputation thundered over the empire 
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J bo kwaoooo C odde » of Mercy 
By Hoga Kudo 

for a space of long duration marks a 
wholesome breaking away of the Japanese 
artist from the rigid conventionality of 
v the old schools lie reveals extraordinary: 
^'*'kill jq depicting the movements of 

animals In lan l«capc and nature draw 


m 

Jr ighe showed great originality But m 
the depiction of human figures he is not 
quite so successful He was also aery 
remarkable for his successful depiction of 
ghost pieces 

Once a man came to Okyo to have a gl ost sketch 
on h s back for tattoo ng and Okyo agreed to do 
it on condit on tl at tbe man would never look at 
it h mself But after the tattoo ng was fin shed the 
n>an hear ng the exelaraat ons and cr es of those 
who saw t grew »o c mous that he was determ ned 
t ( > see it for h mself and so notw thstand ng hs 
agreement be got a mirror and had a look at the 
p ctnre tattooed on b s back So horror str cken was 
he w tb wbat he saw that I e felt haunted and could 
n Ot res unt I he underwent the awful suffer ng of 
bav ng the whole tb ng burnt off by moxa 
Conclusion 

The foreign visitor to the Imperial 
jduseum in Tokio is perplexed to notice 
the absence of remarkable specimens of 
Japanese Art In t am does he try to find an 
explanation The fact is that the better 
specimens ate safely stowed away in fire 
proofrooms packed in wooden cases and 
onlv occasionally brought forth for in 
spection In this connection says Mr N 
vlnsaki President of the Tokio Fine Arts 
School 

The ct mate ol Japau does not allow examples of 
fine art to be long exposed \ thout injury Japanese 
a rt of the most pr celess an 1 delicate cjual ty cannot 
jting e dure e ther sunl gbt or dampness \\ th the 
except on of articles made of bronze or iron our 
oiasterp eces have to be kept safely away from 1 ght 
n nd mo sture otbe w se >e should not long have 
them left to us and old p eces we should not have at 
B ll Con equentW the exh b t on of fine art on v ew 
ji the Impel al Museum does not at all represent the 
treasures m our possess on wb ch nre too prec ous 
thus to expose to tbe effects of cl mate The cl mate 
t espec ally njur ous to our most valuable pa nt ngs 
x b cb often suffer njury even by a few hours of 
exposure 

The 'ame writer thus sets forth Japan s 
jittitude tow ard fine art 
We almost worsh p a p eve of perfect art It is 
treated and cared for Head vine image VV e regard 
guch th ngs as sacred and holv 

Japan s att tude toward fine art can be seen n 
bow art is preserved and cared for Look at one of 
pur most priceless tea cups. It s never tn be seen 
s ttmg on a shelf or ly ng nan exh b tion case No 
t s always found wrapped carefully m a soft cloth 
0 f special texture and packed safely in a beaut ful 
box worthy of what t holds Tbe best p eces of 
porrela n orch na are wrapped in what s called Dutch 
cotton and the boxes that conta n them are made * 
„f paulown & wood and then the box itself is 
^rapped in an appropr ate cloth Every precious 
rt ork of art has, therefore a five-fold wrapp og 

Sisrsii CiiA\nm Bamjrjj 
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OLD AGL 


W hat js old age ? Tis not that w e old men 
Are really old, because our limbs are weal , 

We do not rust, like some worn out machine 
That lias no life nor do we useless grow 
As animals that have no mind or soul , 

With us it is the higher life that counts. 

Infirmity and length of years no doubt 
Make our frail body weak, but what of that ? 

There springs up in our soul a well of life 

As a perpetual fountain ever flowing 

For looking back upon the years long past 

Our heart is fuller still of joy and strength 

1 he fight is nearly over, almost w on 

We gam fresh strength from this, for we are cheered 

By long experience of wondrous help 

That God has given us in the years now past 

We gam fresh joy and confidence in God, 

And feel still greater faith that He, w ho thus 
Has been so gracious through these many year' 

Will surely finish His good work begun 
We have a gallery of thoughts that fill 
Our thankful souls,— grand pictures full of joy, 

Sweet recollections of what God has w rought 
'Tis not with us the evening of our life 
But morning of a glorious life to come 
This morning brightness sbmeth more and more 
\nd is the dawning of the perfect day 
When sin and sorrow shall be known no more 
Our pilgrimage is past The land in view 
Grows all more beautiful as years go by. 

When we were young this seemed a far oil land 
’Tis now so near its beauty can be seen 
And day by day we wait till He shall come 
\\ ho is our life then shall its glory shun. 

In His cflulgent brightness evermore 


England, 

February, 1917 


J L AKiisrns 


A» -MALIAR4TA GACKWAR , S .ADMims.l.RA.lJ\L.HirilHn/ 

III GENERAL ADMIMSTRATU L REFORMS 
Bv St Mr hal Sim, 15 


N O sooner did His Highness the Maba 
rata Gaekwar assumed control of Ins 
State, at the end of 1881, than he 
began to find out what it meant to he 1 

• Copyright and Right of Tra trial on reserved 
by St Kibal Stugh Tbe«e article* are abstract? 1 
from the Author a fottlicom ng Viork ou the Life and 
Record of H U \lahare]a Sayaji Kao III Gaekwar 


Personal Ruler The initiative in a- 
matters important and otherwise, rested 
with him All appointments high and 
low, were in Ins gilt Ko officials could be 
transferred or promoted without his leave 
All expenditure no matter how trivial, 
had to be '“motioned by him ' 

The Administration ol Baroda had bc <0 
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highly centralized before the minority 
regime commenced in 1S75 but Rtyn Sir 
T Mndhava Row s strong persotmht\ 
pave it n regiditv that it 1 nd lacked 
on account of Maharaja Mnlhar Rno a 
wen! nes«s The Kaja was not altogether 
to blame He bad come into power at a 



II II Maharaja Malhar Kao Gael. war 
deposed n 187o 

time when everything was disorganised 
ind when all sorts of claims were being 
^rmnfe orptfir CiYir Cmrsvir) ffhfCtsAV-t&anr 
* had occupei only minor positions in 
British India and the personnel of the 
public services left much to be des red 
Whatever the justification affairs had 
drifted to suuh a pass that at the begin 
ning of I is rule the Mai aroja Sahib found 
that he w is being asl ed whet I er certain 
person might be nppomte 1 to clerkship 
carrying a s ilary of Rs 10 whether tl e 
tiles m ght be turned on i but an l \he 
ther a tassel worth four mnu* lost m a 
procession might be replace 1 

Besi fes being *he sole source of initiative 
His Highness was the protector ol his 
peopl* — their ma bap (father mother) as 
they called him The popular belief was 


that his eye w as ever open toinsure that 
the officials did not harrass the farmers 
and artisans 

W hether or not the Maharaja Sahib 
was thus endowed I do not presume to 
know hut it is certain that His High 
ness s employees from the he ids of depart 
ments down needed (and what is more 
cxpcctcl) to lx watched In him Such 
stiperinten fence had to be minute and exact 
mg Ofllj eternal tigilence could keep the 
olhci ils l rum m iking blunders and the 
people fro n being harmed 

The Maharaja Gaek war occupied the 
position of referee between the people 
nml the officials Ml complaints came to 
him and hoarj custom ordained that he 
must patiently hear all grievances no 
matter how trivial they might be redress 
them on the spot 

The people also believed that their 
Maharaja was the dispenser of justice 
l his meant tli it nnj one could petition to 
review the judgment passed bj the highest 
couits of law in Ins State 

The Ruler vv as supposed to possess in 
exhaustible resources and to bestow 
princelj gifts upon any one who chose to 
« sk for them So deeply rooted was this 
idea that in the earl) jears of Ins rule 
requests for gifts of all sorts poured in 
upon His Highness from every direction 

One man ashed the Maharaja Sahib to 
give him Rs ] 800 000 so that he might 
perform \s/i \ 'imerthn lagan — the ancient 
and costly ceremony of sacrificing a horse 
Hedeilircd that he had been ordered by 
God to do this 

\ priest wrote that the Almighty tom 
tnanded His Highness to pay him Ks 
GO 000 for rep tiring the temple over vvl ich 
Ave jW-eswba' 

A Parsee living in Surat petitioned 
ngam and again for Rs 100 000 for his 
maintenance 

One mm wnnted Rs d 1)00 for the pur 
ose of building Ins own grave He sent a 
all anna stamp to His Highness for the 
replj 

An : npectmious person informed the 
M iharaja G tek war that for four months he 
had w orsf ipped a certain Goddess who 
uppeared to him at twelve o clock at night 
and asked what he wanted On his 
replying that he was in need of money the 
deity directed him to write to the Ruler of 
Baroda and ask for the amount he 
required 
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An admirer sent a handkerchief to the 
Maharaja Sahib n* n present. and setcrnl 
days later wrote asking 1 Its Highness to 
make « gift in return— -w hich of course, 
was to l« worth ninny limes more than 
the tiny square of silk that he had 
often d 

I ten more curious than those requests 
wire the methods adopted to insure lint 
appeals would rciiili the great personage 
to whom lliev were addressed I ersons 
woutl apprt nch His Highness while he 
was rut fur a quiet walk and shout ut 
the top of their voice ns he was passing 
hoping that he would stop and ask them 
what they wanted If he was dr wing 
petitions would lie thrown into his 
carriage Men woud lie flat across the 
road refusing to move until he had 
listened to their grievances A fatounlc 
method of attracting his attention was to 
stand in n prominent pi ice hj the road 
side day -after dn\ with the idea that 
esenlu ill) he woull notice the man and 
inquire what 1 c wanted 

when IIis Highness was travelling in 
his State villagers would form n delegn 
tion and would gwe him no peace until 
their complaints were considered refusing 
to place tlieir petitions in the box especially 
provided for that purpose Sometimes one 
of the crowd would bear on bis head an 
earthen pot containing live coals to 
indicate that immediate redress was 
needed 

If a petitioner conceived the notion that 
any official stood in his way he would 
send him threatening letters and attack 
him through on anonymous petition 
addressed to the Ruler Some persons 
would send a covering letter to the official 
attending upon the Maharaja Gaekwar in 
which they would call upon God to curse 
him if he intercepted their message 

The people of Baroda had lenrned to 
put a premium upon making a loud out 
cry ever wa'An fcaAvs J a 
the Capital Persons who had a genuine 
or fancied grievance against His Highness 
or any of Ins servants or who bore ill will 
towards the Administration or who felt 
that they could conspire to better their 
position by ingenius back biting forthwith 
repaired to the Residency to get the 
ear of the Agent of the British Govern 
ment 

During the reign of Maharaja Malhar 
Rao, Colonel Phayre the repre«entative of 


the Bombay Government* showed great 
solicitude to listen to any complaints that 
Bn rod a subjects cared to make while 
Maharaja Mnllnr Rao was being tnet 
by a Commission nppmuted by the Goverc 
ment of India an 1 after he had been dc 
posed bankers courtiers and cultivator 
preferred cl mm against the Maharaja 
Raja Sir T Mridlmn Row spent much r 
hi* time during the minority rtgtm 
investigating these rlmms blit when b 
filial to s itisfv the demands that wer 
made the dissatisfied parties carried thei 
talcs to the Agent to the Governor General 
By the time the present Maharaja cann 
into power, the dcsirfc of his subjects tc 
lay their complaints before the Britist 
Resident had become a perfect mama 
The Baroda populace had become firmlj 
convinced Hint if they wanted to humbh 
any official or even to bring about th< 
downfall of the Maharaja Gack war, of 
they had to do was to trump up charges 
to fibncateeiidence to support them and 
to bombard the representative of th< 
Govern ment of India with them 

The 18 year old Maharaja « position 
was anything but a sinecure He had to 
keep nil the threads of administration in 
his hands His work required ceaseless 
attention— his routine could never be 
relaxed Persons w ho have heard only of 
the pleasures winch autocracy affords can 
hove no conception of its responsibilities 
Wlmt wonder that many men born to 
exercise the powers of unlimited monarchy 
leave the cares of State to officials and 
give themselves up to indulgence * 

Had the Maharaja Gaekwar wished to 
shirk respousibility and let the ZJeuao 
be the dictator of tlie State^ as he had 
been during the minority regime he could 
have done so without asking any one 3 
leave Monarch s have done this through 
the ages and continue to do so to this 
day, and not always with dire conse 
Cj'a/uwKS. to. thaw wAv/ytts 


* Baroda is ■ lusted to Western India and its* 
in relation with tie Government of the Bombay 
Pendency up to 1874 Mr (now Dr) Dadabhai 
Naoroj who was «er» ng Maharaja Malbar Rao 
Gaelcwnr as Prime Min ster in that year ad rued 
II s Highness to mate a strong representation 
for the recall of Colonel Phayre the Agent of 
the I ombay Government Colonel Thavre was 
removed and Colonel 1 elly was appo nted to act as 
Ageot of the Governor General and Spec al Commfs 
toner at Baroda. S nee then Baroda has been in 
a reel relation with the Government of Ind a whose 
Agent is now known as the British Res dent 
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Had His Highness preferred dalliance 
to administrative responsibility, there 
would have been n difTerent story to tell 
Bat he chose to be conscientious I rom 
the time he enrae into power, ill prepared 
youth though he was he set out toper 
form nil the duties that devolved upon 
him as the Maharaja of Bnrodii He went 
about his State examining offices and 
officials, inspecting works of public utility, 
scrutinizing rural, subdiv isionnt, and 
divisional accounts, listening to com 
plaint and grievances, and reccmng sugges- 
tions for improvements from every source, 
no matter how humble 

In addition to keeping up with the 
current work, His Highness vigorously 
ittackcd arrears that he had inherited 
During the minority regime — especially 
towards its close— many cases had been 
partially or provisionally settled, and 
some bad been entirely left over for him 
to decide They involved delicate and 
complex questions requiring mature con 
stderntiou and involving serious conse 
qucnces As further delay w as dangerous, 
the Maharaja Sahib settled them ns best 
„ he could, seeking to give ns much finality 
to his decisions ns possible. 

Amidst the cares of State, and even 
during his travels, His Highness found the 
time to keep up his studies, devoting to 
-them every moment he could snatch lrom 
administrative work, nnd State functions 
During the tw o y ears following his mvesti 
ture he retained the services of Mr Elliot, 
his tutor, to assist him Later lie read 
by himself, or with professors from the 
College or other scholars books on 
political and social economy, history, 
ethics, and philosophy 

Though the pressure of current work 
fond arrears, nnd of studies, weighed 
heavily upon His Highness during the 
early 3 ears of his rule, ind though lie was 
ill prepared and inexperienced, jet he could 
not prevail upon himself to plod in the 
administrative furrow dug by his predc 
cessors Whicliev er w ay he turned, he saw 
inefficiency or glaring wrongs Complaints 
came from everywhere and about every 
thing Only if he could shut his eyes nnd ears, 
and silence the still small voice v\ ithtn him 
could he let the old order continue There 
was something in him, however, that 
would not permit him to follow the policy 
of lassatz faire We see him therefore, 
from the earliest year of his rule, striving 
9 


to improve the goiernaocc of Bnrcda 
His Highness could not overhaul the 
entire machinery of State all at once He 
was not capable of undertaking such a 
task Alterations had to be effected while 
the wheels were m motion, and therefore, 
gr*at caiitiou had to be exercised, Jest 
an ill fitting part nmy throw the 
whole State machinery out of gear One 
change, however, led to another Fvery 
success inspired confidence Every failure 
made him wiser As years passed by, nnd 
he gained experience nnd confidence and 
as the people understood and appreciated 
Ins uims, the work of reorganization 
assumed larger proportions Before he 
knew it, he found himself committed to 
the task of replacing the jjatrmrchal 
administration that he had inherited by 
a modern system 

To reach that stage, His Highness had 
to free himself lrom work of routine 
character, and to surround himself with 
competent ndvisers and assistants He 
had to re organize the existing depart- 
ments nnd to create new ones, and to 
plucc them all under men of education, 
character, nnd experience and to give them 
adequate nnd qualified staffs Public 
services had to be orgimzed, and nttrac 
tne salaries nnd pensions provided 
Rules nnd regulations for the discharge 
of work and for the conduct of officials 
bad to be draw n up 

Such administrative reforms were of n 
fundamental nature, and had they not 
been made, the Maharaja Gaekwnr would 
not h iv e had the leisure nor the machinery 
to work out and to apply schemes that 
have made hts nam* famous It is, there 
fore, necessary to review these efforts 

As I have indicated His Highness 
fouud as soon ns he c irae into power, 
tlmt his time and energy were consumed 
in disposing of petitions nnd appeals from 
his subjects and from officials, and refer 
euces from the heads of the v anous depart 
nients He therefore set out to arrange 
affairs so that all trivial matters would 
bedealt_with by qualified officials and 
only important issues w ould come to him 
for consideration and settlement 

A complex machinery had to be set up 
for tins purpose, for the petitions and 
references made to him v nnetl in character 
Some asked for serv ice pension, or grato»- 
lty , others for gift*!, rewards.** 
patronage and others 
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complaint against officials Appeals were 
made by public servants against the orders 
passed by their superiors while subjects 
asked for the reversal of decisions of 
revenue and other officials and courts of 
judicature 

In devising machinery to dispose of 
petitions and appeals made b> people His 
Highness had not only to insure efficiency 
but also to make arrangements that would 
commend themselves to bis subjects The 
people were accustomed to taking their 
grievances to the Maharaja Sahib aod 
getting rough and ready justice on the 
spot It would not do therefore to let 
the impression get abroa 1 that His High 
ness was inaccessible and would not 
redress wrongs committed by his officials 
Changes had to be carefully thought out 
and introduced gradually This was the 
course pursued by the Maharaja Sahib 

For some time after coming into power 
His Highness personally heard the peti 
tions each document was read to him 
in full just as it had been presented and 
orders were immediately dictated in the 
presence of the applicant 

A few months later when the number of 
petitions had risen enormously His High 
ness ordered that precis be made of each 
etition and submitted to him Until 
eptember 1882 the work of making such 
precis was performed by the head of the 
Khnagi (Household) Department who 
was known as The Special Officer in 
Charge of the Palace The post of Private 
Secretary was created at that time and 
the task was entrusted to him 

Soon another change was introduced 
The Secretary was delegated to 1 ear the 
petitions and to refer to His Highness 
only those that were wo thy ofhisatten 
tion Hven in cases wl ere His Highness 
gai e audience to a petitioner the S cretary 
carefully noted the orders that were passed 
by the Maharaja in order to avoid future 
complications 

His Highness took pains to design a 
special form for 1 eeping complete record 
of e icli petition finally disposed of by him 
or Ins Secretary and for entering those 
applications which were sent to one 
department or another for disposal 

In January and May 1882 two 
circulars w ere issued regarding the disposal 
of the appeals preferred to the Maharaja 
Sahib for reversing the judgments handed 
down by the larisbt (High) Court The 


first required all p’titioners to attach to 
their appeals copies of the judgments that 
they desired to have set aside The second 
besides emphasizing that point laid down 

1 That the decisions of the Varisht 
Court should be generally considered final 

2 That an appeal will be allowed 
only in cases mvolung 

(a ) a question of law or custom , 

(b) claims of large amounts, and 

(c) questions of importance 

3 That such appeals must he submit 
ted within two months of the date of the 
judgment 

I i order that judicial petitions should 
receive the attention due them His High 
ness charged the Naib De wan (Assistant 
Prime Minister) *to inquire into their 
merits He was authorized to dispose 
of appeals within spccifiel limits while 
the important ones had to he submitted 
to His Highness together with his 
memoranda for final orders 

In April 1885 His Highness issued 
orders definitely laying down the procedure 
for the disposal of petitions and appeals 
The m-moratidutn is too long to quote 
and is not susceptible of condensation 
It authorized the Naib Den an to receive 
petitions and appeals in the name of His 
Highness Others sent direct to the 
Maharaja Sahib were to be transferred to 
hi u Considerable powers were given to 
him todeihwith them 

Further changes r- ve been made from 
tine to time but the procure remains 
much the sanv* One of the ( nportnnt 
changes made vns to make the Prime 
Minister responsib! for the disposal of cer 
tain petitions and appeals and Ins powers 
have been raised at various times Another/ 
mo bGcatton that was made was to create , 
a special body to deal with appeals against^ 
the ju igments of the IJ gh Court t»> 
insure tl e legality of the process of 
rcvi«ion and to remove every sign of 
undue interference with theworbol the 
I irtsht Court I shall have mare to say 
on this subject in the article dealing with 
the admin stration ofjustice 

The net result of thes changes is that 
today comparatively few petitions 
appeals or applications go up to His 
Highness for orders and those that are 
submitted to him ar- accompanied by 
adequate memoranda in prescribed form 
PJ e P ar ed by competent officials The bulk 
of the work is left to capable persons 
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While this system relieves the Ruler of 
great ! ibour, it insures the careful and 
impart! tl consideration of every complaint 
or rerjest on its own merits His Highness 
examines the record nt unexpected tunes, 
to see that the work is being discharged 
justly and expeditiously He also gives 
‘'pecial facilities to Ins subj-cts to talk, to 
him during the tours he frequently makes 
in the Districts to preserve the old trad 1 
tion that acted ns a 6afctv valve m states 
under personal rule 

Wlufc these reforms were being effected, 
His Highness was striving to cut down 
the number of references made by the 
various departments which, ns I have 
noted, consumed a gre it deal of his time 
and energy 

Many of the proposals sent up to him 
for orders were so trivial that he dal not 
understand why the heads of departments 
should not possess the authority to sane 
tion them He felt, indeed, that some of 
them ought not to have gone up even to 


heads of departments, but should have 
been deposed of by the Stibabs (literally 
Viceroys, heads ol the Divisions) or even by 
the Infiu a trfars (heads of Sub Divisions) 
He had no patience with such senseless 
centralization, and soon after his inves 
titure he increased the powers of various 
officers so that they would have scope for 
exercising their initiative 

In this matter, as in the case of peti 
tious and appeals he began to decentralize 
authority by little and little He let the 
officials become accustomed to the exercise 
of one instalment of power before another 
was given to them 

Before any large «cheme of decentralize 
tion could be effected, His Highness con 
sidered it ntcesc iry to re organize the 
departments of State in order to remove 
congestion, and to appoint men of educe 
tion and character to hold responsible 
posts throughout the State 

(To be Concluded) 


I HE PUBLIC SERVICES COMMISSION AND THE 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICL 


IK# believe t / at the surest security for the employ 
n cut of a d le number of Indians lies i i il e natch 
fulness of tl e represent lines of tl eir interests in tl e 
various legislative cou tcils ( Report p 27 ) 

T HE majority of the Public Services 
Commissioners preface their plan for 
y reorganising the education depart 
ment of Government with the following 
declaration 

The position of the education department in 
Ind a is pecul ar in view of the in porlant part w I ich 
it is playing and which it is deMijied to play in the 
experiment of blending eastern and western culture 
into a harmonious whole Th s being so grounds of 
policy suggest that the stafl s! ould conta n officers 
who arc typical of what is best in both civilisations 
and that in the initial stages the European element 
should be substantial (P J7 ) 

Section I 

What the Commissioners have proposed 
Their recommendations are — 

(0 Designs tion —The existing names 


Indian Educational Serv ice and Provincial 
Educational Service should be replaced by' 
the designations CHss 1 and Class II 
But these must be considered as 'two 
services or two classes of one service, and 
the lower service or cites must occupy a 
position inferior to that of the higher one ” 
(P 19) 

(2) Europeans —The proposed CIa«s I 
will consist of 264 ‘basic posts,’ ns 
against 199 the present strength of the 
I E S , and three fourths of these posts 
(numbering 199) are to he recruited m 
England and reserved for Europeans The 
remaining one fourth or G5 posts, when 
stnctioned by Government are to be 
recruited in India, in the following wav 
(a) half the administrative posts’ by 
direct recruitment and the other half by 
promotion from Class 11 {£>) Ivv o thirds 

of the ‘ collegiate posts are to be filled by 
direct recruitment and one third by promo 
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tioa from Class II [Supposing that out of 
tin. 65 posts 39 are reserved for the colic 
giate side then 13 is the maximum that 
can be ever aspired to by experienced 
teachers in colleges therefore taking the 
service life of an officer as 26 years in 
the Whole of India only one Indian profes 
sor will be promoted to the higher service 
after an interval of two years while 8 
Europeans will be appointed directly every 
year ] 

(3) Itidians — The proposed Class II 
will consist of 321 posts against 385 as 
at present It will be recruited for in India 
and will consist mainly of Indians [thus 
the combined total number of the present 
I E S and P E S posts will be reta ned 
only 65 posts meant for Indians will be 
moved up from P L S to I E S or to 
use the new cant terms from Class II to 
Class I ] 

(4*) Salary —Indians recruited for Class 
1 m India will commence on Rs 3o0 a 
month but an individual of the same 
race if his letter of appointment is signed 
west of Suez will get an initial pay of Rs 
5o0 (as all European officers will do ) and 
thus the latter will get a four years start 
over the former for doing identically the 
same work and possessing equal qualifica 
tions [Lord Ronaldslmy and Mr Sly of 
the Civil Service object to the pay ment of 
this higher pay to Indians recruited in 
England saying that such a distinction is 
appropriate only to the comic opera 
P 120] 

In Class I the normal Salary will nsc 
from Rs 650 (or in the case of Indians 
Rs 350 only) to Rs 1250 a month in Class 
11 from Ks 250 to Rs 500 only Class I 
will also have prize posts carrying salaries 
from R« 1250 to Ks 2750 and number 
ing 22 Vi per cent of its cadre while 
Class II will have only 15 per cent prize 
posts and these will carry salaries rising 
from 500 to 700 only 

The Salaries of the two or rather three 
classes arc shown in the following table 
Class I Class It 

Ytnr ofScrv ce Europeans 1ml aos All Ind ons 

1 550 3o0 2 0 

2 £00 400 2o0 

3 650 450 JoO 

4 , "00 500 2*10 

5 750 6o0 290 

0 800 COO 290 

7 8,0 CkO 130 

8 JOO 00 339 


Class I Class II 

IcarofSertice Europeans lad nns All Ind 305 
9 950 7^0 330 

10 1000 800 3 0 

11 lOoO 8 j0 370 

1*> 110O 900 3"0 

13 1150 9^0 410 

14 1200 1000 410 

15 1-jO IOoO 410 

For lope only 

If 1300 1100 450 

17 13o0 1150 450 

18 1400 1200 450 

10 1450 12j0 600 

20 1 00 Tor 10 pc For 15 pc.- 

1300 - 540 

21 1550 13^0 5S0 

22 1600 1400 620 

23 16o0 14o0 6C0 

*»4 | “00 1500 “00 

2 o 1 “j 0 Tor 10 pc 

16o0 

26 1600 

27 ICoO 

28 1700 

29 1750 , . 

30 ' 
(5) Classification— In the admimstra 

tne branch of the Lducatton department 
the principals an 1 in most cases t! e vice 
principals of the training colleges the head 
masters of specially important high 
schools and the pre<ca t Inspectors of dm 
sions (to be relabelled Chief Inspectors and 
assigned one to each revenue dmsion) will 
belong to Class I while the present assis 
tant inspectors (to be christened Inspec 
tors ) and the other a ice principals of 
training colleges headmasters of less im 
portant high schools nnd the deputy ms 
pectors of educationally advanced provin 
ces will belong to Class If The present 
Additional Inspectors are to be abolished 
and Assistant Inspectors to be greatly . 
reduced m number and to be ultimately re * 
placed by deputy (or district) inspectors 
working directly under the chiel inspec 
tors (p 9-1) '• 

In the colleg ate branch of the depart 
ment the Principal and the vice principal 
of every well-equipped college as well as nt 
least one teacher of English History and 
so on should belong to Class I Subjects 
like Sanskrit or Botany will be taught by 
officers belonging to Class n (p 95) Class 
I officers should be called Lecturers of 
their respective colleges in their particular 
subject Class II officers should he term 
ed -Issistanf Lecturers (or m Science 
Demonstrators) while tlic term Teacher 
should be reserved lor members of the sub* 
ordinate centre (p 9G) 
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(6) Leave rii/es— European officers (i c , 
Class I. men drawing full pay) should come 
inder the European Sen ice Leave Rules, 
while Indians «ie, all the Class II men 
and the quarter of Cl iss 1 posts reserved 
for Indians) should be under the Indian 
rules, w hieli the commissioners themsch cs 
idrnit to be “much less liberal ’ than the 
:erms on which Europeans enjoy leave 
|p 50) No Indian (except the one or two 
ippomted in England) must ever in 7ns 
career aspire to come under the European 
officers’ Leave Rules (p 193) 

(7) Training'—' "Recruits from Europe 
:o Class I should (like the 1 E S at 
aresent) be selected at the average age ol 
about 28 after acquiring experience an 
teaching or further study subsequent to 
taking- their degrees Officers to be 
appointed directly to Class I in India 
must hav e had similar experience ” They 
must (a) either have held a research 
fellowship at an Indian University or (b) 
have served in private colleges in India 
after taking their degrees, or (c) “if 
untrained younger men,” they are “not 
to be admitted permanently to Class I 
until they are of the same age as their 
colleagues arriving from Europe and have 
had a similar experience Pending this 
they should be regarded as probationers ” 
“Officers appointed directly to Class I in 
India will in many cases, no doubt, also 
have received some educationm a European 
university, but where this is not the ease, 
power should be taken at the time of 
selection to require tl e recruit to go to 
Europe for a term of post graduate work” 
(p 100)* 

Section II 

^ How the Indians have been harmed 

i These are the proposals of the majority 
It will be clear from the above that they 
have not only perpetuated the existing 

* The commissioners here violate the principle 
accepted by them on p. 39 Obvious objections can 
be urged to offering htgber rewards to men educated 
abroad tban are oflered to those i\ bo have passed 
through the educational institutions of their own 
country lie are however, assured bv our Indian 
colleagnes that public opinion in India attaches 
importance to securing- absolute equality between 
Europeans and Indians ivho bare been through the 
same educational course But under the actual 
recommendations Indians holding English University 
degrees if recruited in India will get R» 200 a month 
less than Englishmen of the same academic qualifica 


colour distinction in our Education Ser 
v ice, but also .iggr iv ated it and made the 
position of the Indian professors, both in 
the upper and lower branches of the service 
distinctly worse than before (ai First, the 
majority report has openly and definitely 
established a colour bar m the choice of 
the higher teachers in Go\ eminent colleges 
by laying clown that all the existing- posts 
in the I E S must, for all time to come, 
be ftlkd by Europeans, and that il 65 more 
posts are created (as recommended), these 
may be filled by Indians Normally, the 
European officials should be three times 
os many as the Indian 

( b ) Secondly, it Ins expressly aban- 
doned the old theory that the I E S and 
P E S are parallel services, equal m 
status though differing in pay 

(c) Thirdly, it has definitely degraded 
the Indian professors ( Class II ) and 
given them, however old experienced and 
distinguished, an av ouedly lower position 
than every European officer however raw. 
Hitherto, college teachers of both races 
were officially designated as professors, 
but in future the Europeans (and one third 
of their number of Indians) are to be called 
lecturers, while the Indians (Class II) ore 
to be styled assistant lecturers or demons- 
trators throughout their career Formerly 
all Indian professors had been denied the 
high emoluments of the European pro 
fessors, but had enjoved the same title and 
status, in future they will be robbed of 
the title as well as the money 

It is assumed by Lord Islington and 
Ins friends that the Europeans (and a few 
Indians) appointed to Class I are ab imtio 
competent to command and guide every 
member of Class II (j e , Indian pro 
fessors), and that no member of Class II , 
hovvev er high his academic qualifications, 
length of experience and success in teach- 
ing, can erer in his life be fit to take mde 
pendent charge of a subject in a college 
(beyond only 8 p c of the cadre of 
Class II ) 

(<*) Fourthly’, Indians appointed to 
i u 1 S are now ent »tled to the more 
liberal leave rules styled as European 
service Rules But m future, every Indian 
appointed to the I E S in India or 
promoted to it from the P E S will be 
placed under the Indian Service Leave 
Rules, which are very niggardly 

(e) Fifthly, a minimum propc 
posts for Europeans, viz , +hr 
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laid down, but none for Indians The 
maximum of one fourth for Indians mil 
never be worked up to m practice, ns is 
illustrated by the example ol the statutory 
civilians created in 1870, who were inten 
ded to be one sixth of the uidrc of the 
ICS, but actually numbered no more 
than one-nmetecnth (p 371) 

(i) Sixthly, Indians with British uni 
\ersity qualifications when appointed to 
the I E S ha\e enjoyed absolute equality 
as regards pay and prospects with their 
European colleagues la iuturc the Indians 
will get Rs 200 a month less and thus 
be four y ears behind Europeans with the 
same qualifications and recruited at the 
same time as themselves (This remark 
does not apply to one or two Indians — out 
of a total of 26+,— -whose letters of 
appointment may be signed in Londou 
instead of at Simla <p 101) 

For the above disadvantages and 
public degradation it will be no cornpeu 
sation to the Indian educationists that 63 
Of them will be appointed to the higher 
Education service (against 2 at present), 
though even these 65 officers will draw 
Rs 200 a month less than their European 
colleagues of the same standing in the 
service 

Sectiov III 

Treatment of Indian Lecturers in Govern- 
ment Colleges in India 

What senior and junior professors mean 
People outside Government colleges in 
India do not know how the Indian pro 
fessors are treated by the European 
Hitherto the two classes of professors 
(called P E S and I H S respectively) 
have m official theory been declared equal 
in status and Government has never 
openly accepted the policy that the I E S 
teacher of a subject should command and 
guide the P E S men lecturing in it Yet, 
under the secret instructions of the Euro 
pean D P I ’s and European Principals, 
this objectionable policy of racial subordi 
nation of the intellect has been insidiously 
and informally,— but none the^Iess effec 
tively, introduced into several Government 
colleges European professors, even the 
freshest recruits, lmy*. been arrogating to 
themselves the title'of “Senior Professor" 
in their respective subjects though the 
title has nev er been acknow ledger! in any 
official document The result ts that every 
Indian professor automatically becomes 


junior to every European teacher of 
special subject and h is to take lu« 
from the latter and not from the Principal 
Lvery European Principal enforces R u » 
policy (to which however Governcienttf 
not openly committed) unless the public 
scandal of it js too great when it is kept 
m abeyance fora more favourable opport 
tunity (e g , the case of Professor JauH 
Nath Sarkar, an officer of 10 years' stand 
ing and a histpnan of European celebrity 
who was sought to be made junior to a 
newly appointed Cambridge graduate, Mr 
W Owston Smith , vide Vol XXII) 

Lord Islington and his friends wouk 
perpetuate this evil and make it universa 
by publicly lowering the status of the Io 
dian professors (Class II) and fixing oi 
them a brand of inferiority throughon 
their career by designating them as assn 
tant lecturers Now, an assistant is, b; 
his very designation and office, under th 
man whom he assists and must take hi 
orders from the latter He cannot clam 
independence and he cannot aspire tt 
equality An Assistant Magistrate is fully 
under the orders of the Magistrate, m 
Assistant Surgeon is ordered about by thi 
(District) Surgeon, and so on Therefore 
every member of Class IT, (i e , every Indiar 
professor except 65 men out of a total o: 
585)— by virtue of his new designation o 
assistant lecturer must be admittedly and 
perpetually subordinate to every European 
(Class I,) who will be called full fledged 
lecturers from the very day they join the 
service Thus the Indian graduate who 
enters Class II "must subscribe lnmsell 
glave" for ever (This remark is qualified 
only to the extent that 8 p c of the mem- 
pers of Class II , Or less than one tn cllth o 
the total will find emancipation by promt* 
tion to Class I , probably wj latel+nJifo 
when all spirit has been crushed out ol 
them ) 

In the actual working of the Govern 
meat colleges of India this rule of making 
the Indians junior or assistants to the 
Europeans produces the following conse 
quences — 

(a) The college time table m every 6u ^" 
ject of lecture is drawn up by the sernOt 
professor and has to be followed by all the 
junior ones, w ithout their having any voice 
in the matter 

(i) The senior decides the -distribution 
of work and orders which branches ofll> c 
subject and which classes a particular 
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junior should teach rcj,arillcss of the opt 
ntons of the litter 

(c) No book cin be purchased for the 
college library without the sanction of the 
9 emor professor m the subject 

(t/J The senior professor alone sits on 
the academic Council of the college as the 
representative of his subject and decides 
what contingent funds arc to be allot 
ted to it what sen ants engaged what 
examinations held and so on 

(e) Only the senior professor is const 
dered fit to sit on the Board of Studies in 
Jthat subject at the University and the 
1 T S men make it n gnevance whenever 
an official!} labelled junior is elected to the 
Board Three years ago the 7 lines (Edu 
cational Supplement) denounced the Cal 
cutta University because the Presidency 
College w as represen tid on its Board of 
Studies in History by a junior while the 
senior professor w as not on it On inves 
jtigation of this alleged scandal the fol 
lowing fact came to light the so-called 
junior was an Indian P L S officer named 
Mr J N Das Gupta who bad taken 
Honours at Oxford as early ns IS89 and 
had 24 years experience in college teach 
ing while the officially labelled senior was 
of coarse an Englishman Mr Oaten who 
had taken Honours at Cambridge some 
twenty years later but had been put over 
the old Oxonian s head by reason of his 
being a European Thus the natural and 
academic senior becomes the official junior 
in every Government college m India 

(xi When a junior produces a piece of 
original research his oiT cial senior is given 
in the learned circles of Europe — from the 
l analogy of their universities where merit 
nnd not colour is the qualification for 
iScmontv— the credit of having initiated it 
ibid guided the course of investigation 
'though in Indian Government colleges all 
research is done independently by the 
Indian juniors in their private capacity — 
their European seniors being usually in 
capable and always unwilling to render 
any aid About 20 years ago Dr J C 
Bose the eminent physical discoverer was 
asked by Mr A— an eminent scientist of 
England if any other Indian had done 
Scientific research 1 ke him On his men 
ttoning the work of Dr PC Ray Mr 
A — immediately remarked in a dispara 
tging tone But he is Pedler s assistant * 
Mr Pedler it should be explained w as at 
that time the officially senior professor of 


chemistry at the Government college where 
Dr P C Ray w is strung as junior simply 
because he wasn P L b officer while in 
education Dr Ray was a Doctor of Science 
ofn British University while Mr Pedler 
had no academic quahfi atioi but had 
merely acted for some time ns an 
assistant to Prof Frankland 

In one Government Medical College the 
European senior has been known to have 
piblished ns lus own a bacteriological 
discovery of his Indian junior of which he 
heard only after it had been completed * 
Section I\ 

Examples of the European guidance 
of the Indian Professoriate 

The Committee on the Presidency Col 
lege Calcutta April 101G consisting of the 
D I I Bengal the late \iee Chancellor 
of the Unix ersity and 2 other distinguished 
l uropcan educationists condemned the 
system under which tlu member of a de 
partment is chosen ns its head merely 
becau«e 1 e is a member of the I t S The 
professors and lecturers who form the 
members ofn department it should also 
be generally understoo 1 stand in the rela 
tion of colleagues to each other The 
Governor ot Bengal rn Council accepted the 
view here expressed by the Committee 
(May 17 1916) But Lord Islington, and 
his friends have adopted the opposite 
policy of placing all the P E S professors 
in a position of avowed and perpetual 
subordination by altering their designa 
tion to assistant lecturers 

When young Bntish graduates of no 
very high academic qualifications— (the 
nver igc intellectual level of the 4G officers 
appointed to the ICS 1912 14 was n 
Third Clnss Oxford Honours degreel— find 
themselves at the very outset of their 
career placed m command over grey 
headed Indians it naturally turns their 
head 4 lew instances of the evil done by 
such unlimited power may be given here 
In a Bengal College the time table m 
philosophy was settled by the staff at a 
meeting tinder the chairmanship of the 
Dnn ersity Inspector Shortly afterwards 
the young Luropean professor of the 
subject (offic ally senior because belonging 
to the I E S ) wrote to his older and more 

experienced Indian junior Babu 

please come oyer to my room to attends*’ 
meeting of the philosophy staff for " 

a new distribution of the \* 
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Indian profcaior replied. "The college turn- 
table having been recently settled fay nil 
of us together, I do not see nor reason for 
changing It no soon after The meeting 
\ on propose should be held in the college 
nnd presided o\ er by the pnneijml ' The 
young European wrote buck As I rnn 
responsible for the subject (') lime the 
right to niter the time tnblc nnd to preside 
our the staff in the subject }ou must 
attend the meeting 

At another Ca\ eminent College, in the 
Central Provinces, the liulinn junior profes 
sor of History on coming back to Ins post 
nt the beginning of a new term found tint 
las raw British senior hod, without consul 
ting him or giving him nnj previous noticr 
changed the turn, table and set this Indian 
gentleman to tench two widely separated 
brandies of History and n third or alto 
gether foreign subject in addition from 
that very day , . . , , 

A raw Lnghsh youth who. by virtue of 
Ins being in the 1 B S , n senior in Ins 
subject, nt another Government college, 
vetoed the suggestion of Ins Indian junior, 
—an M A v\ ith a most brilliant college 
record.— to buy for the college a copy «.f 
the Indian travels of the ancient Chinese 
Buddhist Pilgrims, with the leamal re- 
mark, ‘ The book is useless to us \vhnt 
had China cv er to do vv ith India ? 

Another Luropean senior professor of 
History, m Bombay, publicly declared that 
Khwafi Khan s book should be prescribed 
as an authority lor the history of S India 
from 1701 to 1785 Now, ns the book m 
question was written in 1734, the proposal 
was exactly ns if a Japanese professor lind 
declared that Macaulay s history ol the 
later btunrts should be prescribed as nn 
authority lor the reign ol George III , and 
this Japanese professor had been placed 
over the heads of English professors at an 
English University , , , 

Another Oxford graduate who lias been 
imported as an expert for • organising and 
conducting original research in Indian 
history from 1000 A D onwards is ,D 
noeent of any Indian language in which 

our historical records ore written 

The result of such “guidance of veteran 
Indian professors by I E b Luropean 
seniors would have been comic but for its 
deplorable effect m lowering the standard 
of scholarship in our country 


SrCTjo*. \ 

Tbc Effect of the Majority Report on 
Education in India 

in) Lord Islington mul bis associate* 
by insisting on the employment of JJuW 
pen ns { with the nd mixture of only 25 p c 
indi ins ) ns onhnury college lecturers oca 
raising thur emoluments to/ire time* what 
I nglishmcn get for doing similar work in 
J nglnnd, have made the colleges under 
Government extremely inexpnnsivc, be 
cause extremely costly The commissioner* 

' note that a large part of the vvorkoltlu^ 
colleges in Indii is of the nature oftbr 
tierformcd in the upper forms ofa seconder 
school in England 1 ( ii 07) And. ngau 
Ouuhficntions of this nigh order ( viz , 
profcFsonal standard ol distinction o 
understood in Eurojie ) are not required fo 
the efficient performance of the hulk < 
college instruction" (in India j And yet tb 
commissioners recommend that three time 
as many Lngltshmen «s Indians should b 
employed in this elementary work am 
the«c Englishmen should be paid £03 1 
month ( the average pay of Class I ), win! 
masters * in the upper forms of a secondar 
school in England get only £12 TIi 
average intellectual level of our Luropca: 
educational officers judging from the r* 
ermts of 1012 14, is a Third Class Oxfon 
Honours The iron rule of a Europcai 
majority of three to one iu the stall of on 
colleges will mahcit impossible for thebtat 
to open new colleges, by reason of the difli 
culty of finding the money for it By utih 
sing Indian talent the cost canbe reducev 
to a quarter 

(fa) No self respecting Indian w ho pos 
scsses first-rate qualifications and tfaa 
alertness of mind, strength of character 
nnd high spirit which alone cau tnnkcai 
efficient nnd inspiring teacher of youth 
w ill care to enter Class II of the service, o; 
remain contented and put forth bis bes 
efforts when once in this Class Practical!] 
the entire vv ork of Class teaching m ou: 
colleges is done by Indian graduates ao( 
the general quality of the' teaching in t 
college depends entirely upon the imtia 
qualifications of the Indian professors re 
cruited and the spirit in winch they d< 
their work If truly first rate Indians an 
recruited in sufficient number and, by being 
given an honourable status rathe eyeso: 
their pupils and a fair field ol promotion 
irrespective ol colour, nrc induced to dc 
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their best, then the happiest success \\ ill be 
achieved m transplanting European know- 
ledge to India But Lord Islington has 
reduced the number of Indians m Class II 
from 385 to 321 and made them form “a 
lower service occupying a position inferior 
to that of the higher ( or European ) one ’ 
(p 19), in order to enlnrgc the number arid 
raise above comparison the status of the 
European branch (Class 1) The result will 
be that fewer and w orse Indians would be 
available for theP E S than even now and 
the bulk of the teaching work will have to 
be done by cheap subordinate service 
teachers on Ks TOO or Rs 125 a month 
By reducing the strength of the IDS 
to 90, as suggested by Mr Justice Abdur 
Rahim (p 458),— against 264 as proposed 
by Lord Islington, — money would be found 
for engaging the very best Indian talent in 
sufficient number and expanding our State 
aided colleges easily, cheaply, and at the 
same time most efficiently 

(c) By the deliberate low enng of the 
status of the Indian profe«sors and keep 
ing them in subordinate positions for 
years and years before any of them (only 
8 p c of the total) can be promoted to 
the higher branch of the service and placed 
in offices of command, all spirit would be 
crushed out of them They w ould then be 
too old and too “obedient” to do credit 
to the race they represent or do justice to 
the high chairs they are asked to fill Such 

J iromotions would come as a matter of 
avour, and their inevitable effect would 
be to encourage the arts of the “courtier” 
and effusive * loyalty” among the Indian 
professoriate, while men with stiff back 
.bones would pine in the cold shade of 
official neglect and supersession A secret 
police dossier will have to be kept of ev ery 
professor to judge whether he is a "safe’ 
man or too independent for a native of a 
tropical dependency We shall have the 
administrative methods of the second 
French Empire transferred to India 

Section YI 

Islington’s Argument* for Racial 
Favour Examined 

(a) The majority report asserts that 
^•as English education is in its initial stages, 
the European element in the stag should be 
substantial, v«, three fourths (p 97) 
Now, as the first English college staffed 
entirely by Europeans was established at 
23S4-10 


Calcutta nearly a century ago and our 
first three Universities, conducted entirely 
by Europeans, have now been at work 
for 60 years Lord Islington and his friends 
have left us m doubt as to how many more 
centuries must elapse before the infancy of 
English education in Indi i will be over and 
European academic tutelage will be un- 
necessary 

(b) The majority justify the distinction 
in pay and status between European and 
Inuinn professors on the ground that the 
European branch (I E S ) is a corps 
d elite, while the Indian branch (PBS) 
has been “opened to officers with ordinary 
educational qualifications (p 94) 

An examination of the facts shows that 
the epithet bestowed here on the European 
service is a * terminological inexactitude ” 
The Hon hlc Education Member of the 
Government of India placed before the 
Legislature, (Sth September, 1914) a 
return showing that in the two years 
ending with that date 4G members had 
been added to the I E S , out of whom 
only 31 were Oxford or Cambridge gradu 
ates, and that out of these 31, only 

8 were First class Honours men 

12 ,, Second „ 

0 „ Third , 

1 was a Fourth , Honours man 
and 4 were ordinary ‘ Poll” B A %— 
while the other 15 recruits w ere mostlv 
graduates of the Irish, V\ elsh or provincial 
umv ersities 

In the 21 months preceding September 
1912, 35 officers had been appointed to 
this branch, of whom only 2 were first class 
and 7 second Class Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours men, while the remaining 26 had 
lower qualifications or belonged to cheap 
provincial Universities of the British Isles 

It will be clear from the above figures 
that a body whose latest constitution 
includes only 12 p c First Class Honours 
men cannot be called First Class (as 
designated by the majority) m the aeade 
mic sense of the term, but only in the 
Anglo Indian official sense Nor are these 
European officers likely to rectify tlieir 
low class degree by producing original 
research, as the majority of the comtnis 
sioners have expressly absolved them from 
any such duty They will therefore, 
constitute a corps d elite only in the sense 
that, for reasons of political expediency 
they have been giv en the highest y 

tion and status, positions of 
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from the begiumng of their service and a 
monopoly of the headship of Government 
College® and Directorships of Education 

Average Highest II ghest Proportion 
montl i; ord nary par in of selection 
pay month); a iect on posts to 
pir grade total cadre 


(Fnropeans) 970 1 0 00 ii p c 

Class I 

(Indian) 3o4 oOO (W to 
But if the Pro\ in i'll Elucation service 
today contains a proportion of officers 
with ordinary qualifications it is the 
inevitable consequence of doing things very 
cheaply where the Indians are concerned 
which Govern uenthas followed m the past 
While every Europ an joined on Rs 500 
an 1 rose by annual increments of hs 30 
to Rs 1000 or even higher the Director 
of Public Instruction lleng t! Behar and 
Onssi issued a letter (No T Gbl dated 
19th July 1907) by which no Indian was 
to lie directly recruited ns a professor or a 
member of even the lower educational 
service (P E S) but every Indian college 
lecturer was to be first engaged as u 
member of the lowest possible service 
{Subordinate Educational Senux) on onli 
Ivs 123 a month kept there for an unde 
fined and long periol ol probation ami 
thereafter if his superiors were so plciscd 

R romotcd to the Provincial Service on 
s 200 only 

Contrast th s mjtg irdly treatment and 
uncertain prospects c f onr best scholars 
with the lavish expenditure on Ltiropean 
officers every ordm irr I nropean lecturer 
loins on Rs 300 a month nrd gets an 
assured increment of Ks 30 a month c\cn 
during Ins two rears nl probition after 
two years he must lie tolu whether he will 
be confirmed or reacted (Not n single 
European probationer has been rejected 
during tlie last 10 years ) Where Govern 
ment has required n spccial/r learned 
European it has treelv offcrel him an 
initial paT far nhovc tliat of the ordinary 
IBS men Tor instance Messrs II k 
James and \ I Hallvvard and Dr I D 
Koss were recruited on ks 800 an! Mr 
\Y O 8mith (a Cainlmdgc Pint Class 
Honours man hut no post graduate 
research scholar) on Rs 750 to start with 
and they row in tnlv 0 ve irs to 1 « 1000 
a month * 

The only wav to wcure the l«st Indian 
graduates ( s sirodarlv to give them a 


proper salary a status consistent with 
their self respect clearly dchned prospects 
and a know n period of probation 

Sfction \ II 
The True Reform 

The majority of the Commissioners 
have held that 58o posts are required foi 
the work (above the subordinate servia 
lev el) to be done in our Education Depart 
ment and that out of these 

3k p c must be reserved for Europe ui« 
II p c mu beheld by Indians 

45 p C lorining C/as$ J or posts o! 

eonimandon vcrvli ghsalarics , while 
5 > p c forming Cl is* II would he 
lit! 1 l>v Indians m perpetual suh 
ordination to and one thml of the 
pav of Europeans 

The injustice cost and demoralising 
effect of these proposals have been demons 1 
trated above We now unfold our scheme 
which agrees substantially with the 
recommendations of the Public Services 
Commission ot 188G the recorded opinion 
of Messrs Gokbulc and Abdur Rahim mid 
the news of the representative I* E S 
witnesses for Bengal and Bihar (the two 
experienced professors of European reputa 
tion named by Mr Raliim on page 157) 
ft is this (i) Specialist 6 ranch or corps 
if elite —100 posts on Ks 1000 to 1300 
1 uropcans should be recruited not ns a 
matter of rule but as an exception I C 
only when no qualified Indian is avmlablc 
These spvci ih«ts should be men of some 
age and established reputation in Euro 
pean seats of Earning or educational, 
organisers who have nlrc uly given proof 
of their capautv Thcv waul 1 fill clinira^ 
of rvscarch certain professorships vf; 
science mill a fixed proportion of principal 
ships and chief inspectorships They 
shoull lie given high or professorial pav 
v eUct Indians would he eligible for nd 
mission to this c!a«s by promotion after 
gaining experience and proving their 
capacity in India 

(u) Ordinary branch —485 officers On 
R* 230 to 1000 should be nlmost cti 
tirvlv Indian nml include all the lecturers 
(other than the specialists and subordinate 
service o«sis!ants or tutors) inspectors 
and principals not included m (i), and 
for some years to come a small number ot 
younger Luropcan recruits These I nro 
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peans should not, as now , be employed as 
perpetual college lecturers but should be 
considered as going through a long prac 
tical training in India with a view to 
ultimate promotion to the specialist 
branch, if found w or thy 

(iu) s. The Indians and European* in the 
Ordinary branch should form one service 
with time scale salaries ranging from Rs 
.150 to Rs 700 for all, and 20 p c selection 
posts, with salancs rising from Ks 700 to 
Us 1000 Europeans would draw an 
oversea allowance of 50 p c m addition 
to their pay 

(iv) The total number of Europeans to 
-be recruited should, for the present, lie 
one sixth or 97 out of 585 The remain 
mg 488 posts should be held by Indians 

(vj Indians who have done any 
striking piece of original \\ orl * or show u 
conspicuous success in teaching and inflii 
encing their boys or great organising and 
administrative capacity, as well as the 
successful ones among the European 
probationers in the Ordwan branch 
should be promoted to the Specialist 
branch * 

(u) Indian recruits of the ordinary 
branch who ha\c not been educated in 
Europe, will be on probation for one \ear 
and draw half pay during the time inch 
of the recruits of the ordtnnn branch as 
haic not been through a training college 
in India or Europe must either go to 
P u rope for special postgraduate studits 
or must attend a oae yc tr’s course in the 
science of teaching in a training college 
in India or the post graduate pedagogtes 
cl iss ol a Unntrsitv 


* The majority report declares that no produc 
tion of any striking original work ' anti no proles 
•^sorial standard of distinction as understood m 
Europe are expected id 1 be members ot Class I and 
that they are only to do teaching work os in the 
upper forms of on English secondnrv school (p. Du 
Hat accord ng to the same Report no uiein her of 
Class II (beyond 8 p.c of its cadre) can be promoted 
to Class I t>n the ground of his teaching experience 
or success in training and stimulating the minds of 
his pupils or administrative efficiencj To qualify 
for such promotion he must prodace original work 
and obtain a widespread reputation <p- Oo) M is 
therefore, evident that the standard demanded of the 
Indian aspirants to Class I is very much higher 
than that asked for from the European recruits to t» 
and that the inevitable consequence of this proposal 
on the Indians would be to discourage honest teach 
mg work care *>f pup Is, and devotion to college 

duties and collrg' * ,fe and foster the expenditure of 

— «■ i«me - — jj j on pnvate research 

ftspn ad reputation 


Training colleges ^ of an advanced type 
should be multiplied 'in India in the imme 
diate future and a. course of advanced 
pedagogics, subsequent to the B A 
degree, opened at our three chief 
Lnnersities 

Such a scheme w ould remove all reason 
able discontent among the Indian teachers 
(who naturally do the bulk of educational 
work in India) save Government from 
even the suspicion of injustice and greatly 
cheapen the educational machinery of 
India, — and at the same tune, bv offering 
a fair field and no fav our, it would attract 
the best Indian talent to the work of 
instructing our futuie citizens, and m 
consequence raise the efficiency and general 
intellectual level of our professoriate, while 
h uropean teachers as a class \\ ould escape 
the odium which they now rightly excite 
when raw youngroen among them come 
to India as mere college lecturers and are 
placed a& initio over the heads of veteran 
Indians doing equally good (often much 
better) work but drawing onlv one third 
of their remuneration # 

This is the only statcsmanly and nbid 
mg solution of the service question in 
Indian education What Bora Islington 
has recommended is mere political tinker 
mg 

Section VUI 

The Secretary of State’s Duty. 

Let the Sterctarv of State lor India 
choose between the tw o paths 

It is possible lor him to reply to our 
pleadings as President Kruger did to an 
Uitlander deputation You may protest 
os long as von please , I have gnt the 
guns It is possible fur lum as a me isure 

* The arrangement whu.h divides the $ta& of a 
college into two services I C i and PUS (newly 
Ubeftel by Lord 1x1 ngton as Clashes I and II ) has 
generated in the mind of many an educated Indian 
a sense of real grievance The inevitable eflect is 
that almost everv European professor wheu he first 
eaters upon the dj«cha r"e of his duties starts at an 
obvious disadvantage and with a certain amount of 
prejudice against him he is regarded by the students 
as a member of no unjustly favoured class (3rd 
Vpril 10 IG) 

S«r Ash crtosIT? Mill herji (late V ice Chancellor 
Calcutta b nivers ty ) 

\\ \Y Hornell D rector of Public Instruction 
Bengal 

Per J Mitchell Principal Wesleyan Mission 
Ci IJegc 

H C Mai Ira I ri cipal Ci tv College 

C \Y Peake Senior l rofessor, Tres 

jf* 
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of state policy mid by pn exercise of poll 
tic'll power, to continue the colour line in 
out highest setts of learning (which Lord 
Islington would intensify ) Hut he should 
remember tint in Gods world this un 
nnturil arrangement cannot last Every 
day that passes mil cs the Lurope in domi 
n ition of Indian education more morally 
indefensible and more financially unbtar 
able P very das the In Inns arc unprov 
nig in scholarship and proving their capa 
city while the European monopolists of 
the IPS arc show ing such poor quality 
that Lord Islington has been constrained 
to admit Great difficulty is now being 
experienced in obtaining suitable recruits 
from Lurope (p 101 )— though they arc 
paid princely salaries for doing the work 
oi upper form masters m England 

He should remember too that there arc 
in India many colleges and university 
chairs filled entirely by Indians who are 
gu ing the highest teaching year after year 
while m the colleges maintained by public 
taxation alone arc Indians excluded from 
seats of authority and high emolument 
And he should also remember the 


example of Japan s success in imparting 
the highest European education by an 
almost exclusively non European agency 
It is a blue book issued by the very Depart 
ment of Education at Simla,— and not Mrs 
BcsnntsAen India nor Arabmda Ghose’s 
Vande Mataram that informs the ^Indian 
public that the “Japanese colleges drop 
their Luropean teachers like hot potatoes 
Even a Eight Hon ble member of the 
British Cabinet cannot prevent the Indian 
people from thinking oi er these facts 
And finally be should remember that 
the stars in their courses arc fighting on 
the side of the Indian people, and no 
less certainly against modem race mono- 
polists than against medieval dynasts 
To the power of that Time —and not to 
the influence of the Times the patron of 
the I E S coterie,— we look for our 
salvation with a clear assurance of victo-y 
The Secretary of State can retard it , but 
no mi n can prevent it * 

* t RTf.S 


• Jo writ og ths «e have been greatly helped by 
having before u* the opinion* of ieverai era nent 
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XII 

SECTION V 
Objections to the theory 

W I should note first llie objections to 
the general principles upoi wh eh 
the hypothesis is based and next 
those to the application of the hypothesis to 
Ind a 

G e a! ohjtcl os — 

Re PRIORlTVOr MIGIC TO RELIGION 
ON O fir on GROUNDS 

A Magic accordng to Dr Frazer is 
prior to relig on on a firtort grounds. 1 The 
timdamental conception of religion viz of 

i See Dr Frazer s remirks on th s subject 
a. Sec lit 


PkCMCHAND ROVCHIND SCHOLXI 

superior personal agents able to direct favour 
ably the course of nature ill response to < 
prayers is more complex than the basic 
notion of magic that the course of nature is'' 
subject m the last resort to impersonal forces, 
which can be turned to account by proper 
spells and ceremonies It is added that 
magic like religion deals also with spirits 
but treats them as inanimate agents, i e 
constrains instead of conciliating them as 
religion does. 1 I do no f see how m view 
of this exposition of magic and religion, the 
latter is more complex than the former 
The <;o iception of nature is common to both 
as also that of spirits. 

1 For the references to Dr Frazer’s work see 
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Dr Frizer s descriptions of magic and 

RELIGION ANALYSED 

The course of nature is said to be van 
able in the one and uniform in the other 1 
fait to see how it is so Had it beer rigid, 
incapable of the slightest change no spells 
could have altered it one way or the other 
Thus in the ultimate analysis nature is 
somehow variable in magic As to the 
propitiation or compulsion of the spirits a 
religious man conciliates while a magician 
compels them Conciliation implies a sub 
'missive attitude, while compulsion a domi 
necnng one Thus the component elements 
of religion have either identical orcorres 
ponding elements in magic but have noth 
mg in them that marks the former as more 
complex or later in origin than the latter 
PUCLIC MAGIC ANALVSED 
Besides another point that should be 
jConsidered is that we are here primarily 
concerned with public magic, through which 
the magician rises to the throne The 
practice of this magic requires in the magi 
cian much cleverness intellectual capacity 
and power of swaying masses of people 
by various artful ways Such magicians were 
not* exceptions but are said to have been 
abundant in early societies Is it probable 
that the savage should develop so much his 
intellectual facult es while remain utterly 
stunted in the speculative and spiritual 
instincts implied in religion 7 

Religion need hot have grown out or 
THE 1 NEFFICACY OF MAGIC 

Dr Frazer holds that religion has grown 
A out of the mefficacy of magic I do not 
'make out why it should wait for its birth 
centuries until the savages have despaired 
magic for judging from its constituents, 
^jvesee that there is nothing in it that cannot 
take root in a savage mind as early as the 
conception of private magic 

PROF It R MARETTaVIEV 

Prof Marett looks upon religion and 
magic as two forms of an originally one and 
indivisible social phenomenon The primi 
tive man had one institution wh ch dealt with 
the supernatural, and had in it the germs of 
both magic and religion which were gradu 
l ally differentiated The priest and magician 
&were originally one 1 

I Encyclopxd a Bntann ca (nth ed Vol 17— 
"magic’*) also Marett » Amhropolo 0 pp 09 ff It 


Prof D G Brinton s opinion 
* The principle, sajs Prof Brinton “at 
the basis of all religions and all superstitions 
is the same and the grossest rites of 
barbarism deserve the name of ‘religion' 
just as much as the refined ceremonies of 
Christian churches The aims of the wor 
shipper may be selfish and sensuous, there 
may be an entire absence of ethical intention, 
his rites may be empty formalities and his 
creed immoral but th s will be his religion 
all the same and we should not apply to it 
another name The Parliament of Religions 
announced these elements as essential to the 
idea of religion viz , a belief in a god or gods 
in an immortal soul and in a divine govern 
ment of the world fvo mistake could be 
greater Buddhism rejects every one of 
these items Manj religions have not admitted 
the existence of soul ’ 1 

Mr Andre v Lanc s opinion the practical 

SIDE OF I ELIGIOV NEED NOT LIE IN GIVE 
AND T*RE 

Religion according to Dr Frazer Con 
sists of two elements one theoretical and the 
other practical —a belief in the superior 
powers and an attempt to please them The 
practical element he adds need not necessa 
rily be rituals It may be pure conduct 
alone If so the belief may not express 
itself in the asking of desirable things from 
the spirits at all The bel ef accompanied by 
a conduct influenced thereby may be enough 
for religion Should the practical element 
consist in ‘give and take — worldly good in 
exchange for religious practices — piety as 


s remarked oy Mr n v> ihomas n lie for ner 
work that Dr Frazer s theory s based on a select on 
of facts and not on the vhole body of bel efs and rites 
recoin sed as mag cal among wh ch are many where 
nsprts figure. Dr Frazers pos t on appears to be 
that such r tes nre reU vely late and may be neglect 
ed m frara ng a delta t on of mag c It may be per 
fectly true that the dea of mag c has been progres 
s vely e. tended but bel er in transformat on ls also 
for Dr Frazer ma cal Th s bel ef , s certa nly pr , 

^ FraiVs Sy Th Pa,hy WU n0t eT P’ a " *« Should 
f s ,heor y ,s correct Frazers 

method gnores the fact that magic 1 ke re! gion 
u* 1 ^ 00 , a P rodacl of socety not of any 
Dose that! rEU Th ^ re s BO more reason lo sup* 

anl k h n,i „r b d rea [ ed n soiaton w outd develop 

mv-n. ? d ? f C f 1 pract CeS tha0 ‘hat t would 
invent for itself a rel g on but if this s the case the 
assoc at on st account of mag c cannot be true. S 
1 Br oton s Rel ; 

(Amer can Lecture Ser e 


of Prim tive PeopJ^* 
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tract Iters h ue gu.cn of itibts 'vithont religion 
ire either stt dozen to misunderstanding, or 
arc thought to be insufficient to invalidate the 
assertion that religion is a universal feature 
if savage life " 1 "It (religion) would 
seem to be a psychological necessity 

Mr L«»c vto other* oppose Dr Frazfr 

REGARDING \BSE\CE OF RF1 IGION AMONG 
THU MODERN ACSTRVLtVN SAV \GF< 

Regarding the cNistenceof religion among 
[he present Australian aborigines, Mr Lang 
inclines to the affirmative view •» He also 
adds that Dr Frazer ignores without giving 
reason the evidences of Mr Ridley, Mr 
Green way, Mr Gason, Mr Hale Mr Arch 
deacon Gunther, the Benedictines of Nursia, 
Mr E) re, Mr Roth &. Mr Langloh Parker * 
Prof F Rvtzfl 


* Fthnograph>,’ according to Prof Ratzel, 
"knows no race devoid of religion but only 
differences m the degree to which religious 
ideas are developed Among some, these he 
small and inconspicuous as in the germ or 
rather as the chrysalis while among others 
they have expanded in a splendid wealth of 
myths and legends " * 

Prof D 0 Brinton 


Prof Brinton, whom we have quoted in 
another connexion, adds, ‘The fact is that 
there has not been a single tribe, no matter 
how rude, known in history or visited by 
travellers which has been shown to be 
destitute of religion under some form 
The contrary of this has been asserted 
1 .. by H Spencer, Sir John Lubbock, 
not from their own observation, but from the 
reports of travellers and missionaries I 
?§eak advisedly when I say that every asser 

i Prof A Menzies History of Re igion ( 189 ,). 
P 23 

1 Ibd,p 24 

3 Mr Andrew Ling siys that Dr F ra ^ ^ 1 * 5 
Mr How.lt, Mr Palmer Mr Oldfield Mr Dawson, 
and Mr Cameron, all of whom test £ to ,h * 

of mt ve religion among the Austral an abongme 
for ponts other than the one, ^ere .f t Reports 
be correct they could invalidate h s central theory 

4 Andrew Lang's Magic and Rel gion, pp 55 a? 
c Prof F Ratzel s History of Mankind (trans 

IL, . \ l T Holler, 1896) p 40- The above re- 
not been made without full knowledge of 

,he Aner^n°Paafic group of races mcludmg the 

Australi ms Malay 3 c 


(ion to this effect, when tested by careful 
examination has proved erroneous ’ 1 

IMPORTANCE OF THE DEFINITION OF RELIGION IN 
THIS ENQL1RV 

Dr Frazer states that amongst the lowest 
savages, magic is universally practised but 
religion is almost unknown, and turns for 
data to the Australian savages who are regar 
ded as still m the most backward state 8 In 
this enquiry, the definition of religion is 
of the vital importance ff too narrow, it 
will exclude tl ose savage races who may be 
credited with a religion under a broader 
definition thereof In order to find a religion 
among the Australian aborigines in the 
opinion of Mr Lang we need not widen its 
definition so much as to bring it under the 
same category as the fear of a child at the 
sight of a dark room, the feeling of a horse 
towards its master, or the oay ing of a dog to 
the moon which may have to be admitted 
under this widened definition as an act of 
worship * If men believe,” says he, “in a 
potent being, who originally made or manu- 
factured the nature of things or most things, 
that is an idea so far religious that it satisfies, 

1 Bunion’s Relgions of Primitive People, pp 

3 °’ ‘"The quest on has been carefully examined by G 
Roskeff in his work Das Religionswesen der Itohesten 
Naturvoker (Leipz g, 1880) He conclusively refutes 
the assertions that tr bes have been encountered with- 
out religion Brinton, of lit p 31, f n 

1 Dr Frazer doubts the authenticity of the pas 
sage quoted h) Hegel from Captain Pirry s account 
for inductive confirmation of his view (G pt I, voL I, 
Appendix) Dr Frazer has not been able to trace 
out the passage e ther in the^ English original or 
German translation of the Captain’s work The 
expression emp ncal mode of existence’’ appearing 
in it ‘ savours’ 1 says he, rather of the professor’s 
lecture room than of the captain s quarter-deck ’ 
Hegel relies upon Captiio Parry and Captain Ross 
If Dr Frazer relies upon the philosopher, he should 
also 1 ke him rely upon what these travellers say 
They state that “among other peoples (1 e., other than 
the Exquimaux) a mediation is already present* in 
dud ng of course the Australians This appears Dr 
Frazer’s view of the almost universal absence of 
rel gton among them If the travellers’ remark be 
impeached as too general for their range of personal 
observations and hence erroneous, producing a cor 
responding error in Hegel in his reliance upon their 
wrong authority it 1$ no wouaer that he might err 
s milarly in the more si ppery field of speculation, 
where mistakes are more insidious and difficult to 
avoid 

3 See Lord Avebury s On the Or gin of CIvi 
tion Ac (190’), p 219, 
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by the figment of a supernatural agent, the 
speculative facultj. Clearly, the belter m 
such a being is a germ whence may sprint 
the ideas of duty towards and an affection 
for the bemg” 1 Again ancestor worship, 
belief in future life and -some practices which 
are liable to be classed as magical but which 
should really form part of religion on account 
or the object of propitiation they subserve 

/ ound atnon S the Australian savages > 
If these dements can make up religion" the 
Australians cannot be said to be without it » 

RFL1CI0V OF THE ABORIGINES IV 1HE EXVUPltS 
cited dt Dr Frazer 

Dr rrazer has himself in one of bis 
Australian examples given materials suffi 
cient to bespeak religion among them from 
Mr Lang s standpoint He says for instance, 
that among the tribes of Central Australia, 
the most important function of the headmen 
is to take charge of the sacred stone home 
usually a cleft in the rocks or a hole in the 
ground, where are deposited the holy stones 
•and stteks (churtnga) with which the souls of 
all the people , both living and dead, are 
appa ently supposed to be in a manner 
bound up 

In his examples from other countries 
there are many such materials In Malo, 
one of the New Hebrides, the highest nobih 
ty consists of persons who have sacnfi'ii a 
thousand little pigs to the souls of their ances- 
tors A man of exalted rank is never opposed, 
because in him are supposed to da ell the souls 
of the ancient chiefs and all the spirits who 
preside over the tnbe 4 In New Britain, a 
ruling chief was always supposed to exercise 
priestly functions, that is, has professed to be 
in constant connnunicaticns a ith the tebarans 
{spirits) • Among the Masai of German 
East Africa, the chief is not so much a ruler 
as a national saint or patriarch 4 The pro 
cedure of the rain making chief amongst the 
Bari of the Upper Nile consists in prqjjjyg to 
the dead ancestor which is religious and other 
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I Andrew Lang’s Magic and Religion, p 48 

.2 Ibd.pp 49 51 

„3 The evidences adduced by Dr Frazer in his 
acd Exogamy,* vol I, pp , 4 , ln , 
port of h j op moo do not appear to carrv hit nn m 
farther lhan those or the Cold in Bough vol j p nt 

< h , Pt I, vol 1, p 339 

5 lb d , p 350 

6 Ikd.P 343 


rites which arc magical. * In the Ossiditt 
r 1C * 10 * be Cameroon s in Africa, if tlx 
chief happens to be also the fetish-pnest a 
among the Ekios, he has not only powerfa 
influence in all fetish matters (and most of th 
vital interests of the people are bound up aid 
Jtttsh worslnp\ but also wields a powerfv! 

’ The old heid-chief of Etatr 
i'iK er, a in Africa performed many nto 
tit along tilth them prayed to big deltas r 

* “ »> ' ram ■ The king of tl» 
Matabeles of S Africa had s cceursi to rtltt rat 
a* well as tiiagtc for malms; ram 1 * * * A sue 
or7t? T, c t an,: man among the mid tribe 
of the Malaya prnmsulahas the best prosper 
of being elected a chief, and the vast nta£r 

oL. . . ? P T" ,y d,,t, “ an fm 

portant part of a chief's work • 

A Y S 6 ”' AL,an abor, oines rot absolutely 1 
* R .5f A R01 ^ REL,CI0N EVEN ACCORDING 

to Dr Frazers own standard 
Dr rrazer s position is that the 
Australian savages lowest as they are in the 
scale of civil, sat.on, are almost free from 

the C sca“t 0,h " satages being higher m 
the scale have religion though it mav be 
Australians are 

BS A LITTLE ALTERED 

If this standard be a httle altered as Mr 
Lang suggests,,! ttould not be difficult to 
find evidences of religion among the verv 
savages svhom Dr Frazer describe as alS 

Mr Cameron s testimony 
Mr, Cameron, quoted by Mr Lan^i! 

fhe de? t0 ghosts 4 
tSft. K are ^ Ilcved t0 

f equenUy seen Tile people of all 

g”* 3P r P ? ar to 1,ave a belief in a 

W?»h. with a f ?, £ e s u ate of some kind The 
T?rl Jm th ^ s , bein S Thathapah , the 

Ta Ta thl call him Tiilong The being Is 

* SL. p, J’ ”L 1 p 34? Here Dr Frazer h mseV 

fa net oo 8 15 comblned wuh mage 10 the 

a Ibid , p 349 

3 Ibd.p 349 

4 Ibid p 3ji 

5 lb d , p 36a 

6 Andrew Lang's Mag. c and Ret g, on pp. 7071 
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mind are towards clothing an) tiling extra 
ordinary in a Supernatural garb it is only 
natural, that the savage subjects Of the king 
would attribute to him mai y extraordinary 
qualities m direct ratio to the nature and 
number of sterling attributes of mind and 
physique actually possessed by him Royalty 
is itself alve inspiring and can perhaps 
without any other aid set the savage mind 
a working towards the attribution to it of the 
supernatural qualities In view of this it is 
not Correct to infer from the magical func 
ttOns and supposed supernatural powers of 
the kings of the present savage societies (and 
even of many modern civilised societies 
as Dr Frazer has done) that they or their 
ancestors in the past must hate been public 
magicians who through their profession had 
acquired the crown It may be objected 
that many of the very qualities aud functions 
of the public magician are associated with 
the royal office e g ram making driving 
away storm, enemies, etc from which it is 
justifiable to draw Dr Frazers inference 
The answer is to be found m the fact that the 
qualities and functions are by their nature 
associated with the public welfare, and the 
remedies are also by their character such as 
can and should be naturally expected by the 
people from the sovereign If famine or 
pestilence decimates the land crops wither 
for drought or rot for excess of ram external 
or internal enemies cause havoc in the 
country, or such other calamities befall the 
people, they would naturally seek for panacea 
from the head of the land The latter would 
try his best to satisfy the suhjects and would 
have recourse to means of all sorts and as 
the supernatural means were -believed both 
by the prince and the peasant to be a potent 
one it is no wonder that the sovereign might 
himself endeavour to remove the evils As 
it yery often happens in these matters, the 
«^o^Ie.caaxk wher the remedy hits but ijass 
it when it misses I f by a coincidence the 
king is successful in the eye of lus subjects 
hjs previous modicum of supernatural qua 
hues receives confirmation and fresh acces 
sions by leaps and bounds The king may, 
thus, without being a public magician 


acquire the above supernatural attributes. 
The functions of the public magicians who 
appeared later may have been but subse 
quent borrowings of these attributes, which 
offered to the practitioners a fruitful prospect 
of earning a decent livelihood accompanied 
by public influence and power According 
to this view, the magicians launched on their 
career of public usefulness by imitation of 
the functions and qualities of the king vvfo 
had first shovvq the way 

Sfcond possibility ^ 

There is also a second possibil ty The 
kmg might have acquired the throne til ways 
other than through public magic, while the 
magicians might have developed their func 
lions mdepe idently of the king and then 
there was a gradual transference of the ma 
gician s attributes to the king 

Third possibility 4 

Accordi ig to a third possibility, the king 
might have attained to Ins position as des- 
cribed m the previous cases, and both he and 
the magicians might have developed some 
supernatural qualities of public utility inde- 
pendently of each other, wh ch by gradual 
inter transference might have become com 
mon to both Jater on 

The supernatural attributes and Functions 
OP MODERN KINCS CANNOT THEREFORE 
BE INDUBITABLY IMPUTED TO PUBLIC 
MAGIC AS THEIR ONLYOR1GIN 

In modern societies we may meet with 
supernatural attributes of sovereigns but 
before Imputing the n to the only origin that 
the sovereigns or the r first ancestors werp. 
magicians we should make sure by indubit 
able proofs that the other tfiree origins just, 
ihentioned were not responsible therefor 

The pviofntiarv valuf of the second 

CROUP OF INSTANCES NIL 

In the I ght of these possibilities the 
value of the second group of instances re 
duces to ml 

{To be continued) 
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THE HOT-HOUSE CULTURE OF IMPERIALISM IN SCHOOLS 


S IR Harcourt Butler, Lieutenant Governor 
of Burma, recently appointed a com mi 
ttee to “ascertain and advise how the 
imperial idea may be inculcated and foster 
ed in schools and colleges in Burma" The 
/Committee have formulated their recotn 
mendations and drawn up a report The 
Committee arearmous to teach the Burmese 
school boj, “as a citizen of Empire that 
his liberty and prosperity depend upon 
the maintenance of the /Imperial connec 
tiou ” This the Government of Burma 
propose to do by the following means 
fi) The Widest poss hi* distribution of portraits 
of their Majesties and the Royal Family 
r' (n) The provision of Union Jacks for all schools 
with instruction concern ng the Union Jack flag drill 
and action songs with flags lessons in Saluting the 
flag and the hoisting of the flag on Imperial anniver 
sanes 

(in) The special celebration of Empire Day com 
tnencing with parades and loyal speeches followed 
by fetes tournaments vts ts to tnnsenms zoological 
gardens interesting places or monuments waterfalls 
or objects of natural beautjr 

(iv) Celebrations of special occasions such as the 
King's and Queen s Birthdays Durbar Day and other 
suitable historical anniversaries 

(v) The introduction of items of imperial signi 
ficance in such functions as speech days opening 
days prize givings, and other school and college 
events 

(w) Cinema or mag c lantern exhibitions of royal 
processions incidents in royal public and private 
1 fc. Imperial events State ceremonies the Army and 
flavy and the leading centres of the Empire 

(vu) V sits when possible to places of interest 
'parades of reviews Of troops docks and ships (especi 
ally 

i'-fj s ’(vin) The teaching of songs and poems mculca 
r^trg the Imperial spirit love ol country or other 
patriotic motives a competition with settable 
rewards to endeavour to obtain a national s ng 
suitable for Burma as part of the Emp re 

Ox) H story geography and reading lessons on 
the structure growth extent importance and meaning 
of the Empire and the relation of Burma to the 
■ Emp re 

(x) Syslemat c lectures by teachers and lecturers 
i on various aspects of the Empire and the Imperial 
I Idea 

1 («) The preparation of su table text books 

f (11) The performance of patriotic plays especially 

k those touching on events in Imperial and Barmese 

h stoiv 

After laying down these first principles 
| the “Imperial Idea' Committee proceed 
to make one hundred and one recommenda 
tions to gne eflcct to their scheme These 


recommend ati ons are of various kinds, 
from regulating the size of the Ubiori 
Jack in accordance with the type- of 
school, to drawing up a manual of civics 1 

Among the hundred and one reeommClj 
dations is the significant one that “upectal 
knowledge of India is unnecessary in the 
high departments of vernacular schools ” 

[In tins connection our readers ill re- 
member the proposal of Mr Alleyn in hite 
Problems ot Tropteal Administration that 
Burma should be separated -from British 
India, and joined to the Malay jJenmsiild 
to form a separate Mongolian dependency 
—as a counterpoise to the Aryan agitators 
of India, exactly in the same way as the 
Austrian empire used the Czech population 
against the political aspirations of the 
Hungarians ] * 

Sir H Butler’s Committee dp ndt 
think the Boy Scout Movement and 
Volunteering suitable for Burmese boys, 
though they recommend to the local 
Government the grant of commissions in 
the Military Police to teach cadets in the 
schools as may ‘ have proved thfeir effi 
ciency both as cadets and leaders of boys 
But the w orst thing about the inculcation 
of this Imperial idea in education is the 
evident determination of the Committee to 
have the whole show Of education jn 
Burma run by Imperial British stage 
managers The following recommends 
tvros ’Mil give out tenders a gjimpse of Ww 
Sir Harcourt Butler wants *£he Burmese 
boys to acquire an imperial idea 

(6) In all aided Anglo \ ernacalar High Schools 
the Superintendent or Head Master Should be of 
British nationality and of a status equivalent to that 
of an officer in the Indian Educational Service. 

(7) In all Government Anglo \ ernacalar High 

Schools the Pnnc pals should eventually be officers 
In the Indian Educational Service 1 *-fp 

(8) In all European schools the Head Master (or 

m stress) should be a natiye qf the BritshJ«les flr 
the British Colouies or an \nglb-Indiad trained in 
the halted K agdora i 7 / 

(12> The cbths 10 the Evrma University connected 
with Imperial studie* eg, civics, history geography 
and economic' should lor the most part be held by 
mm of Brit sb descent trained in a British University 
There is however no reason why these chairs should 
not be ultimately filled by Bnrmang [Query After 
how many ctntur es- 5 1 
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wofctlly ignorant of things Chinese, wc 
might say of things Asiatic Japan, of 
course, is an exception, because she forced 
the westerner to pay more heed to her 
The great poets and novelists of Eng 
land have never taken China for a back- 
ground, neither have they tried to inter- 
pret Chinese thought and life European 
writers, with a few honorable exceptions, 
have the knack of drawing distorted pic 
tures of Asiatic peoples and of heaping 
ridicule upon their heads without having 
any personal intimate knowledge of them 
In the course of a sympathetic article m 
the Asiatic Review for May, G Currie 
Martin tries to show that “English readers 
had comparatively little excuse for their 
lack of knowledge of things Chinese, for 
there has existed for centuries in their own 
language very excellent accounts of that 
land, and very yist estimates of some of 
the finer qualities displayed by its inliabi 
tants ’ 

Hakluyt, for example give* a picturesque dialogue 
prmtedat Macao 10 1590 which presents a wonderfully 
accurate picture pf China as then known and many 
of the names in their quaint spelling are perfectly 
recognizable It consists of fifteen provinces, we are 
told, among those on the coast being Coantum 
poquicn, Chcquian Nnoqum Xantnm, nod Paqum , 
while among the inland ones are Xiensi, \«osi Snchu 
on, and Junan The Chinese Wall is described for us, 
and we are also told hoar densely populated is all the 
land The distinction between what the author terms 
ft, efieu, and h/eo towns is dearly given The soil Is 
described as fertile the air wholesome and the whole 
kingdom at peace ’ Great stores of silver, gold silk, 
spices, cotton, and porcelain are everywhere to be 
found The system of graduation is explained, the 
love of literature the method of Government postal 
arrangements, nod the variety of religions 

As we turn over the page* we find in Gaspar da 
Crnz s 'Treatise on China ’ a wonderfully fascinating 
picture of Canton It Is possessed of very strong 
walls very well made and of a good height and to 
the sight they seem almost new, being 1800 Tears 
since they were made, as the Chinese did affirm They 
are very clean, without any clelt hole or rift or auy 
thing threatening-rents All the streets and traver 
ses are well paved, the pavements going along the 
houses (whatever that may mean 1) and lower in the 
middles for the course of water The principal streets 
SjwVc'ciitf&rdwkr't.. “j:ci\ee. "Ouch. d£v.-.rcis*.«h»ca., 
and very well made which make the streets very 
beautiful and ennoble the city 

* The houses of the common people in the ontward 
show are not commonly very fair, but within are 
much to he admired 

The traveller is n native of Portugal, and notes 
that the poverty is not so great asinhls own country, 
nor the conditions of the worker so trying 1 Idle 
people,” be affitms be much abhorred in this couo 
try ,v i 1 

Be has great admiration for the Chinese carrying 
* She chairs have a 1 ttle window in each side 
t lr with a net made of Ivory or of bone or of 


wood, through the which they that go within doe see 
on the one side and on the other of the street without 
being seen 

‘ there are infinite swine, which w the flesh they 
most love— that it may weigh more they fill ft first 
with meat and drink, and the hens to make them 
weigh the more they fill them likewise with water, 
and their crops full of sand and other things” The 
modern method of incubators, he asserts, was not 
unknown to the Chinese poultry farmer, 

fie is greatly interested m their method of rearing 
ducks and has quite a pleasing picture! of the daily 
scenes, as well as a description of the wild fowl 

He saw the method of fishing with cormorants, 
which he accurately describes ■ 

Apparently, Chinese roadways at that period weri 
superior to those of Europe To me there wasalwayi 
a poetry in these paved nays of China, which count 
jess multitudes had trodden. They had something ol 
the marvel ol the Roman roads, bat one ielt they were 
not made primarily for military purposes, but for trade 
and ptace'ul intercourse This is how our author 
describes them , 

■ In all the mountains and hills where there are 
ways they are very well made, cut with the pick axe, 
and paved wliere they are needful This is one of the 
good works of China and it is very general ta every 
place of it- Many lulls are cat in steps very 

well made 

Robert Burton, with his massive learning has 
many shrewd references to China in b'» Anatomy ” 
He praises them for not allowing many bachelors to 
live in their midst fie quote* the Jesuit father 
Kiccius (apparently hit mam authority) on * that 
flourishing Commonwealth of China He it full of 
admiration of their method of choosing magistrates. 

Out of their philosophers and doctor* they choose 
magistrates their public Nobles are taken from such 
as be morahter aobiles virtuous noble , aobihtas at 
oho ah officio, non a oat arm, as in Israel of old, and 
their office was to defead and govern their Country 
in war and peace, not tq hawk hunt, eat, drink, 
game alone, as Ido many do Their t-oysu, Maudi 
rial, literati licentiati, and such as hare raised 
themselves by their worth, are their Noblemen only, 
thought fit to govern a state 

f#ater in the seventeenth century we have Sir 
Thomas Browne writing The Chinese, who 
live at the bounds of the earth who have admitted 
little communication and suffered successive incurs- 
sions from one nation, may possibly give account of 
a very ancient language , but consisting ol many 
nations and tongues, confusion admistion, and cor 
rnption in length of time might probably so have** 
crept in, as, without the virtue of a common char 
ecter and lasting letter of things they could never 
probably make out those strange memorials which 
they pretend, while they still make use of the works 
KvisArrA. -year, 

Christ and in a senes ascend as high as Foncuus 
{P an Ku), who is conceived our Noah. ’ 

John Milton did not allow China to go 
altogether unnoticed m his epic Oliver 
. Goldsmith made a gracious and imagi- 
native use Of bis knowledge of China 
Daniel Defoe, m bis famous book Robinson 
Crusoe, Writes of the Chinese in a very 
insular and parochial spirit la Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall there are Several references 
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to China In Carlyle’s Heroes we find him 
sympathizing with Chinese methods De 
Qaincey wrote a pamphlet m 1857 in sap- 
port of the war against China, which is 
fall of the most atrocious misstatements 
and prejudices A marvellons picture of 
the Celestial Empire- has been given in the 
volume of poems entitled Ton arc?s Demo- 
cracy by Edward Carpenter It was 
written in the year 1900 Here are some 
of the passages 

“Far in tbe interior of China, 

Along low lying plains and great rivers, valleys, 
and br lake sides, and far away up into billy 
and even mountainous regions, 

Behold! an immense population, rooted in the 
land, rooted in the clan and family 
The most productive and stable on the whole 
Barth 


A garden, one might say— a land of rich and re 
cberche crops of rice and tea, and sdlc, and 
sugar, and cotton and oranges , 

Do yon see it stretching away endlessly over 
river lines and lakes, and tbe gentle undulations 
of the lowlands, and up the escarpments of the 
higher hills , 

The innumerable patchwork of cultivation , the 
poignant verdure of the young nee , the sombre 
green of orange groves , the lines of tea shrubs, 
well hoed and showing the bare earth beneath , 
the pollard mulberries the plots of cotton and 
maize and wheat, and yam and clover , 

The little brown and green tiled cottages with 
spreading recurved ea\e«, the clamps of fea 
tbery bamboo, or ol sugarcanes , 

The endless silver threads of irrigation-canals and 
ditches skirting the bills for scores and him 
dreda of miles, tier above tier, and serpentining 
down to the lower slopes and plains , 

The endless hills and cascades flowing Into pockets 
and hollows o{ verdure, and on fields of steep 
“ and plain , 

1 The bits of rock and wild wood left here and there, 

with the angles of Buddhist temples projecting 
from among the trees 

2 The azalea and rhododendron bushes, and the wild 

deer and pheasants unharmed , 

The sounds of music anrl tbe gong— the Sin fa sang at 
eventide — and tbe air of contentment and peace 
pervading , 

A garden you might call the land, for its wealth of 
crops and flowers, 

A town almost for its population ” 

The poet then goes on to describe its 
condition, "rooted in the family," touched 
but lightly by Government and by reli- 
gious theorizing 

“By the way of abject common sense they hare 
sought the gates of Paradise and to fonnd cn 
human soil their City Celestial l ’ 

Then he concludes . 

'And this is an outline of the nation which the 
Western nations wonld fain remodel on their 
own lines 


The pyramids standing on their own apexes want- 
ing to overturn the pyramid which rests four- 
square on its base *’ 

Islam and the Negro 
In the Islamtc Renew for June, Abdul 
Karim (D E Gwira) asserts that Islam 
ts tbe only religion for tbe Negro as the 
Great Democratic Brotherhood which is 
the essence, the acme of the Faith, is innate 
and latent in every Negro, 

Islam i3 not merely a religion hut ts also— and this 
is one of its proudest boasts-a great social system' 
the religions, pohticil, and social elements are literally 
one and inseparable In countries where Islam is 
supreme it is fairly just to attribute observed results 
to Islam itself as cause in other words in the world 
of Islam religion does work directly 

Evidence is not wanting to show that 
the Negro has prospered under Islam but 
-lnii/iitd/et '^hirrstcnnifty 'in ‘SjihnJievmhini 
work the Glimpses oi the Ages, compares 
the Negro under Muhammadan culture and 
under Christian culture Says he 

As representing the great Mnbammadan States of 
tbe Soudan, the Arabic and Moorish cultures dis 
played by Muhammadan Mandiogoes in the greater 
size of their towns or cities their larger and better 
furnished dwellings, their workmanship in gold, the 
preparation and uses of leather, their knowledge of 
fetter*, and their better organized political system, 
being superior to the purely pagan Mandiugo section, 
prove the ability of tbe African to assimilate a higher 
cultnre But the culture here assimilated is far less 
complex thaa that presented in the West of Europe, 
as well os bv North Ametica The Ethiopian race 
dwelling in the New World numbers possibly some 
fourteen millions Of these, the greater part, between 
ten and eleven millions, are m the United States. 
This majority the members of which are now citizens 
of the Great Republic, began lt« career in that laud, 
as is so well known, not as freemen but as slaves As 
slaves they passed two and half centuries under a 
system wherein all that Is vile, base, and brutish 
human nature found its fullest fruition And when 
at the close of that epoch of agony and horror — on 
epoch of mental, moral, and physical mutilation — their 
shackles were removed, they were in a condition of 
object poverty and gross ignorance in that condition 
they were in a large measnre required to educate and 
entirely to support themselves, as well as to discharge 
their duties as citizens of the Commonwealth Nor is 
this all, for there has existed a conspiracy, begotten 
of fear, of disappointment, of jealousy, of implacable 
bate, that has fabricated or exaggerated crimes which 
it has imputed to the coloured citizens and which, in 
.order to defame them, it has circulated throughout 
the world A conspiracy that intimidated and ostra- 
cized them ; a conspiracy which by means of violence 
has excluded the majority of coloured citizens from 
enjoying the highest privilege of citizenship , a conspi 
racy that has heaped upon these citizens humiliation 
of every description, ana by every kind of obstructive 
and opprt«sire tactics that fiendish ingenuitv can in 
vent, even to murder, has striven ever since the eman- 
cipation to secure their overthrow and ensure their 
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A thoughtful article appearing id the 
Times of London deals with the nature 
and genesis of 

Revolution* 

in which occurs the following 

There is the merely destructive revolution and 
there is also the creative There are dynastic and 
national revolutions So in* are merely local , others, 
the outcome of in‘ectious ideas pass wi'h incredible 
rapidity from country. to country Some are the manifest 
results of long accumulated explosive forces. Othe s 
seem to be due to unaccountable impulses . the causes 
are too obscure or too complex to he always under 
stood even by the prime movers, themsetrrs the in 
struments of forces of which they are not "onscions 
There is the revolution ifsuchitcnn be called which 
is only a conspiracy or intrigue on a large scale, n 
mere change ot names and persons the seinng of 
places and power as so much booty a sordid trausac 
tion the es*ential vulgarity and meanness of which 
may be hidden by th" drapery of fine phrases and the 
mimicry of patriotic motives borne resolutions— ami 
it is the ty|w with which the old world has been most 
familiar— toacb only the Constitutions of the oun 
tries which experience them Political forms are chan 
ged , new parties acquire us eodency n new policy 
at home and abroad may appear to be initiated But 
the spirit of the Government, in the toog run its con 
doct, may remain much the same Then, too there 
are revolutions which arc significant of the lissof 
political capacity in the governing classes due to 
instability totheabs-nce of self sacrifice to the self 
seeking of factious, and to the p rsonal ambition of 
party fenders \\ holly unlike these changes is the true 
resolution arising from consciousness and assertion 
it may be for the first time of national life thccollec 
tire will expressing Itself as it never liefore has done 
and a displacement of the center of political purer— 
In the language of jurists n new sovereignty This is 
not the disintegration of decar but ratheranew birth 
A fresh nation though retaining many ofitsanreut 
forms nod names has come into the world 

Some Incidents— the unpopulantr of a ruler or of 
his entourage, a maladroit actor word offensive to 
the hation, any sign of complicity or sympathy with 
Its foes— communicate nn electrk spark to long-stored 
combustibles, and there is an explosion It follows 
that Just «s a smalt incident may bring about a revo 
lution, another slight incilent may retard or avert 
It for a lime What the historians and political plulo 
sophers who make ninth of aut.ii slight incidents 
generally fail to retlne is that the true revolution 
suth n» that which lias ju«t overthrown a powerful 
antoerner, is precede t an l re idered possible hr a 
revolution within the bodr of the people, once tubmis 
sire or even torpid , a revolution it may be gradual 
and Imperceptible The true significance of whit has 
happened with almost universal approbation in Russia 
is that in everv town in almost eycrv household 
there hat been entering new light. The old fioveniaietit 
has fallen because the people have changed, and for 
suanyreisons ILouiniie influence* which dwellers 
In the most remote parts of Rossi* coal 1 not escape, 
have reached the moujik : and even to him, who reads 
little, have cotre new desires and ideas In vague form, 
and a spirit of restlessness. In the o^icial classes 
there have been sharp conflict*—' Tolstoy and Postoier- 
»Wv bay* depleted them— between the ntd spirit and 
the new A mental revolution must have been going 
no, to what extent these last roarveTous data show. 


even in the soldiery and the parts of it least suscepti- 
ble, one would hare conjectured, to democratic in 

All revolutions have certain common features, and 
the likeness between that in Fetrograd today and 
that in Pans about a ccoturv and a quarter ago has 
struck everyone Rasputin has been the Caghostro 
of the drama aod there seem to have been the repre- 
sentatives of the well mtentioned Louis XVI and the 
pathetic figure of Mane Antoinette But what so far 
distinguishes the Petrograd revolution from so many 
ot its predecessors is a spirit of moderation, the exer- 
cise of discipline in tumultuoas and trying cireum 
stances the absence or presence in only a slight 
degree, of that intolerance and class hatred which 
have been the usual accompaniment of revoInHons I 
Here among a highly emotional people, with unernm 
pled rapidity, the old order is overturned with onlr a 
short period of confusion and with few ontbnrsts of 
sanguinary passion > and we do not know which is 
more to be honored the moderation of the addresses 
of the new provisional rulers or the words in which 
the Tsar lays down his sceptre . words sure to stand 
out m history as the lofty expression ofanoble nature 
bowing to transcendent adversity 

There are many lessons to be deduced from the 
drams enacted before our eyes but none more perti 
neot or containing more truth than that which the 
earliest of political philosophers taught, that the* 
more restricte 1 nre the functions of kings the longer < 
will they last unimpaired Theimpnctof revolution- 
ary forces is great it runy be irresistible, when thev 
strike full against unyielding privileges aod a solid 
wall of authority They mav break harmlessly on 
Institutions which less resist than direct them. 

Upon one fact all students of revolutions have 
dwelt— they are swift 10 their action and they are 
contagions No quarantine can prevent their affect* 
log neighboring countries where like circumstances 
exist, an 1 the greater the similarity the greater the 
danger of their spreading The liple Poet of the 
Trench Revolution, describing its resistless progress, 
tells ns how, in spite of all remedies ' iu all quarters 
and places, flora Paris onward to the remotest ham 
let is infection is seditious contagion, inhaled, pro- 
pagated by contact and convene, till the dullest 
soldiers catch it knd so It will be la these times 

English and (he Vernaculars 

The commissioners comprising the In- 
dian Public Services Commission admit*, 
lint n sound kit nvledge of nt least thiA 
prwctoal local Itnguage* is necessary to* 
the efficiency of India’s .administration 
They further admit that the teaching o( 
t'ie«c languages should form a part of the 
probationary course of future civilians nt 
the universities. But the admission is 
qualified They say : 

The Indian rernacuUri have hut a smalt and com 
parstively meagre literature, and have only recentlr 
become vehicle* for literary expression It i* po**ibl«, 
therefore, thst the university authonttc* will not 
regard them in their present state of development a* 
suitable item* of a university honour* course IfSO, 
we propose that they be treated separately an 1 that • 
for the honour* degree only t lie classical language* be 
considered 

J. D. Anderson writing in the Cambridge 
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jfcrcett admits the unfortunate fact that 
the universities of India itself do not re- 
gard Indian modern languages as fit sub- 
jects of academic study, or even as me- 
diums for academic instruction The 
rv riter also points out the great diversity 
ol languages spoken m different parts of 
India and English supplies the need of a 
copious and flexible caramon speech 
Doubtless the case for English is strong. 
But is there nothing to be said on the 
.other side * 

Latin killed the barbarous languages of ancient 
Europe, as a vigorous literary language will always 
supersede weaker speeches when it comes into touch 
with them But English is not killing the modern 
languages of India. On the contrary, it has given 
them a new vigour and power of growth YVe have 
introduced the printing press into India, with results 
knausa to mast aC a* Take Baigdi ataae Mast 
people, even in incurious Europe know a part of 
Rabindranath Tagore s literary performance if only 
from bis own translations of some of his lyrics Bat 
he is one of the roost copious of modern writers He 
has written some fifty volumes of poetry drama 
fiction criticism, and general essays Even among 
the moderns are dozens and dozens of writers not 
less original in their way Let me merely mention 
Akshay Kumar Dutta and Madhu Sudan Dntta 
and Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and Nabm Chandra 
Sen, and Ham Prasad Shastti fa favourite of the 


late Professor E B Cowell), and Hem Chandra 
Bannerjee, and many others All these, though their 
genius is indigenous, borrowed freely from Western 
methods of literary expression So, no doubt, is it 
with the other great literary languages of modern 
India, haghsti is not a substitute for these, not a 
chosen vehicle of literary expression It is the common 
speech of commerce of politics of administration It 
is the speech of tbo«e a ho realise that British rule has 
welded all the nations of India into one great ad 
ministration in which naturally and properly they 
wish to have their share But they do not on that 
account drop their a an native tongues If Europe 
land India is as great in size and population as 
Europe without Russia) were under Chinese -rule, 
we should all I suppose Anglo-Saxons, Latins 
Teutons and Turks alike learn Chinese But we 
English would not drop Shaespkeare and Milton 

That is more or less the situation in India Of 
273 millions in British India, millions have be 
come marvellously bilingual They crowd into all 
the oen energies of westernized India and enjoy 
the amenities such as they are, of Anglo Indian 
vnlimiinAi ‘ 1 Y*uej uwirmi -nnniL mr» -cuirr cs m*i vrs 
a buffer and a screen between the white administrator 
and the 278 millions and aim at superseding the 
administrator in question in due course No one 
blames them for this natural and even laudable 
ambition But the white administrators business 
is to get at to understand to develop and educate 
the 278 millions who knojv no English 

To do this we must take the modern language* 
of India seriously We might even call them Modern 
Languages W'e might give them academical recogm 
tton here and in India 
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. What is Democracy ? 

" “Democracy,” rightly observes the 
Christian Register, “is something more 
Jban a form of government, something 
AUjOic than the freedom people gain to 
govern themselves, something more than 
the levelling of privilege and the breaking 
down of ancient narrowness ofprerogative 

The most impressive and fruitful part of democracy 
is Its human economy It bring* all the resources of ail 
people into what is lat mote than a melting pat. It 
utilizes toe infinite possibilities of human nature It 
enlarges the area o! choice It abolishes human 
waste It discovers power which under the best 
conceivable order of society otherwise wonld be 
undiscovered. It develops creates what the most 
careful "election and culture could not bring to 
x fruitage It is a natural, order displacing artificial 
order and broadening to the full extent of human 
life What makes it of such inspiring quality is not 
that it takes away superiorities and excellencies in 
abolishing their cxduMVvne — ‘•- 1 * 


door of these superiorities to every human being 
Democracy n universal human opportunity It does 
not level downward but it does give entrance from 
every lower level to every higher level, so that the 
veal levels to humanity shall b* reached 

It is democracy which enables us to 
understand what equality means 

This shows what equality really is It is not the 
spunaus thing which, merely by claiming people can 
be credited with having It is not the impossible 
thing which in loose discourse it appears to be The 
only equality meant by democracy l* every person’* 
equal freedom to make of faunself ell that it poitlble 

It has been often observed that 
Abraham Lincoln sat ed the United States 
of America That is true But our 
American contemporary’s interpretation 
of that historical fact shows great insight 

Lincoln saved this country , rather we thould cay 
that the democracy which made it possible for the 
country to have a Lincoln *1 at* head saved the *-* 
country Joffre «avcd Trance rather the democracy 
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an array saved France Democracy alone male* 
saviors possible It it worth every tecnOco 

War Among Animals and Man. 

The American Journal of sociology 
gives a summary of an article on war 
among animals and man winch was con- 
tributed to the French Journal, Renew 
Politique et Parlewentaire, by J L de 
Lanessan The writer means to say 

The Schopenhauers, Nietisches, and Treitsches of 
Germany have laid the theoretical bast* supporting 
the practical methods whereby the house at fiobca 
coUern having made Prussia supreme in Germany has 
pressed ou to mate Germany supreme in Europe 
They have replaced the former German idealism by 
a mystical materialism which the German people have 
accepted with the enthusiasm and held with *he 
tenacity of a new gospel This transition was 
facilitated by the ducorery at the Darwinian theory 
synchronous with the rise of the power of William! 
and Bismarck The doctriue that strength is the 
only virtue and weakness the only sin was apparently 

S iven the highest possible scientific standing The 
arwiuiao theory of the struggle for life in its crudest 
and most extreme form has been relied upon to justify 
disdain of all generous seotiments contempt of all 
liberty, of both individuals and states and to glorify 
all means whatever their moral value which attain 
th-ir end But this whole philosophy is in error 
Force is not the only factor nor even the most impor 
tant one in evolution and when it takes the form of 
aggressive warfare it is unknown in nature All 
animals excepting man seek to satisfy natural 
physical desires only But human aggression has 
seldom been motivated by actual needs It has been 
a result- of tbe ambition of rulers or ruling classes 
civil and religious It has retarded father than 
advanced human progress In view of the predomi 
naut role played by intelligence co-operatioo, sym 
patby etc the burden of proof rests upon those 
who hold that warfare is an essential factor in tbe 
evolution of cither animal or human groups 

The gospel of force may have been 
elaborated and formulated in Germany, 
but it has been followed in practice, more 
or less, by all “strong” nations 

The Prison System of the Philippines 
Walter U Dade writes in the Delinquent 
to the effect that the Prison System of the 
Philippines consists of five large prisons 
and about forty provincial and sab 
provincial jails, which can hold altogether 
a population of about eight thousand 
The prisoners are treated kindly and humanely 
They have reading matter of canons kinds they can 
converse freely with one another, they have writing 
privileges medical attendance and inspection sports, 
game! and other activities to relieve prison 
monotony The good prisoners who do industrial 
work share In the profits of the work The Ivrabig 
Penal Colony contains one bundre l thousand acre* 
and to this place the best prisoners are sent Tliey 
can send for their families or get married and lire 
on a small plot which they cultivate. The guarls 


arc unarmed, and tbe prisoners wear civilian clothes 
When the prison term expires the erstwhile prisoner 
keeps all the accumulated properly, except that lie 
must reimburse the government for tbe actual 
expenses entailed. Even a life termer can by good 
conduct work bis way out automatically iu thirty 
years —Tbe American Journal ol Soaotogy 

Thts seems to be a humane and reason 
able method 

"The Real Cause of this World War ” 

The Crisis, an organ of the colored 
people of America, observes — i 

We trace the real cause of this world war to the 
despising of the darker races by the dominant groups 
of meD, and the consequent fierce rivalry among 
European nations m their effort to use darker and 
backward people f >r purposes of selfish gam regard 
Jess of the ultimate good of the oppressor} 

World wide Democracy the Basis of 
Permanent Peace. 

The Negrojournal observes — 

We see permanent peace only in tbe extension o fS 
tbe principle of government by the consent of the 1 
governed, not Simply amqng the smaller nations of 
Europe but among the natives of Asia and Africa, the 
Western Indies and the Negroes of the United States 

"The Great Hope for Ultimate 
Democracy.” 

It goes on to say — 

Despite the unfortunate record of England, of 
Belgium, and or our own laud m dealing with colored 
peoples we earnestly believe that the greatest hope 
for ultimate democracy, with no adventitious 
barriers of race and color lies on the side of tbe 
Allies with whom our country has become compa 
nion inarms In justification ol this belief we point 
on the one band to the splendid democracy of France 
the recent freeing of our fellow sufferers in Russia, and 
tbe slow but steady advance of principles of uni 
verseljustice in the British Lnipire and in our own - 
land , and on the other band we point to the 
wretched record of Germany in Africa aud her preach 
inent of autocracy and race superiority Jk ■ 

While not disputing the correctness of® v 
the facts stated above, we are of opinion 
that the cause of democracy is likely to be 
best served by no section of tbe world’s 
ascendant peoples being allowed to feel 
that they are the absolute masters of 
mankind 

The Duty of the American Negroes 

The Crisis lays down the duty of the 
American Negroes thus — 

\\ e, therefor* earnestly urge our cutorc 1 fellow cl tl 
rent tojoin heartily in this fight for eventual world ' 
liberty we urge them to enlist in the army , to join 
jo the pressing work of provi ling food supplies j to 
labor in all ways by band aud thought in increasing 
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the efficiency ol our country We urge this despite 
our deep sympathy with the reasonable and deep 
seated feeling of revolt among Negroes at the per 
Sistent insnlt and discrim nation to which they are 
subject and will be subject eten when they do their 
patnotk. duty 

Let US, however, never forget that this country 
belongs to ns even more than to those who lynch 
disfranchise and segregate As oar country it rightly 
demands our whole hearted defense as uell today 
as when with Cnspus Attacks we fought for inde- 
pendence and with 200000 black soldiers we helped 
hammer out our own freedom 

j Just Demands Cannot Wait 

But it also asserts empnatically — 

Absolute loyalty in arms and in civil duties need 
not for a moment lead ns to abate our just com 
plaints and jnst demands Despite the gratuitous 
advice of the white friends who wish us to submit 
uncomplainingly to caste and peonage, and despite 
the more timid and compla ent souls iu our own 
Tanks, we demand and of right ought to demand 

1 Tlie right to serve our country on Voe'oatfle 
field and to receive training for such service 

2 The ngbt of our best men to lead troops of 
their own race in battle and to receive officers tram 
mg in preparation for such leadership , 

3 The immediate stoppage of lynching 

4 The right to vote for both men and women 

5 Universal and free common school training 

6 The abolition of Jim Crow cars 

7. The repeal of segregation ordinances 

8 Equal civil rights m all public institutions and 
movements 

These are not minor matters They are not matters 
that can wait They are the least that self respect 
mg free modern men can have and live In asking 
these rights we pretend to no extraordinary desert 
We are ordinary men trained in ignorance forced 
sometimes to crime kept in poverty Yet even so 
we have blazed a great red trail to freedom, stained 
with our blood and sweat and a proof of our earnest 
ness Modern political and social rights are not 
rewards of merit They are measures of protection 
and prerequisite* to nplift. The denial of them is d*ath 
and that our enemies and some of onr false friends 
well know 

Let our action, then, include unfaltering loyalty to 
onr country, unbounded effort toward realizing the 
larger, finer objects of this world battle of America 
f and her allies simultaneous with this and in further 
stronger determination to Tealue world peace and 
self government, let ns insist that neither the world 
nor America can be happy and democratic so long as 
twelve million Americans are lynched disfranchised 
and insulted— so long as millions of other darker 
folk are exploited and killed 

In earnest confirmation of this thought and 
action we call on the twelve million Negro 
Americans to uolte with us in a great and solemn 
festival beginning in August, 1919 which will be 
three hundred years after the permanent settlement 
Of Negroes on the American mainland. On that 
occasion without exultation in the bcgianmg of a 
shameful slavery but with thankfulness for the 
partial fall of its shackles let us meet and think 
and rejoice and solemnly resolve on the threshold of 
our fourth cent nry in America to go forward toward 
Freedom without hesitation or cotnprom se 

Though in some respects the Negroes 


are treated more harshly and cruelty than 
Indians in India, they have more political 
pow er than the people of India 
"Union of Nation ” 

About the middle of May last, the fol 
lowing cablegram was sent from Boston, 
U S. A ‘‘Minister Yiviam of France, 
man address delivered in this city last 
evening, stated that he hoped to «ee a 
union of nations of the world to prevent 
a mad 1 autocrat’ from impmUmg the wel- 
fare of the entire universe " W hereupon 
the Philippine Revien rightly comments as 
follows — 

Exactly what was actually meant by Minister 
Viviani bj a union of nations we hesitate to 
construe Ifitisa step towards avoidance by all 
nations in interest of further international outrages 
or the prevention ol ‘a mad autocrat lrom jeopar 
d zing the welfare of the whole world it should prove 
benebcial to all mankind and the idea can never be 
overpraised But if it is confined to Europe alone, 
to the exclusion of Africa the Neat and Fat East, 
and generally speaking of all other still non indepen 
dent or smaller or weaker countries the matenaliza 
tiou of this union would greatly charge neither the 
present world statu* nor the danger which the 
powers concerned are confronted with The principle 
open or underlying which in their own interest and 
for the balance of power in Europe, has prompted 
France, England and Russia together to fight Germany 
can hardly warrant this union America s principle 
as enunciated by Wilson would more properly be 
the one to prompt it The anion as proposed cannot 
operate in behalf of a certain portion only of the 
universe. It should operate in behalf and for the 
good of the whole of mankind For the latter s welfare 
does not admit of any division whatsoever It is 
high time now for all the countries or the nniTerse to 
enjoy the same nghts and stay together on the same 
plane of living The birth of this ideal is but the 
sequel of the successful efforts made bj the French 
Revolution for the recognition of the equal nghts of 
all men Minister A mam a ideas as to the union 
of nations can only be true If it would bring all 
countries ol the world lo the same higher plane 
of common life and life relations If men have the 
right to be equal countnes should also have that 
same right to be equal. We cannot conceive of any 
union of nations if it is only to mean union of 
nations to qnell any very strong nation or the 
better subjugate the weaker ones One of the bles* 
mgs of the present war is the definition of the 
attitude more or less aincerer, of world powers as 
to nations respective rights to exist as free states, 
be they small or great Belgium is impersonating 
10 the present tt ar the small countries of the world 
If her merciless invas on by Germany has aroused 
the sincere indignation of the greater powers because 
she was weaker and if such step really was taken 
as a reliable indication of their readiness at any time 
to safeguard the rights of smaller countries just 
as they claim to be defending those of Belgium then 
the purpose is good But if the attitude of the 
powers towards Belgium England s supporting 
of Belgium is simply because her own "country may 
have been imperilled by the invasion and occupation 
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of Belgium by Germany, then the hope of small 
countries lies nn n sandy and slippery basis and its 
Chance lor materialization can be but a conditional 
one We therefore trust that Munster \ivtani in 
alluding to this hoped lor union of nations has 
sincerely meant tht promotion of the welfare of 
the WHOLE UNIVERSE and that tins welfare 
comprises also that of the smaller and still dependent 
countries In this sense, the step would be one to- 
wards the equalization of peoples, similar to the 
equalization of men as proclaimed and attained by 
the Trench Revolution Way this ^forward move 


Commons, and announced that India would be n 
presented in the Imperial War Cabinets tbatwer 
to be held 


The Rene n then asks*— 

The question is flow did the Dominion states 
men impress the Indian representatives ? Sir S P 
Smba assures us that the Maharaja of Bilamr, 
Sir James Meston and he, baTe been roach struct by 
the cordiality and broadmindedness with which they 
have been received "if autonomy within the 
bv.ttv for the U'HOLL OF MANktND Eo”So 

and mar this be a chance for all countries and wait Teiy long That does not sound as if the 
peoples of the world to be happy and independent, Dominions want to rule India— as manv Indians « 
and for the designs of the stronger for the subjuga fear J “ 03 t 

tionof the weaker to cease at once and forerer for c... o d . ,, _ 

"the welfare of the entire universe Fortunately, D * lr “ 310113 assured the Review of 

the presence of America in this possible union of nCriCHS, that IS to say, some one repre- 
‘ senting that very useful periodical, "If 


n assurance for us smaller countries 
Superstitions and Democracy. 

e some queer people who think 


There i . . . . 

that we ought not to have political power 
until we have got rid of our superstitions. 


autonomy within the empire u as in the 
gift of the self governing Dominions , I am 
sure that India wonld not hare to wait 
verv long ” In the apocryphal story told 
by Mr a N Chaudhun at a Calcutta 


the underlying assumption and Home Rule League meeting Sir R Borden 
suggestion being that free peoples are not Canadian Premier, is reported to iawtofi N 
superstitions But that is not really so Sir S P Smha, “j-ou ought to mt s? If • 
For eiample, Mr Lotrlher Peters writes eminent this evening " Even anflHo" e- 
in Pedagogical Semi narr - Rulers * ill find that tEcre is some resem- 

The difficulty of uprooting old beliefs is so great blance between what Sir S P Smha iq 
because they are usually incorporated or adapted by reported to have said in England and the 
advancing culture There is a persistency in human , ‘ , , * f-“8*unu anu tne 

thought which is surprising Many revolutionary '^ords put in the mouth of SirR Borden in 
movements have taken place but we have never been Mr. Luauclhuri S Story Until S P. Smha 
able to get rid of our past A study of3o0 girls of good contradicts the Rerieu of Rene us we 
American families, between seventeen and twenty one mav lie nmniH»l in 1> , 

years of age revckls that the following taboos and bcI,eve W**. though 

mental obsessions actually and frequently influence ^ r . Chaudhun S Story must not be held 
their conduct (l) A silent wish made m passing a to oe correct literally and w its historical 
load of hay, or a piebald horse will come true if >ou Setting, it did convey a generally correct 

S?:?,."'SS» , oj“lSfc5“”Ay (llfoo^i "°P. rg ”'°° ?f tb ' or.om/colou.al 

an umbrella m the house means trouble (4) To pnt statesmen tow ards India as indicated in 
**•••* the presence of Sir S P Smha and the 

other delegates 

But we must tell our countrymen not 
to put too much trust in the words of 
statesmen 


flowers on bed means a funeral (5) Never tell a 
dream or sing a song before breakfast (6) To spill 
salt at the table or to leave a pair of scissors open 
means a quarrel (7) Give for every pointed gift a 
penny in return in order to preserve the friendship. 

(8) Tap on wood when boasting There is also a 
widespread and firm belief in tbe unlucky • 13, m 
1 lucky ’ or 1 unlucky” days, in mascots, In Fate,* 

* Destiny, ’ Guardian Angles * or in ‘ perfect Jonahs “ 

—The American Journal of Sociology 

Dominion Statesmen and "the Indian 
Representatives”. 

In the course of a note on “India and - r -^ — ^.uumusiu ci 

the Dominions”, the Herzen o/7?erzeits neetion v,ith the Defence Force It says 
writes 10 its editorial section entitled t j Coolies and Graduates 


Indians and the Defence Force 
The Review of Reviews has undents 
present editor consistently pleaded for 
justice to India . and therefore ne find 
it able to take a right view of the absence 
of enthusiasm displayed by Indians m con- 


‘We all know that the Indian delegates to the enutment of indentured labour Mr* 5 A > «.o. ,t *£i. tbe ! ** 
iper.a! War Conference w on the golden opinions of lam gave last mouth ,n lb- 11^ Cbarober 


v.i iiiuu >.1^11.1 wuivnnn.1. aumomics to me 

i rims Minister paid them tribute tu the House of have gone out c 
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available for- purposes of war A. 1 iconic telegram 
received the other day told the people here that only 
300 Indiana had come forward to join the Defence 
Force that the Government is creating There was 
not a word to explain why the response has been so 
poor Probably it is became the authorities hare 
failed to respect their promise of giving Indians the 
same terms as Europeans How can Indians feel 
any enthusiasm if they are not to hold commissions 
even in a volunteer force let alone the Regular 
Army and if B A k s and M A s are required to 
serve at less than £1 a month ~> The Indian Govern 
ment does not even seem to realise that the success 
of volunteering depends very largely npon making 
training available for the patriotic volunteer near 
' his place of residence bet the authorities treat 
our Indian fellow subjects generously and we are 
sure that there will be a warm response from India* 
manhood 

Both in England and m India it has 
been repeatedly observed that there was 
more eagerness to untibze for the war the 
mythical 1 hoarded wealth” of India than 
her fall manpower So we find that a 
hundred times greater and more moltifan 
ous efforts were made to raise the Indian 
war loan than were and are being made 
to obtain recruits for the Indian section 
of the Defence Force Officers of Govern 
ment in every province manifested a cold 
ness which indicated that they would not 
be sorry if the movement failed Anglo 
Indian papers have taunted Indian leaders 
on their failure to raise even 6,000 men 
But the demand for this very small number 
to be trained in the course of one year, for 
the defence of a country inhabited by 315 
millions, itself showed that in the opinion 
ofGovernment there was no urgency or 
emergency, and that even if 6,000 men 
were trained at the end of twelve months 
from September nevt, they could hardly 
i be considered to have perceptibly im 
proved the military position of India 
. We have access to British papers Can 
^Government say that before Keuter was 
* permitted to send the “laconic telegram,” 
they took any of the various steps taken 
in England before conscription v. as resorted 
to to obtain recruits of which we have read 
in British papers ’ Were even those steps 
taken which were taken in India m the 
case of the non Indian section of the 
Defence Force? It is only very recently 
that official recruiting committees have 
been formed Let us see how they set about 
their business 

Condition of Ireland 
The full significance of the general and 
unconditional pardon granted to all 


Irish rebels in prison and the admission of 
Stnn Fein delegates to the Insh conven- 
tion for the framing of a scheme of self 
government for Ireland, cannot be under- 
stood without a knowledge of the condi- 
tion of Ireland On this subject Current 
Opinion^ rites — 

The choice or a Sinn Teiuer serving time m prison 
as member of Parliament for an Irish constituency 
caused no Surprise to the London News Ireland to- 
day it says is filled with “a passion of indignation ’ 
ngamst England unparalleled for a generation. The 
admission of S r Fdward Carson leader of the Ulster 
rebellion to the Lloyd George ministry, after the 
execntion of the leader of the Dublin rebellion has 
been a trump ca«d to the Stnn Fein organs Here 
it is necessary to point out that the British censor 
has rendered it practicallv impossible to give re 
presentative summaries of Irish opin on outside of 
the organs of Lister and the organs of the orthodox 
Home Rule party under Redmond The organs of 
Sinn Fein are printed by stealth to some extent 
Nevertheless observes the London News it has become 
the representative Irish party there being serious 
talk of a project to have all the Redmondite* resign. 
The explanation of the iactjhat Horae Rule Ireland 
has gone over tD the party of violence and must be 
held down bv aa army stated lathe London Post 
to be 150 000 is explained in various ways accord 
rag to the point of view of the English daily one 
consults The one establ shed fact seems to be that 
the British bayonet does not quite suppress risings 
riots displays of the flag of the lost republic As 
for the effort to obtain recruits for the war, the thing 
is such a joke that the Loadon Pose urges immedi 
ate conscription 

German Impressions of the Insh Situation 

Quotations from Berlin dailies on the subject of 
the Irish situation are not permitted in London 
newspapers The censorship in London seems to be 
exercised through the war office which has ruled 
that passages in general articles dealing with mill 
tary situations most be submitted to its judgment 
before publication Ireland being held by a British 
army of occupation under General Sir Bryan Mahon, 
comes within this ruling AH Sinn Fein organs come 
under the seditions class as defined by the War 
Office in London The result is a state of things 
painted in somewhat dramatic fashion by the 
iossisebe Zeituag (Berlin) and as the British NVar 
Office permits no exportation of German dailies to 
this country we must depend upon scraps translated 
into Italian Socialist dailies and Swiss pro-German 
organs Even the comments of the London Nation 
upon the Insh situation have not been available of 
late, owing to the ban npon its exportation Private 
letters sent abroad from Ireland are opened in the 
post office In -piteof the difficulties in the way 
of arriving at the facts certain details can be set 
down by putting together revelations supplied in 
British dailies and inferences in continental Enropeatl 
dallies Thas there is no doubt about the magnitude 
of the recent riots in Dublin and in Cork Rebel 
emblems were displayed lately in both those cities 
The orders of the military ruler m Ireland who, to 
all intents and purposes has superseded the civil 
government are frequently set at flat defiance He 
cannot prevent altogether the holding of meetings 
Even large .processions now and then wend their 
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way through lr,»b towns lief ire the mil lary cm he 
«n unioned iu itifiii cut itre iglb 10 <1 «ptrse them 

Weitera Narrowness of Intellectual 
Vision 

This year's Annual Presidential Address 
to the Classical Association was delivered 
by Viscount ilrycc, nnd has l>cen published 
in the I orimghtlj Tvcr/en It is entitled 
“The Worth of Ancient Literature to the 
Modern \\ orld " Itisn i aluahle address 
But in some passages it suffers from the 
unconscious arrogance of occidentals and 
their narrowness of culture and intellectual 
vision We will give a few extracts 

1 Greece an 1 Rome are the vrlliginn;i of the 
intellectual 1 fe of all ciTilue I molern peoptes 1 rom 
them dr seen 1 to us poetry anj philosophy oratory 
and 1 istory, sculpture and architecture even 
{through East Roman or so-called Byzantine pat 
terns) painting Geometry and the rudiment! of 
the science* of observation grammar logic politic* 
Jaw almost everything In the »pliere of the unman 
latie sulject h eveept rrl gion and poetry m«pired by 
relgion are part of their heritage One cannot explore 
the first beginnings of any of tbe»e sciences and arti 
without tracing it back either to a Greek orton 
Roman *ource All the formi poetical literature bn* 
taken the epic the lyric the dramatic the paitoral 
the di lactic the »annc the epigrammatic were of 
their inventing | and ia all they have produced 
example* of excellence »carcely ever surpassed and 
fit to be Mill admired and followed by whoever «etk» 

Among the “civilized modem peoples", 
arc the Hindus, Chinese, Arabs, Persians 
and Japanese, or some of them, included, 
or are they not ? If none of them are in 
eluded, what is the definition of “civilized 
people” ? If nny of them are, are Greece 
and Rome tlic well springs of their intel 
lectual life ? In exploring “the first begin 
mngs of any of these sciences and arts," 
enumerated above, do modern savants 
trace it bach either to a Greek or to a 
Roman source ? Does not European cm 
hzation owe anything to Egypt, India or 
Arabia ? 

Lord Bryce tells us further 
2 Secondly Ancieat classical literature is the 
common possession nod with the exception of 
the Bible and a very few med aeval writings 
the only common possession of all civilised peoples 
Every well-educated man In every educated country 
is expected to have some knowledge of It to have 
read the greatest books to remember the lead ng 
character* to have imbibed the fundamental ideas 

Again we ask, who are meant by the 
expression “all civilised peoples There 
are civilised peoples and well educated men 
who do not know Latin and Greek Of 
course, by ancient classical literature Lord 
Bryce means only the literature of ancient 
Greece and Rome 


1 Thirdly Ancient fhitary U the key to nil 
h story, ii it to p ililicni history only 1 ut to the 
record also of the changing thought* and belief* of 
race* and people* Before the *ixtb century I! C. 
vre have not only patriarchal or rail Wry monarchic* 
ft I* with the Greek tides that political institution* 
begin that different form* ofgovcrnment take*hapf 
that the conception ol responsible citizemb p strikes 
root that both idea* and institution germinate end 
I lossom and ripen nod decay, 

By Ancient History Lord Bryce means, 
of course, Greek and Roman history The 
political ideas nnd institutions of Greece 
nnd Rome ennnot be too highly valued , { 
but we cannot admit that their history is 
the key to ull history, nor that it is the 
key to "the record also of the changing 
thoughts and beliefs of races nnd peoples” 
inn very inclusi\c sense For Greek and 
Roman history does not explain the chang 
ing thoughts and beliefs of the races and 
peoples who professed Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Islam, and formed the majority of man 
kind 

There is reason to think that republics! 
existed in India in the sixth century B C , 
if not earlier 


Re-establishment of Liberty throughout 
the World. 


Speaking at the Belgian Independence 
Day Teast at Queen s Hall in London Mr 
Lloyd George gave a caustic reply to Dr 
Michaehs the new German Chancellor In 
course of the speech the Premier said *— 

' I don t want German* to harbour delusion* that 
they are going to put u» out of this fight 1 11 liberty 
has been re established throughout the world." 

We hope liberty will be re-established 
throughout the world, including India 

International Right and Justice in ' 
the World 


Mr' Lloyd George is reported to have* 
concluded Ins recent Queen’s Hall sceech 
a9 follows — 


Every Br tish American and Portuguese aoldier 
knows that he is fighting aide by side with other* for 
international right and justice in the world and it i» 
that growing conviction more than the knowledge of 
onr vast unexhausted resources which gives them 
?^ d *^!. h 5 aTt to F° oa fighting to the end knowing 
that the luturc of mankind is our trust to maintain 
and defend (Idnd cheers) 


May it be hoped that “every British 
American and Portuguese soldier” and 
citizen will insist on the ideal and standard 
of “international right and justice in the 1 
world” being the same in India as else- 
where ? May it be hoped that the allied 
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nations will actively remember that the 
people of India form part of mankind 
and that the future of mankind includes 
the future of India "> 

Languages in the Philippines 
The Present population of the Philip 
me islands ts 9 838 700 The total num 
er of native languages and dialects 
spoken there is 87 This docs not include 
many unknown dialects The number of 
linguistic groups alone is 43 The exis 
tence of so many languages and dialects 
has not — w ill Vrtglo Indians believe it ? — 
stood in the way of the Tilipinos obtain 
ing responsible self government Of course 
English is the lingua franca which is the 
case in India too According to the cen 
sus of 1911 in India there are 220 lau 
guages and dialects including 38 minor 
dialects The number of the spea! ers is 
nearly 313 millions As the population of 
India is more than 31 times that of the 
PI lhppines we should not have been dis 
qaal fied for self rule even d we had 87 x 31 
or 2 G97 languages and dialects in our 
midst instead ot which we have only a 
paltry 220 1 The figures for the Philippines 
are taken from the latest census of that 
archipelago 

Residential institutions and the poor 

We have said ogam and agaiu in this 
keview that though we are not blind to 
the advantages of residential schools 
and colleges the residential system being 
expensive is not suited to the orcumstau 
ces of poor student* and they are the 
majority m India We in India want 
schools anu colleges broa least o\er the 
whole country in as many towns and 
- villages as can afford to establ sh and 
* ma.wj.tawx thaw, vxvkh. <xe nowthaak ^kake. aasl 
1 municipal aid Eien in so wealthy 
country as the Un ted States of America 
the advantages and need of non residential 
universities have been felt We read in 
tbe Report of tl e Comm ssioner of Ednca 
tion for the year ended June 30 1915 
Yol I page 45 

Tbe development of State un vers t es has been 
ttcogn nd as a fine forward sweep of democrat c 
edocat on but the man c pal un vers ty s now mat 
InS a strong appeal for support on the ground that 
t s st 11 more democrat c It ofle s h gber educat on 
to the youth of the c ty who can l tc at home mare 
econom callv than array 

The organ zat on of the Assoc at on of U ban 
Ln vers t es at flash ngton last rv nter emphas zes 
the gray? ag mportaacc of th a problem State legfs 
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lit on 1 as been analyzed so that any c ty can eas !y 
f nd what statutory changes need to be made n order 
to perm t taxat on for a man c pal un vc s ty Oh o 
st 11 leads in numbers un vers t es ot Toledo and 
Miron bav tfg been opened in odd t on to that at 
C ne nnat the p oneer as a real tune cipal no verslty 
The way s be'ng paved for such a un rersitr in 
Detro t a c ty eta nently fitted to support snch an 
cst tut on 

One College or School for Two Sets 
of Students 

The following resolution was accepted 
at a meeting of the Calcutta University 
Senate held on June 9th last 

That a Comm ttee of seven be appo nted to 
enqu re nto the work ng and effects of tbe system* 
introduced n some of the Arts and Sc ence Colleges 
n Calcutta last seas on under wh ch d ffereot sets 
of Classes are held n tl e course of tie day and to 
subm t to tbe Senate a fall report on the subject 

It is well know a that m most provtnees 
of Ind a there is not sufficient accommoda 
tion m the colleges for all the students 
who desire to be educated Instead of 
turning away students from their doors 
some Calcutta colleges therefore held last 
session classes for one set of students 
dunng the usual college hours and again 
duplicate classes for a different set of 
students in the morning hours before ten 
and in the afternoon and evening This 
is the practice to be enquired into It is 
well known that according to our id 
digenous system of education students 
were and are taught before and after mid 
day This practice being suited to the 
climate is good for the health Even under 
the Western system of education in 
Medical and Law r College and in the case 
of some Calcutta University arts lectures 
classes are held m the mornings and even 
mgs Therefore if some arts and science 
colleges teach different sets of students in 
xk. Ns&Aorj — -N Nv.-cj 'dvNvrt 
the morning m d day afternoon and 
evening ho ir° the practice itself apart 
from other considerations cannot be 
condemned On the contrary if a college 
built for and meant to teach say 500 
students can in this way teach a thon 
sand we ought to encourage the extension 
of the system Of course if a double set 
of students have to be taught the staff 
must be increased to as great an extent as 
may be needed so that no professor 
lecturer tutor demonstrator clerk or 
librarian may be overworked Proper 
sanitary and disciplinary arrangements 
should also be made -*■*" 
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The adoption of this plan of duplicate 
classes m a poor country like India, not 
only for colleges but for schools as well, 
is bound to greatly increase our teaching 
capacity without our having to build 
additional college and school buildings 
Of course, where and when the money is 
easily forthcoming, new institutions may 
be established But even then we may 
very well ask ourselves, why not use for 
ten or twelve hours instead of only for 
fi re .1 building which has cost thousands 
or lakhs ? Not to utilize a building to the 
full is to throw away money This ought 
not to be done anywhere and least of 
all m a poor country like India We do 
hope, therefore, that, wherever possible, 
this duplicate plan will be adopted 

In the United States of America this 

f lan is known as the Gary Duplicate PJan 
a that wealthy country the scheme 
originated with William A Wirt, Supenn 
tendent of Schools, at Gary a town near 
Lake Michigan According to the London 
Tunes’ Educational Supplement, No 81, 
Nov 2, 1916, p 189, it ‘ has roused intense 
interest throughout the States The 
Times says "To give effect to this scheme 
all that seemed necessary was to count 
each school as available for double the 
number of pupils for which it was original 
ly intended why should these fine and 
expensive buildings remain empty in 
the late afternoons and evenings ? The 
community must get the full value of 
jts money The school buildings are 
open from early morning till late at 
night ’ The Times of course, insists that 
"we must discriminate between increased 
school hours and increased hours lor 
teachers" We also do not want teachers 
and professors to be overworked The 
staff, as we have said above, must be 
proportionately increased 

In England many poor children leave 
school at 14- In order to give them a 
more complete education it lias been 
proposed to teach these children until they 
are 18 during half the period of the usual 
daily school hours Regarding these sug 
gestions, The Times observes * If anything 
is to come of the proposals for half time 
work between the ages of 14 and 18, the 
arrangements w otild be greatly facilitated 
by a system under which there could be a 
very wide range of alternative times at 
which particular subjects may be studied 
There should be early morning courses, 


middle of the day courses, afternoon 
courses and perhaps evening courses ” 

The plan which in wealthy England 
an aristocratic paper like the Times 
supports for the particular needs of 
England, poor India should certainly 
adopt for her particular needs 

In wealthy Amertca the Gary Duplicate 
Plan has not been confined to Gary It 
has been and is being tried and adopted 
elsewhere, too For instance, we read 
in the Report of the Commissioner of 
Education, U S A , for the year ended 
June 30 1915, Vol I, p 26, that in New 
York City, ‘alter less than a year of trial, 
those who control the finances urge the 
adoption of the plan for the whole city 
The attitude ol those who view the school 
chiefly from the angle of costs is illustrated 
in the following program announced by 
the controller — 

1 The total el ruination of any Increase in the 
budget of the board of education for 1010 This 
means a saving of about 4 000 000 dollars 

The plan has its critics m America 
But as it has succeeded in some towns 
there, and has been recommended by the 
Times for adoption in England for a parti 
cular purpose, we should also give it atrial 
to see whether it will serve our purpose 
or not We should also ascertain whe 
ther in Calcutta, where tried, it has shown 
any defects If the delects are remediable, 
the remedies should at once be applied 
But under no circumstances should such a 
promising plan be given the go by until we 
have tried our best to make it successful 

Congress and Moslem League Politics 
also Tabooed 

At a recent meetiug of the Bombay 
Legislative Council in reply to the Hon , 
Mr Manmohandas Uaniji Government^ 
stated that the Education Department 
circular of the Bombay Government dated 
7th June, 1917, preventing students from 
attending political meetings did apply 
to nil political meetings including those 
where the question or self Government as 
propounded by the Indian National Con 
gress and Moslem League is discussed 

This ought to please those few Bengal 
Moderates who wanted very much to be 
"rallied* ,— including a certain paragra 
phist in the Bengalee who wished a cer 
tain veil to be lifted The curtain has been 
raised now And lo 1 what is the Bight 
that meets the gaze ? 
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What is a Yellow Paper? 

A yellow paper is that whose real col 
our may be grayish, bluish, or brownish 
white, but which appears yellow to a 
jaundiced eye 

A Constitutional view of the Internments 
Sir N G Chandavarkar was never an 
extremist and he is not a Home-Ruler And, 
therefore, the view' that lie takes of the 
receut Madras internments ought to bs 
carefully considered by Anglo Indians and 
others who think that Mrs Besant and 
Messrs Arundale and Wadia have been 
quite properly interned In the course of a 
letter to The Times of India , Sir N G 
Chandavarkar says — 

It follows from th-se considerations oftheconsti 
\u'uon£iinsXot y o\ ^n\i$tt tabura \eg»\aX\tm , Cna\ A 
the Executive Government tales bjrncan* of an Act 
special and summary powers ©i absolute d •cietion 
concbed m the widest terms from the Legislature for 
a limited object and with a special intention and 
then apples those powers to a case going beyond 
that object and intention then that Government acts 
unconstitutionally 

The statement of Objects and Reasons of the De 
fence of India Act and the speeches of the Viceroy and 
the Home Member (who was in charge of the Bill 
doting its passage in the Imperial Legislative Council) 
explained that os on emergency War measure it was 
•virtually directed against two classes of offender* (1) 
those ass sting the enemy during the V\ or and (2) 
anarchists and revolutionaries lilte those on the Pan 
fic Coast in Ihe Far East or in Ind a it«elf who, 
taking advantage ol the circumstances created by the 
war attempt to foment di’Content among or hatred 
between the different classes of h s Majesty s subjects 
The constitutional principle therefore applies that 
though tbe language of the Act is wide *o ns to apply 
even to per*ons other than tbo«e fall ng within the two 
classes mentioned yet ils operation must be I mited 
to those two Classes only It is not the case against 
V Mrs Besant and her two colleagues that they fall 
within those two closses. 

Tbe case aga nst them is that they have conducted 
>s polit cal agitation for reforms 10 the interna! adrai- 
1 n stratiou by mischievous methods likely to be pre 
4 judicial to public safety Let us assume it to be so 
and concede for tbe sake of argument In favour of 
Government that having regard to the critical times 
through which the Empire is passing tbe summary 
power of internment conferred by the Act on the Exe 
cutive should be exercised without regard to the coos 
titutional principle* discussed above Even then 
seeing that the political agitation conducted by Mrs 
Besant was for internal reform*, her case ns the casl 
of every person conducting soch agitation stands od 
different grounds ottbe Constitution Persons who 
either d rectly or ind reetly tnbarr ass tbe Government 
in the prosecution of the l\or and help tbe enemy put 
themselves at once bv the very nature of tbe r act a# 
\ “alien enemies of Bis Majesty out* de tbe Coostitu 
tion to u«c the suggestive words of Mr Chancel" 
lor a question to Mr Chamberlain in Parliament If 
is other « ise with, persons wl © conduct pol two! agi 
tation for internal reforms Before they can be held 


to have pot themselves outside the Constitution 
and to hare attracted to themselves by tbeir method*, 
however mi«cl levons the penal consequences of a 
drastic measure like tbe Defence of India Act, tbeir 
ca«e most be tested by certain considerations which 
have become the recognised thongb unwritten rules 
of constitutional movements And that npon theprin 
ciple recognised by tbe Government of India itself that 
in constitutional matters the letter of a written law 
is not so important as broad unwritten principles 
recognised by usage (see tbe Minnie of the Governor 
General s Council dated the 30th March 1876 follow 
Ing Despatch \o Q of tbe Government of India of tbe 
same jear) 

In the coarse of a second article, Sir 
Narayan says in eflect that if any ogita‘ 
tion or agitators become nmchievous or 
dangerous, the aloofness of the Govern- 
ment from tbe people mast be, to a great 
extent, held responsible for such on nndesi 
rable state of things He i«, therefore, 
tA upnnuu Ynu't '\juvenmrerit trag'n't *to 
associate with the agitators 

Indian Politicians and Educationists 

It has been dogmatically asserted by 
Anglo Indian bureaucrats that Indian 
politicians ought not to have anything 
to do with the solution of educational 
problems, which ought to be dealt with 
solely by educationists But unfortunately 
the bureaucrats themselves are guided 
mainly by political considerations in their 
educational measures and methods As 
for ourselves we mean educated Indians, 
we have so many things to do to make 
our country what it ought to he, the nnm 
ber of w orkers not being sufficiently large, 
we cannot always specialize , the same 
man has often to be a politician, a preacher, 
a social reformer, a journalist and an edu 
catiomst In the course of his presidential 
address at the Bombay Educational Con- 
ference Sir N G Chandavarkar gave a 
very reasonable answer to the Anglo 
Indian contention He said — 

Here generally speaking the professors and the 
students tangbt are not of the same people They 
have no common religious social and political inter 
ests outside the colleges and university Socially 
and rel gionsly they Jive apart The Indian student 
naturally feels nervous in opening bis heart to bis 
English professor Jest he should be misunderstood 
AI*o by reason of the political cons derations impor- 
ted sharply since 1896. into tbe Ind an Educational 
Sctv cc, making a distinction between European and 
Indian and also because of tbe pronounced views of 
tome that the spread ol higher education spells pobti 
cal danger to the Brit sh Emp re the Indian edneated 
c!a**es justly fear that the predominance of education 
si opinion in the government of our universities 
mean* the ptedf'mir.noct of educationists who are as 
mcch politically biassed as Jrdian politicians The 
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fault is not of tbc Ind an j ol tic an Jthat 1 e w ihcs to 
1 fteeh » Unger i i 0 « pe of unlvtri ty control The 
un ver» ly j robtem in loti a 1 a* been n ade n t by him 
done ft jiol t c 1 ]rollett If Ini an j 1 1 c am arc 
to be excluded f om un eeri ly control Ear jwans 
who w thout theraselTca Iibo«. ng t arejol lean* 
In the cu ae of edueat ooisti tvoul 1 hare to be exclu 
ded 

England Giving India Her Best 

Englishmen often say and that some 
times even in ofTcial reports and docu 
inents that England must give to Ind a 
her best That does not n ean tl at Eng 
lana must send out her best sons and 
daughters to India to render altruistic 
service there It means that the meu and 
the women ol Great Britain who work 
in India must receive all the highest sain 
nes here as their remuneration on the 
ground that they are Eoglan 1 s best But 
every one knows that tl ey ore i ot Eng 
land s best In very many c ses they ore 
not even equal to Ind a s best Tl ereforc 
when at the Boral av Educitional Con 
ference Sir N G Cliandnvark ir obser 
ved that th >ugh it was lecessary that 
India should have only the best Lngl sli 
prolessors to teach our students the*e 
best men must not oust India s best 
professors It was only w hen India her 
self could not meet her own requirements 
that England should come to 1 er n«s s 
tance 

Dadabhai Naoroji 

After fighting for India s freedom for 
threescore years Dadabhai Naoroji the 
venerable patriarch of Ind a had been 
enjoying welt earned rest and the love and 
reverence of his countrymen And now 
he has left us for other shores But he 
has left behind for our benefit an example 
of unselfish devotion of undying love of 
liberty of strenuous and faithful service 
of courageous and unfl neb ug truthful 
ness of thorough grasp of principles and 
details of unflagging zeal and persever 
ance of gentleness born of love and of 
spotless purity of character in private 
and publ c life It was not for political 
freedom merely that he had fougl t The 
greater part of his life was no doubt 
devoted to political work and to the 
improvement of economic condition of the 
eople of India hi t tl e carl er part of 
is career was marked by a wider range 
uf activit es He was a pioneer in the 
field of the edneat on of girls and women 
and establ shed schools for tl em and 



worked therein as an 1 onorary teacher 
With the help of I nnc pal Patton he 
organised the Students Literaiy and 
Scientific Society and starfe 1 a journal 
named tl c Students Library Mtscdlaay 
in connection with it and was one of its 
most active contributor* He started 
branches of th s society under the name 
of tie Dnyan Pra«arak Mandali for dis 
cuss on s in tic Gtjarati and Maratl i 
languages and delivered lectures himself 
under the auspices of the Gujarati Dnyan 
Prasarak Mandali 
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“He also took an active part in establish- 
ing the Bombay Association, the Fratnjc 
institute, the Irani Fund, the Pars‘d Gym- 
nasium, the Widow Marriage Association, 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

In 1S31 he started the Hast Guflar 
(Truth-Teller) as a Gujarati weekly and 
the organ of the advanced and progressive 
views held by himself and other youngmen 
at the time, and edited it himself for two 
-vears with able colleagues" (Natesan’s 
jbadabhai Nnoroji.) He has himself said in 
“*A Chapter of Autobiography" 

The six or seven years before I eventually came to 
England in 1S55, os oue of the three who come here 
to establish the very Gist Indian firm of business in 
the City of London under the style of “Caraa & Co.," 
were full of all sorts of reforms, Social, educational, 
political, religious, etc. Afa, those years 1 

Female Education, Free Association of Women 
with Men at public, s'cial and other gathering*, 
Infant School*, Student’s Literurr nod Scientific 
Society, Societies for the Difiusion of Useful Know 
ledge in the Vernacular, Parsi Reform, Abolition of 
Child Marriages, Re-Marriage of Widows among 
Hindus, and Parsi Religious Reform Society were 
some of the problems tackled, movements set oo foot, 
and institutions Inaugurated by a band of young 
men fresh from College, helped to some matters by the 
elders, and a ded by the moral support and enconr 
ageroent of such men ns Sir Erskme Perry. Professor 
Patton, and others Such were the first fruits of the 
English education gtten at the Elpbinstone College 
Yes, 1 can look back upon this part of my life with 
pride and pleasure ; with the satisfaction of a duty 
performed that I owed to the people Yes, these "days 
of my routh” are dear to me, and an on'athog loom 
of happiness 

The greatest event of my early career was mt 
appointment as Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy at my old, old Almn Mater— 
Elpbinstone College I was the fint professor in 
India with the title of Elpbinstone Professor 

To me it is the dearest title, and honour above ah 
} honours It is my delight, and many a school fellow 
and pupil call me * Dadabhai Professor" to this day. 

Thus like all true reformers, he was 
^convinced that reforms in different depart- 
f meats of human life are interdependent, 
it is not, of course, possible for anybody 
to be active in all fields of reform, or 
equally active in all ; but one may co- 
operate with active workers in as many 
spheres as may be practicable. 

The main facts of Dadabhai Naoroji'slife 
are known to our educated countrymen. 
What is now required is a biography in 
English containing fall details and a study 
of his character and of contemporary prob- 
lems. A similar biography, but not so ela- 
borate, should be w ntten in all the princi- 
pal vernaculars of India. His speeches 
papers and other works should also he 
brought together and published in one or 


two volumes. The editor should be able to 
leave out repetitions, and supply up-to- 
date statistics to bring out the lull force 
of his arguments. 

The resolution to devote himself to the 
service of Ins country was made early in 
Ins life. He has told us in his Chapter of 
Autobiography that when be was a child 
he was sent to a free school started by the 
“Native Education Society". 

The education wai then entirely free Had there 
been the fees of the pre«ent dav. my mother wonld not 
have been able to pay them This incident has made 
me an ardent advocate of free education and the prin- 
ciple that every child should have the opportunity of 
receiving all the education it is capable of assimila- 
ting, whether it is born poor or with a silver spoon in 
■ts mouth 

After passing through the \ernacular and English 
schools 1 entered the Llpbinstone College Again the 
stars were favourable As in the schools, there were 
no fee On the contrnry, admittarce to the college 
was to be obtained only by scholarships, one of 
which I was fortunate enough to gain 

As education advanced, thought gradually 
developed itself in different directions I realised that 
1 hod been educated at the expense of the poor, to 
whom I my sell belonged, so much so that some of my 
school boys came from a well to-do class mate, a 
Lama, one of the family with whom I was destined, 
subsequently to have so much to do in public and 
private life The thought developed Itself In my mind 
that as tny education and all the benefits arising 
therefrom came from the people, I must return to 
them the best I had m me 1 must devote myself to 
the service of the people \\ hile this thought was 
taking shape there enme m my way Clarkson on 
"The Slave Trade," and the life of Ifoward, the 
philanthropist The die was cast. The desire of my 
life was to serve the people as opportunity permitted 

It is a sad thought that many of India’s 
sons and daughters who could have 
become valuable servants of the Mother- 
land if they had received education, have 
not been able to do anything for the 
country because of their ignorance. And 
sad, too, it is to reflect that only a few of 
those who receive education devote their 
talents even partially to the doing of pub- 
lic good. It is not merely those who 
receive free education or receive scholar- 
ships who are educated at the expense of 
the people, but even those who are edu- 
cated at the most expensive Government 
schools and colleges are indebted to the 
people for their education. A student of 
the Calcutta Presidency College pays a fee 
of Rs. 144 per annum, but the amount 
spent on his education in 1916-16 was Rs. 
362-6-5 per annum. The Calcutta Medical 
College student paid Rs. 88 6-2 in 1916-16 
on the average, but the araonnt spent for 
him was Rs. 313-14-2. The figures per 
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student for the Sibpur Engineering College 
were similarly Rs 66 and Rs 7S4 12 2 
But how many of them think of repaying 
the debt lihe Dadabhai Naoroji 

Dadabhai Naoroji’* "Swaraj * 
Historically, of course the expression 
Indian Home Rule was as far as we are 
aware, first used in India and the demand 
for ‘Home Rule” was made in the Modern 
J?ei jew in 1907 though it was certainly 
Mrs Annie Bezant who brought Home 
Rule ’ within the range of practical politics 
and made it a ringing cry and a living 
issue But the idei of complete autonomy, 
self rule or Swaraj, « as older When Mrs 
Besant first made the Home Rule cry 
resound through India many leading 
Indian politicians thought that it was too 
mucb to ask for Home Rule and that the 
Indian National Congress could not support 
such a demand But it was evidently 
forgotten that, about a decade before, the 
greatest President of the Indian National 
Congress, Dadabhai Naoroji bad m his 

J iresideutml address formulated a demand 
or Sivarzy which was not le«s but more 
than what the present day Indian Home 
Rule Leagues ask for Dadabhai Naoroji a 
demand was 

(1) Just ns ttie ndm a stration of the United King 
6om in alt srrv ces departments nod details Is »rv the 
bands of the people tl croselves of that country so 
should we in lud a da ra that tl e ndramutrat on 10 
all service* departments and details si ould be lo 
the hands of the people tl emsclvcs of Ind a TUc 
remedy ts absolutely necessary for the material 
moral intellectual pol tical social mdustr al and 
every poss ble progress and welfare of the people of 
Ind a. (2) As n the Un ted K ngdon and the colonies 
nil taxation and lee slat on and the power of npen 
d ng the taxes are in the bands of the representatives 
of the people of those countries so should also be tie 
r ghts of the people of Ind a ’ 

It was in the year 1906 that he made 
this demand Not the most moderate of 
Moderates criticised him then or after 
wards And * in the last year of his life," 
as the Bombay Chronicle correctly notes, 
Dadabhai Naoroji “declared with passion 
ate insistence that India was now fit for 
self government and gave wholehearted 
adhesion to the Home Rule cause " More 
over, Indian Home Rule Leagues arc 
working for the reforms demanded in the 
joint note prepared by the Congress and 
the Moslem League There is therefore, 
now no reasonable eau^e for any congress 
man to say that the Indian Home Rulers’ 
demands are immoderate Of course, if 


any one for anv reason considers the ust 
of the words Home Rule inexpedient 0 : 
unsuitable he may use any other words 
be likes 

Anglo Indians Invoke our Dead Leaders 

For sometime past Anglo Indian jour 
nalists have been saying, i* Mr Gokhale 
had been living be would not have done 
this or that which the present day ngita 
tors are doing Even the majority of the 
Public Services C ommisstoners have used 
his name to lend weight to their recommend 
dations All this is quite safe to do , for 
Mr Gokhale will not contradict his 
post mortem admirers 

Dadabhai Naoroji, too, has come in for 
his share of post mortem Anglo Indian 
admiration and praise though in the vast 
concourse of 7o 000 persons who followed 
his bodv to the Tower of Silence there was 
not a single European The Enghshmto/ 
has said ‘ ne was not n crude agitatoK 
of the type that threatens the peace of 
India today" ‘ If many others were like 
him the argument for political advance 
ment w ould be very much stronger " 
When our leaders are alive they are neither 
praised nor supported by Anglo Indian 
journalists , but when they are dead, some 
of them are praised only in order that 
thereby the living workers mny be con 
demved Tor instance, the Lnghshman 
proceeds to observe that Dadabhai Naoroji 
was * deeply conscious of the fact that 
years of apprenticeship should be passed 
before India could safely attain to that 
‘Swoirnj’avhose banner he unfurled at the 
Congress of 1906 ’ But the fact is, he 
declared, when he bad passed his ninetieth 
year, that India was fit for self govern 
ment, and be supported the Home Rule 
cause, too 

In order to show that no crude, mis 
chievous, or dangerous agitator of India 
today says anything stronger than wlmt 
Dadabhai Naoroji said long ago, the 
Bombay Chronicle quotes the following 
passage from a speech delivered by him to 
the electors of North Lambeth in 1904 . 

Yfbat bad brrn the result of tbe nonfnlfilment of 
this long ret es of promises ? Tbe system of greed and 
oppression it llohtsmed in tbe Government of India 
the country was being selfishly ciplo ted for the sole 
benefit of Engl shraen it noi slowly hot surely 
being drained ol Us wealth for no countrf Jn the 
world could withstand b dre n of from 30 to 40 • 
m Dions sterl ng annually *uch a* Indin was now 
subjected to its power of production was d min «b 
log «nd «t» people welt dying ol honget br the mil 
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lion. The responsibility for all this rested npoa 
British Rale. What was the remedy ? Not the 
mischievous, reactionary policy now being pursued 
' by Lord Cnrzon, bat the taking of steps to transform 
and revolutionize in a peaceful manner the present 
evil and disastrous system of Government so as to 
enable the people themselves to take their loll and 
proper share in the administration of the affairs of 
their country. Lord Curzon has described India as 
the pivot of the British Empire India coaid not be 
content with the present state of affairs and he 
-earnestly appealed to the people of Great Britain 
to themselves compel the Government to redeem the 
promises so often made and to secure for India real 
self Government; subject of coarse to the oara- 
^jfiountcy of Great Britain ” (Cheers) 
t We remember, too, that when in 1905 
he spoke at the International Congress of 
Social Democrats at Amsterdam as the 
representative of lodia, he used some very 
strong _ words, such _ as “plunder,” 
“oppression,” &c., which present-day 
agitators do not use. 

Meanwhile let us all remember and 
K follow the “word of affection and devotion 
for my country and countrymen” which he 
has left us : 


"Be united, persevere, and achieve self government, 
so that the millions now perishing by poverty, 
famine nnd plagne and tbe scores of millions that are 
starving on scanty subsistence may be saved and 
India may once more occupy her proud position of 
yore among the greatest and most civilized nations 
of the world."— Loogress Presidential Address, 1906. 


Raising False Issues- 

Some weeks ago The Bengalee published 
aleader which was meant to throw ridicule 
and cold water on the Home Rule agita- 
tion. Subsequently it published another 
article intended to undo the mischief done 
by the first one. And if an Associated Press 
\telegram can be depended upon, Babu 
-Surendranath Baneqea, has repudiated the 
authorship of the first article. It should 
be understood, therefore, that the com- 
ments which we are about to make are not 
directed either against Babu Surendranath 
Banerjea or the usual political views of 
the Bengalee. 

As we have mislaid the copy ot the 
Bengalee which contained the leader ia 
question, we shall refer to its contents 
in a general way from memory. It was 
suggested therein that before demanding 
Home Rule the country should make 
progress in the direction of social reform 
and social purity, attention should be 
paid to the private character of leading 
public men, education should be improved 
and spread more widely, the condition of 
the backward classes should be improved. 


the position of the women raised and their 
appearance ia public and participation in 
public movements secured, <5tc. 

We quite agree that all these things 
should be done, and have repeatedly called 
attention to these matters in this Review. 
What we object to is the demand that we 
should carry out all these improvements 
and reform before \ve ask for self rule. Our 
objection is based on various reasons. 
The first is that all reforms are interdepen- 
dent, and if we are to proceed far in any 
direction, we mast have political power. 
The second is that neither social reform, 
nor educational progress, nor any other 
item in the prescription of the writer in 
the Bengalee, is a definitely fixed quantity 
of which the accomplishment or attain- 
ment can be measured. Is there any coun- 
try, free or not, in which no social reform 
is necessary ? Is there any free country 
in which society is perfect ? When the 
countries which are now free entered on 
their career of freedom, as we now aspire 
to do, had they thoroughly accomplished 
the work of social reform, secured complete 
social purity, raised the most backward 
classes to a position of equality with, 
say, the middle class gentry, found means 
to educate all boys and girls, emancipated 
and enfranchised their women and obtained 
for themselves the leadership of public men 
who were all saints in their public and 
private lives ? Tbe little of history that 
we have read does notenable us to answer 
these questions in the affirmative. We 
know in the best communities, societies, 
nations, &c., that have yet existed on 
earth, there have been and are defects. 
The third reason for our objection is, 
therefore, this, that neither the Bengalee’s 
writer nor anybody else can definitely 
fix the point or stage after arriving at ' 
which along a certain line of progress a 
people may be entitled to claim self-rule. 
But unless this is done, however great our 
social, educational or other non-political 
progress may be, the ifeega/ee’s venter may 
repeat his formula from his high pedestal 
and go on saying, “Make further progress, 

O ye degraded fellows, before you can 
demand self-rule.” 

If society be compared to the human 
body, _ man and woman may be spoken 
of as its two sides. If in a country the 
women are ignorant and unable for other 
reasons also to bring about 
welfare, we may say that society is ”* 
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person with one ere sightless, one ear deaf, 
one hand paralysed, &.c But if a man be 
in this deplorable condition, do we tell 
him that he must not see, hear or act with 
the limbs or organs which he possesses 
unless and until he is able to recover the 
use of the disabled limbs or organs ? India, 
of course, 19 not exactly such a country , 
for here women ns a whole arc notigno 
rant or powerless though the vast majo 
nty are in a pitiable condition so an? 
the majority of men As for taking part 
in public mo\ ement* or exercising political 
power, there have been many tree and 
independent countries, where the position 
of women has not been such as would 
satisfy the Bengalee’s w nter 

If a man's wife be ignorant or unfit 
for appearing in public, should the man 
be also deprived of the right of doing 
what he 13 capable of, and must be also 
wear a veil and sit behind the purdah ? 

The writer says that Government ought 
of course, to educate the people, but the 
rest we ought to be able to accomplish 
ourselves We do not quite ace bow we 
can do that unless we have political 
power Our position is this Social bet 
terment (including improvement tu morals) 
greatly depends on education, social elcvo- 
tion ol backward classes greatly depends 
on economic improvement and education, 
woman’s enfrancbi«eme«t and emancipa 
tion greatly depend on education, econo 
mic improvement largely depends on edu- 
cation, nod sanitary improvement ol«o 
partly depends on education Education, of 
course, also depends on material progress, 
better health, S.c , but w c do not want to 
make our remarks involved nod intricate 
by bringing in these points of mutual 
dependence 

How is n whole nation to obtain this 
education ? We know of no modern tonn 
try which has practically got rid ol ilhter 
ncy without the state moving in that 
direction And the state has not moved, 
where it is cot the embodiment of the 
national will In India, too, the people will 
not as a whole or practically ns a whole 
Ik educated until we have that * one form 
of government, where the ultimate con- 
trol is m the people ” And unless there be 

E rrat progress in education accomplished 
ythismenns no ndcqo ate progress can be 
made in any other line of activity In the 
words of Dadabhni Naoroji, the remedy of 
bit am; "is absolutely necessary for the 


materia!, moral, intellectual, political, 
social, industrial and every possible pro 
gress and welfare of the people of India" 
(Congress Presidential Address, 1906) 

It may seem to some that we have 
ascribed too great efficacy to education , 
we, of course, mean the real thing Though 
we are fully prepared to argue the point, 
we shall not, for the sake of brevity, do 
so now We shall quote only a few nutho 
nties Prof Seligman writes in his Econo- 
mic Interpretation of lliwmn History. 
P 132, \ 

The more civilized the society, the more ethical 
it* mode of Me Hut to become more civil zeJ to 
permit the moral ideal! to percolate through coo 
unually lower strata of the population we mutt 
have an econom c basis to render it possible With 
everj improvement nl the material conditiou of the 
grrat mass of the population there will be na 
opportunity for the uufoldmg of a higher 1 fc but 
not until the economic condition! of tociety beet me 
Ur more ideal tell Ibe elhical de rrlopment of the 
lad eidnal have a free held for limitless progress**™ 

Onp 129 of the same book the nut ho'? 
says that * all progress consists in the 
attempt to realize the unattainable,— the 
ideal, the morally perfect ” Rut how can 
a nation form an idea of the ideal, the 
morally perfect, without the foundation 
of some education ? 

As regards the economic basis of mate 
rial prosperity on which the edifice of 
social and ethical betterment has to be 
built, let os hear what Horace -Maun, the 
great American educational reformer, 
says 


•An ignorant people not only is, but muit be, a 
poor people Thry inoit l>e dc«l tale of sagacity 
sind protidence nnJ of course ol competence nn 1 
comii it. The proof of this docs ti ,t dej ti d upon the 
lessons -of h story hot on the constitution of 
Dsture No richness of climate no spontaneous 
productiveness of sod no facil (in f,r cutumrrev 
do stores cf gold or ol diamonds ys r tiered In lb's 
treasure chambers of the tsrlh cno confer even wollJt 
ly prosperity upon an uneducated nation Such k* 
nation cannot create wealth ol Itself, aod whatever 
etches may lie showered upon it *, |j tot to waste 
The Ignorant peatld vers do not near (be pearls thry 
win The d amond hunters are am ornamented by 
the gems they find The miners Tit s Iter nod gol 1 
Are not enriched ly the precious melsls they dig 

Those who tml on the most Istur ant so ls ore not 

filled with the harvests they gather AH the choicest 
prodnrtiocs of the earth whether mineral oeveget 
•hie wherever found or wbtrtver gathered will in ■ 
sborf lime, as by *ome secret aod rrzutlesi attrar 
tioo make their way into the hands of the snore In 

tcUgeat -Let whoever will sow the seed of 

vmthrr the fruit. Inttllgeoce will consume the 
banquet,”— The Power of Common \cb roll to heJccm 
fte State from Cooaf lice* and Crime* by UolAoe 
Matin pp 1250-51 L S A. Ldueation Report, 
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In the same paper from which we have 
quoted above Horace Mann says that 
* the great body of vices and crimes w htch 
now sadden and torment the community 
may be dislodged and driven out from 
amongst us by such improvements in 
our present common school system as 
we are abundantly able immediately to 
make ’ The Encyclopaedia Britanmca 
says that Horace Mann “was a believer 
m the indefinite unprovability of mankind, 
mnd he was sustained throughout, in his 
'work of reform, by hts conviction that 
nothing could so much benefit the race, 
morally, intellectually and materially, as 
education ’ 

Can the abolition of child marriages, 
and of enforced widowhood, and the re 
moval of caste prejudices and restrictions 
be brought about without education 9 
Can the position of w omen be improved 

ithout education ? But education itself 
depends on the possession of political 
power 

Vie do not, of course, say that we arc 
to sit idle with our hands folded and do 
nothing until we have got political power 
Let us by all means do what vve ought to 
and can do in our present condition We 
have constantly urged people to do so 
And, however little the nonpolitical acti 
vity in the country, it is by no mean* 
absolutely negligible and there is more 
and more of it every year And many 
Congressmen and Home Rulers are to be 
found in the fields of educational, social, 
and industrial work, too 

There are some immoral men among 
those who arepromment on our platforms 
But it would be wrong to say or suggest 
that they form the majority or even a 
^fqnsiderable minority of our public men, 
"Tor are the most influential We should 
undoubtedly try to eliminate them But 
their existence cannot disqualify us for 
Home Rule There has never been a 
country which bad not moral lepers among 
its prominent men Not a few of the kings 
and ministers of England led notoriously 
impure lives Was there any demand 
from their contemporary journalists that 
England should therefore cease to be self 
ruling 9 or that there should not be 
- greater political freedom ? When Parnell 
f, nd fir Charles Dilke were found out, did 
the demand for Irish Home Rule or the 
English parliamentary system of Govern 
merit cease 9 

2794-14 


We have our depressed classes no doubt 
But in England, during its centuries of 
freedom, have the masses been in an ele 
\ated condition throughout 9 How many 
years ago wns it that General Booth 
created a sensation throughout the world 
by wanting nbout Darkest England and 
the submerged classes there 9 Did England 
ceas- to have self rule therefor 9 Do not 
slums and the slum population exist m 
every big city in England 5 

As for the condition of British women, 
it is still capable of vast improvement 
The white Slave traffic the sweating sys 
tern, die , have not passed out of living 
memory Nor can jt be said that our 
w omen are in everv respect worse oft than 
Western women But England was and 
is n free country still 

As regards social purity, we do not 
claim that we are better than other 
people, in fact we do not want to make 
any comparison at nil We only want to 
say that in many of the freest and fore 
most western countries vice flaunts itself 
shamelessly But let us try to give some 
definite idea of v ice in Great Britain Only 
a few months ago Mrs Fawcett contnbu 
ted an article to the Review of Renews 
in which 6he pointed oat that the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Venereal 
Diseases published in March, 19X6, gave 
it as a fact that the number of persons in 
the limtcd Kingdouimfected with venereal 
diseases cannot (all below ten per cent 
of the whole population in the large cities 
The illegitimate births per thousand births 
in England and Wales were 48 in 1876 1880 
and 40 in 1901 1905 in Scotland they 
were 85 in 1876 1880 and 64 m 1901 
1905 m Denmark 101 in 187G 1880 and 
101 in 1901 1905 , in Austria 138 in 1876 
1880, and 141 m 1896 1900 , m Germany 
87 in 1876 1880 and 84 in 1901 1905 in 
France 72 in 1876 1880 and 88 in 1901 
1905 , and so on These are all indepen 
dent countries and possess representative 
government to a greater or less extent 
We arc sure they ought to vastly improve 
their morals but we do not see how the 
loss of self rule can possibly facilitate the 
work of moral reform m those countries 
There are some papers in our country 
which declare for prohibition and publish 
the advertisements of intoxicating liquors 
There are some papers which demand 
social purity and pure private lives in 
public men and condemn nautches, bufc 
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publish the advertisements and puffs of 
theatres where women of ill fame are 
actresses and dance on the stage We are 
nmong the Sir Oracles of the writer in the 
Bengalee who demand Home Rule, demand 
prohibition, insist on social purity, con- 
demn nantches, demand the weeding out 
of immoral persons from the ranks of our 
public men But we have the great dis 
qualification that we have always refused 
to advertise spirituous liquors, and 
theatres where the actresses are women 
of ill fame, and have persistently discour 
aged the patronage of these theatres 
The New Secretary of State 
Mr. Montagu, the new Secretary of 
State for India, is undoubtedly far better 
qualified for his office than hts predecessor 
His political principles are liberal and his 
sympathies are on the right ’'side Still we 
are not inclined to expect from him any 
appreciable benefit to India On becoming 
part of a machine a man has to become 
different from what he was before Was 
not John Morley a greater, a more radical 
and a more honest statesman than any 
which the India Office has known, at least 
in recent decades ’ But wbat record has 
he lelt there ? We do not, however, pre 
diet failure for Mr Montagu We do 
hope that he will prove an exception to 
our proverb that whoever goes to Lanka 
becomes Ravan To understand the drift 
of the proverb, substitute “India Office ' for 
“Lanka,” and "Tory” for “Ravan” 


Imperlahsmz Science, Art, &c 
Our Government wants to imperialtse 
everything,— science, art, education archaeo 
logical and other historical research, 
agriculture, &c There is a board to advise 
and arrange how scientific research is to 
be carried on ; there are I E S officers to 
improve art , historical research is or is 
supposed to be carried on by Imperial 
officers , and so on and so forth The lm 

J ienal idea is going to be inculcated and 
ostered in schools and colleges in Burma 
Napoleon tried this imperialist ng expen 
ment in France We read in the “History 
of Contemporary Civilization ' by Charles 
Seignobos, Doctor of Letters of the Umver 
sity of Pans, that 

■ Ncpoleon dci I red that hu reign thonld be marked 
by great scientific and artistic works as well as by 
great conquest* and great creations lie sought to 
encourage scholars writers and artists by rewards 
and honours „ Bat he tried to manage science 


and art just as he managed war and politic* He 
wanted every ooe to understand art and science as 
he understood them He persecuted the two principal 
writers of his time, Chateaubriand and Madame de 
Stael nod ordered their works to be seized because 
they expressed ideas which did not smt him lie 
openly abused the natural it Lamarck because be 
■was occupied with the study of meteorology * 
p 167 

He dealt similarly with musicians, tbea 
tre managers, dramatists, &c. What was 
the result ? 

Napoleon did not have the share that he imaginect 
be exercised in the science and art of his time TbJ 
sciences made great progress , but iu France as in 
England they continued to develop in the direction 
they I ad taken before the time of Napoleon " 
<rp 1G7— 68) The emperor real zed in a measure 
hu impotency 1 have on my side* said he to 
Pontanes the insignificant literature, and the im 
portaut is opposed to me ' 

In Bengal the Calcutta University, the 
Central Text book Committee, the Sabitya 
P.arisad, <&_c , encourage "literature’ VC* 
their own way If they were as intelligent 1 
and discerning as Napoleon was, they 
would have said what Napoleon did 

"Sculpture produced few great works The French 
Sculptors Carlellier Esparcieui, Girand remained 
inferior to their contemporaries the Dane, Tborwald 
sen and the ItaliaD Canova. The architects, 
pcrcier Fontaine. Chalgrm Urongmart whom 
Napoleon charged with the building of his moou 
meats continued to copy the antique forms , no 
original art came into existence In mnsic there 
appeared no great composers save those of the re 
Yolotionary period . —History of Contemporary 
Ci<iln»t>on by Seignobos p J60 

In India, too, the imperially managed 
departments of science, art, history, &.c , 
are not producing works of striking origi- 
nality and genius 

For instance, are the Imperial Artists 
employed in our schools of art knqwn foe"' 
their great works of art in the galleries o* 
Europe or America, or even of IndiaV* 
Millions of rupees are sunk in stone and')! 
brick and mortar But where is the British 
Imperial Architecture to rival Moghal 
Architecture ? Here, of course, there is an 
other and a serious cause of the failure of 
the British Government m India This has 
been noted by Rabindranath Tagore in 
his lecture on "What is Art?” Says he •— 

‘The lawyer s office as a rule is not » thing of 
beauty, and the reason is obvious But in a city, 
wbere men are proud of their citizenship public 
buildings must in their structure express this love 
fortbecity When the British Capital was removed 
from Calcutta to Delhi there was discussion about./ 
the style of architecture which should be followed 
lu the new buildings Some advocated the Indian 
style of the Moghal period —the style which was the 
joint production of the Moghal and the Indian 
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genius The fact that they lost sight of was that all 
true art has its origin m sentiment. Moghal Delhi 
"'•and Moghal ^gri show their human personality m 
their buildings Moghal emperors were men, thev 
were not mere administrators They lived and died 
la India, they loved and fought The memorials of 
their reign do not persist in the ruins of factories 
and offices, but in immortal works of art,— not only 
In great buildings, but in pictures aud music and 
workmanship in stone and metal, in cotton and 
wool fabrics. But the British Government in India 
is not personal It is official and therefore an ab 
stradtion It has nothing to express in the true 
language of art For law, efficiency aud exploitation 
ianuot sing themselves into epic stones Lord 
iLytton, who unfortunately was gifted with more 
- imagination than was necessary for au Indian 
Viceroy, tried to copy one of the State functions of 
the Moghals, — the Durbar ceremony Bat state 
ceremonials are works of art They naturally spring 
from the reciprocity of personal relationship between 
the people and their monarch When they are copies 
they show all the signs of the spurious ’’—Person 
ahty, by Rabindranath Tagore, pp 17—19 

Our Government should certainly en- 
tourage science, art, &c., and spend money 
“■for fostering them. But let it not try to 
manage science, art, &c. For then the 
result would be what history teaches. 
The few recent years of impenalization in 
India, too, have fheir corroborative 
lessons. 

Bombay Bishop as Political Adviser. 

The Bishop of Bombay has contributed 
a long letter to the Indian Social Reformer 
on the Indian situation. It would have 
been better for bis reputation if he had 
stuck to tbe pulpit and not descended into 
the political arena. The letter shows that 
he is remarkably ignorant of contemporary 
Indian politics and of the history of self- 
v government in the British colonies. He is 
—also as much of a partisan as any ordinary 
Anglo Indian. In his opinion, all that is 

* tidesirable and unsatisfactory in the pre- 

situation is due to our faults of omis- 
sion and commission ; for he has not utter- 
ed a word by way of criticism of Govern- 
ment. According to the Associated Press 
summary of the letter. 

He urges Indian politicians to consider the lem 
perament of the British democracy, to take such 
action as will commend them to it and to avoid such 
action as will irritate it 

The immediate object of Great Britain is to win the 
war British democracy will, the re fore, 'think them an 
abominable nuisance for presenting a feverish agita- 
tion during the war. 

* Of course. Britishers, the Irish, 
colonials, British labourers, &c , agitate, 
rebel, strike, carry on republican pro- 
paganda, — in fact, do whatea er they 


think is necessary for their interests ; but 
we must not even carry on any agitation 
in a thoroughly legal and constitutional 
way. For, are we not helots ? The Bishop 
need not have repeated for the thousandth 
time worthless stuff like this which has 
been repeatedly sho wn tobe quite unreason- 
able and ridiculous in the Indian press and 
on Indian platforms For instance, speak- 
ing as president of the Dadabhai Naoroji 
memorial meeting in Calcutta, Sir K. G, 
Gupta observed — 

There is no longer any question of postponing 
post war problems Great Britain, the centre and heart 
ofthe Empire, has taken the lead , its private individuals, 
responsible statesmen and authoritative bodies are 
earnestly discussing every conceivable question relat- 
ing to the social, industrial and political re-arrange- 
ment of the Empire and of its component parts. The 
Self Governing Colonies are doing the same. But it 
is oo'y in India that m some quarters we are seriously 
admonished to keep quiet and not to disturb those 
who are actively prosecuting the war by discussing 
problems that vitally affect us. Why should we of ail 
people be marked out for silence ? 

The Bishop goes on to say, 

I wish to press upon the people of India that their 
aim should now be to deserve self government. All 
self government that has flourished in history has 
begun in the successful self-government of small areas. 
India was given under Lord Ripon a chance of 
learning self government in municipalities That 
chance has been extended from time to time Can 
India at this moment point with pride to her Municipal 
Government? Has it shown that there are large 
numbers of Indians ready, willing and able to make 
disinterested and efficient councillors ’ 

The Bishop asks us to prove that we 
deserve self government. But who are to 
judge whether we deserve or not ? Evi- 
dently those who are the holders of power, 
who, naturally, do not want to surrender 
it. It is plain that we must wait till the 
Christian’s day of last judgment, if we are 
to satisfy the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. 
But let us test the Bishop’s knowledge of 
history of the attainment of self-govern- 
ment, by briefly referring to events in one 
or two toreigti countries 

England has been self-governing for 
centuries. She was self governing in 1835. 
Redlich and Hirst’s book on Local Govern - 
ment in England contains extracts^ from 
the report of a parliamentary commission, 
dated 1835, regarding the municipalities 
and boroughs of that period, from which a 
few sentences may be quoted : 

K In general the corporate funds are but parti- 
ally applied to municipal purposes, such as the preser- 
vation of the peace by an efficient police, or tit watch- 
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1 rig OT lighting lb» town Ac , If Jt they ire frerj lenity 
expende I in feasting and in pay n„ laUnes of «nim 
poitant ofi c«i In some eatet in whtrb the funds 
ate expended on jmbl c purposes, sacb a* bu Idinj, 
pubic woiki, ot other object* of local improvement, 
an expense hi* been incurred much beyond what would 
be necessary if doe care had been takea * 

The authors ob«crve 

•The»e symptoms, a> the comm no ert clearly 
»how, were not natural, but were the art f c al product 
of a system of pol t cal corruption erected nnd kept up 
by the rul ng oligarchy " 

The parliamentary commission referred 
to above reported in 1813 reg lrding local 
bodies that “revenues that ought to be 
applied for the public advantage arc 
diverted from their legitimate use and arc 
sometimes wastcfully bestowed for the 
benefit of individuals sometimes squander 
ed for purposes injurious to tbc character 
and morals of the people ” 

Evidently these English local bodies had 
not large numbers of disinterested and 
efficient councillors 

The French Canadians were conquered 
by the English in 17G3, but the whole 
colony became self governing in 1791 The 
granting of full self government to the 
united dominions of Canada was due to 
the Report of Lord Durham, who was sent 
to govern Canada in 1838 “He recom 
mended the union of the two Canadian 
rov inces at once the ultimate union of all 
ntish North America and the granting to 
this large state of full self government " 
(Encyclo Bnt ) When Lord Durham re 
commended the granting of full self govern 
ment to Canada, which was actually 
granted in 1810, were the Canadians 
“ready, willing and able t > make disinter 
ested and efficient councillors Let us 
quote from Lord Durham s Report 
“In the rural d strict* hab ts of self government were 
almost unknown and education is so scant ly d ffused 
as to render it difficult to procure a suffic ent number 
of persons competent to administer the functions that 
would be created by a general scheme of popular local 
tuifmJi 

Turn we now to the Philippines w Inch 
have been granted responsible self govern 
ment after 17 or 18 years of American oc- 
cupation The following extract from 
General Frank McIntyre s report to the 
Secretary of War, USA, dated March 1, 
1913, will show how fit the Fdtpmos were 
for municipal self government sixteen, ten, 
and seven years ago — 

“The principal difficulties encountered in 
the inception of self government in the 


municipalities were summarired, m the 
Philippine Comnu'«sion , B Report for 1901, 
as follows * 

Tbc fducatrd people themselves lb ugb full o: 
phrase* concerning liberty bare but a faint concep- 
tion of what real civil M erty i* and (be tauten! self 
rcstialnt which I* involved in it* maintenance They 
find it hard to understand the division of powrr*m 

a government add the limitation* that are operative 
upon all officer* no matter bow high Jo the muni 
cipobties in tbe Spanish day* what the friar did 
not control the pre*idente did and the people knew 
nod tspeetc 1 do limit to hi* authority Tuts i* tho 
d (ficulty we now encounter in the organisation of tbcj 
mumc polity Tbe pre*ilente fads to ob»erve the 
limitations upon bis power and the people are too 
submissive to pres* them 

“Manifestly this condition called for the 
education of the inhabitants of the mum 
cipnlitics and their officials tn the duties of 
local self government In addition to the 
official supervision every effort possible 
was utilized to this end so that each 
American, whether employed as school- 
teacher, engineer or otherwase, should^ 
give that clement of personal bdp, winch 
would be the more valuable because it was 
free from the shadow of official authority 
The Americans were few in number, the 
natives many, and these educative efforts 
were slow in producing enough results to 
make much showing 

"A more careful administration of mum 
cipal affairs became necessary Governor 
General Smith in his message o! October 
16, 1907, to the inaugural session of the 
Philippine Legislature summed up condi 
ttons as follow s 

lo many of the tnnnic palities the expenditures of 
public money have beeo unwise not to *ay wasteful 
Id S3 mnmcipal ties out of 6S5 tbe entire revenue wa« 
expended for salaries and not a single cent wnr~ 
devoted to public betterments or improvements — 

• Two hundred and tw entv six muni(£ v 
palities 

■pent on public works less than 10 y>er cent 
condition of affairs Is to be deplored and the com 
mission was obi ged to pas* a law within the last 
few months prohibiting municipalities from spending 
for salaries more than a fixed percentage of their 
revenues 

‘Ttfteen months later Governor General 
Smith, in hts message to the Legislature, 
February 1, 1909, reviewed municipal 
conditions as follows 

behrly all the municipalities made great »acn6crs 
la tbe interests of education and especially to secure 
school bn Id ngs and adequate school accomtnoda>* 
tions bnt there the interest in making expenditures 
for purposes other than sal anes and wages ended nt 
least in most of the municipalities It must be., 
admitted that the law putting a limit on the .gross 
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amount which might be expended for municipal 
salaries and wages was to a certain extent a restric 
tion of the antonom c powers originally conceded to 
tnnncipal governments but it was an interference 
with municipal autonomy completely justified by 
hard experience and more than fire years of wanton 
waste of the public moneys 

Prior to the passage of Act \o 1733 * **9 per 
cent of the municipalities, excluding the city of 
Manila had no fire departments of any kind 
Every year great loss was caused bv conflagra 

During the year 1908 the Governor Generel per 
sonally visited some 200 municipalities and moot 
more than half a dozen did he encounter a pol ce force 
that was worthy of the name The municipal 
policeman of these Islands os a rule does not n'e 
to the dignity of the ordinary house servant and in 
a great majority of co«es performs no higher duties 

With five or six exceptions the entire municipal 
police force as it is organized and disciplined to-day 
might be aholisbed without any evil results what 
ever • * * Reis appointed as a rule not because 
of his intelligence his uprightness of character and 
his physical fitness but because of hts relationship 
to the appointing power or by reason of the political 
services which either he or his powerful fnenas have 
rendered to that official 

We may or maj not be in a position to 
be proud of our municipal government , 
but are the conditions under which mum 
cipal administration hat e to be earned on 
in India such as to ensure success 7 Are 
there not too many restrictions 5 Have 
the people sufficient initiative and control 7 
In any case we can produce at least as 
'good councillors as self governing England 
in 1835, self governing Canada in 1838 4-0, 
and self governing Philippines in the pre 
sent decade And perhaps if the facts were 
know n it w ould be established that the 
freest countries do not non possess better 
municipal councillors than Knsto Das 
Pal, Rajendra Lala Mitra, Pheroze Shah 
Mehta, G K Gokhale, Gangaprosad 

arena, D E Wacha, M M Malaviya, 
f Surendranath Banerjea, and a whole host 
of others We may or may not be disinter, 
ested councillors But the real question is, 
are our towns worse now than when 
there were no elected municipal cotmms. 
sibners at all, and w hen urban sanitation 
lighting etc , were managed entirely by 
officials 7 No w ell informed man can say 
that they are not now better And that 
is the real test Municipal commissioners 
in Western countries are not angels No 
one should make himself ridiculous by 
prescribing for us standards of perfection 

* To reduce this preventable loss the Commission 

passed this act, requiring each municipality to pro- 
vide at least buckets and ladders and to drill its polce 
force with any volunteers as a fire department 


which neither Anglo Indian officials nor 
the city fathers of the West can all come 
up to 

India was asked for 6 ooo volunteers In a ll these 
months not two thousand have appl ed Has it never 
struck the educated India that this moment if it wants 
as gTeat a place in the Empire as Australia and 
Canada it must be as ready to d e for the Empire 

Regarding our ‘ failure” to respond 
adequately to the demand for volunteers 
for the Defence Force, we would ask the 
Bishop to read the comments of the 
Review of Reviews printed elsewhere in 
this number As regards the comparison 
with Australia and Canada, the Bishop 
places the cart before the horse, and there* 
lore literally uses a pre post erous argu 
ment Were Australia and Canada accord- 
ed “a great place in the Empire” after 
making sacrifices for the Empire 7 On the 
contrary, is it not the fact that they are 
making sacrifices for the Empire because 
they have already, from long before the 
war, had a great place m the Empire, 
and have been dedmtelv promised a still 
greater place after the war 5 India has 
neither got such a place, nor even a pro 
mise of such a place On the contrary, her 
rulers are telling her sons not to hope for 
responsible government withm any measur- 
able period of time, and adopting repres- 
sn e method to put a stop to any consti 
tutional agitation for self rule 

Before the w ar, India helped to make 
England what she is She kept a larger 
army than was necessary for her own 
purposes — an army which has been used 
for England's purposes more than once 
During the w ar, at the very first stage, the 
Indian army saved the situation m France 
Since then India has ‘ bled absolutely 
white,” m the words of Lord Hardinge, 
for the Empire In addition to incurring 
the usual military expenditure, her pnnees 
and people have contributed largely to the 
various war funds and India has made a 
"gift” of 100 millions sterling to Great 
Britain The Colonies have recened ad- 
vances from England to the extent of 146 
millions, — though, of course, they also 
have incurred their share of the military 
expenditure like India, and their soldiers 
have died like Indian soldiers India has 
been for generations the training ground 
of some of the greatest British generals,— 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Roberts, 
Lord Kitchener, etc ,and of many lesser but 
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still distinguished officers , India paid for 
their experience The colonies have never 
been of any such use to Great Britain 

The Bishop thinks that he has silenced 
and shamed the educated Indians by tell 
ing them, 

Now { it will not do for educated India to get behind 
the fighting races and say thit n imbers of them have, 
who are not so advanced in education, d ed for the 
Empire So they have. AH honour to them But 
nedd not leave our working people to die for us The 
Umvers ty men of England went and d ed with the 
working people and before them I ask the educated 
Indians what they suppose the Umvers ty classes of 
England are Ikely to think of them if they will not 
even volunteer. 

But do Indian and English university 
men occupy the same position 7 The 
English University men can and ha\e 
become both pmates and officers hold 
mg the King’s commission Indian 
university men cannot have the King’s 
commission , they cannot have the pay 
of even Eurasian privates in order that 
they may have a living wage Apart from 
rank and pay and prospects, loot at the 
matter from another point of view The 
English graduate is fighting to safeguard, 
among other things, the independence of 
his country and his own perfect citizen- 
ship This is a great and a glorious in 
centive and inspiration The Indian gra 
duate may, similarly, fight to safeguard 
the dependence of his country on Great 
Britain and the subjection of himself to the 
rule of British and Anglo Indian bureau 
crats The dependence of a country on 
Great Britain and the subjection of a man 
to British and Anglo Indian bureaucratic 
rule may be advantageous , but surely no 
patriotic Englishman will ^ay that they 
are glonou9 privileges like British indepen 
dence and perfect citizenship The Indian 
graduate is not even promised any citizen 
ship like the British graduate after the 
war The Bishop will, therefore, we hope, 
understand that the motn e and inspira 
&\7ir As* rstsu&tjsfj' JWawfA -be Alv* 
same or e\en nearly equal in the case of 
the British graduate and the Indian gra- 
duate, 

"We would also advise the Bishop to 
read pages 148, 149, 153, and 154 of Ka^e 
and Malleson’s History of the Sepor 
Mutiny. A ol 1 , Longmans, Green &- Co 5 s 
Silver Library, to find out bow and why 
the Indian gentry ceased to have any 
«.«.r in the British Indian Army Ex- 
tract from these pages will be found ra our 


last April number, p 500 Excluded from 
the army for generations, the gentry are 
now expected all of a sudden to grow 
enthusiastic 1 

1 he Bishop says — 

Class exclusiveness i» one of the pet avers ons of 
the British democracy and it will quickly recognise 
that caste exclus veness is both stronger and harsher 
I should say that unt I education is so d flused that 
authority and positions of trust under Government are 
sure to be preity equally distributed among the d ffer 
ent castes and r ormnun ties full self government can 
not be given to Ind a without leading to a result which 
would have noth ng in common with democracy 

Firstly, as regards the diffusion ot edu 
cation Who opposed and who brought 
about the rejection of Gokhalc’s Elemen 
tary Education Bill ? Not our country- 
men, but the Bishop’s If education is not 
widelj diffused, it is not we who are to 
blame, but his countrymen It ill be 
comes him then to turn round and lay 
down the wide diffusion of education as a 
condition precedent to the grant of self 
rule 

We have already quoted from Lord 
Durham’s Report recommending full self 
government for Canada, to show that at 
that time “education is [was] so scantily 
diffused as to render it difficult to procure 
a sufficient number of persons competent 
to administer the functions that would be 
created by a general scheme of popular 
local control ” 

The Bishop is, or ought to be, aware of 
the words ascribed to Bobby Lowe, A is- 
count Sherbrooke, after the Reform Act 
of 1866, viz, “we must educate our 
masters " The words he actually used 
were that efforts should be made “to in 
duce our future masters to learn their 
letters " The Bishop will, therefore, see 
that in his own country the wide diffusion 
of education followed, did not precede, 
popular government 

As to the pretty equal distribution of 
offices among different classes and sections 
of the people, will he tell us w hether tbit 
is the case even now m his own country ? 

Mr St Nihal Singh writes m the Com 
moan cal, July 20, 1917 

Oxford and Cambridge Universities are spoken of 
>s v«s Iks in contradisiinction to the Universities 
of London, Manchester, ele which are of more 
recent growth and are not residential The Van ty 
men are usually the sons of the rul ng classes, and J 
look down upon the Un versity men The higher 
posts in Government ofTce in England and appoint 
ments m the Ind an Civil Sesice, are monopolised 
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fay Oxford nnd Cambridge men. Graduates from 
the new Universities are however, making their mark 
especially in trade and commerce. 

Can the Bishop contradict this ? 

In an article in the North American 
Review Mr. Sydney Brookes says 

'‘The caste system was beyond aoubt the out- 
standing feature of the British structure. It was the 
caste system that made the West End of London the 
go\ erning centre of the Empire * It was the caste 
system that m every British ministry reserved an 
f excessive number of places for the aristocracy, whose 
title to them was based mainly orvthe non essentials 
of birth, manners, and social position 

“There were some trades and professions and 
occupations that were ‘respectable* and others which 
were not.. -There was not a single Englishman who 
had not the social privilege of despising some other 
Englishman, and the lower one penetrated m the 
social scale the more complex and mysterious and the 
more rigidly drawn did these lines of demarcation 
become ” 

Can the Bishop contradict nil this ? 
Since when in England have coster- 
mongers and lords begun freely and 
usually to interdine and intermarry ? Will 
he please tell us the date on which Angli- 
cans, Nonconformists, Roman Catholics 
and Jews became equally entitled to all 
offices and privileges, political, educational, 
&c. ? Was England self-governing on and 
before that date, or was she not ? We 
hate caste, we hate exclusiveness, we hate 
monopolism, as much as anybody. 
But we would ask the Bishop to bear in 
mind that in India his countrymen are a 
very exclusive and arrogant caste, and 
are greater monopolists than any section 
of Indians. And he will also please remem- 
‘ "ber in future not to make that in our 
country a disqualification for self-govern- 
x ment which was not and still is not a dis- 
qualification in his own country ; for that 
f would be pharisaism, which his Lord 
Jesus Christ has condemned. 

The Bombay Compulsory Primary 
Education Bill. 

At a meeting of the Bombay Legislative 
Council held at Poona on July 2G, Hon. 
Mr. V. J. Patel introduced a Bill to provide 
for the extension of primary education in 
the Municipal districts in the Bombay 
Presidency other than the municipality of 
Bombay. Mr. Patel described the bill as 
the first of rts kind in India and if passed 
into law would ever remain a monument 
of Lord Willingdon’s stay in India. The 
object of the bill was to enable the Munici- 


palities to make elementary education 

ithin their areas compulsory. The provi- 
sion of the bill being permissive does not 
make it obligatory on any municipality to 
introduce the principle of compulsion in the 
system of elementary education under its 
control. Mr. Patel proposed that at first 
the bill should apply only to urban areas. 
Similarly there were safeguards provided 
to prevent the misuse of the provision of 
the bill by any local body. The bill was 
heartily welcomed by non-official members 
and the discussion centred round the 
question of finances, the majority being of 
the opinion that Government should extend 
the financial help where the municipality 
was too poor to provide for full educational 
facilities. 

At the resumed sitting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council, the Bill was read a first 
time and referred to the Select Committee. 
Almost all the speakers supported the 
principle underlying the bill while many 
non-officials criticised the saving clause in 
the bill inserted at the instance of Govern- 
ment to satisfy legal requirements. His 
Excellency wound up the prolonged debate 
in a sympathetic speech in coarse of which 
he declared, 


•as the nead oi the presidency it has been a severe 
blow to me to feel that our finances have been curtail- 
ed owing to v-ar. 1 am certain when tha war is over 
this question of compulsory primary education will 
base to be seriously and comprehensively considered 
not only by this Government but all over India. Only 
if we educate our children, we shall be able to raise 
an educated public opinion without which genera! 
administration is severely handicapped '* 

Eagerness to be Taxed. 

In the course of his reply to the ad- 
dresses which he received at Dacca, H. E. 
the Governor of Bengal said ; — 

Perhaps I may also be forgiven 'for reminding 
j’Ou that the spending of more money means the 
imposition of more taxes, and though I find that 
people are most anxious to be provided with railways 
and achool and drainage schemes and many other 
things which are no doubt excellent m themselves, 
l do not find any great enthusiasm for the taxes 
which would be necessary to provide the money that 
all these things cost. So long as our funds are 
limited, we have no option but to limit our activities. 

We do not know of any country where 
the people are usually eager to be taxed. 
If there be any such conntries, our readers 
will _ kindly let us know their names 
quoting the name and page of the book 
m which this eagerness is described. Lord 
Ronaldshay is a great traveller. He may 
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have visited some such country, particu- 
larly a country where the people are eager 
only to be taxed but not to control ex- 
penditure 

Our people have asked the rulers to 
curtail expenditure by generally appoint 
ing Indians to all offices, employing 
Englishmen only where that is absolutely 
necessary , by not making unnecessary 
territorial redistributions and creating 
new provinces and thereby adding to the 
number of highly paid posts , by not 
dividing and subdividing districts , bj 
extending local self government, thereby 
delegating power to the people and redu 
cing the burden and cost of adtnimstra 
tiou by not building new Imperial and 
provincial capitals and district head 
quarters , by giving up the exodus to 
the hills , etc Our people have also 
asl ed that by earnestly and really (not 
merely in words or on paper) trying to 
improve and extend agriculture, and to 
revive old and introduce new industries, 
the material prosperity of the country may 
be promoted, so that they may be in a 
position to pay more taxes m order that 
extra expenditure may be incurred for 
securing the progress of India But we 
do not fend any great enthusiasm among 
our rulers for giving heed to these prayers 
and suggestions of the people 

His Excellency also said 

With regard lo the greater measure of self govern 
men! to which you look forward I think it only right 
that I should otter a word of caution lest you be 
encouraged to cherish hopes which are not dest ned to 
be fulfilled I should indeed be a false friend to you if 
I were even to seem to g ve consent by my s lence to 
the bel ef wh ch some of you express that this -ispira 
tion can possibly be realised within the hr ef period 
of my rule .hose who seriously hold any such 
bel ef— if indeed there be any such — can have given 
no tl ought at fill to the immense practical d (Realties 
"hich stand in the way. 

To express a hope and really to hope 
are different things Hts Excellency may 
rest assured that few cherish any hopes 
like those which he sought to discourage 
He need not have taken the trouble to do 
so There is enough already of hopeless 
ness in the country, one result of which 
has been the rise of the cult of revolution 
It may be left to our rulers to judge 
whether, under the circumstances, hope 
less oess ought either directly or indirectly 
to be further strengthened No doubt, 
false hopes ought not to be raised 
But on account of the past history of 


promises, it would be difficult now to 
make many people hopeful by c\ en a 
definite promise We have, therefore, no 
suggestion to make or advice to give to 
our rulers in this matter And that may 
even be looked upon as impertinence or 
presumption Not that w e have no hopes 
But thej rest on the play of w orld forces, 
that is to say, on Providence, and on any 
effective pressure that the people of India 
may be able to exert on the British demo- 
cracy by constitutional and legitimate 
means Wedrfnot look upon any parti- 
cular man or group of men as the arbiters 
of our destiny Our future is no doubt in 
God s keeping , but He, too, wants the 
active co operation of those who wish to 
have a future 

The fates of England and India are 
to some extent linked together But 
Englishmen ought not to think that 
India s future has no bearing on England's . 
future Unless India becomes great, Eng 
land too cannot remain great or become 
greater 

Patna University Bill 

The Select Committee have made consi- 
derable improvements in the Patna Univer- 
sity Bill The inclusion of the Diamond 
Jubilee College at Monghyr among the 
external colleges has been a considerate 
act In one most vital point there has 
been practically no improvement In the 
original Bill, it was provided that no new 
college shall be established except in the 
four towns named in the Bill In the 
amended Bill the Select Committee say, 

As regards external colleges teaching to degree 
standard we have provided that as to the location 
in four particular towns may be dispensed with ic 
any particular case by the direction of the Governo? 
General in Coaneil j; 

This provision is not at all satisfactory. 
As Government do not view with favour 
the multiplication of colleges, the new 
provision is practically equivalent to the 
old High education m Bihar, Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur is, therefore destined not 
to expand appreciably, until a more rea 
sonable attitude is adopted We would 
rather ha\ e a university managed entirely 
by the provincial education department 
w itkout any senate or syndicate, with the 
people enjoying the right freely to establish f 
colleges wherever they can afford to do so, 
than a university w »th a wholly elective 
senate and syndicate and elected office 
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bearers without the power to establish 
new colleges on conditions similar at least 
to those w hich prc\ ail at Calcutta, Bombay, 
Aladras, Allahabad and the Panjab, though 
these, too, are very stringent India is a 
poor country, where education must be 
brought to the doors of the people as much 
as is practicable Of course, those who 
can afford to do so mat have residential 
colleges and universities for their sons and 
daughters But the majority of students, 
v ho are poor, should be able to attend 
lieir classes from their homes This may 
tot be and is not immediately practicable 
mt this is the ideal to be kept in vie tv 
Even in so wealthy a country as the 
Jmted States of America, Municipal 
Jmversities ha\e come into vogue, because 
they are economical, as we have shown 
m a previous note in this number 

Mr Lloyd George on Human Liberty 

In the course of the speech which he 
made on the occasion of receiving the Free 
dam of the Citv of Glasgow on June 29th 
last, Mr Lloyd George said — 

Rut for our great efforts, a can trophe would hate 
overtaken the democracies of the world “The strength 
of Britain flung into the breach has once more saved 
Europe and human liberty (Cheers). 

We hope “human liberty” includes the 
liberty of Indians 

People*’ Wishes the Dominant 
Factor. 

Referring to the fate of the German colonies, the 
Prim er said their peoples desires and wishes most be 
the dominant factor The untutored peoples would 
probably want gentler binds than German’s to rule 
them (Hear, hear) 

As the people of India are somewhat 
more tntored than the people of the Ger 
(man Colonies m Africa, the desires and 
r washes of the ^cotjle of India, ought to be 
a more dominant factor in determining 
tlieir future, though the present temper of 
the bureaucracy in India does not encour- 
age the hope that any such equitable prin- 
ciple is going to be followed As untutor 
cd peoples w nnt gentle bands to rule them, 
we hope xt has not been or will not be 
concluded that tutored peoples want un- 
gentle hands to rule them 

' Nations must control their 
Destinies ” 

Mr Lloyd George also said * 

The Au*r an Piemier has repjd ated the principle 
that cat on! must con’rol the r own destir e«, ba* 
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unless this principle is efiected rot on!) ml) there 
be no peace, but if jou had peace there would bo no 
guarantee of its continuance Peace framed on an 
equitable basis uould not be broken by nati ns and 
abiding peace w 1) b" guaranteed by tt e destruction of 
Prussian military power 

It is well known that in tlieir press 
laws and rules regarding communal repre 
scntation the Government of India bor 
rowed some ideas from the Austro 
Hungarian Empire But we do hope, 
none of our rulers have had .any Austrian 
training in statecraft The reason for tins 
apprehension is that some of them seem to 
repudiate in practice the sound democratic 
principle 1 ud down by the Premier “that 
nations must control their own destinies ” 

1 Emancipation of Mankind ” 

The Prtm ti concluded Europe is again diench 
ed in the blond of its bravest and best but do not 
forget the great succe's on of hallowed causes They 
are stat ons of the Cross on the road to Ihe emancipa 
tion ol manh nd I appeal to ihe people of th s country 
and beyond, that they continue to fight for the great 
goal of nternational rights and international just ce 
so that never again shall brule force sit on the throne 
of jnst ce nor barbaric strength wield the sceptre of 
1 berty ” (Loud cheers) 

When British and other Allied states- 
men speak of human liberty or the eman 
cipation of mankind, there is no positive 
reason to suppose that they speak light- 
heartedly or hypocritically But we can 
not help thinking that their words, if 
taken lit^ally w ould seem to raise great 
er hopes than they have power to fulfil 
Do these statesmen possess the power, or 
even the ■serious and firm determination, 
to bring about or work for the emancipa 
tion of all mankind ’ W’c shall indeed be 
glad to be convinced that they arc not in 
their excitement and enthusiasm indulging 
in big talk 

The Ideals of Dustice and Liberty 

On May 10 last, the anniversary of the 
expanding of the first Russian Duma, the 
President of the Duma, M Rodzmnko 
made a speech, m the course of v\ hich he 
said — 

The innumerable sacrifices wb cli we fare la d 
on ite altar of ih i war demand lhat the peace sbou d 
correspond with the immensity of our efforts and 
lhat the aim for wh eh we are s'ru/gl n* should be 
assured to us, namely the tiiemph of lie ideals of 
jas ce and 1 berty The Germans oppose to these 
splend d ideals the r own progsmme »h ch is total y 
d fferent, namely the begemaay nf jhe world ard the 
enslavement cf nat oas 
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A struggle for principles so mutually contradictory 
cannot terminate in a draw, but only by the decisive 
victoryof one or other of the adversaries Only the 
complete defeat of German m htansm will assure 
the happiness of the world The gulf separating 
the Germans the devastators and destroyers of 
Civilisation from the Allies is too deep for the war 
to cease without the realization of the ideals which 
I have mentioned 

Prince Lvoff, tlie Prune Minister, 
said — 

It is not the wonderful and almost fairy like 
character of the Russian Revolution it is notits 
power and rapidity which have astonished the world, 
but the ideal which directed it and which en brace 
not only the interests of the Russian people, but 
those of all nations 

‘The War of Ideas * 

In an article with the above heading, 
contributed to the London Dfiilj Ken *, 
Mr A G Gardiner w ntes that German or 
Prussian militarism is not confined to 
Germany ot Prussia, bo that the mere 
material defeat of Germ any will not do, 
the idea for which that militarism stands 
must be uprooted from every country, 
including England 

The victory over Napoleon was v material victory 
but a spiritual defeat for Europe The victory bad 
to be won because Napoleon had betrayed and tram 
pled on all the grand ideals of the French revolution 
He used the power generated by the ideals of the 
revolution to overthrow the old gods of despotism 
and having overthrown them impudently erected a 
shoddy fabric of Imperialism on th^Jjouifc The 
labile collapsed and the old Gods came back for the 
plunder The l bertiei of Europe were lost in the 
struggles of rival despots 

A Spiritual \ ictobv. 

If we are not to have a repetition of that experience, 
if this war is not to be a mere overture to another 
and a greater war, a material victory must rot satirfr 
tit. W e must I ave a spiritual victory It is not enough 
to defeat Prussian mil tansm Vi e hat e got to defeat 
in all the wotld the sp nt of which Prussian mill 
tansm is the present embod mer.t And m this tnatter 
it is necessary to remind ourselves that ideas have r.o 
geographical limit They are mdiflerent to all bel 
fgt rents You will find as venomous a hatred of 
liberty in this country as anywhere Turn to any 
number of the Va/ntnof form or any is«ue©fthe 
Jlfrmi ttg Post Turn on that infamous art cle in 
Blackwoods’ this month iu which insults are pouted 
oo President \\ ilson and the United States, sneers 
levelled at the Russ an revolution and sil y gibes 
<5 reeled at all our free APie* and in which the 
‘trumpery of democracy’ ** denounced as a vile thing 
fur which we are nut fighting 

What Then ? 

Aren’t we f Then pray what are we fighting for f 
If »e are not fighting for freedom, then we are fighting 
for its opposite And its oppas te is Truss an m l ta 


nstn The m«i who writes thus is not fighting aga nst 
Prussian militarism He is fighting to impose Prussian 
militarism on us And do not let ns suppose he is 
simply a voice crying in the wilderness. There are 
many to read him and echo his virulent animosities 
\ou will hear plenty of scoffing at America, find 
plenty of sympathisers with the Tsar, discover the 
dill s full of people who are bewildered by the turn 
□f events And are not quite sure whether they hate 
the Prussian despotism or the Russian revolution the 
more In the war of ideas the revolution ts a defeat 
for them and tl e intervention or America ts n defeat 
for them, for these events make for the doom of Pros 
s anism, and they are not f ghtinj, Prussiamsm They 
are only fighting I rtissia for the possession of her 
idol 1 he difference between England and I rusaia 
is not that one has been wholly Liberal and the other 
wholly Militarist. The difference tsihat in out case 
I benlism has been in the saddle, in the case of the 
other, despotism has been in the saddle And the 
gentleman in ‘Blackwood’ wants to w n the war in 
order that the position may be reversed lie wants 
to win the war to defeat Liberalism in England 

St. Andrew* University Memoritvlonihe 
I. C.S. Recommendation* of the 
Public Service* Commission. 

In a memorial which the University ot 
St Andreas tn Scotland has addressed to 
the Secretary of State for India on the 
report of the Public Sen ices Commission, 
it says — 

We fully tecogn se that the interests of the people 
of Ind a are of the first importance, and if we were 
convinced that these could only be secured in the 
manner proposed by the Commissioners we should 
feel bound to acquiesce in their proposals 

But evidently it is not convinced that 
the interests of the people of India bate 
been secured 

It is observed m the memorial, 

We bel eve, however, that the proposal lo lower 
the age fur the competition lo what is called the 
“school leaving age* ol lj to 19 wojld exclude from 1 
the service alt boys educated in ord nary Scottish 
schools, and would msk« it inaccess ble to the sonso'-J 
poor wen not only in Scotland, but in Fugtand 1 

Rrmcnov or Ace- Limit 
U nder the existing system, a considerable number 
of Young men from our province have entered the 
Indian Civil Service and some candidates from out 
University bare been placed among the first four or 
five in the list of successful cand dates. This will no 
longer be possible if the recnramendatioof of the 
Commissioners art adopted 

The concluding sentence 6f the memorial 
is very important, and pv cs expression to 
a view which coincides with our own It 
runs as follow s •— 

We CAimot bel eve that it Is m the oat onal interest 
or in that of the Government and people of Ind a that 
the sons of poor men should be excluded from the 
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public service as will certainly be the case if the pro 
posals of the Commissioners are adopted 


The Chief Educational Need in India 
At a meeting held at St Paul's Chapter 
house, London on June 4 the Bishop of 
Lahore "described the chief educational 
need of India as being that of the domiciled 
community ” ( The ladiimaa) ' Yes, the 

indigenous population of India is far more 
educated and literate than the domiciled 


Wealth of India” 

In a letter addressed to the Indiimnn , 
Mr A C Chatterjee, I C S, shows that 
the so-called "hoarded wealth of India” 
cannot amount to much He says 

Apart from tins factor of normal trade payments 
it has also to be remembered that there has always 
been a considerable wastage of the precious metals 
In India Gold and r lrer hare been ranch more ex 
tensieely nsed in the industrial arts in that country 
than perhaps anywhere else m the world Leaving 
entirely oat of question the manufacture of lewellery 
those ncquamted with the numerous ort Industries 
ot cities 1 We Benares Ahmed abed Delhi and 
LucVnow w ill have some idea of the quantity of gol 1 
and silver consumed In these industries in the r 
halcyon days G It anil tinsel have now largely 
replaced the precious metals in the art industries In 
jewellery and personal ornaments nlso there are 
fluctuations m the popular taste and all Indians 
know that the v tinge goldsmiths and s tcersmitbs 
are mostly oceup ed m melting down old jewellery 
and remaking them in new forms There is ahvars 
a loss in these transformations 


1 community 
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As regards jewellery, his opinion ts 
It is impossible to estimate the aggregate value of 
the gold and s leer jewellery belonging to lad an 
women bat casual visitors ore I able to fall into the 
ertov of a very serious overestimate The village 
' >s omen la all parts of India wear heavy loads of 
ornaments on their arms nod ankles but only an in 
s gmficant proportion of such ornaments is of s lver 
The art of giving a Silver coating to inferior metals 
ww.4 IStl. taMla vs. Wia ojsASJsa. 
"■*/ Jnght sun odds to the deception of the observer 

Regarding * hoards’ he gives his reasons 
for thinking that for the whole of India 
they cannot amount to more than it 
hundred millions sterling 

It is exceed oglr doubtful whether the actual 
number of boards ol coin and bull on in In ha is realty 
Targe when allowance ts made for the immense 
population and extent of the counter The political 
lusccnritv that prevailed m many large tracts of 
led * until about a hundred years ago must hare 
. strengthened the mstioct of hoarding hot it is 
k? equally cettaia that the secret of many hoard* both 
large and small is now entirely unknown and It is 
only nrodeet tbAt oecai oaatlv brim.* seme of them 
tol-glit Inter present cooditKV"* lant 1 urger Is so 
M»org among ll e jeaiaots and all oiler clarres la 
icdii that it trot lave already absorbed most of 


the substantial hoards that may Lave existed at the 
beginning of Unttsh rule Famine and scarcity have 
always been farad ar incidents in the economic life of 
India It wonld be naturally expected that the 
pressure of a famine would release a large number 
of hoards Neither detailed observation in the 
d streets nor the returns ol the currency department 
indicate that any snch result has followed a famine 
during the last fifty years The experience of the 
co-operative credit societies also discredits the theory 
of the countless hoards” of India The capital now 
owned by the rural societies has been built op 
almost entirely by savings since the societies were 
established and it may be safely asserted that very 
few hoards have been drawn upon It is true that a 
great many peasants possess a few rnpees laid by 
for times of stress or emergency but according to 
careful estimates made hv competent observers such 
savings do not exceed ten rnpees on the average of 
the whole population Five rnpees per head is per 
haps a more correct figure and this would amount 
in the aggregate to a hundred millions sterling for 
the whole of India. 

In the Gangetic provinces with which mostly I am 
famil ar a few large boards are possessed by indivi 
dnal* here and there and some of the native States 
are credited as possess ng substantial cash balances 
m tbeir treasuries but it is doubtfal if the aggregate 
of such larger hoards will amoun*- for the whole of 
India to more than a hundred millions sterling 


Bengal Internment* 


It cannot be said that the oftictal replies 
to the questions asked by Babu Bhabendra 
Chandra Kay at a recent meeting of the 
Bengal Legislative Council in connection 
with internments under the Defence of 
India Act do not at all constitute a 
human document, but their machine made 
qualities were certainly more m evidence 
whatever their character, the guardians 
of the detenus should provide themselves 
and the detenus w ith copies of the replies 
and see whether the interned persons really 
have enjoyed the rights spoken of in the 
replies or been fac-from the inconvenience 
nnh scfScnngs ^rom winch they arc said to 
be free Should any of the replies be in- 
correct in these particulars, Government 
should be addressed on the points and the 
grievances ventilated in the public press 
“As the detenus have the opportunity 
of informing their relatives regarding any 
illness, of w inch they take full advantage. 
Government navt not considered the 
desirabihtv of reporting every cast of 
illness among detenus to their relatives 
But should detenu be so ill as to lie unable 
to write, should pot Government inform 
bis relatives’ < 

4 There } as been ore case of suicide/*^ 
This is greatly to be deplored A 
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enquiry ought to lx made ns to the tre it- 
metJt which this detenu received 

There is no ngulir medic'll inspection 
or intimcd person*! , "facilities for obtain* 
mg medical help an. given when nccc®sa- 
rj " Wc think those who arc confined on 
tncrc suspit ion should h av e nt least those 
advantages which ordinary prisoners 
enjoj 

Regarding explanations lij detains sonic 
ot the questions asked were 

(c) U I o are the persons who consider these ex 
I lvtntions are iliey (he same < ff cers on » hose advice 
nclmn under the Defence of Ind a Act was ordered 3 
(d) Are s «.h itlin it stk>«.ed to consult any lawytts 
before lubumun,, ihe r explanations If so bow > 
(«} In ho v many case* were *u h persons allowed 
10 consult Itnjers or rel t ses before be PR called 
upon to m ke any statement 


(i) Are the Ooverrmenl aware that there i* a 
be! ef in the country that perions dealt kith urder it * 
Defence of India Act are »omeiimes stdjecUd >® 
torture t (b) Are the Covem i ent awrre ofthera*® 
of Nal m Kama (.both, of Mrijangan) *ubd nsion 
*f o staled in open court at Dacca before Special 
Conmissinirrs lint be wit »ul jecled to torture by 
i he police officers while m Calcutta ? (c) How malty 
nppfcat ons or other informal mni have teen received 
regarding such caies of torture, and in connectiu n 
with which of the detenu 1 1 (d) What inquiry la* 
been made by Government in Ibe rase of Ml nl 
Kama Ghosh and oiler inch caies if any * 

\nswer “(a) (b) fc) and (d) The Hon. MemUr 
is referred to the answer to question ho VX (ilk 
given in the Imperial Legislative Council by the If<n 
S r Reginald Craddock on the 3tst March. in 

answer to the lion Mr Uhupendra Nath Uasu 
As regards ihe case of Naim Kama Ghosh, who 
absconded f«»ii internment and is si II untraced this 
1 a* already been a tubjecr-o/ mquuy K 


The answers given were not ntnllto 
the point nor definite ns thur text givcit 
below will show 

(c) Ilese exp mat oni are finally cons dered by 
the local G nentment (d) an 1 (e) As stated in answer 
to quest on No \XX1I there is no bar to detenus 
consult ng lawyers or relatnes mjac! but at the time 
when rh irges arc put to them they are invited to give 
the r own answer 

The questions anl answer® regarding 
alleged handcuffing nud confinement in 
cells are quoted below 

{ay Is t a fact that some persons dealt with undts 
the Defence of Ind a Act were handcuffed and put 
in prison dress ? fb) Is it a fact that persons 
dealt w th under the Defence of India Act are 
sorucl mes kept in cells dur ng their per od of deten 
tion under Rule vaA of the Defence of Ind a Rules 
Answer 00 It is not a fact that persons dealt 
with under the Defence of Ind * Act are dressed in 
prison dress The use of hindcuffs is also prohibited 
D s icb cases (b) The answer is in the afurmative * 
A gentlcrmn of our acquaintance, of 
unquestionable veracity, reports that he 
saw nt the Burdwnn Railway Station a 
detenu ta a liandcuff-d condition This 
detenu belongs to bandpur district and 
has been interned in a place situated with 
in the jurisdiction of the Majurakshi 
thtma District Btrbhum 

Solitary caufmcment m calls is one of 
the worst modes of punishment known 
It often leads to mental breakdown, and 
may bring on slow death M ere suspects, 
as all the interned person are, ought cer- 
tainly not to be punish'd in this way 
The questions and answers regarding 
alleged torture are given below 


It is very unfortunate that the rumoured 
use of torture wnsnot catigoiwwV/ uVenicd 
The refi-rence to nn answer given in tbu- 
Imperial Legislative Council more thun a‘ 
year ago, is perfectly useless The public 
do not treasure these precious replies in 
their memory Detenus aiaj not have 
been tortured biffore and upto 21st March, 
191C , but could not Government given 
definite assurance that none of them have 
been tortured subsequent to that date ’ 
As the case of Nalim Kanta Ghosh “has 
already been a subject ol inquiry," why 
was not the result of the inquiry made 
known ’ A supplement arj question ought 
to have been asked on this point 

The reply was given in Council that no 
arrangements exist for detenus being visit 
ed in jail, like ordinarj prisoners, by non 
official visitors Why not? Are suspects^ 
worse than convicts ? 


Railways in Japan State Versus 
Company Management 

From nn interesting article from the pea 
of Mr \osiho Kmoshita, Director of Trans 
portation. Imperial Government Railways 
of Japan republished in the columns of 
The Lughshman, of this city of May 14, 
1917, we gather, that up to March, 1916, 
the aggregate mileage of railway lines m 
the Land of the Rising Sun amounts ap- 
proximately to 8,124 miles of which 5,759 
miles are owned by the Government and j 
1 C79 miles only, mostly com posed of feeder 
lines, by /private Companies Railway 
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development m Japan since its inception 
m 1872 has been steady and s gmficant 
At the outset railway constrnction was 
chiefly in the hands of the Government but 
after 1 8ST pm ate capital w as encouraged 
to undertake this new enterprise so that 
at the end of 1899 the private companies 
numbered more than 30 In the course of 
time however this divergent ownership 
and management gave rise to various 
drawbacks such as the lack of systematic 
working and the question of nationahsa 
tion began to receive the serious attention 
of both the Government and the pnbhc at 
large and at Ia9t after years of investiga 
tion the plan matured and in the two 
years of 1906 and 1907 the Government 
bought seventeen leading private lines of 
some importance The total Government 
lines on the completion of the railway na 
tionahsation extended 4 371 miles about 
three times their former length 1 518 
miles while the invested capital grew 
from \ 170 000 000 to \ 700 000 000 
Since then the construction of the Govern 
ment lines bos been steadily pushed on and 
even comparatively remote provinces of 
the country ore being provided with fact 
lities of railway communication The cap 
ital invested up to \pnl 1915 was 
\ 1 000 469 583 and the annual net profit 
for tbe ycarendmg3lst March 1916araount 
ed to \ 63 992 603 or about 8 2 per cent 
and the whole of this sum finds its way to 
the coffers of the State to the benefit of the 
tax payer instead of filling the pockets of 
individual shareholders of private com 

f ames which in a self governing country like 
apcin is perhaps not so bad as it is in 
India where as n rule every share holder of 
n Rnilwny Company is ns a ruleothcr than 
an Indian The average fare per passenger 
mile is 1 32 sen or less than half an anna 
and the average goods per ton mile 1 71 
sen or about half an anna for the 
fiscal year erding March 1916 I urtlier 
more the«e chenp fares and rates are 
kvied for shorter journeys nnd hauls 
than those on railways in many other 
countries The average journey per pn« 
sengeris 23 miles and the average haul 
per ton 92 nnles When these conditions 
are taken into cons deration tl e railway 
fares and rates may be considered cxcep 
tionally cheap in Japan In tie financial 
arrangement of tic State the Imperial 
Railways are set apart as a special 
account and all di*bur'cments for cons 


traction w orking improvement etc , 
arc met from tbe receipts and profit 
arising from railway traffic itself In the 
matter of comfort speed and safety 
as far as circumstances permit the 
system of working io Japanese Rail 
way is indeed a model for adoption in 
India A trip through Japan properismade 
on tbe Imperial Government Railways in 
a most comfortable even luxurious way 
inconceivable in this country The trains 
are all telescoped passages from car to 
car so that you can walk from one end 
of it to the other a real convenience and 
should you desire a v isit to the dining car 
you can do so and return without getting 
off the train or waiting after tout meal 
nt any time you may wish The train 
sleeping accommodations are also ideal 
during the day each passenger occupies a 
nicely upholstered comfortable roomy indi 
vidual arm chair which is through a patented 
arrangement collapsed into a most enjoy 
able spring mattress w itb all the comforts 
of a first class hotel double bed with a 
special attendant to care for your wants 
or to wake you up if necessary should you 
want to get off at your station during the 
night In other words the adoption by 
the State of the exclusive management 
of the Railways in this country has become 
a great desideratum in tbe interests of the 
people of India under the present circum 
stances R M 

A Constructive Programme for the 
Defence of India 

Me have in our previous issues criticis- 
ed, as far as the Press Act w ould suffer us 
to criticise the Government 8 schemes for 
mobilising the manpower of India and 
creating an Indian Defence Force It is 
only fair to our readers that we should 
unfold our own plan for tilt safeguarding 
of our hearths nnd homes and the honour 
able partnership of India s sons in the 
great war for human liberty now raging 
on the Continent It should be clearly un 
derstood at the outset tli it it is not a 
question of mot ey but of men that is fac 
ing the directors of the Untish empire 
to-day The limit of mercenary recruit 
ment has been reached and m order to get 
more men an ippeat should be made to the 
sentiments of tut people— as bus been done 
in I nglaud from tl c vtn first day of the 
war Pventit Irdia \\c J nvc to call forth 
all that is uob’est in human nature. 
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do this there should be a perfectly friendly 
understanding between the Anglo Indian 
Government and the Indian people, they 
should {eel that thej are exactly one It 
would be the height of political folly to 
blink this fact Unless this union of hearts 
is established complete success in mar 
shalling India s manpower under the 
banners of the Empire is a futile dream 
No statesman should shut his eyes to the 
eternal verities of the case Secondly, it 
should be distinctly understood that the 
defence of India by citizen soldiers is not 
a temporary exigency of the war which is 
to be gone through in a hugger mugger 
fashion and abandoned on the day peace 
is signed it is for all time to come an 
abiding problem and therefore prepara 
tion should be made lor it with statesman 
ly length of vision organisation and 
unceasing linked effort A demartiahscd 
and politically suspected race cannot be 
turned into a nation in arms in a day 
Great is Diana of Pcterhoff but even she 
cannot oxer ride Nature s law that nothing 
can be created per saulttmi Tlic man 
power of India like that of the self govern 
ing countries of Europe can be developed 
only by following a well thought out pro 
gramme for a course of years and pursuing 
a truly w lse policy of trust and deliberate 
promotion ol national strength 

^\e suggest below what strikes us as 
the most promising— and indeed the only — 
means of raising nn army of national 
defence in India 

(I) Release nil the Indians interned on 
suspicion or imprisoned by sentence of law 
courts for tbeir political views In Ireland 
all the Sinn Fein rebels have been 'et free 
The new T mperor Karl had released all the 
political prisoners m Austria In Russia 
the revv government have burnt the 
dorters of the secret police, and sent those 
gentlemen to the front to do some tangible 
work for their country These facts are 
before the Indian public 

Almost every Bengali student who took 
an active part in the relief of the Burdwan 
flood or East Bengal famine has been 
interned, never tned never even definitely 
accused And their friends and comrades 
arc just the class from which you expect 
to get your recruits for the 1 D 1 

(J) Indians should be idmittcd to the 
Kira’s commissions ou the same terms as 
other raves in the empirt \\c only want 
a fair field and uo favour 


FOR AUGUST, 191? 

(3) Indian youths, slightly falling 
short of the military height or girth of 
the chest should be embodied as a 
* second line” After six months regular 
exercise and a modified military training, 
you will find that they have grow n to the 
requisite size when you can enlist them in 
the regular I D F (or ‘ first line ’) Those 
who have failed to grow, should then 
be rejected Tins measure will bring in a 
very- large number of recruits Those who 
knew the members of the Bengali battalion 
before have been astonished at the deve 
Jopment of their physique in six months of 
martial tminicg By insisting on a rigid 
observation of the stature and chest 
measurement at the first stage, you arc 
excluding tens of thousands 

(4) Lads above 15 and below 18 should 
beformed into cadet corps ( third line ) 
and trained in physical drill and martial 
discipline for an hour daily after school - 
and 2 hours on Saturday s and their diet 1 
should be carefully regulated to increase 
their strength and power of endurance 
No barracks are needed for this The 
cadets will be fed and boused hy their 
parents and if they have to be concen 
trated m tow ns the village boys will be 
billeted on the local gentry of the towns 
who wc can assure Government will 
gladly bear the expense In two years 
these lads will satisfy all your military 
requirements and form first class soldiers 
Thus you will get a perennial supply 
of men Lvery conscript country has its 
school cadets 

(5) The staple food of the people of 
Bengal Bihar and Assam and Burma has - 
to be changed It is a matter entirely in 
the hands of the people and their lcadersj 
The idea is not ludicrous Early in tlnT* 
14th ccntuiy the entire English nation 
changed its food, by giving up barley and 
adopting wheat After the Russo jap incvc 
War the Japanese have become wheat 
caters in nn appreciable degree The thing 
can be done by deliberate and organised 
national cflort, though it takes time The 
staple food of the Eastern provinces of 
India has not the highest food value for 
it* quantity it also creates wind in the 
stomach and lowers the power of digestion 

a campaigner should have the gastric 
powers of the ostrich 1 lie Bengali sol 
diers have foui d no difficulty »n adopting 
apattially wlicntcD meal in tleir canton* 
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meats. Our youngmcn should be asked 
to do the same in their homes. 

(6) Lathi-play, wrestling and other 
indigenous forms of athletics should be re- 
moved from the "C M register of the Indian 
police, and the Government should openly 
remove the ban laid on them since the 
partition of East Bengal. You cannot 
pick up grovelling timid young invalids 
and make soldiers of them in a month. 
Public squares for athletics should be 
reserved in every large village and tow/i, 
mnd games should be made compulsory 
lor all the boys in every school, state 
aided or proprietory. The child is the 
greatest asset of the modern state and 
he should be cultivated by a public organi- 
sation (mostly voluntary, though guided 
by public servants at the top). 

(7) Open summer schools for military 
training (of “first line" men) and physi- 
cal training (of “second line” men) in the 
hills, the expenses being borne by public 
subscription. 

Our scheme is not impossible nor 
Utopian. If there is a union of hearts 
between the people and Government, it 
will succeed in India, as it has done in 
every other civilised country. Money will 
pour in freely. Youngmen will offer them- 
selves in thousands for their country's 
serviec^if only you can convince them that 
it is their country’s service ; Indian private 
medical practitioners will cheerfully join 
your I.M.S to attend their sons, brothers 
and nephews ; and you will be saved a 
second Mesopotamian scandal. The sun- 
'■dried bureaucrat, the conservative case- 
hardened in his “experience of Indian 
'fife(!),“ the mechnnically-mindcdpolitieian 
who is dead to ideas and emotions, may 
‘’Jm insuperable difficulties in the path of 
•-/ur' success. But no statesman, no 
thoughtful student of human history, will 
scoff at our proposal, because he knows 
Omnia rincit amor . 

But, what about enlisting the common 
people, the non-martial peasantry ? you 
will ask. Our answer is that thev will do 
exactly what they see their social betters 
doing. In the Peninsular War, many a 
Scottish captain, like the Napier brothers, 
was followed to the war by bis tenants 
J enlisting ns privates. _ The same thing will 
" happen in eastern India as it ha9 always 
happened among the Rajputs. Peasants 
follow their antvral leaders, in glorious 
enterprise no less than in vice. 


The Russian Situation. 

That a whole division of the Russian 
Eleventh Army has had to be blown to 
pieces by its own artillery for cowardice 
and treachery, shows the sore straits 
in which Russia finds herself. We trust 
she will be able to pull herself through. 

Increase of Fees in Betbune College- 

Fees have been increased in Bethune 
College and School. We are opposed to 
this increase. The total amount spent by 
the Bengal Government for the education 
of girls and women is much less than the 
total amount spent for the education of 
boys and men. And the day seems far ofl 
when any institution for the education of 
girls and women can expect to be even 
nearly self-snpporting. Under the circum- 
stances, what will Government gain by 
realising from the girl and women students 
a few hundred rupees, seeing that the addi- 
tional income must mean discouragement 
to many parents ofdaughters ? The Iadiati 
Daily News is opposed to this increase of 
fees,* and observes : 

Arsoros of our remarks on the conveyance of Hin- 
du girl scholars, published in out leading columns yes- 
terday it is interesting to nofe that in New Zealand 
the greatest ntteotion is paid to the edncation of child- 
ren, and that free passes on the railway to the near- 
est private or public school are granted to children liv- 
ing near a line of railway ; but oat of reach of a pri- 
mary school Education Boards ore also authorised 
to make provision when necessary for the conveyance 
of pupils to primary schools by road or water, fn the 
case of a child being compelled to live away from 
home to attend a primary school, provision is made 
for a boardmg allowance The total amoant paid to 
Edncation Boards in 1915-191G for such conveyance 
for scholars was £9,119. 


Britishers Unfit for Self-rule. 

In Great Dritain there are generally at 
least two p olitical parties the members of 
each of which in turn habitually call in 
question the fitness and good faith of those 
of the other. If the arraignment be right, 

then the members of both parties must Ip* 
considered incapable. How its it then, 
that men who nre unfit to rale their own 
country become infallible when thev come 

out to rule India ? It i a spit, af thOT 
incapacity Englishmen da rule a fotri-u 
country, why should our alleged inen^- 
city stand m the way of cur obtaining & 
role? If the nrnrignntmt be wrong tim 
it is evident that EngSjbmen in «S~ 
Of polities say thm s , which arenrt. 
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rcct Therefore, « hen Englishmen call m 
question oar fitness, lion can it be t iken 
lor granted that we are really unfit > 
People who wrongly imp-ach their own 
countrymen cannot be considered infallible 
and trustworthy when thej impeach us 

The Grave Educational Situation in U. P 


Our contemporary obsen es — 

A com para lire!}’ small proportion of these students 
must have belonged to the Central t’rovnr-e* Central 
India Rojputonn nnd the bulk of them to these pro- 
vinces Suppose that three fourths of the 8?S young 
men whose educations! career was cut ahoct by the 
refusal ot admission in colleges belonged to these pro- 
vinces it means that well over COO young men suffer 
ed ta this wise, 


Thi Leader say s — 

It is generally known that the problem of admission 
in colleges has become nn acute one in these provinces 
Hat we doubt if it is known e |uat!y well how grave it 
actually is The following figures relating to colleges 
affiliated to Allahabad bmversity vrh cli we hive 
been able to obtain and wli cli we bel eve to be 
corre"t will help one la understanding the ertreme 
importance of the question — ■ 



1st year Arts 
1st year. Science 
2nd year Arts 
god year Science 
3rd year Arts 
3rd year Science 
4th year Arts 
4th year Science 


Total 1 042 SOI 

Deduct the number of appli 
cants for admission Irom 
other Universities 


1 141 

263 


878 


The United Provinces have in recent 
years and months shown great public 
spirit nnd courage Their leaders should 
be able to tackle the educational problem! 
which 19 from many points of view the’ 
most important that any nation can be 
called upon to solve We strongly support 
all the suggestions of the Leader, e g, 
that the maximum number of students 
admissible in each class should be raised 
from GO to 100, that principals shonld be 
directed to admit students up to the 
maximum limit, instead of whimsically 
turning away students (as at Queen'&j 
College, Benares) in spite of their being/ 
accommodation that plucked students 
should be allowed to reappear at exami 
nations without fresh attendance at lec- 
tures, that class accommodation and the 
staff of professors should be increased, that 
some new’ Colleges should be opened, etc 
To these we add that the Allahabad 
University should allow the Gary Duplicate 
Plan, described in a prev ions note, to be 
adopted by colleges of which the govern 
mg bodies can arrange for its adoption 
This plan should be of great help 


Printed and pa b] «bed by Abinash Chandra Sark ar ottheB \I Tress, 
211, Cornwall (Street, Calcutta 
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great tock of these Twelve salts in the form of powder 
and tablets fro n 3 to 1000 potency We give good d s 
count to wholesale customers Agents wanted through 
out Inda I P PANDIT & CO BARODA 


For good prospects learn Accountancy 
and Short Hand by post. AppI} for Pros* 
pectus. C. C, Education *k f 

Poona City 


The Probodh Trading Co. 

Traders in Foreign and Indian godds. 

General Merchants Contractors Auctioneers 
and Agents 
Plumbers A Electricians 
1 Clive Road Allahabad 
Dealers 10 Wholesale A Retail — 

Oilman s Stores Patent Medicines Smoking 
Watches Jew ellcrv Haberdashery PerfumerT Toilet 
Books Stat oucry Fancy Goods Photographic 
lamps Wares Cutlery Pleclncal W ater Drainage 
Gas Machinery and Tools ' 

Sole Agent — 

Dr Faber Self fill ng cleaning Fed Lo Ohio 
Fountain Pen The Consol dated Gas A Llectr c 
Co, Chicago (Edison s Gas System). 

Propnetors — Kamini Tea 

Please command your order 


RAI SAHEBDr. K C. Das’s 

Diabetes Cure. 

A scarcely fall ble remedy for d abetes With all tts 
accompanying complaints It check* the secret lotf' 
of saccharine matter with urine lessens the quantity 
of urine, lowers it* specific gravity, remotes dryness 
and hardness of the skiu and constipation. It appeases 
the urgent constant thirst und soothes the burning 
sensation of the hands feet end the whole body It 
increases weight and improres the general health ( 
Fn« Rs. 3 S per phial. Postage Is 5 

Health Literature 

Ao up-to-date science of health for young and old— I* 
being distributed gratis and post free ^ 

The Swasthya Sahaya Pharmacy 

SO 2 , Harrison Road, Cel -vita 
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GHOSH & SONS, . . 

Jewellers & Opticians 
7811 , Harrison Road, CALCUTTA 

Jraj.ch’— 16|1 Radha Bazar Street Calcutta 



THE ASTROLOGICAL BUREAU 

OF 

PROF S C MUKERJEE M.A 
ESTD 1892 

To loieknow u to be fo tamed The great 
matheraat c an Kepler who d scovered ihe laws of 
planetary mot on says — A roost unfa 1 ng eiper 
ence of the exc tement of sublunary natures by the 
conjunct ons and aspects of the planets has nstructed 
and compelled my unw II ng bel ef \\ e deal ent rely 
w th modem sc ent 5c astrology as developed n ihe 
west and our calculat ons are based on the rect fied 
pr nc pies of astronomy and phys cs We also adopt 
jie 'Dts'i pi c pies rii Vl nbn Ksmhugy as aantot.eb't.y 
mbdera research W e in te the educated pub! c to 
test and get benefits of th s praet cal sc eoce Data 
requ red —the date, t me and place of b rth The m 
ponant events can also be p red c ted from thewfes 
or son a data The sex and whether ma ned or s ngle 
should be stated. Terms to 'Fat? oml ne of events 
(with years of happen ng) Rs 5 For 5 years Rs 3 De 
ta led read ng for one y«ar Rs 5 Same w th monthly 
pred ct ons Rs iq. Br ef rev ew of 1 fc, judgments on 
mental qual es, health finance marr age profess on. 
etc, Rs. s Same with the most mportant per ods of 
He Rt 8 Ord nary quest ons per query Rs ■» 
Charges real sed per V PP Apply for further part 
culars, dad prospectus w th test man als and address 
all common cat ons to N G MUKERJEE, Chef 
tnathemat c an and D rector to the ‘•Astrolog cal 
Bureau,” KARMATAR E ! R\ (chord). Pros 
pectus sent post free on appheat on. 


KING & CO., 

HOMOEOPATHIC CHEMISTS 

PUBLISHERS &. BOOKSELLERS 
83 Harrison Road Phone 3607 
Branch 45 Wellesly Stkeet Phone 3608 
CALCUTTA 

Only purest medicines from Boencl e and 
Tafel of America are stocked Rates — or 
dinary mother ti ctures — 6 as per dr t to 
I2th dil at 4 as a dram 13th to 30th dll at 
6 as a dram 200th dil at Re la dram 

Saral Grituchikitsa (tn Bengal) — 
a book suitable for laymen and travellers 
Cloth bound, pages 336 price Re 1 o llj 

Infantile Li\ er by Dr D V R \Y HD 
cloth bound, 181 pages, price Rs *> 8 only 
Please write for free price list 
Telegrams — Kingko 

Seeds l Seeds f Seeds ! 

Varieties ol Vegetable & 
Flower Seeds 

Large consignments just recetved both 
Local and Continental Well matured and 
de\ eloped Excellent germinating power 
TRIAL SOLICITED 
Country Vegetable Seeds— Bitter Gour, 
Jhinga KI11 a Bnnjal Pappya Melon 
Cucumber Kharmuja Notia Kumra Pepper 
See. In packets of 20 var eties — -B g box 
Rs *» small box Re. 1 packe of an) parti 
cular \anetj of seed from ■’* to 4 as 

Ar erreart ? ege table Seeds— 1 rice per 
Tola — Khira 8 as Melon 8 as Pepper Re. I 
Okra 8 as Pumpkin 60 to 100 lbs 12 as 
Pumpkin monster 100 to 200 lbs Re 1, 
Sqiash crook neck 8 as Squash monster 
I” as Cucumber 12 as. Tomato Re. I, 
Artichoke 8 as , Maize Rs 2 per seer 

4 mencan Flower Seeds — Box of To 
varieties Rs 1/4 

Amen an Flower Seeds — Box of 20 
varieties Rs 2/4 

Apply with if* anna stamp for our General 
Price List 

Hannah Sc Co., 

Post Box 401 CALCUTTA 
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Works by Jadunath Sarkar 

HISTORY OF AURANGZIB 

It is the onl) scientific and exhaustive , ples 0 f government, and policy toward 

history nf ^dut’ rn Ore . 7 ‘h ce = y, being g. H P dos and the Shras 
has ,d upm cnpn.i s used chaitanya’s Pilg 


rare Persian MS) are exceedingly Interc ?|“?£ 
and valuable, as they throw much new light 

A “ ra "P“ b “ d “itS 




me mnuua nuu mv 

Chaitanya’s Pilgrimages and 
Teachings. 


collected more than J,000 "rtilTeSln 

Si h ,ir»era™i a m !he public 

Hindi and English works have been exhaus 

tn 5 vols PRICE Rs 3 * EaCH , 

Vol 1 cReign of Shah Jahan and early life 

yd II ^Var'of succession and coronation 
of Aurangzib , e 

Vol III Northern India during 1658— it»*» 
including 


338 pp,Rs * . 

This is the only English translation of the 
greatest Saint of Bengal’s contemporary bio- 
graphy the Chailanyachantamnia Madhya, 
fsla.” Gives his preachings, his characters 
deed and Sayings exactlj as known to h 

P 'T?raptac P p,e.ure of Hmdn society of 
1500 A D With a rare old portrait ot tne 

Sa,n C 1 Andrews— Gives the clearest picture 
of the Saint and h.s teaching, and is fullJJ 
intense human interest from beginning to end 

Economics of British India. 

4 th Ed thoroughly rewritten, enlarged, 

and brought up to date 


hidrf Sis 

ttftfSSKS?. n lo^^%couom,c«— h 


^S’oftho value of your 

Anecdotes of Aurangzib and 
Historical Essays. 

248 pp 8e 1 8 

F**nvs Life of Aurangzib (3* PP-) “ 

... c if . 1 ,- Tai ? The Companion of an 

Who builtthe J cuUure d Persian lady 
Empress (the b %°‘ h t a han) -The Wealth 

inthe acrvicc ol Shah I^a ^ Jahan 

° f '"h it AuranerS -A Muslim Heroine (a 
_ rmd of Aurang Af ban5 from 1677 to 

woman whole f chatgaon,— Mugal 

S«t F “rS“„.-K'mda Bakhsh .he 
““AlUheesays are b., S htly written, and 
SSf t c r“he ,nr S“h" student'" (H- 


So rapid is tne economic 
of India now going on before our eyes tn t 
general account of the subject has to be re 
written every six yeats if it is nol to g . 
hopelessly obsolete Such a restudy ha 
been attempted m this edition where the 
latest statistics available *rave 

gucn and the old conclusions modified in t£e 
light of the new facts A chapter on the eco 
no, me effects of the II ar on Jndta (i 7 P a E« 
added 


lame 

1 ANECDOTES (translated from 


M. C Sarkar & Sons, 

90-2, Harrison Road, CALCUTTA 


No student of Ltd, an affairs no politician 
and no member o? ou, Leg, slat, ve Councds 
c, ght to be without a copy of it Most useful 
publication simply invaluable t0 the st ” 
dent of Indian economics and P ub ’ 1( ; ^ ue i* 
ttons {Mahratta) • Extremely useful hand 
book of valuable information tfltndu ) I A" 
indispensable %ade mecum’ {The Modern 
Review) 

HEFFER & Sons, 

Cambridge (Erl'; 



PIN APERIAS 

PASS. AWAY . - ■ 

* i Rheumatic pains, Torturing He?dache Shot t 

, ** i«g pains* in (ht bach Chest pain-, Sciatica and 

* * -Lumbago Toothache and Earache pane In 

i " , Stiffened si oiler} limbs and weak Mu«ch.s~-«d! 

these pains pass uvaj witli the application of 

iA M RUT ANJ ANI r egd 

j The Universal pain cure with magic EeaJrcg Power* 

1 Amrutanjan nets like a magic, ^Ju-t rublt m and 

* 4 >ou feel pam leating \ou { Repeat Jt and you *• 

are cured completely from any bodit\ pain 
A-ready at hand remedy for all aihcs aud paini 

* “ is Amrutanyan Sold at 8 Annas cieriujiere or 

• »■ from ^ 

AMRUTANJAN 

l-IO^MADRAS OP BOMBAY 

Works by HAR B 1 LAS SARDA,F.R S.L exliort our countrymen professing fta Hindu faith to 
HIMDU SUPERIORITY peruse the took with care and attention *• 




( PP 4*3+\X\r ) illustrated Rs 4 
'The Liberty Review ( Lon Ion ) —The facts 
which he bring* forward to establish the pre-eminence 
of India in eveiy department and sphere of human 
activity are of a character which ir would be difficult to 
dispute and -the style in which they ore -et forth 1* both 
clear and picturesque 

v ,Tht> Indian WoTld tCaUtU) —'Mr Sards e 
tool, is the most interesting account of the ancient 
civilisation of India tl at we hare ever 1 ad the pleasure 
ofreadmi, Mr barda a style i* easy, dear and some 
timw rises even to eloque ice his manner of present 
itig an argument or advancing a theory u always I sppy 
and attractive hi* study '< e icyclopiedic He demo 
lishea for "oofl the. lh«orv of j.the Hellenic origin of 
Iodian civilization, To the fntnre historian of India 
this book will prove a mine of information to the student 
of /Ar fiTi/i-ufion 0 / the -tv A 1 1 1 WilL deindttfenta 


The Arnnta Bazar Fatrika 1 —Tlm researches of 
anotl rr prove his t rele-i ener_y I is a common it dustiy 
and his va<t V iowted’*e ’ ' In tha remarkable book 

be has dime invaluable service to the ‘Hindus by show 
Wg then by fa t* and figure th« great achievements of 
their ancestors And whst H ndu fcem will not jjlow 
with pride to know that tie ir tent Hindus were not 
(only a l tgbly pitnotic and most warlike nation bnt they 
rose to the highest pinnacle of glory in alt walks 

The Indian Mirror (Calcutta) — ‘ Mr H»r Bd*s 
- Sirda, B. A , F Jt S t,, has dune an inestimable service 
to bis conntry by publisl ing a remakabl* kook entitled 
“Iliujlo Snpenovityi... —Let every jpatnot 10 Hindu come 
anl cast a glance at th« inspiriting picture of h * conn 
trys p*,t greatness punted in the pace* of ‘Hindu 
Superiority * The book 1* a .priceless treasure His 
method ef treatment is scientific V* e wpuld earnestly 


MAHARANA KUMBHA 
hull clo(!i_rilt lettered, Illustrated 3 

Mr C w Waddington C.LE, C V 0, v Pm- 
cipal, Mayo College, ( Ajmer ) —‘Such trustworthy 
accounts based on tl e latest information drawn from 
inscriptions add monuments, not only fill an imjnediate 
want in dbr ‘knowledge fiut will form an tnvifluable 
nucleus fot * completely .authentic h«*ory which v>« mar 
hope will be aome d»y publ" si ed," 

Mahamahopadhyaya P Har Prasada Sastri, 
C. I E Vice President Asiatic Society of Bengal 
—Your Raua Kumbha will be appreciated throughout 
Bengal . It g vps a very fall account of the man aud 
his times Y our book reads like a novel 

The Tribune ( Lahore ) — It furnishes stimulating 
readn g to the geueral public, and at the same tune forms 
in tome respects the nucleus for an o itlme of national 
history . There are references to facts, circumstance* 
and events I ill erto uopublisl ed and as aucli they pre 
sent new and in u any respects fucimting p ctures of 
I fs and conditions of the fourtee ith and fifteenth efntun 
** The monograph u not merely an excitine narration 
ofldvnastio struggles of battles lost and won, of per»o- 
nal t.eroum and deeds of chivalry It is abo a valuable 
record of social political and moral activities flat afford 
some insig! t into medreval Indian polity The work 
before ns is also replete with instances of high moral 
worth and great and noble ends which iiave been tbe 
inspiration of princes and their councillors from tune 
immemorial 

New India ( Madras ) Th» author is an able 
writer and tl e theme suits his pen Besides when ithree 
Rajputs like Chonda, Kumbha and Jodha are sliown, 
playing their prrts nmulUneously m a book like this 
the story cannot but be of absorbing interest. 

Sahas tar an Sard a, 

tfeJar Cate, Ajmer 
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Notice— Besides this we hive large stock of 
Genome Ayurvedic preparations for all complaints to 
suit every constitution. W« can, under the Rood 
will of the Almigfit), cure the most obstinate d senses 
which resist the I oropetit treatment jo universally 
worshipped in our country 

So, Gentlemen. I hope you wilt pot neglect these 
sovereign preparations, founded hy out Rtshvs and 
as hitherto done to the good old days by out foie 
fathers love tn put country, have great anxiety for 
t<t/ar?ViA\5'.W Jir .wi?Anwv\ j.v pats##/* <kjv 
Sovere gn Remedies 

The pnees are very moderate and the effect is 
me and safe 

Our big and Hovel catalogue wiil be etui fm 
on appUeatlon. 



BARONET’S OPINION 


~ Sir IV W STRICKLAND," laronet, 7unch 
Switzerland is t pleased to write — I have used 
your Kejbranjan Oil for some time 1 have found 
»t an exceptionally good temedy meases of sunburn 
The Kesha&njan Oil dries up the Blisters and Detma 
titi« mote vHisfictont) than vasel ne 

The success ( f the Keflhrtnjdt) Oil, within 
the above lin flu, male* me, curious In try sorutofyoui 
other medicaments So 1 sei A a cheque and A 1 fit of 
those l sht uhi tile to try The cheque leaves a Urge 
margin, su that you will very Ikelj be able to 
sen I n* mmv I’hials of reined es indicated than 
hate been calculated Price t — 5 Post free 1 

PA NCHATIKTA BATDCA 

In Chronic Malaria with Fnlsrgcd Spleen and 
lAver, in F macianon or Dropsv the patient get s speedy I 
retitf and permanent cure under a simple course of j 
our Pancb&tikta Batik* or the noted Five Bitters, 
Febrile symptoms cease in a few days and the enlarg 
ed Liter and spleen are quickly 1 educed to norma) 
si/e anrf fSnctions ft is ihrai’f dlfc rrr ad - sorts of 
fevers, and is an alterative tome of superior valor 
PirBoxRe 1 Postage etc A* 8 

Kaviraj Nasendra Nath Sen. 

Govt Medical Diploma-liolder, 

1S-1 & 19, Dow er Chitpnr Rond, 
CALCUTTA. 


When ordering please mention the Modem Review 
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and troubled with bad digestion, dizziness, bead- ! 
acta and. attar aamistataaMa signs of an early decline,^ 
you should pause and think, j 


You are getting' old faster than you Should. 

There is no reason why you should not eiijoy the best 
possible health/ —the health normal at your age. A course 
of ‘AS VAN* will prolong the usefulness of your life by 
cleansing your arteries &nd* kidneys, improving diges* 
tion r bracing up the nerves and muscles and leaving you 
fit to hear the burden of the approaching Vears. i 


1-9 a bottle. Of all chemists. 
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The only remedy for Malaria and all kinds of Fever with Enlarge- 
ment of Spleen and Liver Swellings of the Abdomen, Etc 

Sole Aqenls -B K PAUL & CO., , * ,J aaKS 4 “‘ 


pRicr — Large Bottle Re 1 ( 4 - Small Bottle As. 12 . 


An ideal dtgesme Tonic Wine, (Invaluable BLOOD PURIFIER Per Excellence 
10 convalescence from malaria, typhoid dipthena A specific in Gouty and Rheumatic affections 
etc 5 ^ i w itb painful and swollen joints. Anaemia Scrofula 

Indispensable after parturition Tuberculosis etc 

Pr\tt — Re i -£ per pbiaL r Price — Rs 28 

Br Appointment to H E Lord Jlardi ige The t tecrov A. Goremor-Ceneral of Jnd a 

Branch B. K. Paul & Co. The Research Laboratory 

30, Sovabazar Street, ^Chemists Druggist^, vt lR Soshl Bhusan Soor's Lane 

CALCUTTA 7 1 Zr t 3 R lg/fl Line Calcutta CALCUTTA 


Cytogen 
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Recent Publications of 

Panini Office, 

Bahadurganj, Allahabad. 

j 

The Sacred Books ol the Hindus 
Vol XVI 1 Part I 
The Matsya Puranam, 

Chapters I -128 

Translation into English by a Taluqdar of Qudh, with an Introduction and * ten 
appendices containing" several tables and diagrams Dedicated by permission to the 
Hon ble Sir James Scorgie M*ston, K C S I , LL. D Lieutenant Governor, U P of Agra 
and Oudh Cloth bound, Gilt letters. Price ten (to) Rupees 

In reviewing this work. New India of Madras for 26 th August T916, writes — 

The translation done by an onnamed Taluqdar of Oudb is clear and accurate, and the value of the 
work is enhanced by the add non of an introduction and several appendices, in which an attempt is "jade 
to fix the date of the Mahabharata War in the I gbl oi the additional data afforded by this work. These 
appendices further embody art cles on the origin of the Purnnas, the date of the Matsya Furana, the 
Paoraaic Geography and Chronology contributed by that indefatigable writer, Rai Bahadur Srisa, Chandra 
Basu Vidyantna We look forward with great interest to the olber parts of the work which are soon 
to follow 

'll 

The Bible in India. 

By Monsieur Loin* Jacolliot, 

A cheap reprint Price 3 Rs No Educated Indian Should fail to read it 

hi 

The Indian Literary Year book 

For 1916 Price Two Rupees 

Very highly spoken of by the press and literary men of India, 

< IV 

The Brahmopamsat-Sara Sangraha \ 

Containing Sanskrit text and Commentary with an English Translation 
Price — 1 Rupee and 8 annas onl> 

The Selasvatara Upanlsad 

Containing Sahsknt text English translation with copious explanatory notes by 
? Professor Siddheswar Varma Shastn, m a 

VI v » 

Shyama Cbaran Sanskrit Senes ’ 

The Brahmopanisat Sara Sangraha Dipika 
Containing Sanskrit text, Commentary and a Hindi translation Price One Re only 
Apply to the Manager, — Panini. Office, * 

Bahadurjjanj AJLAHARAD * \ 

<* When ordering please mention the Modem Review 
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7 ft hgh (by G K Mbatre) 

The late Justice M G Ranade 
Bombay 

Works Executed 


Bombay 7 

What the Times of Indr i of 8th 

April 1913 says 

STATUE OF MR JUSTICE RANADE 
IN BOMBAY 

The above is a reproduction of a 
photograph of the statue of the late Mr 
justice Ranade Bombay High Court 
Judge eminent social reformer, and 
educationist vvh ch has been placed on 
the north eastern corner of the Cooper 
age and is to be unveiled on Wed nes 
day by the Hon Mr C H A Hill Mr 
Ranade d ed in 1900 and his friends 
and admirers have long been anxious 
that his memory should be perpetuated 
but there have been numerous difficu! 
ties to be contended with 

The statue is seven feet in height, 
and is mounted on a six foot pedestal 
It is the work of Mr G K Mhatre, the 
well known Bombay sculptor Mr 
Mhatre has been cons derably handi 
capped by the fact that there was only 
one photograph of the late Mr Ranade, 
who had a strong dislike for the camera 
but those who knew him declare that 
the likeness is extraordinarily good 
Mr Ranade is shown stand ng in a 
characteristic attitude. He is wearing 
h s judicial robes and is carrying in his 
right hand a legal serai 1 and the repro- 
duction is so faithful that even the de 
feet which Mr Ranade had In the right 
eje is dearly shown Mr. Mhatre 
found the folds of the robes presented 
special difficulties and he had to place 
a cushion in marble at the back as a 
support 

The arrangements for the raising of 
subscriptions and the erection of the 
statue have been carried out by a com 
mittee which had the Ch ef Justice 
(Sir Lawrence Jenkins) as the president 
and Mr ISarottam Morarji Goculdas as 
Secretary 


Statues, Busts and Ideal figures in Marble, 
Bronze or Plaster, also Paintings of Portraits 
and Ideal subjects designs, etc. 
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Our valuable preparation-; 
used with success in cur 
in? Cough, Cold, Chronic 
Bronchitis and other dis- 
eases of the lungs Syrup 
Basak 4 oz Phial A s 1D , 3 
Phials Re 1-1 1 , Doz Rs 
6 12 Pound Re 1-4, 

Syr Basak with Hypophnsph te 
and Tolu 3 or fbial Re 13 
Phials Rs 2 !•> Dor. Bs n Pound 



BSSSSi^ Syr - Basak W,th - C *' c " Hypo 



[nVI j«M>hCi<*MiC*cti?iiwuctiinauW*i . 

C <1X* Tt Uf.7 m - 1 A'CA IX ‘jTTi ■} 


I, Hogulkuria, 
Simla P. O, Calcutta ! 


1 e)e Address* hSDl Xtj CfrEHlCALt 

•2ARZINA” Calcutta 


SUSAMA 

A Dehciouily Scented Hair-Oil and tie Bet! Inrigorator Extant 

Si *au a is a pure harmless vegetable oil, thoroughly well refined and deodorised in a manner which 
■en Icrs it perfectly innocuous 


Ii-sama Is made of purely indigenous articles which ore universally admitted to tend to the growth of hair 
aod the cooling of brain Stsaua is sweetly and deliciously scented. In it richness and mildness of perfumes 
have been wonderfully blended and in odor it stands unsurpassed and even nnappr inched 

Icsau a arrests the falling off ol hair, invigorates its growth, makes the bmr soft and glossy keeps the head 
cool nnd imparts new vigour to the brain 

In fact Susama combines in it— a delicious Hair-Od a beautihil ITair Tonic, and an efficacious Brain Cooler 
Its purity, perfume and medicinal properties are simply unequalled Price Annas |2 per Bottle 

TESTIMONIALS 

Susaua is a yery sweetly scented ITair Oil It Veep* the head cool increases the growth of liair and 
presents Us falling off 

Calcutta (Sd ) B k RASU M D , 

15th October 1102 \f»/or, I M 1 

To Messbs P Srtt S. CO 

Pear S.rs 

‘ I nm yery glad to certify that your Hair Oil Iusama has brought wonders within n short time 10 ray family 
by Its constant usp So 1 tl mV it rs prescribed b> eapen-oced medico no doubt and wish its prosperity 
lotmn.it , Yours Faithfully 

3rd January, 1902 (Id ) kAMNATIl 

.fir order Kao Rat hnghurmtb ^>n"hjee of Jodbpni 


Jounvi.it , 
3rd January, 1902 


: removes dandruff, promotes growth of the hair nnd kce|is the head Inirly cool 

Oiemi N) G C MUkllPRJEE 

Oth November 110 7 Agmant D,stnct Superintendent of Bengal rohet 

P. SETT & Co., 13 , Ranmarayan Bhattacharjee’* Lane, Calcutta 

When ordering pierce mention the Modern Rmeti " ' 
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Published by Longmans, Green &. Co., London 

Works by Air. Narendra Nath Law, M.A., B.L. 

Premchand Roychand Scholar : 

PROMOTION OF LEARNING IN INDIA 

„ • (Darin? Muhammadan Bale). (BY MUHAMMADANS.) 

With a Foreword by Mr. H. BEVERIDGE I. C. S. 

Quarto. pp. xlriii + -60 With 25 Illustrations. 14s. net. 

The work deals with one of the most interesting but generally forgotten chapters of 
Indian history. It gives a connected account of the efforts for promotion of learning made 
by the Muhammadan Emperors, invaders, chiefs, and private citizens from the time of 
Mahmud up to the end of the nineteenth century. It thus includes the activities in aid of 
learning, not merely in the empire directly under the throne at Delhi, but also in the small 
kingdoms that grew up from time to time like those of the Bahmani kingdom, Bengal 
Kashmir, Golconda, Malvva, Btdar, etc The various educational institutions — schools, 
colleges, and libraries, public and private — come within its purview, illustrations of which 
are brought together in the book for the first time. 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW.— “Well provided with notes, and— what is more agree- 
able— with excellent illustrations of buildings, and pictures from manuscripts, Mr. Law’s 
book has given us great pleasure It is a solid contribution to history which we have learnt, 
to regard as something more than a succession of battles and sovereigns.” 

' THE ATHENCEUM -“-“A work that has entailed a great amount Of original research 
in a little explored field.” 

1 < ’ PROMOTION OF LEARNING IN INDIA 

By Early European Settlers up to about 1SOO A. D. 

* With an Introduction by the Venerable Walter K. Firminger, II A.Bl), Archdeacon of Calcutta 
Crown Sro. With 2 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 

A connected history of the efforts of the East India Companies as well as of the European 
missionaries and’ private individuals for the diffusion of education, not only among the 
Europeans in the Companies’ seltlemehU but also among the Indians,' * 1 

THE SPECTATOR— “Mr. Law gives a clear, readable and tolerably complete account, 
admirably supplemented by Archdeacon 'Firminger’s Introduction . . . 

•THE BENGALEE — “It fills up a sad gap in the history of India’s educational activities . . . 
It is the outcome of much industry and care and will form a valuable contribution to 
historical literature * 

THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW — “Much credit is due to Mr. Law both for 
the care i which. he has taken in collecting and collating his facts and for the lucid and 
interesting manner in which he has presented them to his readers” 

f • ■ Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity. Vol. I. 

. - Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

With an Introduction by Dr. Radhakumad Mookerji, m, a. p K s. ph. t>. 

Author of “A History of lpdian Shipping,” etc. 

The work describes some of the features and activities of the civil government of the 
Ancient Hindus.' It is expected to throw some light on their secular and practical achieve- 
merits, as distinguished from the spiritual and intellectual, which latter are more widey 
studied and appreciated than the former. 

Prof.F. W. HOPKINS OF YALE UNIVERSITY :-‘«We know of no other work 
giving so complete an idea of the original as that of Mr. Law and can recommend it to all 
students of Oriental history.’* . 

THE PIONEER. — “An excellent little.book . . . Mr. Law is a century in advance of 
bis countrymen in accuracy and sobriety of statement. 

When ordering please mention the Modern Review. ~ 
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. SULEMANI SALT 

PREPARED BY 

Famous Dr. G. P. Bhargava of Benares. 

Price per Phial, Re 1. J Price per large Bottle, Rs 5 

Postage, Annas 4 1 Postage , Annas 14 

Ihis Sulemani Salt, now over 29 years before the public has with success gained the re 
putation of curing numberless suffering humanity of the diseases arising from the bad work- 
ing of the bowels. This Salt is the teraedy for Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Heartburn. Acidity, 
Loss of Appetite, Dlarrhcea, Dysentery, Rheumatism Gout Piles, Constipation Sea sickness. 
Heavy feeling after meals. Flatulence, etc and Irregularity of menses 

This Sulemani Salt, absolutely an Indian preparation and whose medical virtues have 
been well tested by Doctors Hakeems and Vaids can be safely taken by young and old, in 
any climate and in all parts of the year Regular use of this Salt keeps a person in perfect 
health Try once and this will serve you a*, a family doctor 

SURTI OIL— This Surti Oil cures Rheumatism, Lumbago and Gout It gives immediate 
relief in all sorts of Pain arising out of cold or Wind, sprain or hurt It is efficacious m cases 
of chest pain caused by cold or influenza. It has .shown better results in toothache This Surti 
Oil is a sure medicine for all kfnds of Pam in any part of the body except head and eyes. 

Price 080 per phial Postage Sic, o 4-0. ' 

A Few latest out of many Testimonials. 

Mr Sabapathy Esq writes from Sithahkadu Dist Tanjore ( Madras P ) on 20-9-15 1 
once more express my genuine appreciation of your Sulemani Salt which has done marvell- 
ous services to some patients of Rheumatism and has become a very best antidote in our 
parts Those who have been cured by it cannot but be obliged to you 

Sbrijut Sujay Chandra Dass, Pleader, Bishnupura Dist Bankura writes on that 
your Excellent Medicine Sulemani Salt was being used in my family with great success for 
the past few years I was suffering from DYSPEPSIA for 10 or i 2 years but was almost cured 
by using your Sulemani Salt Please send i Large Bottle of Rs 5 per V P Postage & oblige 
Slinjut N Ghosh, Asstt Supdt Accountant Generals Office Rangoon wntes - — I take 
this opportunity to express piy sincere thanks for the good jour Sulemani Salt has done to 
me in checking my ACIDIT\ and also to my son who was suffering from ailments while 

Teething 


Cnn be lmd f rom — Nau Nihal Singh Bhargava 
Manager— SULEMANI SALT FACTORY 
Gti Ghat, Benares City 


When ordering please mention the Modem Review 
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Works by Jadunath Sarkar 

HISTORY OF AURANGZIB 

It is the only scientific and exhaustive 
history or India in the 17th century, being 
based upon original sources. Includin'* much 
material which no previous writer has used. 
In addition to the State Papers of the Mugal 
empire and two contemporary Persian histo- 
ries written by Hindus, the author has 
collected more than fooo letters of Aurangzib 
and his contemporaries, and all the Persian 
Mss on the subject available in the public 
libraries of Europe and India, besides several 
in private possession, Marathi bakhars and 
Hindi and English works have been exhaus- 
tibly utilised and also the indigenous chro- 
nicles {buranjts) of Assam. To be completed 
in s vols, Price Rs. 3-8 Each. 

Vol I. Reign of Shah Jaban and early life of 
Aurangzib 

Vol 11. War of succession and coronation 
of Aurangzib 

Vol III. Northern India during 165S— 1681, 
including 

Aurangzi Vs sons and daughters— high officials— 
relations wnh other Muslim countues — Shah Jahan’s 
captivity and death— conquest of Assam and Chat- 
gaon— Kepresston of the n Indus— temple destruc- 
tion— Janya — Guru Govmd— Satoamis— Rajput war 
for Jaswant Singh’s orphan, Ac. 

[ Mr. Vincent Smith writes. /‘You are 
doing first class work, I have a very high 
opinion of the value of your historical work.’’] 

Anecdotes of Aurangzib and 
Historical Essays. 

24* pp. Kero. 8 .. 

Essay* : Erie of Aurangzib (31 pp.), — 
Who built the Taj ?-r-The Companion of an 
V Empress (the life of a cultured Persian lady 
in the service of Shah Jahan , — The Wealth 
of Ind in 1650, - Daily Life of Shah Jahan 
— and of Aurangzib,— A Muslim Heroine (a 
woman who ruled the Afghans from 1677 to 
1698), — Ferin^i Pirates of Chatgaon, — Mugal 
conquest of Chatgaon,— Khuda Bakhsh the 
Indian Bodley. 

“All the essays are brightly written, and 
several contain information not hitherto avai- 
, lable to the English student." {Indian 
' Antiquary,) 

The 72 ANECDOTES (translated from a 


rare Persian MS.) are_ exceedingly interesting 
and valuable, as they throw much new light 
on Aurangzib tand exhibit many unknown 
traits of his character— his pithy sayings, 
principles of government, and policy towards 
the Hindus and the Shias. 

Chaitanya’s Pilgrimages and 
Teachings. 

■ 338 pp., Rs. 2 . 

This is the only English translation of the 
greatest Saint of Bengal’s contemporary bio- 
graphy, the Chat la nyach a ritam nta ; Madhya- 
lila. Gives his preachings, his characteristic 
deed and sayings, exactly as known to his 
personal disciples. 

A graphic picture of Hindu sociely of 
1500 A. D. With a rare old portrait of the 
saint. 

C. F Andrews. — Gives the clearest picture 
of the Saint and his teaching, and is full of 
intense human interest from beginning to end .” 

Economics of British India. 

4th. Ed. thoroughly rewritten, enlarged, 
and brought up to date. 

'pp. 38 1, Price Rs. 3 . 

This volume gives a complete account of 
India’s physical features, economic products 
and resources, industries, transport facilities, 
currency, public finance, labour laws, land 
tenure systems and legislation, current eco- 
nomic problem®, &c 

So rapid is the economic transformation 
of India now going on before our eyes that a 
general account of the subject has to be re- 
written every six years, if it is not to grow 
hopelessly obsolete. Such a. restndy has 
been attempted in this edition, where the 
latest statistics available (1917) have been 
given and the old conclusions modified in the 
light of the new facts, A chapter on the eco- 
nomic effects of the War oh India { 17 pages) 
added. 

r No student of Indian affairs, no politician 
and no member of our Legislative Councils 
ought to be without a copy of it. “Most useful 
publication simply invaluable to the stu- 

dent of Indian economics and public ques- 
tions.” (, Mahratta ) “Extremely useful hand- 
book of valuable information," [Hindu ) “An 
indispensable vade mecum.’ {The Modern 
Review.) 

HEFFER & Sons, 

«,-* Cambridge (Eng*.) 


M. C Sarkar & 5ons, 

90-2, Harrison RoaS. CALCUTTA. 
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Kotice— «h » « have kit* «'<** «f 
( enu ne Ayurved C preparal on* few *11 compli nl» «0 
tut every const tu on. t\» can under (he Rood 
» II of the Aim ghty rare the most ob*t nate d »ra»e* 
whch r***t the European ireitment »o un »«**!■» 
v>or»hpp*l n cor country 

So, Gentlemen, f hope you • 11 nM neglect thf*C 
r&vert gn | tt|)9nl ont, f un led by our K »l « and 
tv> h thtrto done n the Rood old day* by our for* 
father* love n our count y here great *o» e y tfr 
(AjtimdlC In 1 »n tret meet test an ( patron se onr 
''-nrrt gn Retried « 

The price* are very tneJrrat* an dike ePeet i» 

rare and life 

Oar tie and Sfotel cttilogu arPl be tent free 
«a applieatloa. 



BARONET’S OPINION 

Sr W V. STRICKLAND I aronet, Zu oh 
So tie la d * | leased to svr te — i have used 
your Keshranjsn Oil for tome ( me I ha e found 
it an esrept finally good remedy n cases of sunt urn 
The Xesbaanjan Oil dr es up the Bl ster* and Der n a 
1 1 « mote sat sfactnnly than vase) ne 

The succvcs of the Keihtanjan Oil «vth« 
the above 1 mils, makes me rur us to try tome of your 
other mrd esment* So I send a cheque and a 1 st of 
those 1 should l 1 !* to try The cheque leaves a targe 
mtigin, »o that you will »ery I kely be aty* to 
Mtii as many Thnll of remed es md cated than 
have been calculate ! Pi ce I —5 Twit free 

PANCHATIKTA batika 

In Chrcot r Malar » » lb 1 nlvrged Spleen and 
Liver a I mi at on or Dropsy the pal ent get* speedy 
ref ef and permanent cure under a * m| le course of 
our Paacbatlkt* Batik* or the noted Fire Bitter* 
Febr e symptom* cease n a few days and the eft la ft 
e I L ter • d spleen are qu ckly reduced to normal 
* re and fund ons. 1r t infall ble in *1! sort* of 
fevers, ard is an niter* re tome of super or value 
Ter Box Re 1 I estate etc As 8 

KavIraJ Napendra Nath Sen. 

Goat Midicnl Diploma holder, 

1 Jl 1*>, 1 otter Clntpur Road 
t CALCbTTl 


\t ! e« er tvf a ple«a» mention (1 - Mo'leti I ccie r 
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- Malhame Tiryaq , ;; 

Panacea for Bad Sores 

Sores which have been given up'as incurable even by qualified surgeons, 
are positively healed by the use of this ointment. With minor changes in the 
method of using it, all sorts of sores succumb to it. Price — Re. 1 only. 

May be had from us also— Arshavleha, a sure cure for chronic piles 
(Bavasir), blind or bleeding. Price Ps. 2. Similar, other well-tried medicines 
for asthma, whooping cough, ear-sores, nervous debility, ringworm, spleen, 
etc. Depend upon our sincere assurances. 

Medical advice free. x h 

We have ancestral experience of Ayurvedic treatment and marvell- 
ous prescriptions are known to us as a result. Write to- 
il!, S. Rajvaidya, at the General Mercantile Rouse 
, - ' Anarkali, Lahore. 


The Ionie.Pharmacy 

PROF. T. K. GAjJAR’S 
■ Rs . 

Well known Scientific Plague Remedies 

consists of ■ Plague Solution o i 

Germicide ... o i 

and 

Bubo ointment ... 

Tonic Solution i 80,2 

Liver Solution o 12 0,1 

Cholera Solution . . . 01 

Blood Purifying Solution ... . . 1 

Ringworm ointment . . o 

Tooth powder __ ... t o 4 o 

Preparations for daily use. 

PROF. hi. J GijJAR’S PHARMACY. 



‘ THE SPECIFIC FOR ALL SORTS OF FEVER 
AMSITADI B atika IS the most pow erful anhdote to 
ibe Malarial Poison. Where Qumme fails, the effect of 
Auritadi Batika is simply marvellous. One "box of it 
is sufficient to stop relapse. Enlargement of spleen 
and liver complaints disappear like magic by the use 
of Amritadi B atika . 

t Box Re, 1 V P P Re. 13 
'TESTIMONIALS., 


Gajrel Hair oil 
Cocoa nut Hair oil 
Cologne Water 3 02s net 
Lavender Water 
Syrup of Hypopbosphite of Lime 
Boot Polish 
Lime Water 
Dill Water 
Castor oil 





For a complete list please write to 

M. J GAJJAR M A , F. C. S 


The eminent Physician of the Deccan DR. E. G 
Watars, M D n -writes fromVikarabad, Hyderabad ,~ 
Being a confirmed and most bigoted Allopath, it 
took a great deal to prevail on me to give it (the bor of 
AMRiTADr Batika.) a trial but "Honour be given 
where honour is due." 1 was completely surprised at its 
speedy effect 

. R?a3eimrt'.ds-5Ae-voavoJv!ArA>a-iO«- 

CONSOLTING PHYSICIAN 
Kavtraj Upendka Nath Sen, ,< 


The Ionic Pharmacy, Girgaum, BOMBAY C. K SEN 8. Co , Ltp sp, Colootola Street, Calcutta. 


THE MODERN REVIEW. 

SUBSCRIPTION 


Payable la Advance — Annual Rs 6 inland, foreign 12s. Balt yeasty, inland. Rs S 3, foreign 7s. 

It t» desirable that subscription* should commence with the January or the July Nutnbtr , but the Renew 
may be supplied from any other month also * 1 

The price of a Single or specimen copy is As 8 postage half anna Back Numbers As 8 each. 

Purchasers of specimen copies for the current year can become annual or half yearly subscribers by pav- 
ing Rs 5 8orRs 2-J 3 more respectively- ' 

No Concession a* regards iterates of subscriptions *s made to students or public libraries, or enfr Other . 
class of persons or institution - Terms strictly Cash or Value Payable on delivery bj post ” .♦» v 


Sept 2 


When ordering please mention the Modem Review 
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' ALLUMINIUM ■ 

Largest complete House 
in India.- -v ./ 


1 Crown Brand 



pure guaranteed utensils ^ special quotations 
« to wholesale 'buyers. » 

Old and broken taken back 

Illustrated Price List , free on ^ 

application. ’ ' . 

Jewan Lai & Co., A 

Tele. Address. 55, Canning St Calcutta. / i 
"Martalumin” Phone No. 3 iS*‘ _l‘ 

)ur local branch, B 70 - 71 , Municipal Market 



5 Give 

DONGRE'S 

Balamrit 

4 ' *° 

* weak rickety 
children to make 
them 

Strong* & 

Healthy 

K.T. Dongre & Co. 

Girgatim , Bombay. 


SARAT GHOSE & Co. 

5 Lower Chitpur Road 
, CALCUTTA. 

*'! > < * II 4 < 

The Best place 
for Harmoniums, 
Organs, Violins, 
Setars and other 
Musical Instru- 
ments. 

Box Harmoniums, Single Reed from Rs. 15 
do Double Reed from Rs. 25 

Organs • from Rs. 36 

Violins «• " * ,J ’ from Rs. 7-8 

Slatxlftsi* siW-flVl by Dakshina Babu Rs. 2 
Repairs undertaken 



, At Half Price 

Back Volumes of The Modern Review 
Vol. III.— (January to June, 1908) 

Vo] VII — (January to June, 19I0). 
Each Volume Re. i-8,* 

By V. P. P. Rs 1-12. 

January to June 1915 at Rs.3. • 

January to December 19I4 Rs. 4. , 
Only a Few Sets are available. 

R. Chatterjee, *• 

MODERN REVIEW OPF 1 CE, 

210-3 r Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 


BATXIW ALLA’S Ague Mixture (Big) 
or Ague Pills Price Bo 1. 

Batlrwalla's Salamrut the Tonic for Children 
and Weak Persons Price Re 1 

Other famous preparations are t—Batli walla’s 
Genuine Quinine Tablets, Grs. I and II each, in 
Bottles of 100 each Agae Mixture (Small) 8 As 
Choltrol for Cholera and Diarrhoea and Voraittmg, 
Re I Tooth Powder 4 As. Tonic Pills (Embiral 
Brand) for Pale People and Nervous Breakdown Re. 
1 8. Ringworm Ointment for Ringworm, Dhobies Itch, 
etc. Price As. 4 

Sold Everywhere in India and also by 
, Dr H L Batliwalla Sons & Co , Ltd 
Worli, Laboratory Bombay. 
Te'egraphic Address —BatliwaUa, Worh Bombay. 


When ordering please mention the Modern Review 


8 1 OPTNIONS ' 

now agitating tbe entire educated Indian public?. The brochure will be a mule of information to them 
in almost all its phases. It is a valuable acquisition to the literature oc the subject, and everyone inter- 
ested in it should have a copy of it by him 


The Message says 

There is no serious student of Indian politics 
who does not read the Modern RevttV ., — it has simply 
become indispensable Much of the credit belongs 
to the editor, Mr Ramananda Chatterjee, who 
possesses, in addition to a mine of information and a 
well of righteous feelings, a critical faculty of a high 
order aad a peculiarly trenchant style of expression. 
The book before us exemphes these qualities in a 
remarkable degree. AH tbe arguments purporting to 
show that India is not lit for democratic institutions 
are examined with ruthless logic and irrefutably 
proved to be erroneous. The copy ought to been 
the book shelf of every Home Ruler Whatever 
argumentation can do in the matter of winning Home 
Rule is done here If it fails to make the bureaucra- 
tic readers prepared to grant self Government to 
India within a reasonable period, the failure will not 
be due to any defect in the argument but to something 
else How we wish lhat Ramananda Chatterjee 
were rich enough to send a copy to each and every 
member ot the ruling race in India, so that their 
ignorant self complacence might receive a rude 
shock and their ejes be opened to the real ties of 
the situation 1 > 

New Indin says — 

It i* a most instructive and representative selection 
that he has made, and includes the opinions of many 
distinguished persons boih m India and in the West 
The first forty nine pages give us the editor's own 
views on many aspects of the question, under the 
title, 'Fitness for Self Rule." Everyone agrees— 
even many British officials in Ind.a-that self rule 
Is the Ideal towards which India should move, but 
when we begin to discuss the question in detail and 
at a matter with which the country will hare to deal 
in a practical way in the near future, then all sorts of 
Objections are raised. With the most common of these 
tbe author deals very satisfactorily, bringing forward 
the facts of history and the pronouncements of writers 
and speakers of note i» show that these objections 
are not of any serious importance. "India and 
Democracy'’ by B.tter Mmdita is the neat paper 
The mam question here considered is that implied 
in the remark . “F-nglish Democracy cannoi be 
planted in India India is not fined for it* The 
author points out that it is not English democracy 
that is wanted, but the right of Indian democracy 
to find self espttssion in its own country and among 
ittown people. And «* for lnlia being unfit for 
democratic 'net tutioo*— she quotes at some length 
instances of democratic methods winch hare been 
recorded tn t terature as the ideal of tbe people of 
ancient India, 

Mr John r»g« IIopps wriles on Home Rule for 
India, aoJ urges Indians to make some efibrl to in- 
form the British public In England of their needs 
and wishes j and, later, in another short article, he 
-t an account of aft interview he had with Alfred 
isell WVaee in which he asked the great natural 
ist hit opinion on the question of Self Rule for India 
A very interesting contribution by Mr Ahmas 
Chandra Das gives an account of popular atsembl e» 
in ancient India. It i* inpoSub'e to enumerate all 


E 


the many interesting points dealt with We can only 
recommend tbe book to our readers as full of a great 
deal of information worth having. 

The TFesi Coast Reformer says 

We hate received from the Modem Review 
Office, Calcutta, a neatly got up booklet entitled 
Towards Horae Rule The book is a timely publica- 
tion, which effectively disposes of some of the silly 
arguments advanced against the ideal of Self Govern- 
ment for India, by interested people. In the opening* 
paper on “Fitness for Self Rule" the position taken 
up by these critics is closely analysed and demolished 
Mr. Lionel Curtis of the notorious Round Table 
organisation also comes in for his due share of 
notice. Altogether, a very Strong Case in favour of 
granting Self Government for India has been made, 
out, aiid the book is undoubtedly a step ’Towards 
Home Rule,* 

The Commoon cal says 

Ever since us starting, the Modern Review has 
been devoting a great deitof attention to the subject 
pf Home Rule, and various articles have appeared 
in India discussing why we need Home Rule and 
whether the time to have it is not overdue. No 
contemporary event bearing on that movement has 
failed to find a place in Its tolumni sand the attention 
of the readers has been very often drawn to incidents 
happening in countries enjoying Self Rule-events 
of the type which are quoted in India to show that 
we are not yet fit to govern ourselves. Our past and 
contemporary history has also been util sed very 
freety to pirwe our capacity Hence, month by month, 
the Review was makmg a valuable contribution to 
current Home Rule literature , and it waa a good 
idea which has induced the Editor, Mr. Ramananda 
Chatlerjet, to publish tbe most unking of such con- 
tributions in a small book of tjj pages. He has 
wisely decided not t« tepublrsh much on tbe question 
whether we need Home Rule i for no Indian asks 
such a ridiculous question today. If any thinking 
persona have still stood aloof front the Home Rule 
movement, it is becauto they doubt our fitness to 
manage out own affairs, and the present book has 
much valuable information for them 

The very first chapter is on ‘Fitness for Self. 
Rule.* In its 48 pages, every conceivable objection ’ 
advanced by our enemies has been scrutinised and 
its hollowness esposed. Here is on* typical instance .. 

The most interesting chapter, at any rate just at p 
present, is that dealing with the caste system This I 
alleged obs'ade is etammed in twn ways ; Whether 
the caste svstem has d squalified for attaining Home 
Rule countries where it exists 1 a one way or other) 
and secondly, whether it can be a serious obstacle in 
Self Governing lad a^. 

The book contains much authoritative evidence 
that racial feuds were very rare when India bad Self- 
Rule, as they are rare now in those parts of India 
which still enjoy Self Rule at Hyderabad or Kashmir, 

The various quotations collected in It* pace* 
are equally telling and no Home Ruler propagandist 
ahould be without tbe ro'uBte A more efficacious 
remedy to cure an Anti Home Ruler is pot now 1 
available tn the market. . 


Price per V. P. p. 14 Annas per copy. 

THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE 3IO-3-I Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. ' 
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THE D^Y IS COME 

Thy call has sped over all countries of the world 
and men have gathered around thy seat 
1 he day is come 
But where ts Indi i 7 

Does she still remain hidden* lagging behind > 

Let her take up her burden md march with all 
Send her, mighty God, thy message of v ictory, 
O Lord ever aw nke * 


Those who defied suffering 

have crossed the w ildcrncas of death 
and have shattered their prison of illusions 
The day is come 
But where is India 7 
Her listless arms arc idle and ashamed 

wad. fault tvet days and wights, leakvag uv joy at luL 
Touch her with thy hvmg breath, 

O Lord ever awake * 


The morning sun of the new age has risen 
Thy temple hall is filled with pilgrims 
The day is come 
But where is India ? 

She lies on the dust in dishonour, 

deprived of her «eat 
Remove her shame 

and give her a place in thy House of Man, 
f? Lord* ever awa6e •' 


The world’s highroads are crowded, 

resounding « ith the roar of thy chariot wheels 
The skv is trembling with travellers' songs 
The day is come 
But w here is India 5 
Doors are shut m her house age w orn 

feeble is her hope, her heart sihik m silence 
Send thy v oice to her children who are dumb, 

O Lord ever awake r 


Peoples there are who have felt thy strength 

in their ow n hearts and sinew s 
and have earned life’s fulfilment 

conquering fear 
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Tlic daj is come 
But where is India ? 

Strike thj blow at her self suspicion and despair ! 
Save her from the dread of her own 

pursuing shadow, 

O Lord ever awake ' 

KaBINDRVNATH TaGOHT 
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(Oar reader* are informed that nil characters in 
tb a story are purely imaginary and if the name 
of any living person happens to be mentioned no 
pcrsoual reflection is mtet ded ] 

CHAPTER XV 

THE PRETTIEST GIRL IN LONDON 

UAf I Y dear, im dear, I see it in the 
/ yl paper I Oh my dear I m so sorry 
for you 1 And w hat a shame to 
put 'im away for that ' There ' but never 
mind that s nothin’, there’ll be no disgrace 
about that Why, it s only wot might 'nve 
’appened to mj Ted if I d been starvin' 
But oli, my dear, ray dear, I’m so sorry 1 
GhJjs had returned from the police 
court where she had heard the sentence 
pronounced ou Harry, together with a 
few remarks from the magistrate Troui 
the dock Hnrrj just threw one look at her, 
and m his eyes w as the ngonised pleading 
of love , then n touch on the shoulder, and 
he w as taken below 

Back to the shop in the Elackfriars 
Road, cold nnd gloomy, Gladjs w piked 
blindly , instinct just taking her to the 
place she called home Tor sorrow, grief, 
impotent anger had laid he ivj hands on 
her heart, had filled her brain for the time 
AH she knew was that her man, hep hus 
band, had gone to prison, gone to 'prison 
just because lie had been refused money to 
buy food for her He had not meant to 
strike the officer, lie had been sorry for it 
directly afterwords , ns be had said to the 
magistrate, it w as anxiety nnd fear lest 
bis w lft should starve w luch had sent him 
nearly mad But the magistrate had 


replied coldly and with judicial calm that 
that was no excuse for committing an 
assault 

Charhc, the young fellow who looked 
after the shop, was full of svmpathj for 
Gladys when she returned Up till last week, 
his wages had been paid out of the profits 
from the sales in tlie shop , he lived with 
his mother in a fairly comfortable home, 
so he was xn no want, nnd Gladjs found 
that out of hta own money, which she 
knew he wanted for n new overcoat, lie 
had bought a little coal and some food, so 
there was a fire in the little parlour at the 
back of the shop, and there she sat, alone 
m her grief and despair, until it was time 
to shut the shop, and just ns she was 
closing the door Meg arrived, her great 
womanly heart full of sympathy 

“I sec it in the paper, my clear My Ted 
got *omc early nnd brought it in with 'in/ 
Oh, why didnt j-ou tell me, why didn’t 
you let me know ? Id ’nve come to the 
court with jou nnd I’d ’ U ve told that 
magistrate somethin if thev’d let me 

K JU!t >°" try nnd 

think as the month 'll soon ho over It 
won t urt ini m there, nnd you know 
" ' "‘"t d0 ™ nothin' strong— really 
wrong, I menn-sojust yon try n£d cheer 
np And you ncser told m 'o. bad things 
nasnithyou you neser come to sec Ss 
hid use it b.t of dinner— tve 
\ 17 raana Ked th-it Oh, yon 
sliouldn t ate stopped asvny like tlint *t 

Alcg x\ns fondling nnd soothing GIndys, 
^?i r P oor ' s t“cbcn girl wife felt a wave 
ofhelpful *>j mpathy enveloping her as she 
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leant her poor weaned head on the coster 
■ girl s bosom and cried 

“We were poor, so poor,” said Gladys, 
“and we couldn’t take our troubles to 
you, for you and Tcd’hnci so much to put 
up with , you had quite enough trouble of 
your own ’’ 

“Oh, that be blowed for a tale 1 ’ said 
Meg, indignantly ‘ \\ e’ve never been like 
you, without food and fire And Ted am t 
doin’ so badly now, for things ’a\e been 
^bucking up a bit lately, and e’s onkm’ 
'just over thirty shillm’s a week And 
listen ’ere, my dear— -oh. I’m so ’appy that 
it makes me more than miserable to see 
other folks un’appy— may I tell you 7 ” 

“Oh, do, do ! I should loi e to hear any 
good news for you, Meg dear ’ 

Glady%tned to put her sorfow on one 
side, for she w as genuinely fond of Aleg, 
and she wanted to hear what her news 
was 

“Well, Ted, ’e’s been took on by one of 
the biggest dealers m the Garden— you 
know, Covent Garden, where they sell all 
the fruit and the vegetables 'E’s seen my 
Ted up there lots of time®, and some’ow he 
took a fancy to ’im, which I don’t wonder 
at, for what my Ted don't know about 
vegetable stuff ain’t worth knowin’ 
Well, this ’ere dealer is gom’ to take ’im 
on as his buyer, and Ted’s to get five 
pound a week and commission Five 
pound a week • Just think of that, my 
dear And very likely, ’is commiSsiou ’ll 
come to another two or three pound a 
week, and w e shall be able to ’a\ e a nice 
little 'ome after all and— and” here the 
rather rough voice «ank to a tender 
whisper, “when the baby comes there’ll be 
a good 'ome waitin' A could never bear 
nry baby to be born poor, I told Ted that 
!jWtv,tin luck’s w ay ?” 

/ “Meg dear, I’m so pleased, so very, 
very pleased But it isn’t luck , you 
deserve it, I’m sure you do, you deserve all 
of it ” 

“Well, that’s all right then* But your 
luck ’ll turn one of these day s, y ou see if it 
don’t Now, Ted’s noo job don t start for 
another couple of months, vpnd in the 
meantime we’ve got to live on the thirty 
^ bob, but anyw ay, my dear we can squeeze 
enough food out of that thirty bob for you 
to ’ave some too \\ e’re not goin’ to see 
you starve And you never told m£, you 
never told me ' Naughty girl, naughty 
girl 1 ’ 


“f really think you're the kindest 
woman in the vv orld, Meg,” said Gladys 
“But dear, I couldn’t allow y ou to keep 
me, out of your husband s thirty shillings 
a week It wouldn’t be fair ” 

I don’t care w hether it s fair or not, 
it’s what’s gom to appen You know 
what I am when 1 make up my mind ’ 

Gladjs did indeed know that Meg was 
obstinate , nothing could raov e her from a 
fixed purpose 

4 Meg, Mtg ’ cried Gladys suddenly, a 
thought flashing through her mind, "I 
have an idea' If you will insist on help 
mg me, we’ll share things a bit, as it were 
You and Ted come and live here over the 
shop rent free and u hat you w ould pay 
for rent shall be counted towards my food 
Perhaps you will be just as comfortable 
here as where you are now, for there s 
this sitting room and the kitchen and 
everything You can have old Mr 
Clay mer s room for your bed room, and if 
we can only just keep the -shop open and 
make enough to pay the rent and so on 
and Charlie s w ages, we can stop on here, 

I suppose, until we’re turned out I 
wonder who really does own the place? 
But there, that doesn’t matter now 
You 11 come won t y ou Meg ? It 11 be so 
nice to be together again 

My dear, that s a splendid idea 1 A 
sittin’ room and a kitchen and all, after 
one room ' My , fanev that ' > ib, I’ll fetch 
Ted along to night \Ye v e been payin’ 
rent in advance, so we don't ’ave to give 
a week’s notice ' 

And that night Ted and Meg Martin 
moved m their few belongings to the 
second hand shop— Ted brought them on 
Yns'Darrow 

But while Gladys was fairly happy in 
the thought that she would now have Meg 
for company , when she went to her room 
that night the tears, which had been so 
frequent lately, came to her eyes again, 
and a load of sorrow settled once more on 
her heart as she thought of Harry, Harry 
her husband, a prisoner in jail 1 And 
something, she did not know what it was, 
impelled her to take pencil and paper, 
and under the influence of her emotions 
she \\ rote three or four verges of poetry, 
pouring out, as has so often been the case, 
a heart s anguish m lines that seemed to 
write themselves It was just the ex 
pressiou of her mental state, the feelings 
of an aching lipnrt mnmuw «. 1 ..— 
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she woke she hardly remembered having 
written the verses, nnd ns she took them 
up and read them through they surprised 
her, nnd she could hardly belie* c that she 
had written them herself 

When she went downstairs to breakfast 
—Ted had long left for 1ns market— she 
rend them aloud to Meg 

“My dear, they're just simply lovely 
said Meg, and her eyes shone “ They 
made me cry all over u hy, y ou ought to 
have them printed ' Why not send them 
to a paper ? Mat be they’d give you a 
Jot ot money for them 1 * e 'eard some ol 
them w riters make pots ’ 

Glady's heart gai e a little jump Shoul 1 
she dare to try and send there lines and 
get them published anywhere ? She re 
membered ncr playful little remark to 
Harry that she was going to try nnd 
write a play That play had never even 
been started Tlus was the first time she 
had taken up her pen for composition 
since the days when her uncle had told her 
that if she were not so lazy she would 
make a name for herself ns a wri'er 
Well, she would try now Perhaps she 
might be able to earn some money Poor 
Harry would w ant new clotlies when he 
came out of prison Prison ' How awful 
the word sounded ' What was he doing 
now, she wondered ? She wouldn’t be 
allowed to write to him he wouldn't be 
allowed to write to her , she would not 
see turn, again till Ins month was served, 
when she should meet him at the prison 
gates 

‘ But I'll be brave, I’ll be brave I” she 
said to herself “It s what he would like 
me to he He'll be brave inside that awful 
place, I know ” 

And so Gladys sat down and copied out 
in ink the verses which she had w ntten 
with her pencil the night before and, in 
fear and trembling, sent them to a weekly 
paper, a sixpenny paper which she had 
often seen in the, I ree Library, and 
■wondered whether anything w onld result 

“The landlord’s been, mum,’’ said 
Charlie w hen she returned from the post, 
"and he says he’ll he glad to know if 
you're going to keep the shop on after the 
next quarter as, if not, you ought to gne 
notice now , for the lease is up ” 

“Oh dear, I don’t know at all Charlie 1 
How are the takings to day ? ’ 

“A hit better, mum, a hit better There 


ought to lie about a pound profit this neck 
Oh, we shall pull through nil right ” 

A pound profit that week! Oh that 
was indeed glorious news It had not 
been nearly so much as that lately 
Perhaps after all the luck was beginning 
to turn 

Glady s tried to be ns cheerful ns possible 
though the days seemed to drag so Jieavi 
ly, and it seemed ns if Harry’s month 
would never be up 

"Then, it is I 1 knew it I” cried Gladys 
one night when there had been the knock 
of the last post at the door, and she 
returned with a long envelope bearing 
outside the name of tlic P d P er to which 
she had 'ent her verses * They've come 
back' I knew they would’ Oh, how 
coul 1 I expect that they would* ever be 
published ?” 

• Well then ’e don’t know ’is business, 
that chap wotever ’e calls ’isself If they 
made me erv, I know thev ’d make other 
people cry, anil wot more does ’e want ? ’ 
“Oh! oh' wait a minute’” cried Gladys, 
who had drawn out what indeed were her 
verses, and with them a letter, and her face 
brightened up with a smile as she read it 
“What more does he want, Meg? Well, 
what he doesn’t want is to make people 
cry Listen ’ ‘Dear madam,’ he says, ‘your 
verses have made me cry—' ” 

“There you arc broke in Meg, tnurn 
pbantly 

“ 'And as it is not the aim of my paper 
to make its readers miserable, 1 send them 
back to you at once There is quite 
enough weeping in this world without 
poets adding to it , Ifyouliketo try and 
write something bright and merry, I shalT 
always be pleased to look at it Yours 
truly Richard Tarlton 

“And ’c sent ’em back because thej$ 
made ’im cry 1 Well, I should ’aye thought 
that wasjust what would ’ave made ’im 
print them, but I suppose ’e knows best 
Well, go on, my dear, sit down and write 
somethin’ to make us laugh ” 

“Something bright, something lively?” 
said Gladys, despair setting in now w ith 
the reaction “Oh, I don’t think I could 
ever do that’ Still I’ll try ” 

“ 'Ere you are, Mrs Roymesl” broke in 
Ted, who coukl never he persuaded to call 
her Gladvs, he thought that would be 
taking a liberty “ 'Ere’s something that 
would be better than writing poetry, 

I should think Twenty five of the prettiest 
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girls in London vv anted, and I know you’re 
one of ’em 1 " 

“Ted, what are you paying me complt 
ments like that for 5 ’’ cried Gladys “I 
won’t have it ” 

“Go on, shut up ' ’ said Meg “\ou 
know y on are Go on Ted, what is it ?” 

And Ted rather laboriously read out 
from the ev emng paper a paragraph stat 
ing that for a new musical production at 
the Pandora Theatre of Varieties the 
manager required twentrfive of the pret 
liest girls in London, he didn’t care of 
what station or rank they were, tbcj must 
be prettv, that was all He had secured 
fifteen already, and he therefore wanted 
another ten Photographs should be sent 
first, and the selected applicants would 
be requested to call at the theatre 

“Why don’t you send y otim up’” satd 
Meg to Gladjs “I’m sure you d be 
chosen 'Ow much did it saj thej would 
pay, Ted ’ 1 wo pounds a week ’ Go on, 
Gladjs, you must 

“1 shouldn't think of doing such a 
thing !" said Gladys, her face scarlet 
“To thmk that I should consider myself— 
what shall 1 say ?— good looking enough 
for that 1 I shouldn’t dream of it 

“All right, ’a\ e 3 our own wa 3 ’’ Meg 
glanced across at Ted and winked, and 
the little man looked puzzled 

And though Gladys had so indignantly 
refused to entertain the suggestion, yet 
ns she looked at herself in the glass that 
night the thought of two pounds a week 
kept ringing like a refrain in her head 
Tw o pounds a w eck 7 W hy, there would 
be enough out of that to buy dear Hany 
some warm clothes when he came out 
Two pounds a week 7 Supposing the piece 
ran for months — as pieces often did — wh\, 
* they would he all right until Harry got 
w ork, which he w ould be sure to do soon, 
and she knew well enough that Harry 
would not allow the Martins to pay for 
lus food Oh yes, two pounds a week 
would be lovely. But she couldn’t per 
suadc herself that she w ns pretty enough 
to be selected And besides, she had no 
photograph to send 

She little thought that in the next room 
Meg and Ted were preparing n conspiracy 

* Look ’ere, Ted, * said Meg, “when I 
say a thing’s cot to be done, you know 
its got to be done \Sdl, to-morrow 
Toull fnd time to go to the Pandora 
Thcoytcr and see the manager, and tell 


’ini as there’s the prettiest gel m London 
—not one of the prettiest mind you 
—the prettiest gel in London— down 
’ere , tell ’im straight out that she 
ain’t got no photograph to send, and if 
she ’ad she w ouldu t «end it, and tell ’im. 
to come down ’ere and see ’er 'lmself She 
needn’t know nothin’ at all about it , ’e 
can call ’ere and say as ’e’s a pal o! yours, 
and if ’e don’t like her looks, well, ’e 
needn’t let on ’oo ’e is, and if ’c do like 
’em, well, she’ll hn\c to take thejob, for 
1 shall make ’cr Dovoutwig 5 ” 

* Oh, yes, 1 twig 1 But what about me 
gom’ up to a swell thcay ter like tli it 

“Well you’ll Ime to go, that’s all’ 
I’ve said so ” 

“All right, Meg You’re generally right 
I’ll co ” 

And the neat afternoon, when Ted had 
finished his round, an amused manager sat 
in his office and listened to the tale that 
w as told him Ted had insisted on seeing 
the manager on special private business, 
and at length had been admitted 

“If you dou t believe what 1 tell you,” 
said Ted, when he had explained his 
errand, “you come and see for y outsell 
You can’t see ’cr properly in the shop be 
cause it’s always dark there, hut you 
comedown tonight and ask to see me, 
Mr Martin, and I'll «av y ou’rc a pal of 
mine, see ?” 

The manager began to enter mto the 
spirit of the thing , he concealed a smile 
behind his hand His quick brain saw an 
advertisement in this, if the girl really 
was pretty \cs, lie would see it through 
And that night, at about nine o'clock, 
there was a knock at the side door of the 
shop, a double, rather important sort of 
knock, and Ted jumped up to answer it. 

•'I’ll go, Mrs Raymes,” he said “I ex- 
pect it’s a chap I know, a sort of pal of 
mine ’E said c’d vfcry likely look jn to 
see me to night I thought you w ouldn't 
mind ” 

“Mind •* Of course not, Ted 
And so Mr. Hamborough, the manager 
of the Pandora Theatre, w as show n in by- 
Ted 

A shrewd, keen man of the world, Ham 
borough took up his cues w ell He v. as in 
evening dress, just as lie had come from 
his theatre, and Gladys wondered who 
this well-dressed friend of Ted’s could be 
Ted introduced him ns — 

“Mr. 'Amborocgh, a gentleman wot’a 
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a friend of my future guv’nor, and ’as come 
down ’ere just to give me a few tips in the 
way of buym* " 

i ed winked at M r Hamborough, who 
understood that Ted was hinting to him 
the sort of part that he was to play 
* ‘Oyes, of course, quite so! Of course, 
that's quite right i’ said Mr Hamborough, 
wondering what on earth he was to say 
about buy mg, what hints he was to gne 
tins quaint little coster ‘ Well, 1 — 1 think 
that could very well wait for another 
time, you know I— I said I w ould call 
but I’m in a little bit of a hurry ’ 

All the while he was looking at Gladys, 
as she sat there close to the lamp mod 
estly, almost poorly dressed, and with 
rather a sad look in her eyes But her 
features had lost none oi their chinahke 
beauty ? her completion was still white 
and fair, and the golden aureole of her 
hair seemed like a sun cloud resting on her 
well shaped head 

"Yes, this was indeed beauty, ' thought 
Hamborough, as his quick eye framed ner 
as the centre of a vision of loi ely w omen 
in the tableaux ior his next production 

“Yes, I think that II be all just now, ' 
stuttered Hamborough, taking up his hat 
“Just walk a little bit of the way with me, 
will you, Mr— er— er— Mr Martin 7 \ou 
must forgive my running away so soon, 
ladies, but I’m \ cry busy jtist now " 

“Well, that was a very quick call'” 
said Gladys She was quite puzrled as to 
the sudden appearance and departure of 
this well dressed roan “It’s something 
quite private be wants to see Ted about, 
1 expect 7 ” 

“Ob, yes, it’s quite private," agreed 
Meg 

‘ Well, what's 'appened, Ted 7 ” asked 
Meg, w hen he returned with a broad smile 
on his face 

"That gentleman as 'as just gone out, 
Mrs Roymcs,” «aid the little man stnk 
ingtftr itttr tawr, "« AN" MflrJwiWafffc, 
the manager of the Pandora Tbeay ter *E 
come down 'ere on purpose to see if what 
’e 'ad ’card was quite right, that the pret 
tiest girl m London was 'ere and ’e’s seen 
'er and ’e says it is right 'K wants *cr for 
'is show, and ‘e s authorised me— that’s a 
good word ain't it 7 — e’s authorised me 
to offer 'er on ’is be’alf not two pounds a 
week but three, because «he s goin’ to be 
the centre one of the lot, the pick of the 
bunch And Mr ’Amborougli presents 'is 


compliments to Mrs Raymes, and ’c’!l be 
' erj pleased to see 'er at re’earsal to 
morrow mormn’ at ele\ cn o clock After 
which I puts on my 'at and goes out fora 
bit of a walk, and leaves you to fight it 
out with Meg ” 

Ted disappeared, and Meg went over 
and put her arms rounds Gladys, who 
was lookiog quite frightened 

“My dear, we did it, Ted and I I'll tell 
you all about it ” 

The plot was explained, and then Meg 
asked Gladys 

“You 11 go, won’t you, my dear 7 Three 
pounds a week, yon know That’s a lot of 
money " 

“Yes, I’ll go, Meg dear, and thank you 
very much,” said Gladys simply, for she 
knew that it was her duty to accept the 
three .pounds a week “But all the same 
you’re a wicked, cunning woman, and 
your husband is w orse ” 

“That s all right,” said Meg cheerfully! 
“there s nothin’ like knowin’ 'on wicked 
we are ’Ere's Ted come back again, feelin’ 
thoroughly ashamed ot ’isselt, I expect ’ 

But he didn’t He simply gnnncd, and 
at supper held up his glass and wished 
good health and success to the prettiest 
girl in London 

CHAPTER XVI 
ON THE STAGE 

It was a strange experience for Gladys 
the next morning, to stand on a hare stage 
and to be inspected, along with twenty 
four other girls, by a group of experts in 
dress and colouring 

She, with the other girls, was to be the , 
centre attraction of one scene They were 
of all colouring and types , they were all of 
them pretty, beautiful, in fact, in their 
various w ay «, and the experts decided at 
once that Hamborough was right and 
that Gladys should be the centre figure 

TAvj 3 mm? aoibtaff to soj ond tfotkmg 
to do except look pretty, but w hen after a 
week’s rehearsal the curtain went upon 
the first night Gladys felt most terribly 
nervous She bad been instructed time 
after time, and knew that oil she bad to 
do was just to w alk simply and naturally 
onrt look pretty and charming, and follow 
the movements which had been drilled into 
her 

Oil I can never, never go through it 
again, I’m sure I cah’t almost sobbed 
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Gladys, upstairs m the dressing room 
“It's awful to have all those thousands of 
eyes staring at one I know I ^hall do 
something loohsh ” 

“Don’t he a silly reproved one of the 
girls “you'll get used to it directly It’s 
only what we call the first appearance 
funk I had it myself ” 

\nd as the nights went on Gladys did 
indeed become used to the stage, the glare 
of the footlights, the staring eyes, and was 
e\en able to laugh at herself and her 
former nervousness 

One day in the shop parlour, before she 
went to the theatre, she wrote a little 
article — not m poetry this time — in a light 
frivolous vein, and, after casting about for 
a suitable title, called it * A First Night 
Funk ” She poked fun at her&elf and at 
one or tw o of the girls w ith whom she was 
fciendly, and w hen she had finished it she 
sent it off to Mr Tarlton, the editor who 
had praised her poetry, and at the end of 
the week slie received a note saying that 
he would print it, that she would receive 
a guinea for it, and that he would be 
pleased to see further articles 

And with that acknowledgement, with 
the ceitamty also before her of well paid 
work at the theatre, and, above all with 
the knowledge that in a w eek’s time her 
husband \\ outd be with her once more, the 
clouds of gloom were lifted from her brain, 
inspiration worked, and ideas for stones 
and articles came almost without being 
asked for She ev en took out of the drawer 
in old CHymer’s desk some scnbbled notes 
^ that she had made after that night when 
they returned from the theatre and she had 
told Harry tbpt she was going to wntc a 
play W hen sorrow and trouble came she 
had put them on one side Now , on look 
mg at them again— w ell they didn’t seem 
half bad Perh ips a play nngiit lie made 
out of them When Harry was with her 
again, when she had her husband by her 
side once more, she would try and see 
what she could do as a playw right 

But now, although she had ideas, she 
could hardly put them on paper, for her 
mind kept flyjng ofl at a tangent to the 
delight, the joy of meeting her man agatn 
At length the morning arrived, and she 
\\ aited at eight o’clock outside the pnson 
prates A foggy, chill morning it was 
Here and there were a few unfortunate 
people w ailing for their friends and rela 
lions to come out, some slinking by with 


faces lowered and shoulders bent But 
Gladys held her bead high Her husb md 
had certainly* been in prison, but what of 
it 7 He had been in prison for her Yes, 
it was for her that he had been teraporan 
ly insane, and she was proud, proud to 
think of that 

The clock over the tower struck eight, a 
little door at the side of the big gates 
opened, and out came the discharged pn 
soners one by one 

Almost the last was Harry, and as 
Gladys looked at him her heart almost 
stood still before she ran towards him, for 
he looked so ill, so worn, he coughed and 
shiv ered as he bent from his height to take 
her to him and kiss her 

‘ Here s your jailbird, sweetheart,” he 

said “And you, my queen, my queen " 

He broke off as a tit of coughing inter 
rupted him and Gladys looked at him 
anxiously 

‘ Oh, Harry, my Harry, ray hoy, my 
poor boy ’ Now here, put on this » You 
must, you must’ Oh yes, Harry { I bought 
it lor you all out of my own earnings Oh, 
1 m a very proud and happy woman this 
day 1 There dear old boy, everything’s 
all right But oh, what a nasty cough 
you ve got » There now , come on, that's 
all right 

With her she had brought a thick over- 
coat bought ready made Measurements ? 
Of course she knew her husband’s measure- 
ments, she knew what would fit him, she 
knew what style of coat be would like 
“kou— you bought this for me out of 
your own earnings, my darling I Haye 
you been working, working'* Oh, I've 
been wondering about you so much, how 
y ou w eru living 7 w here you were 7 and I 
couldn t hear a word inside there ’ 


Again the cough stopped him, hollow, 
racking 

‘ But Harry dear, that cough ? You 
hadn t it w hen y ou went in It seems very 
bad But there now, don’t lets stop talk 
mg in this cold air Come, well have a 
cab ’ There’s breakfast waiting at home, 
and you can hear all the news then ” 

Once inside the warm sitting room 
Harry’s cough seemed better, and a little 
colour came into his pale cheeks as he 
listened while Gladys told of what had 
happened to her Meg w ith the instinct 
ofher sweet and kindlv nature, had ar- 
ranged that she should be out nil the 
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morning, for slie knew that husband and 
wile would want to be together 

“You, sweetheart, you a writer 7 And 
you on the stage at three pounds a week 7 
Oh, it all seems so wonderful I And I — 
well here ami come out of prison, just a 
helpless sort of log ” 

“How dare you, bow dare you speak 
like that, Harry ? But that cough, old 
boy ? That’s the first tiling we must see 
to I don’t like it at all ” 

“No more do I, dear ” Harry smiled a 
little grimly “It came on after I had been 
in there about a week, and it used to keep 
me awake at night But T shall be better 
now that I've seen you, now that I m back 
with you And I must get out alt-r ' break 
fast and see if I can find some work 

“You will do nothing of the sort, Harry, 

and Mr Tariton thinks ne«i 

article a week from e, | sha jjdo 

any rate, and he Uuan So , vc ' V c 

quite well at writing Y > not going 

got plenty better ’ 

« *sss <s£i 

I itafl "4h«r»k>. and Gladys 

ho w l" s C h ^ t wtts stnbbcd through and 
ll , Crp .eh as "he siw his thin, wasted 
bis general appearance of break 
6 # Ha scemM to breaths with 

mrticulty, too She 'aw him nod in his 
chair after he had finished his breakfast — 
always a bad sign And in the afternoon 
• j ic actually confessed that he was tired 
and would like to he down 

Gladys as she sat and w atchcd him felt 
an awful fear She had got him back, hut 
he was ill she could see that Would she 
lose him now ? 

1 Oil, God, no, don’t take him from me! ’ 
she pleaded silently ‘ Oh, let me keep him 1 
What can 1 do, what can I do 

He would want attention, medical 
attention, she could see that Food ? 
There w onld be expensive food and medi 
cines to be bought And the Blackfnars 
Road wrns not the sort of place he ought 
to live in , he ought to he away in the 
South of France, or somewhere like that 
She could see that it was something worse 
than a cold, it might even he that Ins 


lungs were affected And how' could she 
do all that, find all that, on four pounds 
a week 7 No, that would be impossible 
And besides, she ought to be with hitn 
She took no interest in her stage work , 
it was merely the fact that it brought her 
in three pounds a week that kept her there 
Oh, if only she could get enough money to 
take him away, to look after him 1 

But it would never do to let Harry sec 
her miserable, worried about him , she 
must keep up a brave heart before him, 
and when she star ted f or the theatre she 
kissed a s r h " s ’ ch 

£££.*« y°» «« >*. w 4C5 

Si a bn cop, of that idea 1 for a 

niav *° ,J can sec ,f you can*. 

opon it, and then wc shall be collaborator* “ 
together for the enormous fees wc shall 
fret D you know *ur that ten thousand 
pounds is nothing to make out of a 
play 7 ’ 

“You 11 look after him, Meg, won’t 
you 7 ' Glady s whispered before she left. 

‘ Look after im as if e was my own, my 
dear, ’ said Meg 

And when Gladys came back from the 
theatre— the piece m which she appeared 
was over by a little after ten— she found 
all three still sitting up and H irry seemed 
to have recovered a little of Ins spirits 

4 You bad boy, you ought to have been 
in bed by now.’’ said Gladys 

• As an author, 1 claim the privilege of 
sitting up late to see my collaborator,” 
replied Harry “And, d you know, some 
this play of yours is quite good, 
Gladys, he went on, withmock condescen. 
sion “In time I think you 11 write fatrfv 
well J \ 

' Tha ? k y°?< klnd s,r .’ said Gladys 
Praise from the king is praise indeed ” 

4 Darling ” said Harry, suddenly taking 
her hand and drawing her to him, “1 
think its just ripping I’ve copied it out, 
and made it n bit more connected, as it 
were .and I’ve just read it through to Mr 
with it" Wartin ’ and they’re delighted 

i ® e !i£jtcd ? I should think we was I” 
r m , Ted "Mj.it ’ud make a fine play 
" hen s it goin to be produced ? \\ hen can 
we go and see it ?” 

4 Oh, dear, you’re getting much too far 
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ahead, Ted,” cried Gladys. “It may be 
years before it’s even finished. I have to 
write it all out yet. Now then, bad boy, 
to bed, to bed f” 

“Harry,” said Gladys quietly when they 
were upstairs, “we're together again, 
sweet-heart, you and I together again ; 
and we’re grateful for the happiness that 
God has given us again, aren’t we ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Harry. “I was wrong 
to complain. But it’s hard on a man to 
have to sit still while his wife does the 
work.” 


“But don’t you think that the wife is 
proud to be able to work, Harry dear ?” 
said Gladys softly. “You won't remind 
me of that again, will you ? It hurts 
rather. Now, Harry dear, I said we were 
grateful, didn’t I ? Won’t you — with 
me — ?” 

Gladys dropped to her knees, and, with 
her hnsband by her side, she sent up a 
humble prayer of thanksgiving, and one, 
too, of pleading that the man she loved 
might be spared to her. 

( To be continued ) 
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W HEN the announcement was made 
on March 12th 1917 that ailin' 
dentured labour to Fiji was hence- 
forth prohibited, the relief among Indians 
of all classes was very great indeed. It 
seemed as if a great struggle had been 
victoriously ended and a ciying evil re- 
moved. -And all this was true, patently 
true. But there was the danger, in the 
midst of victory, of losing sight of the 
further and deeper question, as to what 
should be done to improve the conditions 
of those Indians who remained in the 
islands after indenture was over. 

It would not be enough to say that, 
»after the removal of the greatest evil of all, 
?— the indenture itself, —these Indians must 
look after themselves ; and this for two rea- 
tiwas. YwsA cA vA\, wwaVS •not tot fenx tot- 
cause, by having allowed the indenture sys- 
Jtifem to go on for so long, the moral charac- 
ter of these Indian settlers had inevitably- 
become weakened, and they now need 
every help to get back to a decent stan- 
dard of Ufe Secondly, if they were left to 
themselves and in consequence became 
more than ever degraded, then the shame 
and disgrace would fall upon India herself, 
and India would be judged by the morals 
of thes6 her neglected children. 

To understand how very serious this 
platter point is, we have only to consider 
the place of Fiji in the Pacific. More per- 
haps than any other colony it is" the eye 
of the PacificOcean. There is only oneother 
place that can be compared to it, namely, 
30%-2 


Honolulu, which is under American pro- 
tection. These two are the great centres of 
call for nearly all the Trans-Pacific passen. 
ger traffic from North to South. If, there- 
fore, the Indian population in Fiji were 
to remain in its present demoralised con- 
dition, the general opinion about Indian 
settlers ou both sides of the Pacific, i.e„ 
in Canada, in the United States, in Aus- 
tralia and in New Zealand,— would conti- 
nue to be just what it is to-day. If, on 
the other hand, improvement were to 
take place, and Indians were to prove 
themselves to be worthy citizens, then the 
prejudice against Indian settlers, which, at 
present, is so very strong, would gra- 
dually die down. The best way of making 
clear this important point is to quote in 
WA wn wtAyt\t , p'a.btoibvi v&w Htw ZttAanA 
paper, which thus as follows : — 

“Mr. R. McLeod, a businessman of 
Fiji, who is at present visiting Auckland, 
in conversation with an Auckland 'Star” 
representative on May 26, expressed some 
very strong opinions on the menace to 
New Zealand from the increasing Indian 
population of that colony. He said 

‘The simple education test as applied in 
New Zealand is a danger only to be fully 
understood by those who have seen coun- 
tries monopolised by foreigners. The 
countless numbers of Indians of an abso- 
lutely undesirable class who could pass 
this test need only an incentive to swann * 
these islands as they have done elsewh 
‘Take Fiji as an example, and you 
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every path ofbfc, ctcr) trade, goo 1 1ml, 
m«l indifferent, in the hands of the In Inn 
He is r\ milk ven lor phnlcr, grocer, hoot 
maker, tnilor hawker in fact, nn) thing 
and c\crj thine 

‘An Indian is more clannish th in the 
pro\ erht il Jew anil will deal nml w ork for 
each oilier a benefit nlwajs making room 
for n fellow country man It is to Ik borne 
in mind that Sew Zen 1 1 ml will draw her 
Indian population from I iji b-ing the 
nearest place where the) are to be found in 
preat numbers Taking this into consi 
deration what class ol Indian arc we to 
expect ’—the ter) lowest 

‘The Indian immigration ordinance 
declares ever) woman the vassal of four 
men. and in consequence the moral life led 
b) these people is depraved in the extreme, 
marriage laws according to our Christian 
belief being a thing unthought ol Their 
domestic habits arc filthy beyond desenp 
tion it being quite a common thing to find 
tvventv to thirty, men women, and child- 
ren, sleeping nnd eating »n one room 
Sexual immorality is not a sice to l>c 
indiamed of m the eyes of nn Indian, and, 
in consequence, children become acquainted 
with sin and shame at a very early age, 
talking freely and unchecked on subjects 
the average colonial youth of twenty 
would lie ignorant of 

‘Let these teeming millions of Indians 
once become imbued with the idea that 
New Zealand offers a good home, and it 
will not be long before they will silently 
but surely settle down in real earnest. 
Supposing a goodly section did settle m 
the Dominion are their children to come 
under the compulsory Education Act? 
And, if so, arc they to receive their educa 
tion at the same school as the children of 
Europeans? To contemplate such a state 
existing in these beautiful islands is an 
excruciating agony to an) one who has 
had an opportunity of studying the Indian 
as a citizen 

‘Take ITji as an instance again and 
look at the criminal court lists nnd fully 
90 per cent of the crimes committed are 
Indian The leper station in I qt has three 
hundred patients, and again we find the 
Indians predominating vastly over all 
other races, and the three hundred lepers 
in the station by no means represents the 
number in Fiji not even by half This is 
another pleasing feature New Zealand is 
inviting when she invites the Indian 


•\cr> dwi Icily 'lew /eahul cirniot 
nflord to allow a single ludtin to becon)* 
a permanent resident, and shoull take 
immediate nnd drastic measure* to prevent 
even thnr temporar) residence What 
could riti do to-dti) italic wnnted white 
Bcttlcm ' It would cost a* much ns the 
island* arc worth to rid them oflndmn*, 
tin 1 nil tin* ha* occurred in about twenty 
)ctraor Jess Fiji tfMl-i) isa queerimx- 
turc of Chinatown nnd India— a good mix- 
turem their own countr), but not what 
New Zealand wants ’ " 

1 hate quoted this in full, with all it* 
prejudice and racial bias, because it is 
necessary to f tee the hard facts —to con 
uder what people arc real!) thinking, and 
not mcrcl) to imagine what the) ought to 
think. A paragraph such ns this throws 
n flood ol light on what is called the 
■White Australia policy, and it is neces- 
sary as quickly a* possible to remote the 
causes ot prejudice wherever they are due 
to ignorance, and not merely to cry out 
against the prejudice itself 

It ma) lie well here to quote a conclud 
mg note from the ‘Report on Indentured 
Labour in Fiji’ (published by Mr Pearson 
nnd myself last year) because it bears so 
exactly upon the point in question It 
runs as follows — 

“The importance ofTijna the Pacific has 
hardly yet been realised by people in India. 
Fiji lias become an outlying navnl Jn«e, 
n kind of ’Heligoland' for Australia and 
New Zealand it is also a chief port of 
call for the great liners, which pass to 
nnd fro from America to Australasia We 
do not wish to enter into the political 
question, namely, the danger of colonising^ 
such an important outpost with a weak 
and degraded population, though much 
might be said on that subject. But we*; 
cannot pass over the relation of the Fijian 
Indian population to the place which 
India itself hoi Is in the eyes of the cut 
liscd w orld 1 or that question is more 
than political, it affects the moral inter 
course of nations 

‘Fiji is, at present, like a great flowing 
advertisement saving m big letters to all 
who travel to anu fro across the Pacific — 
"This is India Each traveller from 
America and Australia goes home to 
spread the news about India which be 
has learnt in Fiji We felt, more than we 
can express the ternble wrong that was 
being done to India by such a false ad ver 
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tiseraent We found ourselves protesting 
everyday of our journey to our fellow 
passengers — This is not India But the 
patent fact remained The advertisement 
went flashing across the Pacific — This is 
India It was the only India which the 
travellers in the Pacific saw 

If the fair name of India is to be saved 
From farther disrepute it is abundantly 
evident that this degradation should not 
be allowed to go on tor a day longer But 
there is a higher appeal still It is this 
By strange neglect and indifference m the 
past India has permitted these the weak 
estofherown children to sink lower and 
lower Now at last the wrong that has 
been done has been seen with clear eyes 
Humanity itself makes the claim that this 
wrong should be set right with all possible 
speed 

All this was w ntteu in the Report before 
the indenture system was abolished and 
as long as that system was still going on 
it was almost useless to consider any 
other immoral conditions of Indian life 
because each fresh ship-load of Indian 
emigrants brought out in utterly un 
natural sex proportions made any decent 
moral standard impossible But now that 
th s root evil has been abolished and a 
healthy moral atmosphere m the Islands 
is for the first time brought within the 
range of possibility it would be a thousand 
pities if the advantage were not used to 
the uttermost and the remaining moral 
evils as far as possible eliminated There 
is no reason why the Indian population 
i should not recover its character and 
5 become an example of what is good in the 
Pacific instead of an example of what is 
bad 

The problem is not a difficult one alter 
t/all In the first place Nature herself is a’ 
f w onderful healer of disease moral as well 
as spiritual if only her claims and condi 
tions are fulfilled Now that no more re 
continents with tbeir large excess of 
grownup men wall be coming out from 
India it will be surprising if nature does 
not herself gradually set right the propor 
tion of the sexes by an increase in the 
number o! female children born ov er mate 
This has been often not ced before in other 
new colonies an 1 it is likely to happen in 
Fiji Then further every inducement 
“hould be given to free Indians to get back 
to the land and away from the slums of the 
city life of Su\ a the capital A \ erv large 


and generous offer was made by the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company which 
bad this end in view r namely to give to 
free Indians easy conditions of land lease 
and land purchase but the news has re 
cently arrived that great opposition has 
been brought against the scheme by other 
sections of the community This settle 
ment of the free Indians on the land is a 
matter of moral 1 fe and death and it is 
necessary to pre*s forward with it at once 
and to disarm opposition by showing 
clearly the urgency of the need 

Secondly the religious conditions of 
Indian marriage need to be finally and 
fully secured and such marriage sanctions 
as obtain m India to be upheld in Fiji Here, 
again is a matter of immediate moral de 
mand It cannot be too clearly understood 
by officials in Fiji that marriage sanctity 
is the veryfoundatiou of the Hindu Social 
Structure Without preserving that 
sanctity Hindu ideals are impossible and 
inconceivable These Hindu marriage 
ideals ba\e been rudely shaken in the past 
and in some cases even destroyed If this 
disruption goes much further the ideals 
themselves wall vanish altogether There 
is still time but only just time to preserve 
the population from this final disaster 
B it if another generation grows up under 
the present laxity of morals and bad 
marriage laws then restoration of 
marriage sanctity will become almost 
hopeless 

Thirdly the Indian children in Fiji ha\e 
been allowed to grow up unregarded and 
uncared for in the midst of an atmosphere 
of unspeakable degradation They have 
learnt impurity and vice and gamb ing 
from very' early days They have had no 
schools — nothing but the coolie lines to 
go to and to lne in It is clear as clear 
can be that all the hope of the future now 
lies with the children la aiming therefore 
at moral improvement there can be 
nothing more \ ital nothing more essential 
than a good and sonnd education system 
which shall make a school training easily 
within reach of every Indian child This 
might seem beyond the means of the Fiji 
overument But with sugar at a very 
lgh premium and immense profits a ecu 
mulatmg chiefly through Indian labour 
it is onlyjust and proper that a proportion 
of tho«e profits should go to the families of 
the labourers w ho make tl em It can be 
pointed out also that money well spent 
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on education, to-day, will mean a Urc rente 
in crime, and an increase in industry, 
among Indians later 

Lastly, the Indians, who have now bc- 
come actual settlers in I'm, will never l>e 
able to protect themselves adequately, 
unless they hnv e their share in the govern- 
ment of the colony A step in advance has 
been taken lijr the Fiji government, in 
accordance with the proposal which we 
tnndc in November HUG. nntl nn Indian 
settler has been nominated to the Lngnli- 
ttvc Council of the Colony It is true that 
the first nominee of government is il- 
literate, and therefore, unable to take full 
•part in the council deliberations, which arc 
all conducted in English Hut this very 
fact only show s the need ol education being 
given to the Indian children of settlers 
For it must be acknowledged that under 
present conditions it would have been diffi- 
cult for Government to find a suitable cdu 
ented Indian But, however unfortunate, 
m certain respects, the present choice may 
be, nevertheless a great ndvnncc has been 
made in obtaining an Indian scat on the 
council at all , and it is fairly certain 
that, in future, suitable educated caodi 
dates will be forthcoming As it stands, 
today, the greatest need of advance in 
citizenship lies in the recovery of the full 
franchise for Indian householders in Suva 
This was taken away more than two years 
ago and has never been restored 

Here arc, then, certain vital points to 
be gone into thoroughly and in detad 
with regard to Indian settlement on the 
land, Indian marriage, Indian education, 
and Indian citizenship If these points 
arc satisfactorily dealt w 1 th.thcn there is a 
good prospect that the present moral de 
gradation will rapidly diminish But if 
these conditions are not satisfied, then the 
Indian population, w hich has already sunk 
so low through the evil system of the past, 
will hardly have strength to recover it- 
self and gain a new and healthy lease of 
life 

The Indian issue, that has been here dis- 
cussed in barest outline, should not be re 
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gardfij as of minor importance compared 
with home problem* because of the email* 
nets of the Indian population concerned ; 
for It Ins already bcui pointed out, hovr 
this very* population gives to the great 
countries bordering on the Pacific the con- 
crete immediate impression of what India 
really is, and what civilisation she repre- 
sents But there is a further and more 
cogent argument even than this This 
same Indian population in Fiji it the only 
race, taken from the tropics, which is fer 
tile and even prolific in the South Sea Is- 
lands Indian children are not only horn 
in large numbers hut physically* thrive in 
these Islands There is no malaria, and 
they seem almost immune from other dis 
eases, such as measles which sweep away* 
the aboriginal population by thousands 
and thousands One single epidemic of 
measles, for instance, destroyed one quar- 
ter of the Fijian population, while hardly 
n single Indian perished There seems, 
therefore, almost a certainty that the 
future population, not only of Fiji, but of 
the middle Pacific, will in time be largely 
Indian, and that a belt of people, of Indian 
stock, will stretch from one side of the 
Pacific to the other 

This w ill not mean any cruel uprooting 
or extermination by competition of the 
aborigines for, ns we have seen, these 
appear to be dying out, and large and 
beautiful islands, with virgin sod and 
little endemic disease, arc suffering from 
depopulation Out of this present fertile 
Indian population new Indian races will 
spring iip and multiply and replenish the 
earth The seeds of the future are now 
being sown 

What shortsightedness, therefore, if at 
this early stage oil possible effort is not 
made to make the sod suitable in w hich 
these seeds are to grow l What folly if 
now, at this critical period, good founda- 
tions are rot laid 1 Each slight advance 
now, how ever small, will bear fruit later a 
hundred, nay, a thousandfold 

S S Mooltan C. F, Avdkews 
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KRISHNA KANTA’S WILL 
By Ban rim Ckand ra Chatterjee. 
(AH rights rfservtd). 


4 CHAPTER IX. 

L—vN reaching his honse Gobindalal strict- 
II ly forbade the servants to go up- 
stairs. 

He led Rohini up the stair?, her hand 
firmly held in his, took her into his bed- 
room and closed the door. Then settling 
himself on a chair at his desk he bade her 
stand before him. 

She obeyed. 

“Rohini,” said Gobindalal, surveying 
her with a gaze under which she quailed, 
for in bis eyes there was an unnatural 
glow showing the rage and tumult which 
convulsed his heart. 

There was a pause. He pressed his 
hand on his fevered brow as if to collect 
himself. 

“Rohini,” he said again, "wbat do you 
think of me ? Am I not a fool, the great- 
est fool that the world has ever seen ?” 

She was silent. She dared not utter a 
word and hung down her bead. 

“Yes,” he continued, “the greatest fool 
that the world has ever seen 1 I have sac- 
rificed everything for you. My wife, poor 
artless creature— 1 have made her life 
miserable, I have blighted her happiness. 
With her I was happy ns never a hnsband 
was happy with his wife. When I left her 
.to go and live with you it broke her heart. 

disregarded her tears and entreaties. 
"The blow it gave to her heart— oh, it was 
a severe blow, severer than one can 
imagine.” 

He paused for a moment, and then 
went on, speaking more to himself than 
to her : “Poor innocent girl 1 I have 
robbed her of her peace and happiness, 
1 have given her a heart-ache for life. And 
what are you, Rohini, that I should have 
’ given up all that I most valued on earth 
1 to go and become your slave I — your 
slave 1 What a fool I was to have yielded 
to the witchery of your fair face!” 

He suddenly rose, and carried away by 
rhgc, grief and remorse kicked her down. 


“Get up, woman,” he growled, resum- 
ing his seat. 

She obeyed tremblingly. She sobbed, 
but he cared not. 

"Stand where you are,” he said. “You 
wished to die once. You attempted to 
commit suicide by drowning. Do you 
dare again to die ?” 

“Death will be welcome to me,” she 
said in a piteous wailing tone of voice, 
"after such treatment as I have received 
at your hands ” 

“Then stand still.” 

Gobindalal opened his desk and took 
out his pistol. It was loaded as it often 
used to be. Presenting it before her he 
said, “This is loaded, and I wilt give you 
what yon say will be welcome to you.” 

She had once wished to die when 
she had her grief ; but now her love 
of life was as strong in her as in 
any one. She quaked with fear to see 
the loaded pistol. She had a presentiment 
that her hour was come. “Do not kill me,” 
she appealed, “oh, do not for your 
sake, for mine. Spare* ray life, do, and I 
will leave the house this instant never 
to show you my face again.” 

Gobindalal was deaf to her entreaties. 
His blood was up. He had no pity. He 
raised the pistol and took aim at her fore- 
head. She uttered a terrified scream. The 
next moment she fell. There was a deep 
gash in her forehead, from which the blood 
gashed. 

The servants heard the report nnd were 
alarmed. At first they did not dare to go 
upstairs, but when they did after a while, 
they stood aghast at the sight of their 
mistress lying in a pool of blood. The 
room was vacant. A pistol lay on the 
floor. The master was gone. 

CHAPTER X. 

Murder, though it be committed in a 
secluded place, and under cover of the 
darkness of night, will out, and the public ■ 
will hear of it. The village watchman, 
having come to know that a murder ..had 
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been committed it the 'old factory house’, 
as it was called, burned on the same night 
to inform the officer in charge of the 
police station of it The police station 
was about twelve miles distant from 
Prosad pur , so tins officer did not turn up 
until nine o’clock the next morning On 
bis arrival he examined the dead body 
Then after securing the pistol he held nn 
inquiry into the ca«e, and sent his report 
to the higher authorities He next had the 
dead body sent an sheeted and hound up, 
in a cart in charge of the watchman to the 
nearest hospital for post mortem examina 
tion Afterwards having eaten his meal, 
he earnestly set to search for n clue that 
might lead to the discovery of the mur 
derer 

Immediately after Gobmdalal bad com* 
mitted the murder he threw down the pis 
tol and escaped by a secret door at the 
back of the house without being seen by 
any one He travelled the whole night and 
the day next to put many miles of dis 
tance between himself and Prosadpur In 
the village of Prosadpur he had assumed 
the name of Chumlal Dfltt His servants 
knew not what his real name was neither 
where he had come from The sub mspec 
tor in charge of the police station, hav 
mg gone about for a time in vain to find 
a clew, ga\ e up the search and sent a re 
port, saying that the culprit had abs 
conded 

A few days afterwards a very capable 
detective inspector was sent up from 
Tessore to investigate the case Fichel 
L.ban, for that was the name of the 
inspector, searched the house thoroughly 
and found some letters from which he 
came to know the criminal's native 
village and his real name, and the 
name also of the woman who li\ ed with 
him He went in disguise in search of him 
to Handragram, but in vain, for Gobinda 
lal bad never gone there 

Leaving Robim to her fate Ncshakar 
returned that night very quickly to 
Madhabmath who had taken up their 
lodgtng3 at a shop in the bazar at 
Prosadpur He told his friend what he 
had done “You ha\e not acted wisely " 
said Madhabmath, * for Gobmdalal might 
be induced to commit something desperate 
for which he would be certainly arraigned 

court ” 

Hut what bad been done could not be 
recalled They, how ei er, passed the night 
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in great anxiety And wbat were their sur 
prise and alarm when they beard the next 
morning that a tuan named Chumlal 
Dutt, who had lived for nearly two 
years nt the ‘old factory house', had 
murdered his wife for reasons not known 
to any one and decamped They were 
very sorry to think of Rohim s fate, 
but they were a great deal more afraid 
and concerned for Gobmdalal, whom they 
feared, the police would be sure to find out 
From that day forward they began to 
live in the bazar very cautiously , and 
when they knew that the police bad failed 
to find out any clue, they felt a bit easy 
in mind and returned to Calcatta 
CHAPTER XI 

Madhabmath wascome home Ehramar 
was at her father's There was an ex 
pression ol sadness in her face, which no 
one could fail to see Her father said no 
more to her than that Gobmdalal was 
quite well for he feared that if she heard 
of the rash and violent deed he had done 
it would very seriously afiect her health 
However, as he had told this in confidence 
to his wife, who, wanting to unburdeu 
herself, had cautiously and secretly 
imparted it to their widowed daughter, 
Ehramar before long beared of it The 
news, as might be expected w ns at first 
cnlshmg to her, but finally she had learned 
to be resigned 

Her elder sister, Jamini, said to her one 
day, ‘It seems to me that Gobmdalal 
will be safe to come and live at his own 
house now ’ 

“What makes you think so?’ said 
Bhramar 

“Why, he was not known by Ins real 
name while he was away How then can 
the police know that he is the \ery 
man who lived at Prosadpur? < 

1 Didn t you hear that the police went 
in search of him to Handragram? That , 
shows that they are ta possession of fits ' 
real name ” 

‘ However, I think,” said Jamini, “there 
is nothing better he can do than to come 
home, for then he can command his 
finance, and father says the police care 
for nothing but sih er ” 

A tear sprang to her eye ‘That's very 
true," she said, ' but who is to gire him 
that advice ? IV ho knows where he is 
biding?’* 

' Gobmdalal, I trust, will himself soon 
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feel that he will he more safe to lire at his 
- own house at Handragram than else- 
where ” 

“I doubt he will come ” 

“Oh, he will, I tell you My prediction 
will come true, you will see ’’ 

“Well,” said Bhramar, “if no barm 
could ever come to him at Handragram, 
then I would a thousand times wish him 
to come, and would fervently pray God to 
bnng him home But if he cannot be 

t safe to live at his own house, then may 
his instinct keep him away God have 
mercy on him !" 

“But, dear sister, I think you will do 
well to go and live at Handragram, for 
who knows when he may come, being, as 
not very unlikely, short of money 5 
If he hears you are not there he w ill go 
away." 

“Ob, I can see that , but who will look 
ifter me there now that 1 am in such poor 
iealth ? ” 

“Why, I shall most gladly live with you 
it Handragram ” 

“Well, I will go You need not go now 
i on may a9k mother to arrange for my 
;oing to morrow But forget me not, dear 
aster, forget me not in the day of trouble 
.vhen I shall expect you to come and stay 
.vith me ” 

“OU, why do you talk, thus, dear?" 
Bhramar wept “I wonder if he will 
:ver think to come," she murmured 

“My mmd tells me he will He will 
return a very different man from what be 
was when he went from you Come, dry 
your tears, dear, and think of the joy of 
the meeting that will be ” 

“Joy 1 Oh, this heart — ” 

The words stuck in her throat She was 
too much moved 

y Jarmni could not see, as her sister did, 
what the consequence of that most un 
fortunate act would be She did not 
seem to think of the mnrder committed 
by Gobmdalal, which Bhramar could 
never for a moment forget, being ever and 
anon tormented with the horror of the 
punishment which invariably followed 
such a rash and violent act 

CHAPTER XII. 

Bhramar went again to her father in- 
law’s Day after day, and week after week 
she waited and watted, poised between hope 
and doubt, the coming of her husband, 
butGobindalal never came It was now the 


third year since he left home; and 
that year passed away, and also the next, 
at tne end of which she was ill ogam 
For months she had been going into a 
consumption, and she was now troubled 
with a hacking cough Day by day she 
was getting worse till it seemed to her 
that her end was not far away. Then the 
fear that she might have to go ofi without 
seeing her husband haunted her night 
and day 

The fifth year was in At the com- 
mencement of it news reached Handra. 
gram that Gobmdalal had been found 
out, arrested and brought over to Jessore 
It was heard said that he had been living 
away at Bnndaban in the guise of a 
mendicant, and the police, having got scent 
of it, had traced him and brought him 
over from there It was said that he was 
to receive his trial in Jessore 

Bhramar soon heard of Gobindalal’s 
arrest She had the dreaded news from her 
dewan, who had got a letter from 
Gobmdalal The letter ran as follows — 

“I am going to jail If it could be 
thought fit to spend a few thousands for 
my sake— a favour which, 1 know, I do 
not deserve, there is no time to be lost. 
1 have no wish to live , but I cannot en- 
dure the thought of dying the death of a 
felon on the gallows l expect I may not be 
allowed to be hanged if it could be helped. 
Make no mention of this letter to my wife, 
but tell her that you have had the inform- 
ation from a reliable source ” 

When Bhramar heard the news, she 
immediately sent information to her father, 
asking him to come at once Madhafai- 
nath came without delay, and she put 
fifty thousand rnpees tn currency notes 
and Government paper into his hand “O 
father," she exclaimed, weeping, “exert 
your utmost to save his life Spend any 
sum Nay, I u ill fling our whole fortune 
at the feet of the police to save him " 
Madhabmath comforted his daughter 
as best as he could, and started for Jessore 
that very day On leaving he urged his 
daughter to bear up, saying that as there 
was no evidence he had committed the 
murder he earnestly hoped that he nould 
be able not alone to bnng his son in law 
home, but also a considerable part of the 
money he was taking with him 

When he arrived at Jessore Gobmdalal 
was in jail But what he heard was very dis- 
couraging The inspector, Fichel Khan, 
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had sent up witnesses to be examined after 
thoroughly investigating the case He had 
failed to find out Rupa and bom, who 
were in the employment of Gobindalal 
Know mg that in the absence of any wit 
nesses it would be difficult to bring the 
charge home to the prisoner the inspector 
had sent up three men, bribed by him and 
tutored, to give evidence against the 
accused in the magistrate’s court When 
the case came up lor bearing before the 
magistrate the witnesses declared upon 
oath that they had seen Gobindalal Roy 
alias Chunilal Uutt shoot Rohini dead by 
firing a pistol This happened they said, 
immediately after their arrival in tue old 
factory honse ’ at about nine o clock at 
night On being questioned why they 
went there, they said they went as on 
other previous occasions, to hear the 
girl sing They had heard they said, 
that the girl was in the prisoner s keeping 
for over two years The magistrate was 
easily convinced, and committed the 
prisoner to the sessions 

Madhabinath bad procured the address 
of the witnesses He saw them at their 
houses and got them to come over to 
his lodgings ' What you have said 
before the magistrate," he said to them, 
"you are not to mind Before the sessions 
judge I would have you say that you 
know nothing about the case If you 
will agree to say as I propose I will give 
you a thousand rupees each To each of 
you I will pay in advance five hundred 
rupees now, and the rest when the prisoner 
has been released " 

“But we shall be imprisoned,” said 
they * if we bear false witness ’ 

‘Fear nothing I will prove in court 
by witnesses that Fichel Khan compelled 
you by end gelling and threats to nun yon 
if you refused to say what he wanted you 
to say, to give false evidence before the 
magistrate * 

The witnesses who had never in their 
life seen a hundred rupees together were 
easily tempted by the offer of ten times 
the sum They agreed to do as they were 
asked , and they were paid five huodred 
rupees each in advance 

The day fixed lor GobindalaPs trial 
soon came The prisoner was in the dock 
The witness first named w as called up He 
took bis stand in the witness box and was 
sworn He was then examined by the 
Government pleader who questioned him, 


saving, “Do you know Gobindalal Roy 
alias Cbumlal Dutt ?’’ 

"No , I am sure I do not know any one 
ol that name," he said 

“But you have seen him when he was 
living at tlie-Prosadpur factory house r 
"Never " 

“Were you ever acquainted with 
Rohini ? * 

"Kohim ?“ 

"I mean the girl who was muruerea, 
and who lived at th“ Prosadpur factory 
house " 

* I never knew her " 

“How did Rohini die 
“The rumour is that she committed 
suicide " , , 

“Don’t you know anything about the 
murder ? 

“None at all" 

The Government pleader then read out 
the evidence given by the witness in the 
magistrate s court, and said, “Did you not 
say these words before the magistrate 
Yes, I did ” 

‘ Why did you make such deposition ns 
that if you do not know anything about 
tbe murder ? 

The witness here made a show of crying 
* Fichel Khan compelled me by thrashing,' 
he said, to give false evidence before the 
magistrate He threatened to ruin me if 
I refused to say what he wanted me to 
say " 

And he bared bis back and exposed to 
view some black marks w Inch he had got 
from a recent fight with his brother, as the 
marks ol Fichel Khan’s beating 

The Government pleader looked some 
what disappointed He. ordered the' 
next witness to be called up. 

After he had been sworn he was exa 
mined And he answered exactly after th&s 
manner of the first lie had got up a sore 
in his back, which he showed as the result 
of the cruel treatment to which he had 
been subjected 

The last witness called only echoed the 
words of the two who had been examined 
before him He said that had it not been 
for his great dread of the inspector who 
swore he would do him material harm if 
he durst refuse to say what he would have j 
him say nothing could have induced him 
to perjure himself 

the judge for want of evidence, ordered 
the prisoner to be discharged And as he 
was greatly displeased with Fichel Khan 
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he ordered the magistrate to inquire 
•Strictly about the conduct of the inspector 
in connection with the case 

During his trial Gobmdalal was won- 
dering what could make the witnesses 
say what was quite conflicting with what 
they had said before the magistrate, but 
when he happened to cast his eyes on 
Madbabmath he understood the whole 
affair. After his discharge lie was once 
more taken to the jail where he had to 
•await the order for his release \s lie was 


about to be removed Madbabmath went 
up and whtspermglv told htra in his ear 
wnere he was putting op, and to see him 
without fail after being let off from jail. 
But after his release Gobmdalal never saw 
him. And Madbabmath, alter waiting 
lor him a few days, was at length obliged 
to return to his daughter to Haridragram 

(To be continued) 

Tr lASLA/ITD nt D C Roy, 


THE RISE OF SHAHJI BHONSLA 

(t corrective of the legendary huto yea rent vnjn* the Vlarathas) 


A.D 

>594 

1600 


True Chronology 


Shabjiborn 

Ahmadnagar captured and Bahadur Nizam 
Shah imprisoned by Akbar 
1601 Bnrtaan Nizam Shah set up by the nobles 
os king at Parenda Becomes puppet of 
Malik Ambar about 1609 
1604 Shahji married to Jija Bai 
? 1609 Malik Ambar recovers Ahmadnagar , loses 
it >u 1617 

1623 Shambbuji born 

1626, 14 May Malik Ambar dies , Path Khan sac 
ceeds as wazir 

, 22 Sep Ibrahim Add Shah dies , Muhammad 

Add Shah succeeds 
1627 Shivaji born 
^ 29 Out Jahangir dies 

ll>2S Shahji raids Mughal Khandeah msucces«futly 
? April 1630 Nizam Sbah imprisons Path Khao , 
Hamid Kbau becomes irazir 
? June „ Lakbji Yadav murdered 

? July „ Shahji conquers Puna and Konkan Is 
> attacked by I ijapnr 

*?t)ec , Shahji joins Mughals 

? Mar 1631 Mughals hesiege Parendaunauecessfulljr 
? Dec „ Burhan Nizam Sbah releases Path 

7 Feb 1632 Tath Khan murders Burhan, and 

crowns Bahadur Nizam Shah 
? June , Shahji deserts Mughals 
? Nov , Path Khan offers submission to Shah 
Jahan Shabjt joins Bijapuns 

1633 February, Mughals besiege Daulatabad, 

Shahji attacks them. 

„ 17 June Daulatabad (with Bahadur Nizam 

Shah) capitulates 

Aug Murari weighs an elephant at Tnlapur 
l Sept. Shahji sets up Murtaza Nizam Sbah II 
Nov Shahji raids environs of Daulatabad and 
Bidar , is pursued back 

1634 February, Shuja besieges Parenda Raises the 

siege in May 

31%— 3 


1633 

1636 


November Shahji creates disturbance near 
Daulatabad Is espelled and chased by 
Khan i Danran in Jan —Feb. 1635 

Civil war between Khawas Khan and other 
Bijapan nobles 

rw v„«. ? 1 Khawas khan murdered 

Oct Nov ? ( Muran p 8D< j It execQted 

Feb May Shahji attacked by Kban i Zamau 
and Sliaista Khan He besieges the Mughals 
in Jnnair city 

May Treaty of Peace between Shah Jahan and 
Bijapur 

Jane-Oct , Final Mughal campaign against 
Shahji, who makes surrender of Murtaia 
and torts and enters Bijapur service. 


T HE rise of the Bbonsla family is closely 
connected with the dissolution of the 
Ahmadnagar kingdom, within whose 
territory laj their homes, Hllora, 
Chamargnnda, and finally Poona, and to 
whose service belonged Shahji, his lather- 
in law Lakhji Yadav, and many of their 
relatives The declining fortunes of the 
dynasty greatly added Co the value of able 
and enterprising leaders of mercenary 
bands and gave them splendid opportu- 
nities of winning wealth, power, and large 
estates for themselves 

In August 1600 Akbar had captured the 
capital Ahmadnagar and sent its king 
Bahadur Nizam Shah (a nephew of the 
famous Chand Bibi) to a State prison 
But the entire kingdom w as far from being 
conquered or even nominally occupied. 
That task required 36 years more boon 
after the fall of the capital, the Nizam 
Shalu nobles retired to the provinces, to 
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winch the Mnghals were not vet strong temtorv that \kbar and Jahangir had 
enough to penetrate and one ot them set wrested from tl e dynasty with so wncli 
up Harhan Nizam c bah (called Murtaza II loss of men and money Only the com 

by Finstah u 16o) a son of Prince Shah mandant of Ahmadnagar fort retnsed to 
Ah as king with Parenda in the south obey tl e traitor s order and loyally held 
as his capital This was done late m 1C00 the fort lor the Mughal Emperor 
or early in 1601 In a few years an 1 his happened at the troubled clo«eol 
Abyssinian slave named Malik Ambat Jahangir s reign On the death ^of that 
got possession of this poppet king defeat roval voluptuary (29 Oct 1627)^ Shah 
ednis rival nybks and made himself Te 
gent and de facto ruler of the whole 
kingdom Great in war and civil admim 
stration alike Ambar defeated the 
Maghals recovered the fort of Ahmad 


Jahau 'succeeded and in a few months 
hrmlv seated lumself on the throne and 
then turned to restore Ins authontv in tlig 
Deccan Nizam Sh3h w as called upon to 
o restore what kbauijahan had without 

nagar (about 1G09) waged successful prop r authority ceded to him 
wars with Byapur and brought nearly 1 1 e \izam Simla « az/r tried to play a 

the whole of the old Nizam Sbahi kingdom double ga ne He professed w ilhngness to 
under his sway He had three long wars restore the disputed territory, but secretly 


with the Mughal s in the reign of lahangu 
iu the second of which (1G17) lie was 
dtf ated and forced U restore Ahmad 
nagar and alter the third agreed to live 
on terms of peace with Delhi In tlic 
meantime he Ind transferred the capital 
and the puppet king to Daulatabad 


instructed his ottcers to resist the 
Muglnls n e result w is disastrous 
\nst Mngh^l arnwc* under \b!e geuerali 
entered the Deccan Shall Jahan secured 
tl c ncutraliti of Djipnr bv ofienng its 
kin„ » slice ot the Nizam Slinlu territory 
In 1028 when tl e Mughal v iceroy of t ic 


LaUijl \ndav was nn important general Deccan ndi anced to take possession of the 
under Malik Ambar and Shabji first fortofBir Path Khan treacherously sent 
saw service probably ns the commander Shaliii nn 1 a party of sihdars with 6 000 
of the small contingent of his fatndv in cavalry to make u rat 1 in East khnndesh 
the service of Malik Vmbar He must have and create a diversion in tie rear of the 
beenn petty captain during the rrgcnc.r of MugbaJs But an imperial olficcr Dariyn 
Malik Atnbar who died on 11 May IG2G khan Ruhcla who held a large yagir there 
when Shahji was only «ll years oil and he attacked the raiders slew many of them 
first tosc to independent an\ high com and tawebed the whole party from the 
mnnd only under rntli Khan (the son of Doab of tl c Tnpti nnd the Puma {Pidi 
who w is evilentlv Ins first Onhamnb 1 A 251 ) 
patron Prom 1G20 to If 20 Laklji The w r with the Mughals went 
\ndnv was on the «t dc of the Mughals ngamst lath klian nnd all the misfor 
nnd tl erefore 81 aljicould not liaic fought tunes of the kingdom were ascribed to his 
ns a member ollns father in law s force incompetence and ill luck HiS master 
Malik Ambar died at tie npe old age seize 1 tl e odium excited hi the ministers 
of eighty on I4tli May 1G2G and was n hut istrative failure to get rid of him 
succeeded in the war rsh p hr In son I ith Tie wlole court lad been alienated by 
kl nn an extremely lmughti incompetent bath khans Oierwcenmg pride nr 
nnl Uool thirsty man He made tie lentous m nopolv i f power "Besides Pii 


n stake of nhciuting 1 is friends lynn 
invn« on of 1) japur shortlr after the 
death of II rahim Add Shah (on 22 Sep 
3G201 • and the su ces»ion of h s — 


khans rnal Uaihil khan (another 
Aby«sia an. tvalik.J tva-d «j, wvwA bv% wwy 
into Nizam Shah s heart by presenting hut 
with his own wife a woman of marvellon; 


Mul nmmad kdil Shah n l 0 y domineered ernft and fascinating power (kbafi Klian 

khnu nainl FJr'tL M 1 r r Mrvn ‘k 381 > }} c «*'S«>0n ol Hamid khan 

}J n " ao Booi the \lugjnl po^eruor Nunm Shah trracberoutly arrested lath 
of the Deccan was h<avdy hrtlied by Nizam khan and threw 1 mi into^ prison at Dan 
a in II am d lutabad (Bnsaf/n— j— sn/atm 276) This 
:arly tn 1630 
i accession tc 

... an expcditioi: 

- — « ngamst Bjspor which according to tlw 


Shnb (khafi khan i 3bi 4J 

khan the Abysstman (minister) and 


e ”,, . 1 ;' ADjtsraian (minister) and trea event look place probably early i 
cherously gave back to him all the Hamid khan signaled Vs nec* 
fii^Up 1 b'r?'pIn i , ofVbc«»!^,V ' " 1 tl { ' vnzirlJll P fiy sending an ex 



the go«stp of Kliofi Khm li 385) was 
commanded by bis wife But the adven 
tnre was a failure (B S. 274 ) 

The imprisonment of bath Khan threw 
Nizam Slialn affairs into wor<e confusion 
than before all the otl er nobles took 
alarm and began to devise plans for 

honnnr rd r nf U. ,e ^ S' Vn ,Ue * a " d fomih 
honour Lakhji Yada\ Ray, who was 

Cf'the s'i n C | ^ f f” 0b,e ,f i, " d h ' gbest offic " s 
f e i l ?Si e ‘ for ,e, fp« c erTation began 

tb ( . t \t nk i? f i fle x, ngand tak,n 8 refuge with 
the Alughals Nizam Shah got 'cent r f the 

K^, to v°, k COUDse! w,th Ikh5as Kha ° 

ana tlatmd Khan, caving * \ndnv tj-,_ 

is old and experienced and knows oil ^hc 
6 «™ ts . of , State If he JO ,ns the 
Mughals, lie will cau«e us harm beyond 
repair They adviced him to imprison the 
SnM Shab ordered Tarhad Khan 

Safdar Khan and Moti Khan Khashala 
to arrest him Shortly after, w hen \adav 
ShfuTr™ to , tbc Audience Hall, Nizam 
Shah after a few minutes withdrew from 
Yad IS i htee Kh * aTi ? a " to Sether fell upon 
*? da £ J* ao and his son Acholji and 
snatched a waj their swords \adav Kao 
and Achnlji then drew daggers from their 
belts, faced the enemy, and fought 
desperately At last Yadav Rao was 
®* a ‘" b £ Saldar Klian, and Achalji, and 
some of their comrades also fell m the 
^rugglc Lakhji s brother Bithoji { or 
Nathuji), who had dismounted at the 
* Q««ugh Khan immediately 
after the affair fled to the Mughals 
Lakhji s son in law bhahji who w as then 
stationed near Parenda, on hearing the 
baste £ ed townrds Sangamner, and 
thence reached Puna plundering on the 
■way (Basntin , salatm 276 277 ) 

The Mughal official history briefly tells 
^US that Lakhji Yadav Rao had at first 
oeen a high mansabdar of the Empire 
having deserted Malik Ambar for the 
Mughal service in 1620, and received for 
and kls kinsfolk a total mansab of 
Tram cava,r 7* and had next (about April 
IbdO) gone over to Nizam Shah, who 
during an audience at Daulatabad murder 
ed him with his two sons, Achla and 
Kaghu, and his son s son Baswant 
(Bishwanath ? )Kao But his brother Jagdev 
and his son Bahadurji fled to their home 
Smdbkhed near Jalna And so also did bis 
heroic wife Girya (Bai), who, on hearing 
ofher husband s death, did not Io«e time 
m shedding womanly tears but quickly 
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gathered together her property and the 
remuoato 1 her family, and with great skill 

? 10R qin B I,cr " V to <»* 

i 408 310, K K i 427 , (A/ \J j 520 \ 

S,ndbkbcd th ey sent petitions 

them e m n tn e T r Shl ‘ Jahan ' ^0 received 
,' n t° b,s Protection and favour 
Lakhji s brother, son, and grandson were 
given zmnsabs in the Mughal army” with 
ha E ve\ai? Ulj , 136 ° ) , The nmrde?' mist 
521 523 ) K P 3Ce ear j ,n J une (AT U 1 
We now turn to the history ofShafm 

great^disH, h nS (Jut ! e 1G3( >) he raised a 
for^M dlsturbanc <\ plundered and took 
forcible possession of tlie Nizam 8 hn 1 i» 

tJm/o 7 a ™? nd some Add Shnln 

Si; F -r ” - h ^"pu°r. od on ee™ 


hill ofB on «« 
(? Rama ff ’ *?? Post. nj; 

* h '" He then dehwhld c?? a °°o Pm 
Halve and other canto?™ „i , dra R “°. 
their own contingents h,il army ' Vlt, ‘ 
Konkan, sending them f conquer Tal 
S;?) h.n,se,r rctn^rto'-C^ur W 

proteetmn^, Snn,?° s W R i mo R “™Icr the 
had -no strong nh« Juna,r . ond 

home, be bu.lt a newfa^ 8 ° w “ for a 
garb, on Bhimgarh Si?’ . named Shah 
ruined and deserted far ^ b . lcb was lying 

Making it h ls st ron°L, 1 , ° , l g t,me past 

five or six thousand 8 trinn.^ "jAw 
conquering the countr/ n ° P f r f ^. nd Eet to 
neighbourhood he brought iort *. ,n the 
grasp all the Ba/LiaMmSn urn ?" 0 h,s 
from Tunair nnri c fupinna) country 

nn K or J r„d r Da„ | d tah«# am ”'/ A hmJ 

great power ^b,d 27 S ) attel ”'<1 to 

Siftai “a h°”2 Wr 

Nizampui 


of Da bill and «e”rf ^“”"'7 % W.y 
Nizampiir, „ nd sonj “had Cbodtgao,,, 
placc^on tbit side, (non l" .P r “tnci|re 
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District) Siddi Marjan Inayetullah Khan, 
the Nizam Shahi Subabdar of Talkonknn, 
issued from Chanl and opposed them He 

was slam, his army defeated, and the Adu 
Shahis got possession of the whole country 
including the rich port of Chaul War 
continued— fresh Nizam Sliahi army arrives 
— Baji Dalve slain near Kolar— Nizam 
Shahis finally victorious, but their general, 
Siddi Saba, appropriates tbe conquests to 
himself 1 At this time many nobles urged 
Nizam Shall to restore hath Khan to the 
wozirship and thus strengthen his go\ern 
ment, ns the dreaded Mughal enemy was 
only waiting for an opportunity to crush 
him and lus State w ns m utter confusion 
lie agreed, released Fath Khan from prison 
nnd made bun w mir again, saying ‘ Guard 
my life and kingdom like your great 
father ” (About December 1631 ) Tbe 
change w as followed by a reform of the 
administration for a time and people 
hoped for the best But a few days after 
wards, Durban Nizam Shah was seized 
with insanity Tath Khan brought him 
out of the palace to his own house (former 
ly the mansion of Salabat Khan) for treat 
ment But the king died in two months 
and Fath khan was universally suspected 
of having poisoned him (If S 278 2S0 
230, Pad I A 442 ) This happened about 
February 1632 

Before this Shalip has petitioned tbe 
Emperor for permission to enter his 
service On receiving a favourable reply 
lie came over to tlie Mughal viceroy's 
camp (November or December 1630), 
with 2000 cavalry, nnd was created 
n Commander of 5000 with two lakhs 
of Rupees ns lus bounty , his brother 
Mmnji became a 3 bnzan nnd Ins son 
Sbambhujt a 2 hazan {Pad I A 327 32S ) 
After a short time he was deputed by tbe 
Mughal viceroy from Tnlnngi (near Poren 
da) to occupy the districts of Junair and 
Sangamner, (which had lx-cti given to him 
and Bczapnr {Ibul 331, 357) 
A little later he was ordered to stay nt 
Nnsik winch was in the jagrr of Khw 


Khan set up a puppet on the throne, 
Husain 111, the son of the murdered king, 
a boy of seven only (BS 286) At once 
the provincial governors and command 
ants of forts refused obedience to tbe king 
maker and his crowned prisoner Shabji 
seized this opportunity ot making himself 
great bv imitating tbe example of Fath 
Khan lie deserted tbe Mughal service 
(about June 1632), seized the districts of 
Nnsik, Trim hak, Sangainner and Junair, ns 
well as parts of Northern Konkan (Pad 
I \ 44J , B S 292 ) 

The Nizam Shall! qtladar of Galna (u 
W Khandesh) rebelled against Fntl 
Khans government nnd negotiated witl 
Shabji for the sale of the fort to him Bu 
the Mugbal viceroy of the Deccan heard o 
the matter and by heavily bribing tin 


qilndnr induced bun to sell the fort to (dj 
imperialists instead It was delivern^^ 
them on 7tli Oct 1632, after Sbalyi i 
agents had been sent back in disappoint 
ment (Pad 1 A 443 ) 

We shall here conclude the story of tilt 
death agony of the Nizam Shaln rnonar 
chy The Mughnls had got possession o 
most of its strong places— 13ir in 1628 
Dharur on 17th June 1631, Galna on 7tl 
Oct 1632 But their military career hat 
been chequered A Mughal advance undei 
Asaf Khan against Byapur in Dec 1G31-Juu< 
1632 had ended in failure, retreat, nnd t 
patched up pence Their siege of Pnrendn 
under Azam Khan, was unsuccessful, tlv 
Ihjapups sent a contingent under Miirnr 
Pandit to assist tlie garrison, the fori 
wn9 provisioned, nnd Azam Khan finding 
that no 'odder was available for 40 bule: 
round the fort, abandoned the siege nn< 
retired to Dharur (about Mnr^'. ’■vawv* 
A terrible famine desolat^U the Decca: 
throughout 1631 and 16S2, causing ir 
descnhable suflerttlg nnd loss of life ( Pnn 
\ A 342-364, HO 17 « S 287 ) 

Fath Khan after the murder c 
Durban Nizam Shalt (about Tell 1G3'» 
ya, nnnmnlh deleted by nil , miles I; 
the Deccan, nnd saw that the only mean 


Nnsik winch wasm the jn&r of Khw a the Deccan, nnd saw that the nnlv 
jnh Abul llassnn n Mughal officer (Ibid, ofsaving himself was to reel n M . V ii* ne ^ 11 
3C7) About May 1302 the trmhnW protection Tor tins he SitmnPd®" 
*»iV Khan sjnfiir which had been crnrte.1 Jnhan (nhoi.t the 'mddfc’S Im?, S £L? 

JST?. 1 '"?' h "" I»» S. 

p'^nShnt 


to Shabji, were transferred to rath Khan 
by order of the Lmpcror. nnd Shahji at 
once left the Mughal* (4 1 7 ) 

With tbe murder of Burhan Nizam Shall 
tl e last stoge of the Jail of the once 
rums Altnadnogar kingdom Tatli 
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Adil Shall sen tan army to aid the Mara tha 
chief iu wresting Daulatabad from Fath 
Khan’s hands. Fath Khan wrote to the 
Mughal viceroy, Khan-i-Khanan. Maha- 
bat Khan, “Shahji is coming against me ; 
there is no provision in the fort and it 
cannot hold out for a day. Come quickly 
andtnkeitand save roe: I shall become 
a servant of the Emperor.” Mahabat 
sent an advanced force by rapid marches, 
and himself set out for it (on I January 
1633) with 40,000 troops. Meantime 
the treacherous Fath Khan had repented 
of his oiler to the Mughals, made terms 
with the Bijapuris. Muhammad Adil 
Shah decided to aid Nizam Shah in his 
last hours against the common enemy, 
the insatiably ambitious Emperor of Delhi, 
and sent a vast army under Raudaula 
Khan to reinforce the Nizam Shahis. The 
allies barred the path of the Mnghals 
near the village of Khirki (now Auranga- 
bad, and the Adil Shahis introduced into 
the fort 3 lakhs of bun and provisions. 
Fighting took place round Daulatabad 
and in the neighbouring district for five 
months, and in it Shahji, acting as a 
lieutenant of the Bijapuris, took a con- 
spicuous part on many occasions. Khnn- 
i-zamau, the son of Mahabat, drove 
Shahji away from Nizam pur (February). 
(Pad. 1. A. 496-520; B. S. 287-289.) 
But the latter and other Bijapari officers 
continued to hover round the Mughal 
camp and cause constant harassment and 
loss to them. Khan-i-Khanan Mahabat 
Khan himself arrived on the scene on 1 
Mnrch and after severe struggles invested 
*'tbc fort closely. Fath Khan made a 
despairing appeal to Adil Shah to send 
him food and reinforcements, promising to 
>58*. VwX. ’whs*. Y&w , sct!v 

p. large army nod vast quantities of pro- 
’Visions nnd' other needments to the fort 
under Murari Pandit, about May. (Pad. 
I. A. 496-520, B. S. 2S7-2S9.) 


begged him to send the provisions .in, 
Murari replied by calling upon him to 
cede the fort to him first. Fath Khan had 
no help but to make terms with the 
Mughals, and at last on 17th Jane 1633 
surrendered the impregnable fort of 
Daulatabad with all its treasure and war 
material to Mahabat Khan. Husain, the 
last of the Nizam Shahi kings, thus fell 
into the hands of the Mughals and was 
sent to Gwalior to end his days in the 
State-prison there. { B . S. 290-291 ; Pad . 
I. A. 52S-540.) 

The Adil Shahi troops now left the 
environs of Daulatabad, covered with 
failure and humiliated in their master's 
eyes. Murari was severely censured try 
Kbawas Klian, as the blame for this 
miserable result was laid entirely on him. 
(B. S. 293.) 

The Nizam Shahi dynasty was now 
extinguished. Its local officers set up for. 
themselves : Srinivas Rao at Junair, Siddi 
Saba Saif Khan in Talkonkan, Siddi 
Ambac at Jinjera-Rajapuri, Siddi Raiban 
at Sholapur. (B. S. 294.) Shahji Bhonsla 
retired from the walls of Daulatabad to 
Bhimgarh (July 1633), and seized all the 
Nizam Shahi dominion from Pnna and . 
Cbakan to Balaghat and the environs of 
Junair, Ahmndnagar.Sadgamner, Trimbak, ' 
and Nasik, and collected a force of seven 
or eight thousand cavalry, with which he 
plundered all sides. The new Mnghal- 
commandant of Daulatabad, IradatKhan, 
wrote to Shahji through Alaloji Bhonsla • 
to join the Emperor’s side, promising him 
very high maasabs for himself zmd his song 
and the granting of ererv cue of bis 
demands. He knew that if Shahji could be 
enlisted in the imperial serrimaod theNizam 
\«crrNwrj tcSA remp:eh "by the 
Mughals through ShaHTs help, it would 
greatly enhance £3 crc credit with the 
Emperor. Bit Sa%v "iko was one or the 
cleverest, rac 
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ofjunair, Judhan, Sunda {?), Bbor, Parts 
garu (?), Harsgarb ( ? ), Mil bub and 
Khuj (?) 

He next removed the puppet Ling 
Murtaza from Bbimgarh to Junnir, and 
lived there himself in great wealth (seized 
,r< ? m the property of Snnivas Kao and 
other rich men of the place) Some twelve 
thousand of the dispersed old troops of 
the Nizam Sbalu kingdom now gathered 
under him Mnhabat Klian found that 
the capture of Husain Nizam Shah III and 
ms capital had not finished the business, 
but Shahji had renved the trouble So 
war was declared against Shahji and Adil 
bhah A large Mughnl army was sent 
/ >r,nce Shuja to besiege Parenda 
(24 Teb 1G34-), which Adil Shah hud 
gained by paying its Nizam Sbabi qtladar 
three lakhs of hun But Murari brought 
relief to the fort, and the siege was abam 
doned by the Mttglmls in May (Zfi 298, 
Pad I U 3G— 45 ) 

Meantime that is late in 1633, Shnbji 
having assembled his troops near Aliuiad 
nogar, had been looting the environs of 
Daulatabad and Bidnr and closing the 
roads to gram-dealers nnd other wax. 
faros A Mughal detachment teas there 
hum " nt , Vi ra '“K' Chamargunda, the 

“"'.of * 3 ' hlionslae and “’then take 
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rockets, and about 3000 men as prisoners 
The victorious Kino 1 Dauran returned 
to Ahmndnagar ( February ) ( Pad I B 
G8 69) 

Next year, Shabjaban bimself armed at 
Daulatabad (21 Feb 1636), and launched 
a vast force of 50 000 troopers, to overawe 
Golkonda invade Bijapur (if necessary) and 
crush Shahjt One division of the army, 
under Khan i Zaman, was to ravage the 
home of Shahii at Chamargutida and then 
wrest the Konkan from him Another 
8000 strong, commanded by Shaista 
Khan, was to conquer Junair fort, San 
gomner, Nasik, and Trimbak ( Pad I B 
135 137 ) 

The division under Khan i Zaman 
earned on a successful campaign against 
Sbahji during March, chasing him through 
Paragaon to Lauhgarh in the parganah 
of Puna, then belonging to Adil Shah and 
situated across the Bhima Shah Jahan’s 
orders having been not to pursue Shahji 
if he entered Bijapur territory, the Khan 
stopped there One of his officers captured 
the walled village of Charaargundn At 
this time Khan i Zaman was recalled to 
join the invasion of Bijapur (160162) 
Shaista Khan armed at Sangainner on 
8 March 1636, and wrested the parganahs 
of the country from the hands of Shahji’s 
son and other owners, expelling the enemy 
from the district Leaving Shaikh Faria 
as thnnihdar there lie went in pursuit of 
the enemy to Nasik The Marathas fled 
from Nasik to the Konkan Shaista Khan 
detached 1500 men to occupy the Junair 
region nnd punish the enemy At this 
time an imperial order recalled the general 
ter the defence of Ahmndnagar A detach 
inent from his nrmy had taken the town 
of Iunair from Shaft's servants and an 
i pother had gone towards Mahuli where 
r the enemy was reported to he present 
\t this time Shnlijt's son [Shamhlni?] 
joined him near Chamarguncln, and then 
with a parti ns escort set off for the fort 
of Junair, where his family was living 
When [Shambhu] arrived near Jnnair, the 
Mugbals sallied forth from the city and 
attacked him many being slain on both 
sides Immediately nfter hearing the news, 
Shaista Khan sent 700 men from his stde 
to reinforce the Mughals at Junair These 
men ent their way through the Marathas 
whobarred theirpath, entered Junair (city) 
and strengthened its defence la fact, the 
Mughal force in Junair wasclosely besieged 


and driven to sore straits by shortness 
of prousious and fodder Shaista Khan 
at once hastened to Junair, beat and 
chased the enemj back to the hank of the 
Bhima river Baqar Khan was recalled 
from the Konkan to the defence of the 
city of Junair, and Shaista Khan set out 
to meet the Emperor at Daulatabad, 
21 May ( Pad I B , 148 151 ) 

The campaign against Shahji was thus 
brought to a premature close, because 
Bijapur had defied the Emperor and the 
main Mughal forces had to be diverted 
against that kingdom However, in May 
next Bijapur made peace with the 
Emperor, one of the terms being that 
Shahji was not to he admitted to office 
under Bijapur unless he ceded to Shah 
Jahan the forts of Junair, Trimbak and 
some others still in his hands (My History 
of Anrangzib, I 40 ) 

The Emperor was now free to turn 
his forces against Shahji The campaign 
was reopened in July and proved a com- 
plete success, as 1 have described in detail 
in my History oi Aur'wgzib, Vol I pp 
4G-48 Shabji capitulated in iort Mahuh 
(which he had some eight months before 
secured from its q ihdar Minaji Bbonsla), 
he entered Buapur service, gave up to 
the Mughals the shadowy king Murtaza 
Nizam Shah, together with Junair and six 
other forts still held by his men (Pad 
I B 22C 230 ) 

From the above facts of Shahji's 
early history it will be clear that he 
received a crushing blow to Ins fortunes 
in the fall of bis patron Path Khan 
and the murder of his father in law 
Lakhji \adav Rao about June, 1630, 
and that though he afterwards asserted 
himself ux the Pno.aN.as.vL xe«vww, -A. 
was only as a petty plunderer, and his 
rise to pow er and prestige, as a king maker 
and wiehler of the legal authority of the 
Nizam Shahi State, was due entirely to 
the support of Khnwas Khan and the 
resources of the Bijapun kingdom Murari 
Pandit, the favourite and right hand man 
of that Bijapun uazir, played a most 
important part in the early life of Shahji 
He had first met Shahji as an enemy . 
(Aug 1630), but soon came to cherish a 
personal affection for the young Maratha 
chief and a lugh opinion ofhis ability and 
intelligence The story of Slnhji having 
taught Murari (August 1633) how to 
weigh an elephant, is well known. 
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history of the rise and fall of Khawas 
Khan (and of Murari with him) is there 
fore an inseparable part of the life story 
of Shahji 

Sultan Ibrahim Ac] il Shah had a favourite 
slave of the Marntha race named Daulat. 
yar (created Daulat Khan and com 
mandant of the capital), whom he in 
structed, just before ins death to place the 
crown on the head of his second son, 
Muhammad Add Shah Danlnt accom 
plished this change of succession (22 Sep 
1G2G), blinded the eldest Princ , Danish, 
and confined his son Ismail in fort Udgir, 
(B S 272 , Pad I B 219) Thereafter 
Daulat Khan, now entitled Khawas Khan, 
ruled Byapur as regent and virtual king 
His policy (like that of hi9 old master) 
was to prop up the Nizam Shahi kingdom 
ns the only barrier between the dreaded 
Mughals and themselves For this reason 
Add Shah and lus wazir forgave a 
thousand acts of ingratitude and wanton 
aggression on the part of Nizam Shah nnd 
helped him with men, money and provi 
Btons every time he was attacked by tli 
Mughals Mustafa Khan the rival of 
Khawas, was the only noble of Byapur 
who advocated a policy of alliance with 
the Mughals for dividing the heritage 
of Nizam Shah (B S 281 283 ) At last, 
after seveu years of virtual dictatorship 
Khawas Khan provoked a civil war in the 
State by his haughtiness greed of power 
and incapacity He suddenly imprisoned 
his rival Mustafa Khan in Belganm All 
the other nobles who were smarting under 
the ill treatment of Khawas and his 
creature Murari, were instigated by the 
king to overthrow him They wrote to 
Khawas to dismiss Murari who was 
universally unpopular Khawas refused 
Immediately a civil war brol e out 
Khawas intrigued with Shah Julian for 
help sending his envoy Shaikh Muhmddm 
Dabir to Agra His enemies gathered to 
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gether at Gulbarga under Randaula Khan, 
who was soon joined by Radian from 
Sholaptir The mam army of Khawas 
was sent under Murari to suppress Kaghu 
Pandit, but after attacking Kaghu at 
Dewalgion it was routed, and Murari 
took refuge with the Naikwar of Dharwar 
Add Shall instructed his petition bearer, 
“J 1 Abyssinian named Siddi Raibnn (not 
-Malik Radian, the governor of Sbolapur), 
to put nn end to Khawas When the 
hated minister was coming out of the 
court, the conspirators fell on him nnd 
stabbed him (fcte in 1G35) The w ounded 
man made his way home, hut his doors 
were broken open and lus head cutoff 
Mustafa Khan was now released and 
restored to the premiership [ He had 
been the titular wazir even during 
Kbawas's usurpation of power 1 (US 
299 302) J ' 

Murnn lost all his power after the death s 
of lus patron He was arrested by the 
local ofucer of Hahhal, and sent to court 
in chains There he opened his mouth in 
foul abuse of the SultaD, who ordered his 
tongue to be cut out, the prisoner to be 
paraded in a cart through the city, and 
then lus joints to be hacked ofl one after 
another This happened one month after 
the murder of Khawas Khan ( B S 302 ) 

The history of Shabji after he had 
entered Byapur service and the part he 
played in the conquest of the Karnatak 
for his master (from 1G4G onwards), are 
better known and will not be treated here 
jADUVATil SARKAR 

[Query Muran’s father was named 
Jagdev, and his son was most probably 
the Yenkatndri who about 1G78— 80 took 
an important part in Byapur affairs as the 
right-hand roan of the regent Siddi 
Masaud Does ttie family still survive 
anywhere in the South Maratha countn ’ 

-J S] 
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SONG OF 1HE ARYAN SETTLERS 

Plains of the Panjab ' blue as the sea, 

Land of the Tire Rivers 1 turn we to thee 
Leave we Himalaya, Home of the Snow , 

Indus hath called us , gladly we go 

Plains of the Punjab 1 shimmer and shine 
Silentlj roll those blue billows of tlnne 
Silcntlv break ’ncath thv mountains, sun kissed, 

In foam of the white cloud, in spraj of the mist 
Plains of the Panjab ’ Silver and gold 
Wander and wind thy Five Rivers of old , 

Threads for the broidcrer laid on the gow n , 

Five Milky W ays in a heaven dr opt down 
Plaius of the Panjab ' High is the nm 
Of the cap that enfolds thee distant and aim 
Lie thy five w aterw avs We arc afire 
To slake m their bonntv our thirst of desire 
Plains of the Panjab ' blue as the sea, 

Land of the Five Rivers ' turn we to thee 
Leave we Himalaya Home of the snow 
Indus hath called us gladlj wc go 

M \oung 

Palwal, Punjab 
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W E welcome tin* new editioo of Mr Snrkars 
well known work In this edition the book 
. has been enlarged largely re written and 

brought np to date A short but ilium mtmg chnpter 
tin the economic efiects of the war norm India at the 
end of the boob *,11 1* found useful The Preface 
which used to be sneb a noticeable feature of the earlier 
editions ha* been omitted bnt the general get np of 
the book bas been much improved It speaks well 
of the publishers that in spite cf these improve 
ments nod the exorbitant rise m the price of paper 
and printing materials the price of the took has not 
beta enhanced 

The work u based almost entirely on the svUabut 
f n re ^, for .i 1,e . Th rd P «P «• or B A Economics 
Calcutta bmversitv It is mainly Intended 
to help the Imivervity undergraduates to pass the 

3917 S ,? rk £ f M A -Fourth Ed tion 

PfKeRs 1 ” M C Sarkar flnJ Sous P P 3’* 

32 a 4— 4 


B »« Economics, and It 

* null not be lair to judge it by any other standard 
n Q ll V to * latJcn ‘* trh,ch is incontestable 
Bnt Mr Sykar frequently makes use of his own 
powers of observation and analysis and this ra res 
rtetoAfar.lK,™ the level of an ord.oarj cram 
book To the general reader the warn value of tie 
book (aoart Irom >(s value ns a compendium of much 
"'“J 1 ' ond trustworthy information) lies ,n the 
fact that in It are embodied Mr SarLar ■ views on 

discussed politico-economic 

questions of the day, such as the nature of the Indian 
land revenue Protect.on, Home Charges, gold 
currency etc Mr Sarkar has the courage of h.s 
convictions and is an extremely able exponent of bis 
FVT* j The reader will not feel inclined to with 
bold admiration from him for the masterly way 
which he supports his own positions, though he mar 
not see eye to eye with him in everything This 
also makes it very difficult to argue against 
we snail how proceed to examine his t ews on 
subjects in some deta 1 
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Mr. fesrVflf consllers the discussion regarding 
the nature of the Indian Ua l revenue merely n * pro- 
fitle** war of words " He quotes with approval 
the view of Campbell— which seems to b* also his 
own new so far as It can be traced through the 
mas* of divergent opinions died— that the disciac 
tion between n tas and a rent Is merely a matter of 
nmount ; If the land reveuue assessment is so high 
as to absorb the whole of the economic rent, then it 
lift rent, otherwise It is a tas (p '151) This is 
merely shirking the renl point at issue and can 
hardly be called a scientific explanation of the pheno 
mcnou The Indian land revenue may not satisfy 
nil the canons of tasation, and it mny not, in prac- 
tice, conform to all the requirement* of the theory of 
rent But it is hardly accurate to call it both a 
rent and n tas— for the distinction between the two 
is not one of degree but of kind An assessment 
may be a rent though it doe* not "absorb the whole 
oflbe economic rent ' In fact, it is only In countries 
where there Is no friction to free competition in lsnd- 
nad such countries are rare-tbnt the payment 
demanded for the o*e of land equals the economic 
rent In the same way, nn assessment may be n 
tax if a heavy one, though it take* away the whole 
of the surplus profits Of course we may get rid of 
the difficulty by saying with Bailable, that the 
Indian land revenue belong* to neither class but 
resembles tbe dues of n feudal lord Hut apart from 
the fact that such a medueral conception of the 
Indian land revenue is not likely to meet with tne 
approval of either tbe Government or the people, it 
Is not strictly in harmony with the actual facts as 
we know that feudal dues were more often levied so 
services of various kinds than in money or the pro 
dnee of the soil , and when these services came to be 
commuted into money payments in the later middle 
ages rent emerged 


The discussion of tbe question of the Indian land 
revenue is bound up fundamentally with another 
question, vir., who is the ultimate owner of the land 
If the question of the ownership of the aoil could be 
decided, the problem would have beco .olved once 
for nil Rent is the payment made ‘ O ‘be owner o, 
tbe land by the person who use* it ' or the h 
which it renders— it Is the surplus over *b* total 
expenses of production If tbe ' OT « rDra '° t n * I f I rc J h ' 
owner of the land in India, land revenue w°u'dt*n 
rent.no matter whether the assessment amounted 
to the whole (as some Indian ecooomists say) or 
only n part (as Government apologists say) of the 
true economic rent If. on the other hand, the 

people are tbe actual owners of the land which they 

cultivate, land revenue is a tax. it cannot be a rent 
Bs a tax is an assessment levied by a Government 
upon tbe property of others, while a rent Is a receipt 
from one's own property Bat unfortunately the 
question Of the ownership of land in India is not 
capable ol easy solution, there is no universally 
'“cognised custom or tradition, and the two schools 

of Indian economic thought— one of which »' ™ay, 
n r a better name, call the official school, 
indthe other, the non official school-generalfy hold 
diametrically opposite views in the matter 

In tbe absence of this supreme test, we roust try 
to decide the question by reference to the character 
nod policy of tbe assessment itself It seems to us 
that the discussion is not one of mere academic 
Interest, as Dr Bauenea says 1 i Stndj of Indian 
Economics, Second Edition p 213), oc "a profit 
less war of words," as Mr Sarkar puts it (p 354), 
but has great practical value, as on tbe true scieati 


fie eolation of Hu* question will depeoil whether tbe 
Indian Goreram'ot can fairly and without uodae 
hardship claim tbe whole of the economic rent as 
land revenue If the land revenue is really a rent, 
the Government is not only entitled to the whole 
surplus produce of the soil— the deduction* for tfci 
erpensesof cultivation, including tbe remuoeratioa 
of the cultivator hlmsrlf, being made on a liberal 
scale— Imt shoal! take ft- Tor the cultivator, unless 
he hold* the land he cultivates in In* own right, can 
lay nocIAini to this surplus produce, and to allow 
him to have any share of it would be to put an extra 
burden in tbe shape of additional taxation upon 
the shoulder* of tbe non agricultural classes of the 
community, fir which there can be no justification 
In our own humble opinion, the land revenue 
■houl), from the point of view of economic theory, 
be rrgnrdeJ os n tax rather than as a rent, and for 
the following reasons —The land revenue ia India ha* 
always (even from long before the days of the British 
occupation of the country. Tide the Imperial Gazet- 
teer, Vol IV) been looked upon as a first charge upon 
the produce of the land Now, rent cannot be a first 
charge upon the produce, it f« rather of the nature 
of a last charge it is a surplus, aod rent does not 
emerge unless this surplus occurs It is, as we have, 
already said, what remains over after all the other 
expenses of production (including tbe remuneration 
ofthe farmer for his own labour) have been met Jf 
nothing remains over, no rent can a* a rale be paid 
Bat in India cultivators have always to pay tbe laud 
revenoe whether the laud yields any rent or not, 
whether custom of free competition is the dominant 
feature of the locality This shows that from the 
point of view of economic theory, the Indian land 
revenue is not of the nature of* rent which is a last 
charge upon the produce, but is * tax which is a first 

Cl> Fmm the universal character of tbe imposition it 
also fotlows that the land revenue becomes, at It 
were, a part ofthe general expenses of the cultivation 
of land and enters into the price of agricultural pro- 
duce (vide, Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Eco- 
nomy) Now, a tax generally enters into and raises 
tbe price of the commodity upoa which It Is levied. If 
not by Its full amount, at least by a part But true 
rent can never do so Economic rent is governed by 
tbe price ofthe agricultural produce, the price ofthe 
agricultural produce is not governed by rent. Tbe 
Indian land revenoe, by catering into the price of 
agricultural produce, also establishes its kinship to 
rent Besides, the fact that the Gorernment does not 
by its own ndmission, even when hard pressed for^. 
revenue, demand the whole of the economic rent 
as land revenue — though as already pointed out it- 
would be justified in doing so and would inflict no 
hardship upon the people— but resorts to devious and 
wasteful methods of taxation to make good the den 
cit, seems to indicate that tbe Government itself does 
not, at bottom, regard the land revenue as a rent 
but as a tax upoa agricultural profits or income 
which should not ordinarily exceed a certain well- 
defined maximum 

We shall now bring this part of our review ton 
close with an extract from Badea Powell, by umrrr 
sal recognition the greatest authority on the land s 
tenure systems of British India “The British Gov 
ernment has everywhere," he says, “conferred or 
recognised a private right ia land, and ia large areas 
of the country— Bengal, Ondh, and the whole of 
Northern India, for example — it has expressly fl®* 
dared the proprietary rights of the landlord 
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tillage owners It is then impossible to say broad 
Jy tliat the state takes a rent from the landholders 
regarded os tenants. The Government ts certainly 
not the owner . The utmost it does is to regard 
the land as hypothecated to itself as security, in the 
last resort, for the land revenue assessed upon it ’ 
He continues ‘After the Government has so dis 
tine tty conferred proprietary rights in land any later 
use ol the term ‘universal landlord applied to 
Government can only be in the nature of a metaphor 
The only function ol 11 landlord that the Government 
exercises is the general care for the progre«s of the 
state, making advances to enable the cultivator to 
sink wells or effect other improvements, advancing 
money for general agricultural purposes, suspending 
or remitting the demand for revenne owing to famine 
or calamity of season ' And he concludes thus 
* The land revenue cannot, then, be regarded as a 
rent, not even in the Raiyatv. an lands I should 
be inclined to regard the charge as more in the nature 
of a tax on agricultural incomes (Baden powell, 
Land Systems of British India Quoted by Dr 
Hancrjea tn bis Study of Indian Economics) 

Passing on to tne subject of Protection we find 
that Mr barkansan out and out Free Trader He 
would not even have a modified system of Protection 
for Indian industries W e ourselves are not in favour 
of Reciprocity, Imperial Preference and other such 
devices of the Imperialist School, which, we believe 
would do more harm than good to ludian interests 
The pteseot system of Free 1 rade would be preferable 
to any such new faogled scheme But we believe that 
a moderate system of Protection, graduated to the 
needs of Indian industries spread over a number of 
years and reduced gradually so as to leave the coun 
try again free ol all trade restrictions save those 
required for revenue purposes after a few decades, 
would bcneGt many of the Indian industries We 
know the practical difficulties in the way of the adop- 
tion of such a scheme, bjt they are not of a kind 
w hi h a paternal government like that of India could 
not overcome History teaches us that Protection 
once adopted is very difficult to shake off , vested 
interests arc created and they clamour against any 
return to the old system of Free Trade but history 
also teaches ns that few countries have been able to 
develop their industries without some form of state 
aid, aad that the temporary loss to a country is 
compensated many times over in the long run by the 
rapid growth of wenlth under a protective system 
We do not agree with Mr Sarkar that the Indian 
generally is so conservative in his habits, or so great 
un exception to the general run ol humau beings, 
i or so spiritually minded or indifferent to his own 
interests that he will not know a good thing when 
he sees it , nor is he, we believe, so inefficient or 
slovenly a worker— and in this belief we are support 
ed by the independent testimony of many foreigners 
who have come into daily contact with him in his 
work— that he will not be able to turn any system of 
Protectibn even partially to his owu advantage 
Almost all of us are familiar with one or two Indus 
tries «u which an extra 5 pc would make all the 
difference between extinction and vigorous life It 
Is true, as Mr Sarkar says, that Protection often 
exercises a bennmbtog or cramping influence upon 
f industries, but as a rule only when the protective 
duties are so high as to be almost prohibitive and 
the manufacturers are confident ol tbeir coiitmnance 
at the same high level. This and to a certain extent 
the scarcity ot coal and Iron, the two essential re 
quiwtes of all modern industry, were the main earn** 


of the decadent state of many French industries 
before 1860 (A protective duty of 100 pc was 
not at all a rare thing in the French tariffs of 
the middle ol the 19tb century) Contrasted with 
the French industries before the sixties of the last 
century, to which aur attention is drawn by Mr 
Sarkar stand the German industries of to day, 
whose development under a moderate protective 
system since the seventies of the last century has 
been phenomenal Of course we do not mean to 
imply that the entire credit of this development >s 
due to protection The Germans arc a very re 
sourcefnl and enterprising people, with wonderful 
powers of organisation, and we may be sure that 
even without Protection German industries would 
have been in a flourishing condition to-day Bnt 
very few people will deny that Protection has 
substantially helped this development Mr Sarkar 
says ' List wishes to continue a moderate protective 
duty till his country has reached the highest degree 
of wealth and power and can compete on equal 
terms with the most advanced industrial cations 
ol the world, that is to say, till the millennium 
arrives!" (P 326 The Italics are Mr Sarkar’s, 
notours) But has not this millennium for wishing 
whose arrival List is so blandly ridiculed, already 
arrived in Germany 7 lias not Germany reached 
the highest degree of wealth and power* and 
cannot she compete to day on equal terms with 
the most advanced industrial nations of the 
world > The interminable miseries of the present 
war only make us wish that this were not the case I 

Mr Sarkar 9 mam arguments against the adop 
tion of protection in India at present seem to be two 
in number First, our largest and mo«t flourishing 
industries, such as cotton, jute tea and coal, he says, 
caa no longer be called young industries and do not 
require protection protection to them now will 
b* an encouragement to slack effort and decline of 
efficiency (p 322) 

Mr Sarkar seems to have missed altogether the 
real significance of protection Protectionists do not 
advocate Protection for all industries pell mell. bnt 
only for those which are unable to compete without 
Protection with foreign manufactures in the home 
market (Subsidies, bounties, rebates, etc , have often 
other ends in view, but they are different lrom true 
Protection) Now, three of these Indian industries, 
viz , jute, tea and coal, have already a practical 
monopoly of the Indian market Even without pro 
te^tive duties foreign producers of these articles 
cannot compete with them m India. Protection to 
them would be superfluous As a matter of fact, 
the Government of India could not protect them 
even if they would, for in the absence of imports 
where would such protective duties be levied ’ Bat 
cotton stands on an entirely different footing Here 
foreign competition is not only present, but strong , 
and we believe that a small duty on imports or, 
what comes to the same thing the removal of the 
countervailing exci*c duty , would materially benefit 
the cotton industry It wonld not slacken effort, 
but rather encourage the growth of cotton mills 
outside Bombay and Ahmedabad where the industry 
is now principally localised 

Mr Sarkar a second argument against protection 
19 that certain other smaller industries, such as the 
manofteture of sugar paper, candle, soap, cigars, 
etc suffer from sach organic defects * that there* 
movat of the«e defects rather than protection i* 
what is necessary to foster them (p 323) It 19 
true that many of these industries are carried Oa -s.. 
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?"J" Yer J; ct « d<: *»«£ primitive condi lions ofraanu 
facture which wonld lu ninny casts g lve utaee to 

mcirZirr'^rn' n,eth °2* .f K the i ODU r ac 

nrofit t0 erabl * * ure of makmjr a Rood 

y, r ®“ , c , ut of . tb ' change but the fear of foreign 
competition stands in their way It is a well known 

rr: c / nct .i bat 8,Da " "' d ‘‘«^«c an norbe carmd 

" "" fconormcally as comparatively 


- efficiently 

R inherent "in thVR C vKfiim r «n n i' C are 8UC ^ lowest market price , nnd thts extra payment, 

n of th»» 7 “ f der whlcb the P ro constitutes n drain 

t be 


cecdcd in d )ing the same in coarse of a few decade! 
or generations if 1 cr Government had followed a 
similar policy And the payment which she has now 
to make annually to forcigu countries for this mis 
take or neglect constitutes a dram Secondly, it »* 
■aid that the price winch India has to par for 
services received is in somecases (eg , in the case of 
the foreign administrative ngenev), higher than their 


r"!i™ l * h lf Protection by guaranteeing to the 
n nfit t,; nrs . R ro *P*Ct of good and regular 
du°e th nU ' Ub<r of * ejts cabled them to intro 
heldfr. ,| C " ,Sar ? relor,us If protection .S with 
‘i'" ,b ” c industries till they have proved their 
!?!£,!& *£ r " n °™S nil their organic defects. • 

uld have to wait long indeed And when the 
organic defects have at Ian been removed suppos 
mg they coaid be removed the mauur-icturen would 
probably turn round and ask us to keep our pro 
blessm"s° our * c,Te5 « ^ey „o longer ricjuired its 

•ir^ r Sarkar * last point is that protection, to be 
elective roust be directed against British goods 
®! n " ln normal years these constitute about two. 
lairds of our total imports , and no reasonable 
man he says can expect a politically dependent 
country like India to be allowed to impose protec 
tivc duties on British goods But we expect such 
a thing, unreasonable os we may be considered to be, 
and what is more, our expectation is being slowly but 
surely fulfilled No one can say that some of the 
‘ * nposed by the Government of India 


recent duties i 


But would it not be more proper to look npon 
ns Mr Sarkar savs as 8 price which British con 
nexion inevitably entailed, a price which wc most 
pay to get a regular and uninterrupted supply of the 
best ability from abroad ? 

To point to the excess of ludia i exports ovei 
imports aod say that the whole of this amoam 
constitutes nu annual dram from the country as is 
sometimes done because we get do visible return foi 
it is simply puerile , and the only way to took upon 
such a statement is to regard it a* “ relic Irom the 
old bygone days of classical Political Economy 

when economic goods or wealth were not infrequent 

ly identified with tangible material objects Neverthe- 
less there is this element of truth lit the statement 
that a permanent excess of a country . expo m 
over its total imports (including precious metal,, 
is a sure index of national poverty 
If the industries of India bad _ 
nursed and attempts made 


administrative agency, it >» possible tiiat many of 
the stores which are obtalued from Europe might 
now have been procured In e»llr »od indigenous 
administrative agency couM w Ms^ ha ve ^v*ry jargely 


without any countervailing excise duties (such as the takca the place < f-»ae cos tllTTJtWjJ . agen cy, espe 
tobacco and the cotton duties ) are pare revenue dally in the lower administrative posRf'**Wli!£Ulfc < « 
duties, or that they have not mainly bit the British any perceptible sacrifice of efficiency to the conntty’s 
manufacturer These measures should have knocked administrative machinery The industrial develop- 
the bottom out of Mr Sarkar s belief meat would also have increased the country • wealth 

We now come to the question of the Home and resources, enabling it to contribute more 
Charges Here we ate glad to find ourselves in substantially to public and railway loans The 
general agreement w tli Mr Sarkar s views Tbe portion of the Home Charges which represents 
problem of the Home Charges is at bottom « very payments for such services (whether of men, money, 
simpleoneingood deal of brated controversy that has or materials) is a true economic dram But US 
raged round it in tbe past has been merely tbe result amount is quite indeterminate , what proportion 
of confusion of issues We borrow certain sums of it bears today to the total volume of the Home 
money for the construction of nnr railways irnga Charges cannot be ascertained a prion for tbe 
tion works and for other purposes from time to conditions which woutd haie made its payment 
time in England , we engage every year tbe services unnecessary have not been realised 
of a number of Europeans to carry on the admimstra lf x represents the total Home Charges and 
tion of the country in its various branches and lor y tbe portion of tbe Home Charges which coosti 
its military defence we purchase annually a certain tutes payments for services which we could not 
amount ol goods abroad to meet tbe requirements have reasonably expected to obtain in tbe country 
of onr administration Now, as long as we continue at this moment then the annual drnm'xy 
to purchase foreign goods and to requisition tbe That there has been n drain from the country 
services of foreign men and money, wc nmst be pre in this sense for a considerable number of year* past, 
pared to nay their due price Foreigners will not let there can be no reasonable manner of doubt 
ua have these things for love, and our payment if it Referring to tbe portion of tbe Home Charges which 
does not exceed the market price of the commodities represents payments for stores and for Interest oo 
cannot properly be regarded in the nature of a drain loans contracted abroad, Mr Sarkar says, ■ This 

It is a fair price for a fair service rendered Where portion of the expenditure could have been avoided 

then does the question of dram cotae in ? First it only if nil onr public and railway loans had beta 

Is said, that we have been too long dependent on raised in India and Lnglish made stores replaced by 

toveurn countries for men money and materials Tbe things manufactured in India both of which supposi 
’ * 1 — tion* are impossible ’ (p 2S1) It is one, thiog .10 


Government should have long ago taken active steps 
to have these things produced in India A national 
* l * te that of Japan, for instance though 
pt '? dcn , t l ,k « India, on foreign countries for 
supplies has by strenuous exertions succeeded in 
from ,i' v J e *r* w freeing itself very largely 
larger natu^P^ouAe, *£*5.. “ od * 


are a Die to do tins) and that 
India could not 

be! eve, Mr Sarkar * 


■ a India (fc 
things manufactured 
replaced— f >r that >* >■ 

meaning— boglish made stores 

altogether selfcontmned) «ad qhi^J ^ ad , nn 


inly have sue to say that she could not ba\ r shown 
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at all m these directions If the Indian Government 
had not followed a policy of drift, we verily believe 
that her many defects notwithstanding India 
would today have given a ranch better account 
of herself 

On the subject of a Gold Currency for India 
Mr Sarkar a views have to be gathered mainly 
from his criticism of the arguments of the opponents 
of the measure, and here we are compelled to pose, 
ranch against our will, as critic’s cntic, where we 
happen to differ from him The first objection 
urged against the introduction of a gold currency 
in India (we give the arguments in the order in 
which they appear in Mr Sarkar s book, pp 304 
et eeq ) is that the great majority of the Indian 
monetary transactions are for very small sums 
the people being so poor, aud consequently gold 
coins are unsuitable as a currency for India To 
this Mr Sarfcar says, “sovereigns cannot be a 
popular currency of daily use in our country, be 
cause a sovereign represents Rs 15, which is too 
large and inconvenient a unit for the needs of 
ordinary Indians Gold coins can come into popular 
use only in small 5 rupee pieces * (p 306) At the 
very next page, however, we read Inquiries made 
by Government in 1911 showed that in the Punjab 
and Bombay sovereigns are freely accepted by the 
peasants as the price of their crops and remain in 
active circulation as currency ” If sovereigns are 
"freely accepted ’ by even peasants and "remain >n 
active circulation ns currency” among them how 
can Mr Sarkar »3y that ‘ gold coins can come into 
popular use only in small 5 rupee pieces," that is to 
say, when they are so small as to be almost invisible 
to the naked eye ? It may be said that the peasants 
of Bombay and the Punjab who freely use sove- 
reigns are comparatively well to do people , but 
so are also Englishmen at ‘home’ who use sovereigns 
in the daily transactions of life The gold sovereigns 
W not “a popular currency of daily use even among 
"ordinary” Englishmen, though the English people 
are the richest in the world The mass of the 
English people, such as working class men earning 
wages of from £1 to 30s a week, always prefer to 
have their wages paid in silver, and the gold sore 
reign is to them an object ol almost as great a 
luxury as it is to the ordinary Indian But that 
has not led England to demonetise gold. The 
various kinds of mohurs, pagodas, etc , which used 
to circulate pretty freely in India before the East 
India Company made the 1835 silver rupee the 
sole unlimited legal tender com, had not, most of 
' them, a less intrinsic value than the English gold 
k-iovereign The extensive circulation of the ten 
rnpee note also leads us to believe that the sovereign 
is not a coin of too high a denomination for circnla 
tion in India. In (act. It was largely the fear of 
the sovereign proving too strong a rival to the ten 
rupee note that led the Cbamberlaia Commission 
to oppose the introduction of a gold currency in 
India. 

The second argument of the opponents of the 
gold currency has reference to the hoarding habits of 
the Indian people U is said that in the event of 
the adoption of a gold currency much of the gold 
would thus pass out of circulation altogether 
There is a deal of truth in this statement, but «t 
applies with almost equal force to the existing 
silver currency Besides there is plenty of evidence 
to show that the popular passion f»r hoardtog ts 
passing away, nod with the opening up of new 
opportunities of safe investment, whether in banks 


or in industrial undertakings, it may be confidently 
expected that very soon it will be a thing of the 
past. "Moreover," as Mr Sarkar very rightly 
points out, "it is a mistake to suppose that hoards 
are for ever withdrawn from circulation ; the money 
is often drawn oat and used in time of need.” The 
melting down of the gold coins for the making of 
jewelry, etc > might be stopp'd, or at least considera- 
bly reduced, by punitive legislation 

Thirdly, it is urged that gold coins will not be 
an addition to the existing volume of the country’s 
currency but will merely replace notes in active 
circulation, which would be no gain but rather a 
retrogression from the ideal currency system Mr 
Sarkar says that this view of Messrs. Lindsay and 
Keynes 1 follows Ricardo ’ and is “very sound ’ (p. 
308) One wonders how a mao of Mr Sarkar’s 
sound scholarship came to overlook the fallacy 
underlying the argument. Ricardo nowhere says 
that an ideal currency is a paper currency repre 
seating a token silver coin like the rupee (for, that 
is what the rupee really is) His view of an ideal 
currency was very different, as everyone who has 
read his writings on currency questions knows 
According to Ricardo the best currency was a paper 
currency which represented an equal value of gold or 
silver bullion Let ns quote one or two passages 
from his book ■ A currency is in its most perfect 
state,” says he, ‘ when it consists wholly of paper 
money, but of paper money of an equal value with 
the gold which it professes to represent The use of 
paper instead of gold substitutes the cheapest in 
place of the most eipensive medium, and enables the 
country, without loss to any Individual, to exchange 
all the gold which it before nsed for this purpose 
for raw materials, ntensils, and food , by the use 
of which both its wealth and its enjoyments are 
increased ” Again "Experience shows that neither 
a state nor a bank ever have had the unrestricted 
power of issuing paper money without abusing that 
power, in all states, therefore, the issue of paper 
money ought to be under some check and control 
and none seems so proper for that purpose as that 
of subjecting the issuers of paper money to the 
obligation of paying their notes either m gold com 
or bullion ” The currency system of India must 
pass through many stages before it can hope to 
reach the ideal of Ricardo s dream First, the 
country must have a standard gold currency In place 
of the present token silver currency , secondly, 
the paper cntrency of the con Dtry must be made to 
represent the standard gold coins instead of token 
silver rupees , lastly, the paper currency reserve to 
back this paper money must be held in gold or bar 
silver (preferably the former) and not mainly in 
rupees as at present It is only when these reforms 
have been introduced that the popular suspicion 
of the paper currency is likely to vanish entirely and 
paper can be expected to take the place of metallic 
currency to the extent that it has done, for instance, 
tn the continent of Europe or in 0 S A 

The next argument says that a gold currency 
would involve the immediate conversion of crores of 
silver rupees into gold and the cost of this conver- 
sion would mm the Indian Government. Mr 
Sarkar’s reply to this argument (p. 308) is rather 
feeble- He says, “MacLeod has clearly shown that 
no government is under an obligation to convert 
its subsidiary token coinage into gold to an unlimited 
extent on demand’ This is quite true if large 
quantities of tokeu coins, which ore not lull legal 
tender arc presented for co aversion at a time But 
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nereonal knowledge of the working* of the Atsocla 
tion as its first ex President I can affirm with 
utmost certainty that the ends an t object, of the 
leaders of the movement ore simply and solely to 
look after the interests of the Indian students and 

» “-&-■! >»' 

Statu taUtwdwOBatplendV 1 “missionary work in 
fostering cordial relations between America and 
India To this end the local chapters give public 
programs and enlighten American aud ences on the 
nresent day conditions in Hindusthan Sometimes 
the representatives of the Association visit other 
Clubs and societies and discuss Indian culture and 
civilisation from the angle of on Indian Moreover, 

the central organnation of the society which has 
Its own printing plant publishes a monthly period 
ell known as 2he ffmdustftmiec Student Just now 
the enterprising editor of The Student A C Chakra 
vartv has published a useful pamphlet known as 
’ Education in the United States of America. It 
urns valuable information on such subjects as 
Amrrican system of education the best way to come 

Is *£&£ star JrtiSjt 
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to lot. that th. SMa KSSUMJSfifUlr 
mental in securing an Indian booth tn the t sJsce 
\ fflned lodnstr.es on the Exposition 
Here were exhibited works of b.gh-cM.s 

Indian arts and ludnstnes J‘ efer . *?-- ln j Bi thaa 
history of international expos tion* bad , a , 

Indians and for the Indians India wa . j be 
appear as a tad to somebody else* do- the 
Panama Pacific Exposition India ®PP* f y ie 

own account \nd‘a* f t5L 

role played in this great fcst '^fL bv "he Panama 
Hmdnsthan Association was presented V «« meBlorl , 
Pacific International Exposition with a j f t 

t.ve brome medal Indians m America cw no ^ 

their heads high in pride fj”** [{* e of the Hln 

Such In brief arc some or the aetjv fortunate 

dusthan Assoc.at.on If* now pecnbnriy 
in having Doctor Rafiddm Ahmea - et „ OBS ,ble 
Doctor Ahmed who is 0«t»l Infirmary 

position of n dentist in •heForsytne wc lfare or 

of Boston is a tireless worker for M n f 

Indians in Amenca He pl*c« A^sal of ttaWe" whlS 
Association unreservedly at the d sp asking 

may need them They are yours for ^e mere a 
The Hmdnsthan ks.oc.at.on •“;* hote c f the 
to me the other day * is s »P'T B , a J tnt , Thev 
cosmopol tan • ns . t, " c ‘ " f a grattary of knowledge 
look upon the whole world ■* A ,/ j Q j ia olto 

to b. '» ori" “ „¥3 th. o.t... 

them alt m American nniversities 

ScnniNoaA Dose u a , Pu n 
Iowa City Lecturer in Political Science «n the State 
y s A University of Iowa, 
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powerful empire under * jtg „ rant j cur in 
Sedays Sm 

others Abdur Rassac a of Vjjaya 
from Persia, says, The J . eve jjts 
sugar is such that the pdpdof «* 
never seen a place like it ft , ^ that 

intelligence has never been > . t 

there ever existed anything to equal it in 


the world Another account states The 
streets and squares are very v. ide, they are 
consttntly filled .li « 
crowd of all nations and creeds There is 
infinite trade m the cite Facs, a 
Portuguese nho visited Vyayanagar m 
1520 gives a picture in Jus chronicles, of 
the at? at the height of its power under 
Krishna Deva, the greatest ofaints tings 
“What I saw seemed to me ns large as. 
Rome and very beautiful to the sight there 

were many groves ol trees jutbtn it, nna 
many conduits of water which flow m.o 
the midst of it, and r " 


i places there i 
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The Stone Car 


one thousand elephants’ m their size re 
sembhng mountains and in their form 
resembling devils “When the king went 
into battle he was dressed in most 
elaborate armour riding on lus golden 
saddle he wears n habit embroidered with 
sapphire^ and on lus pointed head dress a 
large diamond , he also carries a suit of 
gold armour inlaid with sapphires and 
three swords mounted in gold ’ 

During the period of 250 years the 
hordes of the Muhammadans were pre 
vented from overrunning Southern India 
by the forces of the Hindu power, united 
under the Vyayanagar kings Previous 
to the existence of this Empire Southern 
India had been dominated by the ancient 
Hindu dynasties, the Cholas, Pandiyans 
and Hoysalas The foundation of tlic 
Vyayanagar Empire in 1330 was the re 
suit of the combination of three states 
Warangal Dwarasamudra and Anegundi, 
and quickly developed into pow er as the 
near approach of the Muhammadans de 


minded ail united front on the part of the 
Hindu kingdoms Under Mahmud the 
Muhammadan kingdom had become a 
great power and threatened to add the 
kingdoms of the South to their conquests 
The History of Vijaymagar is the history 
of a brave attempt to stem this almost 
irresistible ti le 

After its foundation by two brothers 
Hinhara and Bukka, the city rapidly 
developed until it included practically ail 
the kingdoms of South India In I5G6 A D 
the decisive battle of Talikote was fouirfit 
and the power of Vyayanagar was com 
pletcly broken Kama Raja raised an 
army of one million men and 2000 
elephants At a discharge of copper coins 
from the guns of the allied Muhammadan 
kings hundreds of Hindus fell dead while 
an infuriated elephant dashing near the 
kmg caused the b'arers to drop the palan 
quia ta which lie was seated He was 
taken prisoner and lus head was struck ofl 
lus body Tirumnla, the sole sttrviyof of 
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Pampapati Tempi's 


the three brothers (led w ith 500 elephants 
laden with treasure equal to one hundred 
million sterling The next da\ the place 
was looted and within five months the 
whole was a nia«s of rums Never per 
haps in the history of the world has Midi 
havoc been wrought and wrought so 
suddenly on so splendid n city , teeming 
with a wealthy and industrial population- 
one day and the next seized pillaged and 
reduced to ruins amid «cenes of savage 
massacre and horrors beggaring descrip 
tion ’ 

There is a notable temple on the out 
skirts of the city proper Anantasamagudi 
Temple, ha\ ing a peculiar inner «hnne 
oblong in shape with a corresponding 
lengthy platform for the reception of the 
idol Tnc idol never took np its residence 
here and a story is told to explain this 
somewhat extraordinary event The 
temple w as built bv one of the kings of 
\yoyanngnr for the image of Anantascna 
A man was sent to conduct it to its home 
but the ged agreed to go only on condi 
tion the man did not look back to «eeif 
the idol were following But the mans 
curiosity was too great to be overcome 
he looked back and the idol refused to go 


further and Ins remained at Holula ever 
since 

The Palace Buildings were erected on a 
large scale and evidences are still to be 
seen of their former grandeur The Ele 
plian* Stables the Council Chamber, the 
Public i ffices are still m a good state of 
preservation and give the visitor some 
idea of the state of the Royal Househt Id in 
•the days of their power Several watch 
towers were built to overlook the enclosure 
and were doubtless used as a means ol 
defence 

The Dasara Dibba or Mahanavami 
derives its name from the tact that the 
platform was u«ed at the nine days feast 
called Dasara when tie king viewed the 
festivities in the grounds below The 
mural carvings round the basement are 
of great interest representing the shoot- 
ing of black buck ladies dancing in 
diaphanous skirts rows of elephants and 
other animals Jn one of the panels show 
ing n hunting scene a cross is carved, 
clearly a later addition It would be 
interesting to know whether this emblem 
of Christianity is due to the Portuguese 
who at this turc were so powerful at 
court In the near vicinity of the palace 
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prepared would not take op 
Ins habitation there owing 
to its grandeur being' of so 
overwhelming a nature It 
has been described as the 
most ornate of all there 
ligious edifices of the king 
dora There is now scarce 
ly a carving that has not 
been defaced The stone 
car in the enclosure of the 
temple is of particular , 
sacredness and not a few 
devotees repair to it and 
turn round the. wheels hop 
ing thereby to gam merit 
It is belie\ e(l that the car 
is cut out of solid stone 
OF espec nt interest are 
the Sati stones which are 
to be seen near one of the 
temples Tor ages it was 
the custom of the widows 
to immolate themselves on 
the death of their husbands 
thus satisfying that craving 
for sacrifice which has in 
all ages characterised Hindu 
womanhood A Christian 
Government has wisely 
abolished the practice and 
made such self-destruction 
illegal 

As the traveller visits 
these ruins and casts his eye 
over the scattered remains of 
this once glorious city the 
lessons of history are forcib 
ly impressed upon him A 
united nation was able to 
through a long period of 


AsADIssa nagudi Temple 

8 'Ev,d^o h f,Ke& C po.„„f t K e JiVlL ,S »fr 
•Yd” SS i. I&kssca 

^ thrbenutifuftemDle oV t nth^ this great empire to the world for the 


the image of \ittoba for whom it was 


ordained nations shall be ruled was the 
Pfimarj factor m its downfall 
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'THEORIES OF THE EVOLUTION OF KINGSHIP AMONG 
THE INDO-ARYANS 

By Narendra Nath Law, m. a fe u , Premchand Roychand Scholar 


XIII 

„ SECTION V (Continued) 

D(ti) 

The first croup or inst vnces criticized 

N OW, as to the first group which com 
prises two instances viz , a person 
among the Dinkas of the Upper Nile 
became the richest and the most esteemed 
and dreaded chief of the ki£ tnbe through 
his skill in ventriloquism, by which roars of 
fierce animals were made to emanate from 
a cage testifj mg to their stay there to guard 
the house of the ventriloquist The other 
instance relates that the ram maker almost 
invariably becomes a chief In the Lendu 
tribe of Central Africa. 1 

Dr Frazer appears to argue from the 
premises that btxause the ventriloquist and 
the rain maker hare risen to chicfships in 
two particular savage societies at the present 
moment, the public magicians of whom they 
are types must have done s > in the particular 
stage of revolution of human societies when 
monarchy came into existence giving rise to 
a theory applicable by its logical extensions 
to a good many civilized societies of modem 
times also It is a far cry from the condi 
tions of two savage societies ol the present 
time to the many societies brought within 
the application of the theory, separated as 
£ they are by ages and in some cases, by ex 
j tensive spaces. Before making an applica- 
tion of this sort, we should note the following 
points — 

D (ri) a. 

Does the collocation of sociological ele 

WESTS IN THE PRESENT SWAGE SOCIETIES 
REPRESENT THE SAME OR SIMILAR 
COLLOCATION THEREOF IN A 
PARTICULAR EPOCH OF 
THE REMOTE PAST t 

Is it certain that the present savage 
societies, or even the lowest savages now 
noticeable, represent the same or similar 

t See the first group of nuances in Sec 111, s *? nx . 


collocation of sociological elements as those 
of remote antiquity, and in the present case, 
of that particular epoch when the primitive 
political organizations were being replaced 
by monarchies ? I do not mean to say that 
the aforesaid savage societies do not preserve 
m them customs and institutions that had 
their origin in the remote past , I want it 
to be clearly understood that what I desire 
to be sure about is can it be asserted that 
the customs or institutions, beliefs or supers 
titions of the existing aboriginal societies, 
to whatever spheres of mental or sociological 
activities they might belong, and in what 
ever state of development or degeneration 
they might be, are in the same or similar 
state of relative progress or decay as they 
were in a particular epoch of antiquity ? is 
it not possible that some of them though 
now seen side by side did not come into 
being at all in the particular epoch, though 
the others were then existing ? Is it not 
true that the societies though now compare 
tivel> stationary were at one time more 
changeful and dynamic? 

It does not and public maoic wav not 

HAVE BEEN EXISTENT AT ALL WHEN 
KINGSHIPS FIRST CAME INTO BEING 

If this be conceded, we should admit 
that though in the two cases now under 
discussion, the ventriloquist, and the rain- 
maker are reported to have risen through 
public magic to chiefship, the practice of 
this class of magic as a profession may not 
at all hare dev eloped at the time when the 
political organizations of the savages were 
being replaced by monarchies through the 
non magician methods of kingship. It is 
One thing to assert that the customs and 
institutions of the extant savage societies 
are old or very old, and another to make, as 
in the present case a particular political 
phenomenon dependent upon and synchron- 
ous with a particular socio-nagical pheno 
menon. r 
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D (ft) b 

Dr Frazers magicians are not magicians 
PROPER BUT CONSCIOUS DECEIVERS 

Are the so called magicians of Dr, 
Frazer, who at last become successful in 
competition with their fellow practitioners in 
their endeavour to rise to the throne, really 
magicians ? There are Iona fide magicians in 
primitive societies who honestly believe in 
their own supernatural powers But they 
lag behind in the competition The persons 
who aspire to the throne, and are like!} to 
meet with success, or ultimately do so, are 
of quite a different stamp They are ‘ cons 
cious deceivers,” and 1 intelligent rascals," 
their success varying with the roguishness 
they can bring to bear upon their clients 1 

In the first of the two illustrations noticed 
before, the ‘magician* is nothing but a cheat 
imposing upon and terrorizing his credulous 
fellows principally by ventriloquism The 
successful “magicians’ are not magicians 
proper but impostors, who take to public 
magic as a convenient cloak to conceal their 
real character and acquire pelf and power 
from behind the disguise If mere deception 
be the central principle that ultimately 
procures kingship for the men through whom 
it operates, 'and public magic be but a make 
shilt to guise its evil nature and make it 

Ir DECEPTION BE THE CENTRAL OPERATING 
PRINCIPLE AND PUBLIC MAGIC A MORE 
DISGUISE, THERE CANNOT BE A TH1RV 
OP KINGSHIP UNTIL CERTAIN 
- QUESTIONS ARE SATISFAC. 

TORILV ANSWERED 

appear decent and respectable, it need not 
have taxed Dr Frazers genius and industry 
to convince us of the existence < f the 
principle, access as it has to all quarters, 
perhaps at all times, in some of the primitive 
aspirants to kingship But even here the 
-is whether it operated as the only 
dominant force, or mixed with other forces 
which occupied the principal position, and 
whether it could be incarnate as the aforesaid 
dominant force in the public magician whose 
very existence at the time of the origin of 
kingship is doubtful Until these questions 
are satisfactorily an* tiered, deception cannot 
be made into a theory 

t Ste Sec. II! 


SO MANY CASES OP TRANSFORMATION OF TM 

ROOUISH MAGICIAN RING,— -AN IMPOSSIBILITY 

It apears unnatural that in so many 
cases, the roguish nature of the 1 magician* 
would be transformed into its opposite on 
his accession to the throne Such transfer 
tnations may happen in exceptional cases 
but cannot be the general rule In 
confirmation of the above view, Julius 
Caesar and Augustus are cited by Dr Frazer 
as two of the most conspicuous examples 
To be thus transformed presupposes that 
the better side of the character should be 
exceptionally strong though kept in abejanee 
for a while and that it uould be able to 
assert itself at the very period when stronger 
and additional influences come into oppera 
tion by the obtainment of the royal office 
with all irs attendant allurements The 
higher nature instead of being able to rise 
up is very likely to be drawn down to the 
lower depths of evil Caesar and Augustus 
may have had their better side strong in 
them, but they as examples of the peculiar 
combinations of good and evil are rare at all 
times and all places Character of their stamp 
cannot be expected in every chief that devel- 
oped out of a so-called magician among the 
sava es, and such chiefs were not a few 
according to Dr Frazer. j 

A MAGICIAN PROPER NEED NOT ASPIRE TO 
KINGSHIP 

D(„) d 

A magician proper need not aspire to 
kingship, his own supernatural ^powers lit' ’ 
which he himsell believes are to him a 
kingdom much greater perhaps than that of 
a kmg He has effective powers over all 
things on earth and heaven , he can therefore’ 
make and unmake kings at will Mentally 
he is a lord of much more than what earthly 
"kingship can bring ft is an anomaly, and, 
.W3kws , > .V.Yom-u^ng-ftrm of fiis character as 
a magician to impute to him a non 
magicianly aspiration as Dr Frazer does 

A MAGICIAN PROPER UNFIT FOR KINGSHIP 
BY HIS VERT NATURE. 

D («) e , 

A genuine magician would most likely, 
by his very nature, be unfit for the perform 
ance of the civil, judicial, military duties 
attached to rojatty He has perhaps to bear 
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the joint burden of all the aforesaid classes 
of duties combined, differentiation not having 
commenced yet. Though the community or 
the state over which he rules be smatl, the 
personal attention he has to pay to all sorts 
of public affairs does not make it perhaps an 
easy task even for one who \v ears the crown 
in a primitive society The primitive king 
has to decide upon all matters of public 
importance settle disputes among his 
subjects, maintain internal peace, inBict 
punishments, regulate trading transactions, 
defend his own kingdom against external 
invasions, attend to many such serious and 
important works that presuppose the 
existence of serious intellectual and moral 
qualities in him A magician who lives more 
in an imaginary world of his own fabrication, 
who is given perhaps to trances and hallu 
cinations, who busies himself with spirits and 
demons than with the prosaic things of this 
earth is not likely to have the capacity to be 
a king and keep on as such 

Dr Frazer s magician theory of kingship, 
therefore, is not a theory concerned primarily 
with the magicians properly so called, but 
with cheats and rascals , and in the latter case, 
as I have already said, there cannot be a 
theory of the principle ol deception operat- 
ing as the dominant force through the dis 
guise of public magic for elevating a cheat 
to the throne until certain questions arc 
satisfactorily answered 

THE DEIFICATION or KINGS IN WAVS OTHER 
THAN THROUGH rustic MAGIC, 

E 

Hie public magician according to Dr 
Frazer, attains divmitj He becomes a 
chief then a sacred king., and lastly a god 
incarnate. It can by no means be contended 
d that public magic is the only road to divini 
iy We have noted the various other ways 
in which supernatural powers may be 
attributed to the sovereign It is but a step 
from these supernatural powers to his god 
hood, and the former easily leads to the 
latter Thus from the dmmt) of the kings 
of present savage societies, it can be inferred 
that it owed its origin to nothing but public 
magic 

SECTION VI 

Objections to tin I ndi vn application 

OP THE HVFOTHZS1S. 

We have seen that a sup-rnatural power 


attributed to the king of a modern civilized 
country cannot be indubitably taken as a 
relic of such povv ers possessed by his prims* 
tive predecessors who had attained to king- 
ship through their careers as public magici 
ans Dr Frazer draws an inference of this 
sort when, from the supposed power of the 
English sovereign of healing scrofula by 
touch, which he looks upon as a relic of the 
aforesaid kind in the face of the tradition of 
its derivation from Edward the Confessor*, 1 
he comes to the conclusion that the 
sovereign s primitive predecessors were public 
magicians He appears to draw the same 
conclusion in regard to France and many 
other modern civilised countries He quotes 
the Laws of Manu as an evidence of the 
supernatural powers of the ancient Hindu 
kings whose predecessors appear to be re 
garded by him as coming within the applies 
tion of his hypothesis along with the first 
kings of all the Aryan races from India to 
Ireland 

FVZN IP THE PRECSD1NG OBJECTIONS BE 
IGN BED FOR THE PRESENT AND THE 
HI POTHESIS GRANTED TOR SOME 
SOCIETIES REASONS AND EV1 
DE5CES ARE SEEDED TOR 
EXTENDING IT TO 
OTHER SOCIETIES 

Even if we ignore the preceding general 
objections and assume for the present that 
public magicians arc becoming kings in some 
modem savage societies and also jn their 
prototypes in the particular epoch of 
the remote past, is it not reasonable to 
expect that before applying the assump 
tion to other societies, sufficient reasons and 
evidences should be given to show that they 
ates oowvt vutMu. vts, vawge. The cowcesswm 
that the present savage societies, in which 
public magicians are seen to be becoming 
kings, had abo seen similar elevations to 
the throne in the past, does not involve any 
implied admission that in whichever coun 
try do we notice any supposed supernatural 
power associated with kingship, we must 
conclude that its kings, in the epoch when 
monarchies were coming into being had 
also similar origins The remark of Max 
Muller made in a different connexion is, 
with slight necessary alterations, very oppo- 
site in the present context and in regard to 
the application of the above assumption to 
l See TJ-,[Pl I, roL I p. j7o 
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India. * We know, 11 says he “from the Ian 
guages and from some of the complicated 
customs of uncivilized races that these so- 
called sons of nature have had man) ups 
and downs bef re they became what they 
are now yet no one has attempted to 
prove that their ups and-downs were exactly 
the same as the ups and-downs of the Aryas 
Granted that the Aryans must have been 
savages does it really follow that all wages, 
any more than all civilised races, were alike 
or that the A r> an savages acted exactly 
like other savages {in a particular field of 
human activity) ? Even modem savages 
differ most characteristically from each 
other Even if we were to admit that all 
human beings were bom alike their surroun 
dings have always been different and (the 
results of their influences upon actions) must 
have differed in consequence’ » 


The Indian examples have been collected bepork 
THEIR VALVES SHOULD BE WEIGHED. 

It therefore lies on Dr Frazer, as I have 
already said to adduce reasons and evi 
dene* before extending his h> pothes.s to 
India while deal ng in the different chapters 
of hi. works with the premises that make 
for his final conclusion, he adduces Indian 
examples which appear to supply the e.i 
deuces and argument. upon which the Indian 
oppl, cation of his hj pothesis « based These 
effiences hale been collected, and put in 
their proper bearings as consecutive links 
in the eham of argument in a 
<*{on I shall now proceed to weigh their 
values urtahm, and see what they amount 


The Indian instances criticized. 

The instances 1 under public n agic do 
not refer to it as a profession pursued by 
magicians for the good of the rommumt) 
The Brahman a student who performs the 

i For the reference see ten on i III 

RE. TUBLIC KACICTHE SUlKVARl VOW 

ShaXfan VOW for mastering the Mafia 
vcrS c 9 of the S&nai tda is 
hv*Dr 'p rarer on the authority of Trof Old 
entire as apubl.c magician wlo « prepai* 
Tg h.mlc!f P for bis profess.on This con 

. F Mu Muller 1 * Conlnh>l ont to Mr 
, FNBNur n 4V The 

cf jy » t n(( t!ie cimt t m the prevent 


elusion is v ery far from what can be gathered 
from the passages w hich lay down the rules 
for the performance of the vow Some of 
its observances may not be explicable, U 
ts betterto leave them as such without for- 
cing any interpretation upon them The 
Gobhila Gnhya Sutra say s that the perfor 
mance of the rules procures ram at the 
asking Be It so where is the evidence that 
the student utilized this power as a rain- 
maker for earning money and influence? 
The duties of a Brahmana are hard and 
fast comprising only the following ■— -(0 
study (li) teacht g (m) performance of sacri 
flee (iv) officiating at others sacrifices, (v) 
making gifts, and (6) acceptance of gifts 
from proper persons There may have been 
exceptions to this rule, which however do 
not negative the rule itself How coutd then 
a Br5hmana student become a professional 
rainmaker? The accomplishment of vows 
is said in a good many Sanskrit works to 
confer upon their observers many powers 
which may offer lucrative openings to the 
seekers of money and influence but the 
inference that those pow ers w ere made into 
professions is as delusive as tic powers 
themselves may have been visionary 
A few other points should be noted 
(i) The Gobhila Grth)a Sutra mentions 
the aforesa d power of tain making as a 
result of the performance of the vow j but 
it appears only as a by product of the per_ 
forma nee, the principal object of the vow 
maker being the mastery of the Mah nJtum 
verses and not the acquisition of the power 

(II) The S&nkkdyana Gnhya Sutra. 
does not refer to the pow cr at all Had It 
been a principal object to be achieved by 
the vow it would not have been omitted 

(III) The Gobhila Grt/ja S utra 
makes the observance of tl e rules regarding 
the wearing of dark clothes and eating of 
dark food optional, wl ich would never have 
been done, had tl e object been the develop- 
ment of the power of rain making in the 
student, assimilating him to the dark clouds 
tl rough h s garments and food of the same 
colour 

(IV In the story of Rishy a snnga in the 
Kjmjjana 1 no sooner d d the sage enter 
RomapSda s dom i on where there had been 
a long standing drought than rains poured 
down in torrents. Here the power of rain* 

i J?<tM4yami i io it 
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rpakmg was In the.sage; httt was dissociated 
from fnoney making* j 
i We should therefore be on ouf guard 
against* supposing that ‘he power of ram 
making was. always utilized by* 't*s supposed 
possessor with an eye to the mam chance 
(,V» So far as I see, the Hahanawni 
Yerses them$elve§_are not spells for causing 
ram but relate to different matters altogether 
RAIN STOPPING AT MlZAFFARNAGVR 
The next example comes from Muzaffar 
nagar where the people stop ram by drawing 
the figure of Agastya on a loin cloth or the 
exterior of the hou^e ft does not obviously 
speak of the existence of public magic in the 
locality as a profession The people who 
use the charms are not professional magi 
cianSj and the ends for which the ram is 
stopped may not be public 

Run mjkino at Ciihitarpur. 

1 'The same objections apply to the next 
itrttance*ef ram making at Chha*atpur 
A BRAHMANA S MORNING QFFJSRJNG 
The example from tbe Satapdtha Br&hmana 
mej-ely expresses a bel ef as to the offering 
madejby a Brahmana in the morning The 
Pbjecti4ir which the OfTermgois made is more 
for the .nourishment of the *5un child ’ than 
ior the good of the people to be derived from 
sun shine while the Brahmana himself is not 
a public magician properly so called 

kd CQNTUSlO^ OF 'MAGIC AND RPLIGION 
iS THE SECOND STAGE IN THF 
EVOLUTION t)F THE IORUER 

The object of the next illustratiO is is to 
show the mixture of magic and religion in 
India and rriarkit as the second stage in tht 
evolution of the former It is not however 
^certain as already shown what should be 
'thfe ordinal number of the stage which the 
confusion of the two represents There are 
"differences of opinion as to the number and 
nature of singes that preceded it 1 It is there- 
fore hot at all sound to take the aforesaid 
-mixture of magic and religion as the second 
Mage hnd regard it as an witness of the 
first 1 U t 

lif »- i 

Objections to two sidf issues — 

The magical character of many of /the 
ancient Indian practices may not be^ denied 
but it is objectionable that many of the 
religious rites and ceremonies should be 
34 3 4-G 


classed as magical through .the Joss the 
synthetic view in the analytic f 

0) Manv religious rites classed i 

( AS MAGICAL. I 

If a ritual be detached from a sacrifice 
and dissected itmay app-ar magical, but if) 
it be borne in mind that it is bat a portion 
of a cere nony pervaded by the intention of 
propitiation of the. higheri powers, it Cannot 
be classed as such 

(ll) l)R Calanp oevtuitously shocker 

I do not appreciate Dr Caland’si ahtugi 
ging of shoulders at whati he calls the 
shamanism of the Vedic Hindus If it is a 
fact that the emote Ancestors of all the 
present civilised nat ons were at somd time 
or other in the past tainted with abberations 
of belief more or less, a sober statement Of 
facts fvould have been seemly- and ungratm 
tous , 

(III) THE DERIVATION OF THfe.WORD BRAHMA’NA 

Dr Frazef derives the wofd ‘br&hmafna 1 ’ 
horn ‘'brahman’ — 'a magical kpelPp from 
which He concludes that thtf' Bf5HWan4?M3 
been a magician before hi Wjfs'a pridi! The 
root, according to Monier Williams 1 mwffte 
swelling of the spirit or souP* YrcGn vVtriCh 
the sig ification of fpiqus effusion or utter 
ance ’ may be derived There is nothing in 
it to show that the utterances were magical 
aijd Diat the Brahmana fia9 ,, been a frirfglcian 
before he became a prie§fc Agaiti J, if f 'the 
rbot be taken HS indicating tfie special Work 
that was coming to be 1 marked 1ft ’ the 
BrSthmanas own and node others 1 or Trt 
other words^ if it be regarded is pointing to 
the begutHlng of the caSte-sy stem tvjhch was 
Yelegatin" to the brahmana the mondpoly 
of the pious utteranck< (which according to 
Dr Frazer were -magical) it 1 should be 
remembered that the same Caste System Vvis 
precluding h m ffbln kingship anu making 
the throne the monopoly of the KsIlattnyiS 
the warrior caste) 1 

Re. thp D^iticvTiOss orjtisrs — xoT a SURF. 
I'fDEX TO THEIR ELEVVrtON FROM PLBLtC ^AtJICItVS 

Thl^ deifications mentioned hext are tio(| 
on Dr Frazer s own shoving, exildsive 

possession of kings elevated from public 
magicians. If etery body, vvh6 is some 
body with a measure of bowers more thaiY 
the ordinary, run the ridv of b*mgf i 

I Sanski t Eoghvh I) ct onary ^ 
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in India, if General Nicholson can become 
a god and Queen Victoria a goddess and 
if such instances can serve as an index to 
the mental proclivities of the ancient Hindu 
mind, it is obvious how difficult it is to infer 
from the divinity of an Indian king that he 
or his first predecessor in the past had been 
a public magician the profession not being 
the only road to Indian divinity 

What the Indian evidences amount to t 
Thus the evidences addaced by Dr Frazer 
for the Indian application of his hypothesis 
do not establish his point To England he 
seems to apply hts hypothesis merel) on the 
ground of the English king’s supposed power 
of healing scrofula by touch, which he re 
gards as a relic of the supernatural powers 
of the king’s magician predecessors I am 
not in a position to speak of England, but 
Dr Frazer s method of arrival at the afore 
said conclusion per sedtum appears at the 
verj first sight faulty If more of betief 
than reasoning be the basis for the extension 
of the hypothesis to the Aryan races from 
India Ireland, or to other peoples, an 
assertion in its favour is as good as another 
to the contrary 
•' SECTION VII 

Conclusion 

Thus this hypothesis has been subjected 
to the texts. It assumes that magic precedes 
rehgiofl in the evolution of human thought 
Its <j prion grounds have been met b) other 
such grounds of opposite tenor Its induc- 
tive proof from the activities of the lowest 
savage societies is by no means firm in view 
of the differences of opinion obtaining on 
the subject Again, as there should be differ 
enees in the times of origin of private and 
public magic, the latter might be much 
later It has not been shown that private 
magic must always be folio ved b> public 
magic, and* lienee a pihce wiiere tfiere 
may be private magic raaj not see 
the emergence of magic of the other 
sort followed as a profession, [f again reli- 
s gion be a psychological necessity of the 
savage it is to be seen 1 ow far magic had 
become differentiated from religion in the 
epoch when kingship emerged If the two 
were yet inextricably mixed up it is also 
to be~scen whether the so-called magician 
was not also a priest, or more a priest than 


a magician, and whether in the latter cases 
the priest had any chance of gaming king 
ship The priest as we have found in 
regard to India, may be precluded from 
kingship altogether or may not aspire to it 
at all, for which we should be on our guard 
against fixing an ■unpriestly or unmagicianty 
aspiration upon them respectively The 
inference of the magician-orrgm from the 
supernatural attributes and functions of the 
present kings either in savage or civilized 
societiei is not sound , for these attributes 
and f motions may have various possible 
origins and hence cannot invariably be im 
puted to the only origin accepted by Dr 
Frazer viz, that the kings or their primitive 
ancestors were public magicians in the pre 
sent savage societies actually rising to chief 
ships do not als a carry us far, for the collo- 
cation of sociological elements in those so 
cieties is not a sure index that the same or 
similar collocation existed in the particular 
epoch under consideration of the remote past 
If it is so public magic may not at all ha \e 
been existent fn the epoch when the first 
kings came into being Then again Dr 
Frazer’s magicians are not magicians proper, 
ly so-called They are conscious deceivers, 
and the worst cheat defeats his rivals and 
becomes a chieftain The hypothesis there- 
fore reduces to one that really contemplates 
deception as elevating a deceiver to the 
throne. It Is not for all kinds of deception 
that the result is claimed but only for that 
particular kind that works under public 
magic as its disguise If so, ihere is difficulty 
in the way 1 he practice of this deception^, 
supposes that public magic plied as a pro 
fession existed in the place or the race m 
which it operated Its existence in the par 
ticular place or race at the time of the emer «-j 
genre of the first kings has to be shown ^ 
before the above alternative to which the 
h> pothesisis reduced can be accepted A 
lew otiier fl'iffcuftics have also been noted 
cheats and rascals who arc supposed to be- 
come kings have their rougish nature trans- 
formed into its opposite in so large a number 
of cases that it amounts to an impossibiht) 
Finally, a magician proper need not, as I 
have already said, aspire to kingship and 
maj, besides, be unfit for the arduous duties 
of a primitive king Again, as deifications of 
human beings or kings may take place hi 
more ways than one, it has to be proved fn 
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every case that no other than supernatural 
attributes acquired through public magic 
were responsible for the divinity of a parti- 
cular king before it could be admitted. 

Even ignoring the above objections, and 
assuming that a public magician could be- 
come a king in particular primitive societies 
we do not see sufficient grounds for applying 
Ihe hypothesis to the primitive Indo-Aryans 
The Indian illustrations of the various links 
of Dr. Frazer's argument have been subjected 
to scrutiny and found wanting. \ 

Let us now see what other hj potheses 
previously noted may apply to the Indo- 
Aryans. The hypothesis of the “attribute’* 
— origin of kingship has no obstacles in the 
way of its application to the aforesaid people 
or perhaps to any other. The mental and 
physical qualities enumerated are as old as 
man himself and might have operated to 
elevate one or many of the first kings. Of 
course, the particular combination of personal 
attributes that worked in any particular case 
cannot be determined. Deception is not 
mentioned by Spencer as operating by itself 
as a dominant force to raise a cheat to the 
throne. There is nothing impossible about 
it, but the hypothesis need be framed with 
grounds therefor before supposing that it 
operated as such. Wealth by itself has been 


mentioned as a factor, but it should, in my 
opinion, be subject to some limitations. 

As to the patriarchal hypothesis of king- 
ship, the Indo Aryans are one of the peoples 
to whom it has been applied So far as 
evidence literary, philological or otherwise 
within our reach can point to a couclusion, it 
is to this that the families of the primitive 
Aryans rose into clans, clans into tribes, and 
so forth. That these assemblages of kins- 
men were put to the necessity of self protec- 
tion and performance of administrative duties 
cannot be denied. As a sense of kinship 
pervaded the whole collection of kinsmen it 
is likely that the burden of the political 
duties may be vested in one of these kinsmen 
and that deference to the particular line to 
which he belongs may influence the conver- 
gence of power on him. It must not be 
thought that personal attributes may not at 
all come into operation in the elevation of a 
particular kinsman as the political head of 
the community ; but the sense of kinship, 
deference to the purity or seniority of a par- 
ticular line, may operate along with them, to 
bring about the centralization of the supreme 
powers. The application of the patriarchal 
hypothesis of kingship to the Indo-Aryans 
appears therefore to be justifiable. 
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' A Laboratory in a Suitcase 

i A “Suitcase” Laboratory, has been denied by 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, _,iu 
Pittsburg, Pa , for the use of lanndrymen ia testing 
the materials that they use. Says the Pittsburg Sun 
i "The miniature laboratory . . is one of the 
.most recent results of a research into the method- and 
'materials of the laundry industry, instituted in the 
Mellon Institute under the auspices of the Allegheny 
County Latin dry men’s Exchange . . 

The new laboratory may be operated by any 
laynien who will follow the terse directions which 
’ accompany it. When closed, the device closely 
resembles an ordinary suitcase . It may 

easily be carried witbont danger of breaking the 
glass equipment Raise the handle side of the 
‘•uitcase,’ lower the side which forms the lid of 
a normal suitcase, and the laboratory is ready 
for operation The lowered side provides a table for 
experiments 'A metal base is fixt 10 its center Into 


this a metat rod w inserted and. to this aSaxt a damp, 
made to hold the long glass tabes, or burettes, m 
which the "tests are made A graduate glass for 
measuring solutions, four bottles containing standard 
solutions for testing the hardness of water, the pre 
sence of chlonn, of alkali, and of acid j and three 
small bottles, containing respectively potassium fodld, 
phenolpbthalem, and methyl orange, complete the 
equipment. ■ , 

“This device, according to Mr Elledge [the desig- 
ner], has been made to guard lanndrymen against-- 
possible misrepresentation of laundry materials by 
merchants It permits the taundrymanto assure him- 
self, without the expense of a formal chemical analy- 
sis, that everything used in hia establishment 1 for 
cleansing goods is of a sort that will do no harm to the 
goods entrusted to him. The result ofthe- useofthe 
new laboratory, it is predicted, will be a higher stan- 
dard oflaundry work. Damaging impurities by this 
means wilt be detected and eliminated, and the wear’’ 
of washing on linen and other fabrics will be mirntaf- 
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h ‘if JIh SUITCASE LABORATORY 

zed Ass a result of toe work done in the Mellon Ins 
titote similar activities are, Ip be launched, >n Canada 
under t lie auspices of the Canadian Government 
3 —The Lttenrj Digest 

, f A, ‘‘Hellenist” Sculptor 

The fl gbt. of Artuts and art-dealers Irom the 
warsircken art-centers of Europe to the peace of 
New iork is compared by one fanciful sir ter to a 
similar flight from Byzantium to Flurence after the_ 
Turks orcup ed Constantinople in tl e fifteenth cen- 
•ury Strangely enough some of the earliest arrivals 
wcie men representing the newest departures in Coro 
pean art— the Futurists and such One not to be 
dossed in any of the labeled categories is El e Nadel 
man the Polish sculptor The sculptor was born in 
Warsaw in 1885 and studied art there hut it 
would stem that his earty education eoolerrfjpnty , 
irritation upon him aud he went to Paris where he 
lived untl the debacle Whether the East and West 
<pf Europe failed t> fuse or not Mr O.rnbaum writing 
i in The /ol emotional Studio does not venture to 
xsoggerft be cannot however conceal hisjmildbe 
l w interment In the presenceol the master and his work 
-..when be-»4js 1 I r I 

i Beside a serenely oslm mask on the 1 p« or which 
la strange smile 1 ngers there are distorted figures in 
impossible postures, and cur ous drawings which 
• when examined superfie ally show no trace of obvious 
or delicate Man tj The average person will hesitate 
to laugh at these grotesque Works having recently 
heard of so many brilliant experimentalists wbore 
creations should be Approached with respect and even 
reverence and Uf one understands Russian Polish 
W German hadelman who is alwars ready 
to flame np with enthusiast! will soon convince you 
of theevsenti *1 simplicity i f Ins en gnianc-des gns. He 
hat a -charm oft way of-modnlsl ng hts Miner* with 
expressive gestures and yoli tjoicklv see the logical 
relation ot the geometrical f«mt to those beautiful 
sculptures which id the first, flush of unexpected plea 
sure are compared w ith Greek masterpieces and arouse 
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A SYUPnONT IN CIRVES 

This statue of I 1 e Nadelman a may pt first 
glance seem artific nl but study reveals 
i . it to be an interesting creation of 
1 synthesized curves 

the hope tjipt her* nl last Ne.ibavc.a Fi?" "ho has 
found Ht least a spark of the Buried fireof (lie ancients _ 
Nadel nan s explanations are indeed, so clear /tl at J 
they serve not merefr as a vrnd cation I of his theorcti 
cil drawing an 1 sculptures, hut he even engUes a lay 
man mentally to. transform tie intricate esirves and 
shadows into the subtle play of 1 L bt On his polished 


nature ot the material in which he works* 1 A-roogb 
stone Nadelaian says will refuse oil the positions 
wg may svnh to give it if these are -unsuited. tout, By 
its own will it falls back into the position that its 
shape sn conjuncti >i with its mass demand* fletels 
a wonderful force ft 1 fe that plant*, art should f 
express and if t) |» 1 fe of the material i» aotdrslioyed 
but is cultivated and enr ched hv the artist* it roar 
acquire a wondcrftl power of expression that will 
stif the worl 1 ’ A piece of sculpture, therefore should 
be created hke a crystal —physical laws should govern 
Its fash omng, and the more of art there is discover* 
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LA MYSTER1ELSE 


l w. 


SBBEMTY 

A tranquility wh ch suggests the Sculpture of 
the Greek* is found likewise in the plastic 
studies of Elie Nadelman His work ta 
usually devoid of emotional interest 



Regarded by Nadelman the Pol sh sctflptor as the 

flower dI his achievement 

. able, in the <fiOtk the less the individuality of the artist 
becomes apparent 

Nadelman b drawings and b s researches in s ulp- 
ttire might entitle him to a place within the vague 
group of artists known as Post Impress omsts , but 
,, this designation Ur Birnbaam fipd® hopelessly con 
fusing ip tbfil presence of his extraoroinarv portraits 
and the beautiful heads which for want of a better 
word we sbaJJi describe as Hellenistic ’ The artist 
declares that noble abstractions like La Mysterie- 
tf&e are the flowers of his achievements Nadelman 
ailttntrasted with Rbdm has not! displayed Isuch 
constructive powers nor a.udh wealth of imagination 
but in comparing - "“the smaller sculptures the 

^higher praise does not always fall to the lot 

ofjgjhe older artist In fact the obvious dif 

yference here is the romantic emotionalism of 
, Rqd n as contrasted with ^adelmans intellec 
tual calm orbs pnrely decorative quality H(s 

' work-pften suggests a mood of mas cal melancholy 
(but wedonottind here the quivering flesh the ecstasy 
of d«s re the grappling men and women the msati 
able longing and force of sex, wb chare always present 
j in,p,od d's palpitating figures The creatures oTNadel 
.Mans fancy are indeed olten strangely sexless 
Beaate piastique according to him should not be a 


matter ol emotion A sculptor must never be senti 
mental or didactic He may, indeed arouse your 
feelings — and Nadelman is often humorous and even 
witty on occas ons— but primarily plastic art is not 
concerned with love or patriotism or kindred feelings 
and you find Accordingly that bis loftiest conceptions 
are almost cold in their austerity and severe simpli- 
city Even some pf the fine mahogany sculptnrcs 
which have the advantage of rich color lackethe 
warmth of living flesh Nadelman seems, to pntbis 
keen intelligence and acquired Gallic taste rather than 
native passiqn K into his work His art savors at 
times ot mathematical formulas am} like the work of 
the great Belg an, George Uiune, It is occasionally 
pare architecture In miniature if however; these 
art shorten'd ngs it is nevertheless refreshing to find 
3 conJpardtively young man with snth strong CoaVic 
tides- taking his position in spite of Rodihs ■snpr'e 
macy, in the popnfar hund The intellectual tlote and 
aloofness are intensified by the extraordinarily high 
polish which he gives to his surfaces and , which he 
claims enables bis works to acquire tone without 
dirt, after the manner of antique marbles 

— Tie Literary Digest. 

Nadelman is called a poet of the plastic curve 
Some of his statues pf dazzling white marble are 
symphonies in curves curves contrasting and cdnflict 
mg with each other yet combined into rhythm And 
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4 DOLL HT 140BLH4S 

larmony Nadelmao bas deliberately cnthimself.il! 
from the popularity which comes to sculptors wb 
bestow upon their statues an interest that is 
emstiouAl and 1 ternry but not plastic 

The impression which this artist makes upon 
Toebes Watson the art critic of the NY Evening 
Post, is that be bas a head on bis shoulders 

1 In any case Mr Nadelman Is neither mushy nor 
sentimental Be is one of the many artists of the 
present time whose intellect has discovered that mere 
literalism is not art He is also one of those who 
believe that art cannot be divorced from nature In 
finding the happy medium-happy in i that '"'P"* ' 
bis own persona) vision— he belongs to a stilt 
smallct grpu p 

Mr Nadelman bas done more than think out the 
happy medium which should prove his own best 
vehicle of expression He has thought ft gr aldcal 
Ibout what might be called the. pint °^is material 
He tbmks as It were In marble and in bronze He 
has very decided ideas about each material And 
the perfect onion of the spirit of ' bis own idea < with 
the spirit of the material is his intel lectn ally artistic 

This artist believes that where there is no mystery 
there is no charm Shining marble heads thought 
fully simplified smile quimcally at the onlooker 'The 
hand reaches out Involuntarily to touch the smooth 
material to feel an impersonal curve the carve ora 
woman who seems to have seen (.recce to have used 
the beauty of Greece for her own adornment and 
Then to have turned away, slightly satirical For 
Mr Nadelman is a satirist and a wit He can smile 
at ft promeuadmg man wearing Only a derby bat 
,a't a marble tady on the beach with a most graceful 
bronxe attendant drying the lady s marble foot He 
can smile at ft clown or at ft very chic seahorse 
Mr Nadelman can smile smoothly and mysteriously 
And nothing in his scutptnre shining marble or 
wonderfully patmed bronre is driven on the stormy 
wings of emotion to forget itself 

In the realm of portraiture of living people Nadel 
man is an acknowledged master Says the art critic 
of the N V Tunes l 
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A isitors who enter here are astonished at the 
apparently confl etiog works which greet 
the r eye 

It is in the region of portraiture that Nadelman 
gams bis great triumph Nothing more natural than 
his little figure of a child can be imagined It Is child 
hood and the individual child a monument to tb< 
fleeting moment sod the indefinable and evanescent 
charm Yet the artistic convention is ardently ob 
served resulting ia a logic ns complete as one finds in 
the noble abstract heads Here however it is a logit 
-touched with emotion and warmed to human expresr 
’’iiveness 

— Current Opinion ( 

'The Cell as a Conscious and Intelligent 
Being 

After a series off nvestigat ions extending over sots* 
years and a s'udy of the latest laboratory inrestigft 
tions by contemporary biologist* Doctor Nels Qnett* 
has put forth a theory that the cell is endovieO With 
lotell gence The cell is conscious It has 
wilt judgment The cell learns from experience, ft* 
organisms in general may be said to do The cell) 
then is a complete an nial made up of still smaller 
individuals and organsjnst as a larger animal is Jt 
has a head or directing center which seems to direct 
the action of other parts This directing center u 
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AN INTELLIGENT ACTION ' 

l lo these diagrams we bare illustrated tbe Erst stages in the act of cell division accord ng to the illnstn 
ous Edmund Heecher \\ ilsoa The resting stage of a cell showing passivity, is followed by a beginning of 
diTision Tbe Centrosome divides until a nucleus or crosid of workers as one theory has it, begins m torn 
to divide, and at last we hare what one tb*orist calls the skillei worker lined up lor division 


tailed the centrosome. The cell has a series of snb 
heads located ia the middle of the body of the cell 
They seem to be the part of the cell which contains 

E uwer, knowledge and skill to perform the different 
intis of work which the cell is required to da in 
order to esist- These subheads of the cell taken 
together pre called the nu'leus an! thee appear to be 
not one individual but a colony of individuals That 
this part of the cell catted the nucleus is the part 
which has tl e p iwer and knowledge of how to bo Id 
the different structures in life U shown by the fact that 
if this is destroyed the cell cannot do any more work 
nor reproduce itself nor feed itself In tbe same 
manner an animal is made helpless by the removal 
of its l tad 

'The cells Are not all of the same sire Some are 
more I ighly organized than others and seem to con- 
tain a larger number of the primordial cells of which 
they are composed, and other special cells differeatiat 
ed for various functions not yet all understood. Tbe 
smallest cells are the bacteria. Then come the fungi 
and plant cells. Tbe largest ore the animal building 
cells and those similar to them which lead separate 
lives in tbe water and do not build colonies 1 ke plants 
and animal 

All living things are either cells bring singly and 
alone as separate individuals which we call single 
cells like bacteria and others or else a colony of cells 
numbering up into the billions Ike plants an mals 
or trees where the cells all work together for the 
benefit of alL As long as the tree or animat lives 
they all lire but if the tree or animal d es it is the 
cells in the tree or animal that die fly reason of the 
high power microscope now made it has been shown 
that the cell is made up of still smaller cells These 
smaller nnits of 1 fe which I would call primordial 
cells have been described by various authors under a 
A number ofd fferent names 

Int'llgence in an animat consists apart from 
definition of the work of two departments of the 
Individual the sense organs and the brain The 
sense organs must gather the information from the 
outside world and transmit it to the cells in the brain 
and the bram cells must act bn such information. 
These are tbe requirements and the only requirements 
for the performance of an intell gent act by an animal 
Ap intelligent act will be based on every other intel 
hgent act and upon a power which we call memory 
Memory is the ability to take and keep a record of 

! *ast events and use it as a reference and guide to 
uture acts This power of storing away memoranda 
of d fferent transactions that have taken place in the 
past we find is passeBsed by all cells or living beings 
And three things are necessary to male up the mental 
machinery of an individual— to receive to think and 
to direct Those three th ags make np the processes 
of the mind practically, apart from theory 


‘in tbe past the subject of mind had been studied 
as the human mtnJ annual mind and child mind, but 
of late it has been recognized that all living beings 
have n mind Now this question of mind can be 
stud ed in two ways first by examining your own 
mind and the actions ansm" from it and, secondly 
by observing tbe actions of others 

From late investigations it has become clear that 
the mind of man is the retail of the minds of the 
individual cells working together in his head which 
we call in the aggregate his hrain 

The real thinkers are tbe brain cells Thev are 
there for that special nnrpose The minds of men ate 
not all alike berause they have not alt received the 
tame information from the outside world The cells 
of the bra n can only act on such information as they 
get from tbe outside world ’ 

Again th re was no work ta the development of 
organic life that requires such accurate knowledge 
add faithful execution at all t met as does the work 
of keeping the body in repair This work is done 
without the knowledge of the upper brain cells 
D tease germs or bacteria are everywhere watching 
for tbe slightest opportunity to enter the body These 
lodge la the throat nose and mouth and are known 
as a cold or catarrh or as pneumonia germs They 
must be destroyed before they multiply and get 
into the blood Vvho looks after this work ? 

The cells of the body which we call the white 
cells and cells that have not taken upon themselves 
any particu’ar work like the cells of the muscles and 
serves, but live as separate beings in the body in the 
same manner as the amoeba now lives nr* water 
These cells have the work of destroying invading 
armies of other cells such as disease bacteria of all 
kinds and also of repairing broken parts. If you cut 
your finger they will rush to the spot in countless 
number* and commence at once to close np the cut. 
To do this they will sacrifice themselves if necessary, 
ia destroying and fighting gertas trying to enter the 
body through the cut In the struggle for existence 
it is necessary at times nnder certain circumstances 
for one Individual to sacrifice his life for others It is 
done by an intell gent being exercizing bis intelligence 
and judgment in the matter on the theory that it 'is 
the best that can be done nnder those particular 
circumstances Here we might also consider the fact 
that the body has to do the best that can be done 
in each particular case— for instance if far some 
reason a broken bone in an animal cannot he healed 
it will proceed to make a joint at the place 

* When the white cells rush to the pla e like a 
wrecking crew to a railroad wreck and proceed to clear 
away the wreckage and build it back into a useable 
condition every act mast be done with a purpose to 
effect certain ends Every move must be intelligent 
just asm tbe taking care of a railroad wreck The a 
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correct of the artery «o ! olbrr 1 1 sod re«*e!« ciuit 
lie determine 1 upon proper materials prorb*c1, nod 
so tin In »*<ry detail of t n« work 

Man » intellect pra«4nkMtaf Ii.iia t justified 
then trt denying mere Intelligence to tie cell— the call 
wh*, h alone t at iir iJartil all the wnndrelul structures 
that bate eaUte I in the past history of o<ir ptanri. 
The lira if a tiue Inlet! store uuttiJc of oursrlrrs 
in I rtjkiUtly In a micrnseipic being ittmi absurd 
only because we hate rarer I M>knl mt • the crldrecc 
Wthmtn<l duly washed the fact that when *rr 
ttudy the actions ol the cell swimming In the water 
nr the rail in the human brain d sing mans thinking 
we arc Modylng the inme Indln loal t «t in d ffrrcnt 
titusti m IU hare not followed to their log cal 
fouclufi pm ciperiment* « ime it them clntticnl 
teju-nta 1 nl unit daily in the laboratory nnd ihowinj 
that Intellffe )ee it crarywllcrc in the ho If, tie brain 
IxlnR by no manna the< nly (laea in winch It it to be 
foan ! That I) >ctor Quetli hut re|<ea(ed many timet 
ibtttieiimrnl fist drsonlic 1 by I r< fiestnr Janet, 
that nf the decapitated frog which cannot of count 
»ee or feel and ennnot contcioutly perform any 


morrmtnl 

\ft ,| n drop of acid it placed on the tower 
surface t f the tl igh of the (roj in tl i» state it will 
rub off the dn p with the upper surface of the foot 
of the nmc Irg if (hit f >ot be cat off it cannot that 
net tier some fruitlr** efforts it give* up trying In 
that way aeemt rettlett at tho it wat seeking some 
other way un 1 at Jatt it make* me ol the foot of 

the other teg an 1 aucetedt in tnbbmg iff the acid 
Notably here »e bare not merely contraction* of 
nmtclctbut combined and harmon «d contraction* 
in due sequence for a tpceial purpose These are 
action* (hat hare all appearance* of beiog gt.ded by 
■atell gence and instigated by will, m an animal the 
recognized organ of wbo»e intelligence and will 
ha* been remored * _ , 

— Current Opinion 



A Detroit Woman and Her Work 
in India 

By Rb> V> ILUAU F r Uorr 
The other day I met S iter Cbrntmr It wat at 
a lecture on Lao-tse giren under the auspices of a 
aoeiety which meet* for the»tud* of the history and 
philosophy of religion Alter I had conversed with 
ber for a *hort time 1 real zed bow it is that all who 
kuowber *peok of her in terms of affection Her 
personality! ber iface her voice are unusually 
eympathetic -and ap ritual She can apeak with 
a charm eo touching that one can 1 (ten for hours 
tb her impersonal tales of the people of India 
their ideals and stnring* their hopes And 

^**17wBsnoted by all those who heard Sir Rabindra 
nath Tagore and Lain Lajpat Rai the two noted 
Hindus who Tinted Detro t lately that the r vowes 
were unusually sweet and melodious S stee Chris 
tin* a voice i» also fall of mus c and tenderness and 
cm! wonders whether th s vOice was always her* or 
whether it Is one of the gifts India Jias presented to 
this American woman who gave of her life to the 
people of India and made that country her own 
tier conversation shows a nch intell gence When 
she spoke of the philosophy underlying the rel gion 
of the Vedanta the dwelt on the ph losopby of 
Schopenhauer Scblegel and Kant, who ahe said 

were influenced in their systems of (bought br the 
philosophy of the \ edanta She can speak lotelligen 
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tit nu Hindu architecture archaeology tiutovy, the 
dfflerent language* of India and her piltrCal and 
eeftnormc conditions Above all she del ghis }c 
speaking of the philosophy and the feigiousTfep 
India 

India has lire I its religion more truly than ant 
other conatrr the sirs ‘While the people *fc»ea» 
Httle of their religious Ideas they always lire them 
sometimes nn onsciously It i* the greatest thing 1 
hare everaeen * ~ il 

Although Sister Christine ipealti W th grea{ 
modesty ol Her work in Into, her ohbte nhdcbm 

passionate heart cannot hi le its If It w ** her spirit 
of unselfishness an 1 help'll! nets that ted her to gire 
up her home her work uni h*r fr end* to dedi ate 
her life to the serr ce ol In iia. 

I hare gleaned this br ef sketch from talk* With 
friends who knew her tang ago and wbo have kept 
in touch with her nil these many years | from the 
book* of Margaret C Nobl who worked with Sister 
Chr stme in In Jra an I lastly from the lips of Sister 
Christine herself i 

The man whose influen e altered in a ahfttt time / 
the whole current and purpose of S ster Christine as 
she waa known in D troit wasSwami VireVnnahd* 

He appeared unknown and. unheralded before the 
Parliament of Rel g ons which wat held daring tb= 
Chicago \\ orld s Fa r in 1893 With Amtneao 
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hospitality he was welcom'd and given nn opportn 
nity of speaking His theme wai “The keligious 
Ideas of the Hindus,* and he said that he had come 
to the nest because he believed that the time had 
come when nations were to exchange their ideals 
ns they were already exchanging their commodities 
of the market The breadth ol his religions 
culture, the great intellectual nevrnc'i anil interest 
of the thought he brought, attracted Sister 
Christine He did not advocate any specializ'd lorn 
of religion, but preached the great truths which 
underlie all creeds His concern was the realization 
in the individual of the Divine 

“What the world wants today," he said, “is 
twenty men and women who can dare to stand in the 
street yonder and say thev possess nothing hut God 
It God is true, wbnt else could matter? If He is 
not true, what do our lives matter ’ 

Sister Christine had believed f>r tome time 
on reservedly, that God is omnipotent, that He is 
omniscient , that He is omnipresent and that there 
Tore, God having created nil thing*, nothing could be 
bad or out of harmony with Goa. She believed that 
all forms of evil are unreal, although to human sente 
they appear to be very reaL She had been trying to 
base her life upon these points \\ hen Swann \ iveka 
nnnda came to Detroit to deliver n course of lectures 
she was impressed by the fact that he, too, eropha 
nzed those points which had meant so much to her 
He said that God is knowledge absolute, existence 
absolute nud Bliss absolute Tvd and all inharmony 
he called Maya, i e, illusion, a nightmare a bad 
dream The more the Detroit teacher heard him, 
the more she was imprrsied with what he said 

In Detroit Vivebananda was a goes t at the home 
of Seoator Palmer and later at the home of Mrs 
Bagley, the wife ol Governor Bocley At drawing 
room meetings held at the Dailey home Sister 
Christine was a frequent visitor and gradually 
became a disciple of the Hindu sage The following 
summer Vivebananda spent his sumtnrr at the 
Thousand Islands and it so happened that Sister 
Christine too, had decided to spend her vacation 
there, not knowing that again she would meet the 
Hindu teacher Again she sat at his feet and drauk 
from bis lips the wisdom of Hindu philosophy 

Two years passed Vivebananda had returned to 
India and Sister Christine had realized more and 
more the beauty and truth of the teachings of the 
Swami Then one day came an mvitation from Mrs. 
Ole Boll, the wile of the noted violinist who at that 
tune lived in Calcutta, that Sister Christiue come to 
India for a visit Something of the missionary spirit 
had always asserted itself in Sister Christine She 
wanted to be of help and she knew that India in this 
respect offered great opportunities There was also 
in her heart the desire to learn more of that philoso 
p’iy which had won her heart So she went One 
yearsbe lived at the home of Mrs Unit But when 
the time came for Mrs Bull to return to America 
Sister Christine remained in India. She had been 
admitted to the Order of the Ramaknshna Mission 
and now she wanted to enter more fully upon her 
work of service 

While she had been living in the European quarter 
ol Calcutta until now, alter the departure of her 
friend she took op her residence in the Hindu quarter 
and became known among the' Hindus as Sister 
Christine Together with Margaret E Noble, 
known as Sister Nivedita for some 12 years to 
multitudes of people throughout India, and to 
America and Englaud through her numerous books 


oo India, Sister Christine took possession of a half 
ruined cottage, hodt near the bnnl of the Ganges 
It was here that she and I cr Lngtisb colleague 
entered upon the special work marked out for them 
by Swann V isekananda, who at that tune was the 
bead of the Order ot Kamakrishua 

Vivekananda, while glorifying the Indian past 
and the ancient contribution of his people to the 
intellectual wealth of the world, was a man of 
modern outlook, incessantly planning for the social 
regeneration of India. Ills order, which gave t lie 
grentrst liberty of movement and thought to nil its 
members, he designed not lor contemplation alone, 
but for social service He would, if he could, have 
commanded vast resources for educational enterprise, 
and he was resolved to initiate some definite ngeney 
for the education of Indian women It was m this 
branch of the work of the order that Sister Christine 
f >uml her mission in lift 

For rensons winch everyone who knows n little 
of the woil i of orthodox Hinduism will appreciate, 
the opening of n school for Hindu girls nut! women 
by Sister Christine was attended with much difficulty. 

Itut the American teacher and her English colleague 
entered upon their work with a strong purpose so 
that it was soon necessary to enlarge the scope of 
the school 

Sister Christine m her school iu Bose Para Lone, 
Bagh Bazar was now indeed a teacher, applying the 
principle* which the had learned in America It was 
her aim to make this school, held in an Indian home, 
one where the method* and ideal* of the modern 
educator might he brought within the cloistral 
domain of the eastern woman and girl 

The school, which had begun as a kindergarten, 
grew steadily until it had large Attendance of little 
Hindu girls up to the marriageable age, and a still 
larger number of married women and of widows 
As conducted by Sister Cbrntineand Sister Nivedita, 
the school involved no uprooting from familiar 
surrounding* Neither child nor w oman was taken 
from her home into n loreign world There was no 
attempt to convert her to any religious or sociat 
system alien from her own, but rather by means 
of her own customs and traditions, to develop her 
in harmony w ith Indian ideals, the teachers them 
selves following those ideals as far as they coold be 
made practicable 

To the Indian woman the modern revolution has 
brought a narrowing of her lot and has wrought 
havoc with tl e traditional skill in handicraft To 
Awy vtvty Vt>4\ww -viwvwww caw xwtifi, Wt Vne cannot 
sew and she has little wherewith to occupy her 
leisure Hence Sister Christine found it necessary 
to teach the wives and widows needlework of various 
kind* But the Sisters as bister Christine and Sister 
Nivedita were called, learned more of the irresistible 
movement of the modern spirit in the orthodox 
world of Hinduism when they found themselves 
met by an insistent demand from the yonng wives 
to be taught English so that they might become in 
some real sense the companions of their husbands 

The school in Bagh Bazar was onlv prevented by 
the narrow means possessed by the Sisters from 
developing into a great institution Its influences, 
however, could never have been measured by the 
camber of its pnpils or the amount of regular teach . 
mg done within the modest rooms and courts which 
are de«cnbtd by Sister Nivedita in the opening 
chapters of her book. Studies from an Eastern home 
Sister Christine with her gentle spirit cooquered the ->•” 
spirit of aloofness in the quiet, proud and intensely 
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•elf respecting people of Bagli Bazar She came to 
be accepted by the Ilindui os their neighbor The 
House of the Sisters wna known to all not as a 
school merely bat as a center of unfail eg fnendh 
ness and succor During the {lagucs Sister Cbustine 
and S stir Nivctfit a joined with the brethren of the 
Order of Ramaknsbna in a crtisade of selfless help 

It 19 Sister Christines conviction that the woman 
of the west can work fruitfully In India only upon 
the basis of perfect co operation with the children 
of the soil So she made the great renunciation 
The land to whose service she has devoted herself 
has made an overwhelming appeal to her She 
understands its history and thought its peop/e and 
their life Us present state of subjection and social 
transition 

The House of the Sisters was a meeting place of 
the great men of India As Jesnt loved to spend 


hours of rest in the house of -Mary and 'Martha « 
Ifetbama so the masters In India delighted in tw 
hospitality of the S sters in Hose I’nra Lane, »«?■» 
Bazar There would come members of counc 1 
leaders in tbe publ c affairs of Bengal , Indian 
artists men of letters men of science orators 
teacher* journalists and students Rabindranath 
Tagore Lnjpat Rai Dr J C Bose the scientist and 
other Hindus well known in America were amo®S 
the visitor* 

So Sister Christine lived and worked in India, at 
first with her Engl sb colleague After 1911 when 
Sister Nivedita died si e worked alone She has 
teroporar ly rel nquished her work that she m gbt 
visit her friends in Detroit and take a needed rest 
But as soon as possible she will go back to her 
school in Bsgh Bazar, where Hindu girls and women 
are awaiting the return of their teacher and friend 
—Detroit Saturday Night 


art, religion and plrsonaliiy 


A LTHOUGH the uotton of personality 
is tin essential product of modern 
life, whKh, with it9 insistent indivi 
dualism, has brought tt into relief it must 
not be supposed that this conception was 
non existent in the ancient world, or at 
the most, existent in only a rudimentary 
form We, in modern times, are in the 
habit of arrogating to oursehes most 
conceptions and problems of thought 
which have acquired a value and a cur 
rency in our life and which hold a power 
fu\ sway over our minds and we forget 
that these same conceptions and problems 
had been rocked and nursed into gradual 
maturity in the past ages in the cradle of 
ancient humanity In art and in religion, 
the conception of personality is very ancient 
and dates as far back ns to the \edic times 
almost , but like most other life concep- 
tions, there has been a gradual develop 
ment of it corresponding with gradual 
phases and forms of experience e\ oiling 
out of the sense of personality , experiences 
which artists and religious seekers have 
utilised in their respective spheres 

Scholars m Indian antiquities have 
faced a great difficulty in ascertaining 
tne history of the origin of Indi in art- 
conceptions In the early Ycdas, in the 
concepts of Nature gods they discover 
the same impulse of pnputive man, as is 
seen everywhere else, to attribute those 


powers which he sees in the visible universe 
to a being like himself, when lie seeks to 
trace them to their ultimate and bidden 
sources Of course, the difference between ’ 
Vedicgods and the other tribal gods of 
savnge tribes consists in this that there 
was an underlying idea of the unity of n 
Being m the Vedas, the different forces of 
Nature having been conceived of asdifferent 
manifestations of that Being Hence \edic 
religion, in spite of its being obriously 
anthropomorphic has jet refused to come 
under any fixed category of religion Tins 
idea of the unity of a Being was later devc „ 
loped into the soul philosophy of the Upaf* 
rushads, the idea that the soul is the one 
and the undivided, undifferentiated entity 
in the universe all else being illusion 

Thus, ui the early \edas and the Upa { 
nishads, although we get both personal 
and abstract conceptions of God, yet we 
get no remotest conceptions of art in 
them The Upanishadic mantra — “Tbe 
Supreme Being is without sound, without 
form, without touch and without rauta 
bility" — sums up the concept of the meta- 
physical god of the Upamshads We shall 
dwell, later on, on this aspect of the deve 
lopment of the. idea of personality in reli 
gion, when wc shall come to talk of reli- 
gion 

It is the accepted theory of the scho 
lars that the non Aryan Dravidians had 
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developed certain form'? of fine arts and 
architecture long before they carac in 
contact with tlicir more civilized Aryan 
conquerors There are constant allusions 
to their sculpture and architecture in the 
ancient Hindu literature but there is hard 
lv an\ allusion to their art ideals or art 
philosophy, which must have developed 
much later when the fusion of Arvan and 
non Arvan peoples was accomplished and 
a mixed tjpc of civ illation aro*e 

In a recent Bengali article on Indian art 
and art canons which appeared in the 
‘Pravasi forjaistha the writer Mr Rshtti 
Mohan Sen traces certain art conceptions 
to the Atharva \cda which he surmises 
to have been partly moulded by the Non 
Aryan Dravidian mtnd His reasons for put 
ting down Atharva \eda as anon \ryan 
work are that firstly there is an unfailing 
apotheosis of the Vratja the unconven 
tional and the socially ostracised man and 
secondly, that there is a constant praise 
of the Mother Earth instead of the praise 
of the luminous gods of the skv which 
would be more in keeping with the spirit 
of the RigAeda the purely Aryan \eda 
There is much that is suggestive in this 
thests This Man sen*c and Earth sense 
in the Atharva \eda according to the 
writer form the clnel constituents of art 
From another post vedic scriptural w ork 
he quotes one significant canon of art 
which says The true function of art is 
to beautify and punfy the spirit and all 
art is the imitation of the Divine art 
This indicates and strikes out the line 
taken by all later Indian art m the Bud 
dhistic and post Buddhistic times and 
explodes the theory that the ideals as 
well as the materials of Indian art 
sprang from the Graeco-Roman school 
iof Gandhara sculptures Archaeologists 
'naturally predisposed to attribute to 
anything Greek a supreme importance 
in the world of art forget the fact that 
even in the crude Gandhara sculpture* the 
Greek genius strove to express something 
foreign to their cherished traditions — the 
dream of a life of peace and illumination 
attained by renunciation of desires The 
Greek was unsuccessful in his attempt 
tor in the type of the Buddha which 
Gandhara sculpture ev nlved there is a trace 
of Apollo But the real importance of 
the introduction of the Greek element lay in 
this that it gave rise to a conception of 
personahtv by making a distinction 


between the physical and the spiritual 
man Henceforth man was a self conscious 
complexity of actual and potential 
Buddhist psychology with its wonder 
fullv scrutinizing analysis cf human desires 
and motives helped to make explicit this 
notion of personality But all this 
analysis all the disputations on the nature 
of desire and the means of emancipation 
from them would never have healed the 
breach made into the organic idea of 
personality and would never have helped 
the artist to fashion it into art forms in 
sculpture lor to start with an abstract 
idea and then to attempt to embody it m 
plastic designs was not favourable atpll 
to the free dev clopment of art There w as 
therefore the necessity of the introduction 
of the Greek factor the Greek interest in 
form for the sake of form the Greek love 
of the sensuou* m order to vitalise the 
abstract moral concepts of Buddhism 

Therefore the sculpture that succeeded 
the Gandhara School in India and that 
travelled to China and Japan sought to 
evolve an evermore perfect image of the 
completeness of moral personahtv, the 
personality emancipated from all desires 
and passions serene yet compassionate, 
free yet bound in sympathy to the miseries 
and affl etions of the w orld It evolved 
the well known type of Avalokiteshwar " 
the Kwanym in Chinese and Kwannon* 
jn Japanese and this type of sculpture m 
China and Japan reached its most tnum 
phant expression No words can describe 
the superbness of the effort of these artists 
to concentrate in figures all that the self 
emancipated spirit of man can conceive of 
the peace and repose of an intense, cosmic 
life 

Of course in China and Japan sculpture 
gave wav to painting and in India also 
we had paintings and frescoes of a remark 
able order But the theme remained much 
the same only the stiffness of form was 
broken into the flow of living colours and 
a fuller sense of the real life possessed the 
spirit of the artists 

In the 15th centurv in China we read 
in Mr Binyon s book the «ect of Zen 
or Phyana sect of Buddhism created a 
new school of artists in China and Japan 
It was a kind of renaissance e read 
also that the doctrines of Lao tzu had 
given fresh inspiration to the thought of 
the Zen Buddhists Fluidity and Sympathy ^ 
were the tw o notes ev er harped l v 
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the great sage— lie preached what Words 
worth has enunciated ns ‘wise passive 
ness ” Nothing could inspire artists better 
than this doctrine and, therefore, art in 
China and Japan, soon rose to an atm os 
phere of unconventional freedom and 
liberation of the spirit and without con 
sciously symbolising, touched the very 
heart and soul of Nature Indian art, 
although it never attained to such heights, 
became more and more symbolic in the 
Pauramc and post Buddhistic times, 
for symbolism suited the Indian mystical 
and metaphysical temperament better 
However, the essential art conception that 
“tlie true function of art is to beautify 
and purify the spirit ’ remained unchanged 
The reference of art w as not to any out 
ward object but to the spirit, which was 
the observer and the creator In China, 
in Japan and m India, this was the concep 
tion that ruled art It was believed that 
a work of art would lead its spectator 
straight to the vision of the artist and 
through that, again to the Divine vision 
of the Divine Artist Himself In other 
words, that underneath all art is person 
ality, human and Divine Therefore, it 
was considered as vitally important by 
artists that the spectator must fully pre 
pare himself for the contemplation of a 
work of art He must not be distracted 
and sensuous and loud when he contem 
plates a picture, a statue or a temple For, 
in his mind, the real spirit of the artist 
flowers , he is the picture, the statue, yea, 
the temple of the artist The outward 
form is nothing , them ward idea is every 
thing The effort, therefore, of all Eastern 
artists is to suppress material and to 
communicate, by hints and innuendoes, 
the ineffable in life and in the universe 

To think, therefore, that in such a type 
of art, the personality of the artist would 
count for little would he a mistake 
Rather, in such a type of art, the personal 
ltv was all important, was every thiug 
The real personality consisted not at all 
in the abundance of things winch a man 
did or which a man was, but more It 
consisted m the abundance of a man’s 
possibilities It verified in art, the attitude 
towards personality adumbrated by 
Browning in his famous poem, “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra. ’ 

The Eastern artist really counted more 
on his “instincts immature and purposes 
unsure, ’ ou feelings and intuitions which 
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came to Ins mind be knew not whence > 
for these were the fertilising seeds which 
were sure to blossom in the minds of th< 
beholders What he was and what 
could never be” must appear in his art 
Most often, therefore, the very slightness 
of Ins sketches would be vindicated by the 
elevated mood of the spirit of the artist 
behind them 

It ought, here to be admitted that 
Christianity, like Buddhism in Asia, with 
its principle of self analysis, also gave n«e 
to a conception of personality It also 
made a distinction between the man hound 
in ‘flesh’ and the man free in ‘spirit’ , and 
henceforth man was no longer the agent 
ofahstof deeds He was what he was 
and what he wished to be, but “never 
could be ” Christianity dwelt more than 
any other historic religion of the world 
on the potential aspect of personality 
And Christian art also was worked out on 
almost parallel lines with Indian, Buddhist 
and Chinese art 

But, it will be urged that these concep- 
tions of personality lack one predominant 
element, which is the marked feature m the 
modern conception of personality It 
may be expressed in terms of a paradox 
that for our consciousness in modern 
times the conception of personality has 
grown fuller but for modern philosophical 
and scientific thought it has grown more 
and more elusive We feel that we have 
different selves , we are different at differ 
ent times And these selves of ours arc not 
in harmony Our real self, if there be any 
such thing is sn allowed up in the swirl of 
divergent tendencies We also feel that th<^- 
old organic factors of religion and philo 
sopliy are quite inadequate to comprehend 
such variety and unite the multifarious 
interests of life into a co ordinated whole 
of vital purpose f 

Then again not only does modern psy- 
chology teach that indi v iduality is not a 
single simple thing and that Us borders 
shift in an indefinable manner, and that 
we, each one of us, are not one personality 
but many or “multiple personalities” in 
our different moods, but it also bring*? 
out that the personality which we do 
recognise as our one personality blends 
so impel ceptibly into and is so mextrt /> 
cably linked on to outside things that when*" 

tty to bring ourselves to determine 
where an individual begins and ends, 
wc are ba filed The distinction between 
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the sell and the not self, therefore, becomes 
hard to maintain Biologically, indn iduals 
link on to each other through animal hie, 
plant life and inorganic life Common 
sense view dictates that personality is 
really an emergence out ol oneself, an 
expansion of oneself into the world Are 
not a man’s surroundings parts of himself 
and if you attempt to cut off this or that 
element, is not the personality more or 
less circumscribed and cut down thereby ? 
How then do we explain that wherf 
two men have much the same environ 
ment, their personalities are as the 
poles apart ? These diSerences of reaction 
upon the same experience can hardly be 
explained We, therefore, fail to explain 
personality but we can recognise it by a 
certain persistence and identity of its 
character 

Therefore, one would in \am seek for 
all this complexity of the conception of 
personality as we understand it in modern 
times, in art creations and art ideals ot 
ancient times, whether in the East or in 
the West For the process of old art was 
more or less unconscious , the process of 
modern art is more or less self conscious, 
sometimes becoming rather hyper sell 
conscious, if I may be allowed to say so 
The enjoyment of the ancient artist was 
in the merging of his self in the current of 
life and nature The enjoyment of the 
modern artist is in the self conscious 
enjoyment of himself, bis own varying 
moods and emotions, intuitions and 
instincts , in the cla^h of his multiple 
selves , in the pursuit after the central 
* core of Being, where the clash may be 
resolved into a harmony So, how can old 
art ideals constituting conceptions of per 
sonaltty agree with modem ideals ? 

Recognising fully all the claims of the 
f modern, I do not think that the ancient 
and the modern ideas ot art and perso 
nahty are altogether irreconcileable But 
in order to estal hsh my position, I shall 
have to fully consider the conception of per 
sonahty as it dev eloped ra religion, for the 
unique interest of ancient Indian, Chinese 
or Christian art is the complete fusion of 
the artistic and the religious temper Many 
ot the noblest masterpieces of art in Asia 
and in Bur ope have been of religious ms 
pi rati on Art, in ancient times, was the 
devout servant of religion Therefore, 
any estimate of art conceptions would be 
v ague and inadequate without a corres 


ponding appreciation of religious ideas 
which influenced art and moulded it into 
form 

Selfhood has two outstanding charac 
tenstics intuition aDd identity Intui 
tiomsthe intuition of self- as self And 
identity is the unchangeablene^s of self 
These two characteristics were wonder 
fully worked out in the atman or soul 
philosophy of the Upamshads where the 
soul was designated and defined as the un 
changeable something among the changes 
and divergences of the phenomenal life of 
the limited self T he soul i*, therefore, the 
*A r i£i oAnityanam ,the unchangeable among 
all that changes, and this soul, it was 
postulated, was only to be apprehended 
by intuition or 'A tmapratynya* That a 
line could be drawn between life, animal, 
vegetable and inorganic, was denied , the 
Upamshads regarded matter as alive In 
the objective world, God is life, ‘Prana' 
and tbe objective god indwells in all lus 
creatures— He in them and they in Him— 

‘ Sarrabhutantaratmn ’ The universe is 
the body of God, ‘visvarupa’, if God is the 
‘soul of the universe’, ‘nsratma’ Hence 
the objective world is illusory, though 
real illusory m so far as it is pheno 
menal, and real, m so far as it is the 
‘living garment of God’ God is the 
subject and is the person or * Pumshn \ 
anu the individual is one with him 
The individual soul enjoys himself, ‘A tma 
knra' 'AtmantP so this enjoyment is 
venly his creation Therefore is all art, 
‘Atma s anskritf, the beatitude, the per 
fecting of the soul And all art is the 
imitation of tbe Divine Art , for the Upa 
nishads did not hesitate to say that 
God Himself is ‘ kavih ' or the poet, and 
that whatever becomes manifest, is His 
form of joy, ‘ Anandarupam,’ and His 
love, 'Amntam' 

We have «een that behind all Eastern 
art lies the conception that art is a com 
mnmcation between spirit and spirit and 
that therefore, in art, the personality of 
the artist is all important From the Upa 
nishads we gather that the personality is 
self participating in its own experience , it 
enjoys its own self amidst the joys of life 
and the joys of nature And inasmuch as, 
it is m process of grow th and change, it 
must seek to establish the identity, the 
lmpensbableness of its own self and co 
ordinate all its discrete consciousnesses 
and multiform experiences and emotions 
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into one living whole into one vital or 
Rintsm into one perfect synthesis And 
" lien the ego centric personality of the 
artist is transformed into the God centric 
personality or tl e Divine personality it is 
then that the artist can proclaim that all 
art is the imitation of divine art or as 
Ruskm has said all great in art is praise 
But for this wedding of the highest reli 
pious experiences with the highest in 
tuitions of art art could never have risen 
to such heights as we have already seen it 
to have risen in ancient times 

But the capacity of the personality to 
participate in the world of experience must 
increase The greater ideal of self realtsa 
tion is that participation is realisation 
The self does not realise itself in selfisola 
tion in the confines of egotism however 
magnified and enlightened that may be 
It realises itself in sharing the life of other 
selves In their bondage is its bondage in 
their emancipation is its emancipation 
And modern psychology simply adds that 
this participation becomes possible because 
each self or personality contains within it 
multiple selves or m iltiple personalities 

This aspect of participation and identi 
fication with wo Ids of personalities was 
however not absent in ancient thought 
In Christianity and Buddhism it was quite 
pronounced not in the Upan shads how 
ever Christianity enlarged the scope of 
mans participation with other sell es to 
all humanity and Buddhism enlarged it 
still further to all life sentient or insen 
tient Ih certain forms of Vaishnavism it 
was also equally pronounced eicn God 
was conceived of as realising Himself 
through such realisations of the human 
soul It is therefore not unlikely that 
these ideas should find their .embodiments 
in art 

Therefore the difference between modern 
and ancient ideas is mainly in a matter of 
degree Only the traditional base of per 
sonality has been shifted now and person 
ahty is found to consist not in identity 
alone bat in the power of sharing fully in 
the world of experience This world of 
experience has of course vastly increased 
for artists and religious seekers in modern 
times But the old base of personality 
consisting in self participation still exists 
for there is a distinct separatist emphasis 
laid by tl e individualistic th Might of the 
modem age and the large output of liter 
ature of the present dny bears witness to 


it 1 or instance G K Chesterton and 
II G Wells are profoundly egotistic 
writers They arc keenly self analytical 
and all their interest in the problem of 
personality' lies in the possibility of per 
sonal reaction upon the social enuron 
ment They leave no room for the uncon 
scious working the slow lip building of 
things they must needs shape and adjust 
and fit eveiything into the moulds and 
categories of thought they create for them 
u' eS i cannot be denied fora moment 
that this sort of self conscious election in 
place of the old unconscious natural sclcc 
tion has a peculiar charm and fascination 
for the human mind which feels a stirring 
up of its dormant creative Impulses when 
it comes across such an attempt at re 
construction of society art morals and 
rel gion But besides this the subcon 
scious processes the w orkings of the sub 
liminal self as w ell as of the supra liminat 
self must count and count at a consider 
able value And when they-will be reckon 
ed andJiiUj^. nbJFcT" the ancient art con 
c$pfs and religious concepts of personality 
^vill-oo longer be at variance and conflict 
with modern potions It may then be 
apprehend^i that wliat wc call intuition 
aud mstinciylji^^crments of unconscious in 
telligencc ma^^fterall belong to a wider 
synthesis of conscioCHn-'s reserved to be 
discovered by poets ai^ sXsand that the 
congeries of self the suitTfr^spects of 
ourselves may belong to a more funda 
mental unity which 1 ecomcs manifest to 
the clarified vision of sp ritual idealists 
How large a part of life may be ‘uncon 
sciously conscious staggers imagination ^ 
It is therefore just possible that we 
will have to alter the mechanical theory of 
science oftlie unn erse and accept the theory 
e\ er cherished by poetry art and religion, 
that life and consciousness extend through * 
heredity m the past over the whole um 
\erse and hence that there is no mdivl 
duality or personality in nature is a mere 
assumption of human intelligence The 
mechanical qualities of the objects of na 
ture may exist but for purposes of utility 
° n 18 reserve d for poets artists 

and mystics to d^cover the individualities 

ot the sky and the breeze oftl e sun and tl e 
rains of flowers of every individual flower 
ana of every individual atom m the 
i inverse Is not modern poetry tending 
towards it ’ This tendency explains wbv 
Word«worth Shelley Blake Whitman and 
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Maeterlinck are more read and admired 
than mid Victorian idylhsts and realists 
like Tennyson, Rosetti and Victor Hugo 
It explains why Rabindranath Tagore has 
had such fabulous fame and acceptance 
within such a short interval It also ex 
plains the resurgence of medreval mysti- 
cism, the awakening of new interest in 
schools of ancient mystics, the founding 
of the Celtic re\ivat school of literature 
It explains many other things We now re 
read myths, tables and nursery tales 
invented by poets in the infancy of the 
human race and find them to embody 
parables of nature Our world is a 
fairy world and we can say with Mr 
Chesterton that the telescope makes the 
w arid smaller and the microscope makes 
it larger but neither can reach the ultimate 


And we can say with Maeterlinck’s hero 
‘Tjltyl’ of the ‘Blue Bird’ that personality 
is involved mall differentiated being, infire, 
water, bread, stone and dust Personality 
can ne\er be finished and finite and deter- 
mined , for in its \ery act of self determma 
tion there must be a certain indeterminate 
ness For, as Bradley says, there are 
degrees of reality,’ so modern art and 
poetry and philosophy too must say that 
there are degrees of personality also and 
that perhaps the ultimate personality is 
God, to whom all other personalities are 
referred and related Personality is the 
one reality in the universe It is at the 
bottom of all art , it is at the bottom of 
all religion 

Ajit Kumar Ciiakra\erti. 


trade AND 


Our meeds of sugar 

D URING the year ending March 1917 Statistics 
foe imported sugar (16 Dutch Standard) gives 
the amount for total imported sugar into India 
at 1 crore and 21 lakhs of rods , valued at 14 crores and 
58 lakhs of rnpees Of this quantity Bengal has the 
greatest share of import Bengal imports come npto 
about 73 lakbs of mds., valued at 6V* crores of 
rupees Molasses Saccharin etc that come under 
the heading of sugar and also other lower grades of 
Dutch s‘andard sugar arc not included in this Be 
sides these imports quite a big quantity of sugar in 
its various forms are obtained from local crops 

Waterproofing leather boots and shoes 
Various forms of preparations are in use and sold 
the markets for effective means of waterproofing 
^(hoots nnd shoes and all such leather wares Most of 
these preparation® however have been more or less 
useless An American chemist has lately invented a 
process and be claims it to be positively effective The 
substances required for the purpose are very handy 
too. A gaaxmy base and ft d ssolving liquid are the 
mam points Th s waterproof mixture is prepared by 
melting rubber into a pan of boding grease or tallow 
Pieces ot rubber from old boots will do The rubber 
pieces are burned over the grease and the molten 
matter allowed to fait into the pan Gum from ever 
KTten trees may also be used By applying the mix 
tuve hot positive waterproofing effect is obtained 

Plant growth measuring instrument 
The bfe of the plant In its various forms is the 
subject of investigation by many scientists of the 
world of the present century Dr J C Boses 
reputation m this special branch is now world wide 


TECHNIQUE 

We come to know from an issue of The Scientific Ame- 
rican that Dr D T McDougal baa invented a new 
auxograph for registering changes daring the organic 
growth of plants The apparatus consists of a deli 
cately balanced compound lever carrying tracing pen 
on one free end and with an arrangement by which 
the movement to be measured may be applied at 
various intervals in the other free arm The record 
mg is obtained on ruled paper wound around a clock 
driven cyl oder It is claimed that by this machine it 
is possible to detect and register changes m size as 
small as 0004 inches 

Japans flourishing trade conditions 
S nee the ontbreak of the war Japan’s trade with 
India has undergone a great development During 
the past year the port of Kobe alone exported about 
oVficrore9 of Rupees wor*h of goods to British India. 
During the same period Kobe imported raw mate 
rials and commod ties from India to the value of 
about 18 crores of Rnpees It is a very happy sign to 
note that along with the expansion of trade between 
Japan and India there have been an increased num 
her of Indian merchants doing business in Japan. 
Quite a number of Indian m-rebants and companies 
are now on the list of exporters and importers is 
Japan Most of these concern* however are owned 
and managed by oar brethren of Western India who 
are practically the greatest enterprisers in trade in all 
India. 

Calculation op ink for prlntess 
In printing establishments calculations should be 
easily and quickly made regarding the amount of ink 
required for different forms Experiments of high 
authorities in the line show that a pound of good 
grade of black will cover approximately one hundred 
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square inches of surface on 1000 sheets One pound blue, 
00 sq inches, one potmd red, 80 sq inches, one pound 
yellow 70 sq Inches When one colour overlaps on 
other the quantity of ink of the overlapping colour is 
relatively but two third of the quantity required to 
cover a clear surface Of coarse very much depends 
on the grade of mV cotours and quality of the stock 
to be printed upon A rough stock requires 3 times 
the quantity required for a smooth stock Inferior 
inks are seemingly cheap but a costly investment in 
the long run 

COLOUK PHOTOGRAPHY 

An interesting process of colour photography 
have been invented and patented by an American as 
is recorded by the Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry of England The methods of the process are 
thu9 The negatives are taken through screens of 
complementary colours (e g , red and green) A print 
is made through one of the negatives and toned to a 
colour complementary to that of the taking screen 
A second print through the other negative is then 
superposed id register on the first print and stained 
by mordanting and dyeing to the colour complemen 
tary to its taking screen 

With the improvements in colour photography we 
will be nearing the goal of a true reproduction 
and image of objects Much of the charm of a 
photography is lost without the true and faithful 
reproduction in nil respects and specially colour 
Features without true colour do not appeal 
Utilisation or cotton stalks 

Cotton stalks have long been known to yield ex 
cellent fibres snltable for paper pulp and also for 
spinning purposes The knowledge of this utilisation 
had been upto now remained in its experimental 
stage The present war with its effect of rigid eco- 
nomy on all matters is now causing farther investi 
cations into the matter of profitably utihliog the 
cotton stalks which are wasted or used as fuels The 


southern states of America alone is sail to be pro- 
ducing about 50 millions of tons of cotton stalw 
annually Thisquantity is supposed to yield halt toe 
quantity of bleached fibre For paper making the 
treatment of digested cotton stalks pulp would w 
similar to that of wood pulp If the fibre is to be 
treated for spinning purposes the digested stalls 
should be washed and passed through steel rollers to 
crush the stalks and separate the fibres Experi- 
ments aod estimates are being made to work the 
systems m big commercial scales Indian production 
of cotton stalks would also come up to a fairly large 
quantity and may be utilised by paper making ton 
cern* Now it is generally used as fuel ani the ashe: 
as fertilisers It needs however to be foand ont ai 
to which system of utilising the stalks would be 
productive and economic 

Metal solders 

Various processes for making solders are used 
The following processes for making solders for alumi 
niura and other metals hare recently been patented 
by a London firm The different grades of solder 
specified nre ' hard consisting Zn C 9, hn 2 5 Al 0 6 
•medium* Sn 2 Zn G and soft' So 2, I’bl,/u0 
parts by weight The metals after being merteiTse 
parateljr are mixed together These operations arc 
carried out in covered graphite crucibles lined with 
a mixture of alumina and charcoal in the proportion 
of 7 to 2 

Powdered eggs 

Various foods are now being used in powdered and 
concentrated forms Milk powders are already ia 
the market The latest development in this hue in 
America is the production of powdered eggs on a 
commercial scale Whites ol eggs are separate from 
the yolks stirred until of uniform consistence, sugar 
is then added and the mixture dried at a temperature 
below 100’C and then powdered and packed 
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The First Cinema-film Manufacturer 
in India. 

In the May number of the Mondern Renew Mr 
Guha writes why India should have a motion picture 
industry He Is not aware that there is nlready a 
Bombay man in the field and he is working success 
fully— the first to manufacture cinema films in India 
In Western India his films have been shown at very 
many places and elicited admiration Mr O G 
Phalkc first exhibited his film ' Hans bandra ’ in 
Bombay In 1913 Since then be has produced over 
twenty films— The Hmdusthan Cinema Films —and 
they are being exhibited at the cinema theatres in 
Western India . , , „ 

Mr Phalke began to manufacture films at Dadar 

near Bombay, but having to rely oa natural scenery 
for the setting of hi* scenarios he soon transferred 
h>s stadia to Nasik where he finds the surrounding 
hilly landscape admirably suited to bn work. Here 


now he and Jus company are busy turning out 
stories from Pnranas into films At present he itf 
engaged on filming the burning of Lanka by Ravana 
and hopes to present it shortly 

Mr Phalke is a versatile man and Indeed id the 
vocation he has chosen one need be of each a 
character in India if one is to he successful In India 
a cinema film producer mast combine in himself the 
characters of a bail ness man cameraman, 'Movie* 
director, poster arranger, negotiator for his film*, 
scenario writer, trainer of h stnoaic talent manager 
of publicity campaign and what not. He must be 
everything and anything before he can hope to 
achieve success In Europe a cinema flm producer 
can bring together these men and If he has not 
sufficient capital can float a company lufactas* 
pioneer Mr Phalke has to do a lot of work that <* 
goite distinct from film production And from the 
first he is quite handicapped bv want of sufficics* 
funds- When we take all these things Into coasidera 
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tlon it is a marvel that Mr. Phalke has been able to 
manage these things nt all. 

Mr Phalke arranges his own scenarios For the 
plots he has recourse to our Parana* He believe* 
that in our Parana* there 11 an inexhaustible mine 
for the film producer and it is bts experience that 
films which depict stones from the Puranas are more 
popular with the cine goers than his other films of 
scenes of Indian life The Pnranie stones are familiar 
to all, the incidents need little explanation nod the 
films that incorporate these stories grip the audience 
ns no ctber film will do They become popular with 
Europeans also To them these films interpret India 
nud its legends— the mystery, the glamour, the ro- 
mance of the East 

S B ARTE. 

Comment upon Dr. Sudhindra Bose’s 
Article on ‘The American Woman ’ 

Will yon permit oue who has long been a subs 
criber to your Review, and is at the same time nn 
Amencan to offer a word ol criticism upon Dr 
Sudhindra Boses article re ‘The American Woman’ 
appearing in your last issue 

To begin with I am prepared to admit that there 
doubtless are in America many such women as Dr 
Bose describes, though I have personally never met 
them At the same time I would remark that it is 
dangerous for a foreigner to attempt on essay on 
American womanhood based upon experience gamed 
from a residence in what Americans call 'the Middle 
West” and ‘the North West’ The latter section 
many of us would call “the Wild West’ It must be 
remembered that types Ideals and customs differ 
widely In various parts of the country, and certainly 
the characteristics of the people he describes— their 
attitude toward marriage, the relations between 
husband and wife, their attitude toward divorce — 
ore not typical of the best American life 

Doubtless in the more recently settled sections of 
the United States— and within the memory of the 
parents of many of us Illinois and Iowa were wild 
tracts of wilderness and proine uninhabited save by 
wandering tribes of Red Indians— there will be 
found such conditions as Dr Bose describes, also ia 
every town and City is to be found a large and non 
j descript section of the population, only a generation 
or two removed from ignorant immigrant ancestors. 
Who have prospered more or less in material things 
nnd have acquired the speech, outward habits and 
peculiarities which foreigners hate been pleased to 
^describe as “American , yet who have never assimi 
*>pted the true spirit of American home life and in 
fact may be said never to have come in contact 
with it 

Yet such a spirit exists, and it is only just to 
recognise in it the true type of the American ideal in 
the various aspects in which it expresses it'elf I 
repeattbat it is fitting to accept it as the only true 
American ideal, for it is the ideal which made America. 
It is that which eight or ten generations ago led onr 
ancestors across the Atlantic to suffer hardship and 
often death for the sake of freedom to worship God 
and to bring up their children to worship them, ia 
the manner which their consciences dictated It was 
> this ideal which gave them strength to overcome all 
difficulties and to carve out for themselves a borne m 
the wilderness It was this ideal which demanded 
of them simplicity of life and though they lived 
simply, the old books and letters which they have left 
behind them show that they thought high thoughts 
36?i — S 


and lived nobly Divorce w as hardly known among 
them , parents loved their children, and children 
honoured their parents, and treated their elders 
with respect 

Again it was this inherited ideal which gave the 
descendants of the founders of our nation the courage 
to fight for their own,freedom m 1776 and 1861, to 
fight for five years for the fieedotu of the slaves, and 
which from die foundation of the nation until this 
day has stood for ail that is highest and best in the 
life of the Amencan people 

During the last century multitudes came to 
America from every part of Europe to share in the 
privileges of the national life which our ancestors had 
evolved so bravely and ia the luce of so many 
difficulties la numbers they soon came to be more 
than we some portion of the ideal npon which our 
ancestors had built the foundation of the nation's 
life they grnsped and made their own . other aspects 
of the ideal seemed to escape them They failed 
among other things to grasp the fact that freedom 
means freedom from tyranny — not freedom from 
discipline The results have b»en terribly apparent 
in a variety ol wavs, and the great internal moral 
struggle of the future in kmenca Will be between the 
conception of life and its obligations upon which the 
nation was founded nnd which still expresses all 
that is highest and worthy of respect 10 our national 
and domestic life on the one hand, and on the other 
the blatant vulgar and shallow conception of life’s 
meaning which has been largely evolved during the 
last half century by those who had no part ia the 
evolution of our national ideal 

It is sad that most people, no matter how long 
they dwell in a foreign land, find it quite impossible 
to enter into really intimate »ouch with the best and 
deepest currents in the thought and life of its people 
The best does not lie upoo the surface anywhere, nor 
does it tend to display itself lor the inspection of 
stranger* The homes where the highest ideals of 
family life and mutual obligation obtain are not 
inclined usually to spread before the eyes of those 
outside of them the things which next to religion 
they hold most worthy of reverence and respect 
This is so in India and ia every other land la 
consequence the restless pushing, as*ertive mass of 
mediocrity w ill deceive a foreigner, unless he be most 
wary, into thinking that he sees In it the embodiment 
of the spirit of the land in which be resides In every 
land the homes which contain the greatest treasures 
of beautv id thought and life are rarely open to the 
foreigner, and wen more rarely is he permitted to 
get a glimpse of the things which his hosts value 
most This being the case it is astonishing that so 
few people recognise the magnitude of the task they 
set themselves when they attempt to describe the 
characteristics and ideals of another race Indians 
write about America and England nnd kmericans 
and Englishmen write about India or each other, 
and yet how little of what is writteu is really worth 
while 1 \\ hen even a great man like Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore utterly failed, as his addresses in America 
clearly indicate to get below the surface of things 
there, how can others hope to succeed ? 

Of Dr Bose’s article I would repeat that there are 
doubtless great numbers of such men and women as 
he describes— especially in those sections of the 
country in which his work has lam, also that 
divorces and poverty of home life nnd its ideals will 
be found to be somewhat common in the class I have 
referred to above On the other hand I emphatically 
repudiate the idea that these things are characteristic 
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of that great section of the American peopte who 
are themselves not only the descendants of those 
wbo evolved the nation, but they whose inherited 
ideals form the mighty moral force which sustains 
and guides America whenever any great moral issue 

To give a concrete example showing how little 
Dr Bose a description woufd apply with such 
I would cite my own family We have been settled 
near a great American city since its foundation 
nearly 240 years ago During this period the 
ramifications of the family have been considerable 
and they have kept in more than usually close touch 
with each other consequently there are a great 
number of members from whose lives I can 
draw my inferences among all these relations — 
hundreds of whom I knew either personally or by 
report— there is not one single case of divorce 
Among all my friends belonging to various families 
1 cannot recall a single case of divorce and only three 
cases where the man nod wife lived separately In 
one of these the wife on account of her husband s 
cruelty was for the sake of her child to live apart 
from him yet she never applied for a divorce and 
came hack to nurse him in his last illness , in another 
case the wife having been left without support hy 
her husband and being forced by his treatment to 
live separately, has been working for years tosupport 
herself and her children, yet she never has applied 
for a divorce 

Dr Bose * article would seem to imply that an 
American girl marries with reference to what her 
husband can give her The true American girl not 
only does not marry with reference to what her 
husband can give her , on the contrary, the thought 
of being his helpmate in his straggles and difficulties, 
and his companion and helper at all times, thrills 
hef and is the Inspiration of her life Dr Bose also 
says that American husbands and wives live 
apart Many do I know but the fault usually lies 
with the man who is so absorbed in his business that 
lie makes such a state of aflairs inevitable Here 
ogam, however I have uo hesitation in asserting 
-that such men are the exception among true 
Americans. Among my own relations and ncquam 
tauces there are cases where the interests of husband 
and wife lie apart but m the vast miyor/fy of cases 
the husbands and wives find 10 each other's company 
their greatest happiness and are never so much 
pleased ns when together In this connection 1 
naturally think of the mutual absorption of niv own 
parents in each other aod their unwavering devotion 
extending over nearly forty years of married 1 fe — 
and this iD«pite of the fact that my father was a 
more than usually busy man ofaffair* 

I shall close with the 1 fe story of two girls in my 
own city One lives in my own home there She is nu 
old lady of over seventy now When a young girl 
she was engaged to my father ■ older brother He 
died about o week before the marriage She decided 
that she would devote her life to his memory and 
s nee that tune has lived m our home devoting 
herself to the care of those he loved catering into 
their needs and cares To tbs day she is never so 
happy as when she can sit snd talk of him, and tg 
her prayers and meditations the memory of him 
forms the largest part, and she look* forward to 
£er death as the day when the will again be with 

The other story tsof an intimate friend of nv 
"T" He was u splendid fellow a man of high 
anon ami a great athlete, and wasengvged to 


a girl living near us Shortly before their mamsp 
he was stricken down with a terrible malady which 
made it certain that he would never be able to 
from his bed again, though he would probably «tt 
for years as a complete invalid. He was amaart 
DO property, and immediately wished to set tie 
SJfl free She however insisted that she shonld he 
allowed to devote her life to him, begged to be 
permitted to become his wife, and finally having 
obtained her wish supported both him and herself 
by the work of her hands at the same time caring 
for him through all fits lingering pstn I beard only 
lost year of his death 

Space does not permit me to give more instances 
here, though from the immediate circle of my rela, 
lions and friends Iconld fill a dozen more sheets 
with examples of the devotion and loyalty of 
American women, and hundreds of thousands of 
Americans could do the same all over the country 
\et these are the very things of which oue outside 
would not be apt to hear tVe Americans do not 
as a rule speak about such things except with those 
we have known long and well 

1 hope, for the honour of American women, Air 
Cditor, that yon will publish this letter It paint 
me to thiok that the people of India should gaio a 
misleading impression ot those whom American men’ 
have such just cause to revere 

May I add that I feel this the more, because of 
the deep respect and reverence which { have for the 
women of India, ooe of whom I am privileged to 


call my wife 

July 14tb, 101? 


As American 


Bas-reliefs at Borobudur. 

H appears that Mr k.D Banneiji feel* that the 
historians of Indian art have not, as a rule. Riven 
due recognition to the efforts of archaeologists. Air 
II a veil he believes, is one of them It would have 
bcc0 . *', lr Baunerji had not imitated the 

method of these histonans who. he thinks, ‘genet 
oily despise the effort* of archaeologist, m condem 

S W n„ Mll.r' 1 ’ ?" Indian nrt “ nd culture 
i 11 conclusions as ‘worthless’ 
Instead of doing so he ought to have 
clearly how the identifications of the orcbaeologufs 
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not a partisan— he will greatlv facilitate the work 
of the archaeologist as welt as that of the historian 
of Indian art 

KamitiUlB Vakil 


Bas-reliefs at Boro Bodur. 

I should like to offer a few remarks ot» my friend 
Ur R D Banerjis notes in the August number of 
this Renew I do not pretend to question the 
identity of the reliefs as sought to be proved by 
Dr Vogel and which Mr Ilasell wrongly suggested 
represent Indian colonists It should be noted 
however in justice to Mr Ilavell that his identifica 
tiou was only a tentative guess and was hardly 
dogmatic and nr fact was far from any assertion of 
certainty such as Mr Banetji assumes with Dr 
Vogel Mr Havell said * The subject of the panel 
below with the splendid rel ef of a ship in full sail 
seems to be connected with the history of the colo 
nisation of Java by Indians Monsieur Foucher, 
Mr Banerji a authority is equally meek and uncertain 
about the identification of the panel with the anecdote 
of Him the actual words used by M Foacher are 
‘I\e hazard the following identifications — Bulletin 
de L’Ecole Fraocaise d' Extreme Orient Tome(\l,p 
33) Then Mr Banerji points oat that Mr C M 
Plejrte published his identifications as early as 1901 
and that on the date of the publ cation of Mr 
Havell a book (1903) Mr Pleyte s book bad been 
on the market for over 7 years It is fair to point 
out that Mr Pleyte a book does not identify 
the panels representing the ships which Mr Havell 
has wrongly described Mr Banerji has argued 
that nobody has hitherto found secular or historical 
scenes In the has reliefs on the body of Bnddhist 
Stupa Mr Banerji should have supported this by 
quoting the canons of Buddhist religious architec 
tore. For M Toucher hims-lf says with reference to 
some of the bas reliefs on Boro Bodur that a 
secular subject ( Un snjet profane ’ Ibid p 32, line 
20) has been introduced here 

It is most unfortunate that Mr Havell s guess 
should have been accepted as an authoritative 
identification by the author of "History of lodtaa 
Shipping,' but in the matter of identifications even 
,our archaeological experts have not been always 
fortunate or infallible It is not for me, a * lay man," 
to point ont that the famous I’nllava panel at the 
Seven Pagodas which bas hitherto figured in all 
Archaeological Reports, including those contributed 
by Dr Vogel himself, as 'the Penance of Arjnna’ 
Js now going to be identified as * The Tenaace of 
Vlbagiratba — if we are to believe two distinguished 
French Savants Mr Victor Gollnbcw nod M G 
Jonveau Dubrtuil (Vide Journal Asiatiqne, Vol IV , 
July — August 1914 at pages 210 212) Alas the 
famous 'Three headed image at the Elephanta caves 
hitherto described as "The Trlmnrti’ in all the 
authoritative tomes pubh«hed bv such distirgui*hed 
archaeologists as Bnrgess Fergnsson and others, 
must now be called Mahesliamurti ' line ate to 
believe Mr Banerjis brother archaeologi«l and the 
valuable icotiographical evidence that he has collected 
on the subject (Rao,— Elements of Ihoda Iconogra 
phy, Vol. It, Part II, p 3^2). The understanding ard 
appreciation of the aesthetic quality of a work of art 
** quite independent of its subject matter Manv of 
the stone and stucco heads ard figures found in 
Gandhara have not yet been identified or are known 
and described coder wrong denomination but never 
theltrs we hare been treated by distinguished savants 


to long disquisitions on their artistic merits It is 
still a matter of dispute among nrcb-eologists 
whether the famous * Choiseo! Goufher Apollo ' is the 
representation ot a god or an athlete but the aestbe 
tic valuation of its plastic qualities bas not been 
shelved until the identity had been sufficiently 
established 

And in this connection a point is suggested by Mr 
Banerji s remarks whicb is worth consideration and 
cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged Mr 
Havell, Mr Banerji is pleased to remark ‘has 
done a good deal to popularise Indian Painting and 
Sculpture both in Europe and in America and his 
works have met with a good reception but it must 
be admitted that his conclusions on these subjects, 
(the italics are mine) should be accepted with very 
great caution ’ I am unable to follow from Mr 
Banerjis note that the conclnsions ’ of Mr Havell 
oil these subjects viz , Indian Painting and Sculp- 
ture or the claims be has made on behalf of the 
Javanese Bas reliefs or the arguments that he has 
advanced in popularising their nesthet c qualities 
hare been disproved by the fact that all or anv of his 
identifications of the subject matter of these works 
of art are unreliable On the other hand, Monsieur 
Foucher (I greatly value his eminence as a great 
archaeologist), who achieved a triumph In identifying 
these bas reliefs more than seven years ago has faded 
to contribute any single line to vindicate or 
popularis* the claims of Indo-Javaoese Sculptures or 
to help us to arrive at a correct valuation of them 
regarded as works of art and the world of art has 
not grown richer by these valuable identifications by 
a savant who has been Impervious to their plastic 
qualities tor it must be admitted that works of 
art must be judged prim srily as works of art and the 
historical materials which they yield are matters of 
secondary importance Mr Banerji complains that 
historians ol Indian Art (by the way, the history 
of Indian Art has not yet been written) ‘generally 
despise the efforts of arcbreologists and rely on in 
spiration for snch identifications ” Relying on in 
spirntion Is certainly a grievous mistake but I am 
not aware if anybody bas despised the valuable 
materials that the efforts of archaeologists bare 
accumulated and which Mr Havell himself and 
others have utilised in tbeir works The portion o( 
the efforts of Indian archaeologists which is 
certainly not entitled to any credit is that 
made to appraise understand or appreciate 
the aesthetic qualities of Indian Art, and Mr 
Havell in attempting to disprove the conclusions 
of onr Indian archaeologists on the quality and 
character of Indian Art which hitherto was regarded 
by archaeologists as a feeble attempt to imitate 
Greco-Roman models, has rendered s goal service to 
the eanse of civilisation and also to the cause of the 
history of Art (Archaeology) by correcting the mis- 
conceptions that have hitherto governed and in some 
cases, still continue to govern the field of Indian 
archaeology These misconceptions have prevented the 
workers ta the field of Indian archaeology from op* 
prcbcodicg the true quality of Indian Fine Art with 
the result that such ol the remains ns represented 
Indian art at its best had been systematically neglect 
ed and hardly received any recognition from archaeo- 
logists. 1 have hardly rpace to quote more than one 
instance The hue bas relief repre»cntug Kapila (?) 
on a conspicuous part of the rock wall of Isrttmumya 
at Annradhapura bid rtver hern taken any notice of by 

the Government archaeologists who wrote - 
reports on the rtm am* of Anuradharura ^ 
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Mr \ui«nt Smith — Neither Mr Belt fsrcbaeolog c Roman as also of Tgyptian antiquities **tf 
atcommiss oner) nor Mr Cave (authority on Ceylon the archaeologists are valued as much for tuor 
ese antiquities) mentions the Kao la rel ef the merit aesthetic judgments as for the yield of their attqua 
of which was first recognised by Dr Coomaraswamy rian or b storicnl data bn fortunately it is i® 

The critical opinion expressed (by the latter) is con that tapes spades and estnmpages film our aestre 
firmed by Mr Lawrence B nyon who holds that the t cjndgraents 

rock carted Knnila is a tremulous work impossible _ „ v 

to target t\hta once seen In the fields of Greek Orddesdra Coomaf Ga\goiX 
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HI GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS (CONTD ) 

B\ St Nihal Singh 


I 

T HE work of reorganizing the admims 
tration of Daroda hid to begin with 
the Revenue Department for in 1881, 
ut the tunc of Hts Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwtr’s investiture, it oxer shadowed 
all the other departments— in fact, con«ti 
tuted almost the whole Government It 
then comprised thirteen Bureaus, namely 
(1) Revenue Proper, (2) Forests, (3) 
Customs , (4.) Excise (Abknri) , (5) Opium, 
(G) Salt , (7) Stamp , (8) Account , (9) 
Boundary, (10) Revenue Public Works 
(11) Compensation, (12) Survey , and (13) 
Political 

It is easy to explain how the SnrSubnh 
(Revenue Minister) came to be entrusted 
with all these functions His Highness s 
predecessors knew nothing of the modern 
concept of apportioning the work of 
administration among a number of depart 
nients If any of them bad wanted to 
institute such a system he would not have 
found, in Baroda qualified men to conduct 
the \nr»ous bureans The Sar Subah s 
office was the one that brought money to 
tlie State, and, therefore, was regarded as 
all important The Revenue Minister was 
given charge of every bureau that brought 
in revenue and was entrusted with the 
task of accounting and busbanding the 
vs of the State It naturally 
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followed tbat wliencxer necessity o 
organizing mnehmery to dispose of nev 
work arose, another bureau was nddec 
to the Rex enue Department Other Indtar 
States folloxved, at the time, the sami 
system and many of them Continue to cl( 
so to this day 

1 his policy of /issaiz Zaire created nianj 
anomalies The Revenue Minister, foi 
instance audited ns well as compiled thl 
accounts and thus the State could not 
exercise effective control over the rex cam 
officials The Political Bureau had nothing 
in common xvith the other branches of the 
Revenue Department The wisdom ol 
segregating the Revenue Public Works 
from the other Public Works could also be 
questioned 

The Rex enue Minister found himsell 
handicapped m discharging his duties by 
lack of initiative During tbe minority 
regime he had to submit to Raja SirT 
Madliava Rao papers of the most inconse- 
quential nature for orders After tbe 
Maharaja Sahib had assume 1 control of 
tlie State these references had to be made 
to him 

The Revenue Minister, in his tanb 
received from the Subths (Heads of 
Divisions) papers dealing with pettr 
matters which could not be disposed of ’ 
them without hts express leave Appeal 
against the orders passed by the Suhal 
xxcrenitdeto the Revenue Minister, off* 
were often allowed 

The chain of references dtd not end t! 
Parers went up from the I zhirntdb 
(Sub Divisional Officers) to the St 
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and even from the Patels (Head Men) m 
the villages to the Vahiratdhars 

This system, which denied initiative to 
officers, necessitated an enormous amount 
of routine w ork Files dealing with mcon 
sequential matters were constantly passing 
from the Sub Divisional Head quarters to 
the Divisional Head quarters thence to the 
Sar Sabah's office, and finally to the 
Maharaja Gaehwar, often through the 
Den an' s Cutcheny (office) Each official 
1 through whose hands the paper* passed 
made a note expressing his assent or 
dissent, gi\ mg his reasons or suppressing 
them, as he chose No one troubled to 
follow any definite system or to make a 
precis of the memoranda before the file 
reached the final authority Often the 
Maharaja Sahib found that the papers 
put into his hands were not complete, and 
in order to secure the necessary informa 
tion it would have to go down stage by 
stage, until it reached the official who bad 
been guilty of omission and come up again 
through the circuitous course for His High 
ness 3 decision Thus a file sometimes 
made tw o or three rounds before it was 
disposed of 

This wasteful system imposed hardship 
upon every one concerned The people sut 
fered because their cases remained un 
decided for weeks and even for months 
The officials worked day and night and yet 
never finished their work, and were 
constantly receiving reprimands for delays 
and omissions 

If this elaborate system had been 
designed to keep the Central Go\ernment 
in touch with the officials outside the 
Capital, and to enable the Maharaja Sahib 
through the heads of departments to 
exercise check over the activities of his re 
& presentatvves in the Sub Di\ tsions and 
^villages, it failed completely The V ah tv at 
dhar, despite the references that he had 
to make to the subah, was a formidable 
person Besides being the collector of 
revenue, he was the executive authority of 
his Sub Division armed with full magiste 
rial powers This centralization of fane 
tions made him a veritable autocrat No 
■w onder that the people called him Sarkir 
( Government ) 

Similarly, the village Patel was master 
of all he surveyed, aud few rustics knew 
that they had any other rulers besides him 
(and perhaps the Vahiratdhar) He was 
barely literate, held his office hereditarily, 


and received a percentageon the revenue col 
Jected and remitted by him He was a 
Government sen ant, and not the chosen 
head of the Panchayat (village commun- 
ity) as in days of yore The form of that 
fine old Indian institution remained, but 
its soul had been killed by the adoption 
of the Ryotnan system of tenure, which 
exacted land revenue direct from the mdi 
vidual holders instead of from the village 
as a unit as was formerly the case The 
new system had been introduced into 
Baroda by Maharaja Khande Rao Gaek 
war (1856 1870) and was extended hy 
Raja Sir T Madhava Rao during the 
minority regime Neither of them had 
attempted to make a scientific survey of 
the land and to settle the rates of taxation 
according to carefully ascertained data con 
cerning its productivity A double wrong 
was thus inflicted upon the people The 
internal organization of the village, which 
had withstood centuries of administrative 
changes, was destroyed, all but in name 
The man who held land from the State 
was arbitrarily taxed and he was made 
to pay in cash instead of m kind as had 
been heretofore the custom When the 
Maharaja Gaekwar began to rule, he 
found, therefore, that the land revenue 
was crying out for reform, and that the 
Survey Bureau of the Revenue Departmene 
was inadequately stafied to cope with the 
work 

The Vahiratdhars were not much better 
educated than the PateL I doubt if any 
of them had ever seen the inside of a 
College The same was true of higher 
officials University graduates were con 
spicuous by their absence in the Baroda 
public services at the time the Maharaja 
Salnb took the reins of administration into 
his own hand* Some of the heads of 
departments had been imported by 
Raja Sir T Madhava Row from British 
India, but they had served there in 
subordinate capacities, and had not 
exercised the authority of even district 
officers 

None of the Maharajas of Baroda, and 
not even Raja Sir T Madhava Row, had 
attempted to collect and to codify the rules 
and regulations prescribed from time to 
time for the guidance of officials Chaos 
resulted Orders frequently duplicated 
others, sometimes in practically ..identical 
words Rules conflicted with one another, 
annoying the officials and 
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to make frequent references to higher 
msthontics for instruction*, or to use tlieir 
judgment nt their peril Many of the 
regulation* were out of dnte, nna had not 
been superceded by fresh instruction* 

No one lind taken the trouble to define 
tlieir respective powers, privileges, hmitn 
tion*, and !■ ilniities lath official was, 
therefore, left to his own deuces Some 
went too far, while others did not go far 
enough Conflict resulted in either case 
Similarly the departments of the Central 
Government overlapped, or work was left 
undone because none of the departments 
claimed it 

When death or dismissal enused a 
vacancy in the public service, a wild 
scramble for the post ensued Every 
aspirant sought the intervention of in- 
fluential relatives or patrons Character, 
education, and experience counted for little 

Favouritism and jobbery especially 
exerted a pernicious effect upon depart- 
ments requiring the services of trained 
men— departments entrusted with adminis 
tering justice, building public works, dls 
pensing medical relief, and teaching All 
the graduates m law, engineering, medicine, 
and pedagogics employed in Baroda at 
the time His Higbnesi began to adminis 
ter the State could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand The Police depart 
ment was full of illiterate men who had 
not received any trauuug in the detection 
of crime 

Tenure of office w as not secure Officials, 
no matter how capable, honest, and 
zealous they might be, were liable to 
harrassment, fine, reduction, and even to 
dismissal if they were so unlucky as to 
offend the "powers that be " Rise in public 
service depended upon capacity for intrigue, 
and not upon capacity for work If, by 
studying and humouring the whims of bis 
superiors, an official was able to retain 
his office until lie reached ripe old age, he 
could not claim any gratuity or pension 
Grants were sometimes made as rewards 
for faithful service, or as compassionate 
allowances, but they depended entirely 
upon caprice 

Even the departments of the Central 
government were housed in small, ill 
ventilated buddings The offices in the 
Sab Divisions and villages were often no 
better than huts No provision was made 
to keep them in repair, and Sometimes 


officials who wielded autocratic pontr* 
sat under roofs that leaked when it ram*'! 

Jt lmd occurred to no one to frnnK & 
comprehensive programe for buiklrg 
public offices in all parts of the State, or 
in fact, for constructing public works ci 
any kind If the necessity arose for rt 
roofing a public building, or putting upa 
shed, or digging a well, or advancing a 
small sum of money (t/icai ri) to enable 0 
farmer to dig a well on his holding, the 
proposal hod to go up to the highest 
authority Work, no matter how' urgent, 
could not be begun until the papers had 
passed from stage to stage, by slow’ 
degrees, and sanction had been received. 

In such a circumstance, it was idle to 
expect to find in Baroda a system of an 
ticipating revenue and expenditure No 
Budget was drawn up The procedure in 
regard to disbursements at the close of the 
minority regime was to sanction individua 
items of expense by a nemnook yad 
{ memorandum ) prepared in the Sai 
Subab’s office No expenditure over thi 
sanctioned amount could be incurred 
without His Highness's leave 

Orders for payment were honoured bj 
the Huzur( Central ) Treasury only when 
they passed through the hands of the 
rndnts This term is a corruption of 
Fardnavis — the keeper of the Muster roll 
of the Army He was all important at the 
time the Gaekwars conquered Baroda 
Later he became the Military Accountant, 
and finally Secretary m Chief and Finance 
Minister 

The Central Treasury was in charge 
of the Revenue Minister There were Divi 
sional Treasuries at the Divisional Head ' 
quarters under the Subahs, and sab Div 
isionnl Treasuries at the Sub Divisional 
Head quarters under the Valuratdhars 

The Vabiratdbar received statements 
of revenue collected from the Talati 
( Accountant ) of each village in his Sttb- 
Division, consolidated them into a tala 
band ( schedule ), and sent it on to tbt 
Subab 

Each Divisional head consolidated the 
reports of all the Vabivatdhars under 
direction thus submitted, and ' 
the schedule to the Revenue Minister 

The Accounts Branch oftlieSar ** 
office consolidated the four talabands * 
received and prepared accounts of * 
revenue received by the State as a whole 

All the expense vouchers went to 
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Revenue Department for audit, though 
they had originated in that department — 
an extraordinary irregularity to which 
attention has already been called 
II 

Soon after His Highness came into 
power, he decided to re organize the highly 
centralized Revenue Department He also 
decided to use it as his instrument to re 
form the whole public service for the Sir 
Subah s office contained the materials, 
in a chaotic form necessary for the re 
organization of the entire administration 

The first important step towards the 
decentralization of the Revenue Depart 
ment was taken in August 1SS3 — less 
than two years after His Highness had 
come into power The Survey Branch was 
removed from the Sar Subah s office and 
given the status of a separate department 
Mr F A H Elliot ICS, who had 
made lumself familiar with cnnditions 
prevailing m Bar od a during the years he 
was serving as tutor to the Maharaja 
Sahib and who had had some experience of 
revenue work in British India, was placed 
in charge of the new Bureau 

The creation of this department tnvol 
ved considerable outlay upon initial and 
recurring expenditure His Highness could, 
however, allocate funds much more easily 
than he could find men with the requisite 
training to carry on the work He had, 
in many case** to employ persons with 
incomplete Lnowledge of survey operations 
nnd let them roaster the routine through 
[ actual experience 

' The correlation of the new department 
with the old Revenue Department present 
cd difficulties It was finally arranged 
that the proposals of the Survey and 
f Settlement Department should go to the 
Prime Minister who would <seud them to 
the Revenue Department for criticism The 
latter department would return the papers 
to the Dewnn who if ncces«arv, would 
ask the Survey and Settlement Department 
to re consider the proposal His Highness 
decided upon tins somewhat circuitous 
Course in order to insure the independence 
of the new department Now tbat the 
status of the Survey and Settlement De 
partment has been established the Maha 
raja Sahib is considering the adoption of 
a more expeditious method 

The attitude of the people towards the 
projected operations was far from friendly 


Judging from previous experiences, they 
feared that it was au ingenius scheme 
calculated to enrich the Maharaja Gaekar 
at their expense Persons in possession 
of land that paid little or no taxes were 
specially suspicious for they remembered 
tbat Maharaja Khande Rao Gaekwar 
had tried to deprive them of their highly 
cherished privileges They knew that His 
Highness had expressly stated that the 
operations were to be confined to the 
kbalsa ( Government ) land, but they felt 
that their turn would come 

At first it was considered that the 
crude survey made at the instance of 
Maharaja Khande Rao would serve as a 
basis and save much time and labour 
The futility of this hope was apparent 
as soon as w ork was begun His Highness, 
therefore, decided that each field must 
be measured, mapped and bounded sepa 
rately, unless it was altogether too small, 
so that the State would have a complete 
record of existing holdings Each large 
farm was to be given a separate number, 
unless the holder wished to divide it and 
to part with a portion of it His pre 
decessors had insisted that a part of a 
holding could not be surrendered, in order 
to compel holders to retain poor as well as 
rich land The Maharaja Sahib realized 
tbat this practice worked hardship on 
the people and resulted m much good land 
being allowed to go out of cultivation, 
and he discontinued it 

At first the cross staff survey system was 
employed but the trials made in 188T by 
Mr H H Parkinson a young engineer, 
soon showed that chain survey would be 
better The measurers and surveyors were 
made to learn this method during the 
iamj season when operations were re 
laxed or suspended, and it was adopted 
in 18S5 SG 

Lach survey party consisted of 2S men 
under a Kamdar who was responsible for 
the correctness of the measurements and 
was paid a good salary in order to place 
him above temptation He was required 
to make actual tests and not merely to 
content himself with supervising the work 
of his assistants He kept the accounts of 
the party, and also decided boundary 
disputes 

As Survey operations were concluded. 
His Highness issued a notification fixing 
the rates The incidence of taxation wa«, 
as a rule, lightened, because His Higho*** 
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fount! that the holders had been unable to 
meet the Government’s demand, and 
revenue was constantly in arrears, 
which had to be written off from time to 
time. 

The period of settlement was in most 
cases, fixed at fifteen years The Maharaja 
Gaelcwar decided against a longer term, 
as he wished to see how the new arrange 
ment worked aud to rectify any mistakes 
that may have been made within a short 
time 

The occupants of government land w ere 
assured that no change would be made in 
the rates during the period of settlement, 
unless lower or higher rates had been fixed 
by gross mistake, collusion, or fraud The 
holders were thereby rendered secure 
against the State taxing any improvement 
that they might make with their own skill 
and capital This notification also assured 
the holders that so long as they paid the 
State demand they w ould be left free in full 
and unrestricted possession of their land 
His Highness conferred upon the holders 
ossession of the trees that grew on their 
oldings, but which theretofore did not 
belong to them 

These reforms greatly improved the 
occupants status, whereas formerly they 
had been little better than tenants at will, 
now they could not be evicted from their 
holdings at the whim of an official 

By 1906 07 all the State, with the 
exception of the Vnjpur Sub Division of 
Naosan, most of which is under forest, 
had been surveyed and settled The 
operations had cost over Rs 4- 000 00?* 
and had resulted in the reduction of the 
State demand by 7 7 per cent , not taking 
into account the abolition of the agnail 
tural Veros (imposts) .... 

As the term of the original settlement 
lapsed, the work of re settlement was 
begun Rates were ordered to be lowered 
if the occupants could not afford them, or 
raised tf the yield or prices had risen since 
the original settlement, the rise in rates to 
be proportionate to the increase- in profit 
The term of re settlement was to be 30 
years, unless a shorter period was deemed 
* , ble in specified cases 
The re settlement has made compara 
little difference jn the revenue 
anded by the State The occupants 
are assessed at higher rates do not 
tel the rise, because agriculture has 
"s on account of the Maharaja 


Sahib’s policy of building irrigation works 
and helping holders to sink wells, and fl* 
the result of his efforts to induce t«- 
cultivators to use improved methods 
and machinery, and of the spread oi 
education 

The success of the Maharaja GaekwarS 
agricultural policy is shown by the fact 
that while before his time Baroda subjects 
left their ancestral homes, now people from 
other territories seek -holdings in His 
Highness’s State Land that was formerly 
left fallow season after sekson until it 
degenerated into waste areas and even 
considerable portions of land that was 
considered totally unfit for cultivation 
have been brought under tillage nourish- 
ing villages with brick buildings Ioudlv 
proclaim the prosperity that has followed 
in the wake of the survey operations, and 
other agricultural and generakjr/brmy- — ^ 

So far I have writ tea wf the survey and 
settlement of the-Kovernment land It may 
be now stale*?-that His Highness created, 
in May, 1889, a special Bureau to deal 
with land that had been alienated by bis 
predecessors and their officials to various 
classes of persons, for one reason or 
another These privileged classes offered 
great opposition, but gradually they were 
won over by His Highness s policy of buy- 
ing out their vested rights at a fair rate of 
compensation, and not summarily ousting 
them, as Maharaja Khande Rao had tried 
to do 

Before finishing examining the work 
done by the survey and settlement depart- 
ment X must emphasize that His Highness 
has not permitted his desire for uniformity v 
to override his good judgment and abof 
»hed various forms of tenure prevailing 
m Baroda in favour of the rj otnan system 
(of which I have written), without regard > 
to the effect that such abolition would ( 
have In many cases, he found that the f 
people residing in parts of lus state were in 
a backward stage of civilization, and 
would suffer great hardship if the new 
system were imposed upon them He ha«, 
therefore, refused to alter the existing 
arrangements 

III 

A year alter the Surv ey and Settlement 
Department had been created His Highness 
relieved the Revenue Department of the 
audit work By an order dated October 
7, the Hu/ur auditor was given the dignity 
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of head of a separate department and was 
made responsible for checking the accounts 
throughout the State 

The same day His Highness issued a 
memorandum emphasizing the fact that 
a Government, in order to be economical 
and yet efficient, needed annually to fore 
cast its reveaue and expenditure In the 
following February detailed instructions 
were issued for framing up the Budget 
The Budget for 1885 6 was the first state 
► meat of its kind that Baroda, in all its 
'-checquered career, had ever seen 

During this and succeeding years His 
Highness laboured strenuously to improve 
the system of accounting aud auditing He 
employed experts from British India to 
assist him Drastic changes were made 
from time to time m the working aad 
personnel of the department, before it 
measured up to the standard that the 
k Maharaja Gaekwar had set for it 

An instance may be cited to show the 
efficiency attained by the Audit Branch 
of the Department Mr Kilabhai Dalubh 
ram, the Assistant Accouatant General, 
detected, in 1896, an error in the accounts 
of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway involving serious loss to 
Baroda The Railway Company, it was 
found, bad given His Highness no share 
in the receipts for terminal charges The 
Railway authorities admitted their mis 
take, paid Rs 120,000 arrears and pro 
mised to remit Rs 20,000 a year as 
Baroda's share 

The same official, in auditing the 
c accounts of the Petlad Cambay Railway, 
J constructed at th* joint expense of Baroda 
and Cambay States, found that Rs 40,000 
had heen_chafged to Baroda instead of to 
Cambay, to which State the sura should 
ihave been debited Considerable corres 
^pondence finally resulted m the Railway 
authorities admitting their error, and 
Baroda succeeded in recovering the amount 
from Cambay. 

The ability of the Finance Department 
"to make satisfactory financial arrange- 
ments was demonstrated when, in 1899 
1900, owing to large expenditure on 
famine operations and thesmall collections 
of revenue, it became necessary to borrow 
r money. His Highness authorized his 
Accountant General to negotiate a loan 
not exceeding Rs 10,000,000 Steps were 
first taken to float the loan in India, but 
the Indian banks demanded interest at the 
37^-9 


rate of 6 per cent per annum Finally 
money was obtained from London at 4 
per cent Rs 4 575,000 (£305,000) were 
borrowed for six months, and Rs 2,325, 
000 (£153,000) for a year In 1900 01 
it became necessary to secure a further 
loan of Rs 2,975,000 for one year at 4 
per cent A portion of the loan which 
mature! mjulv, 1902 waspaid on the date 
on which it fell due by selling G ivernraent 
p ip j r to the value of Rs 1,850 000 at Rs 
97 4 net l he balance was renewed for 
one year on the same terms as before The 
whole loan was paid off by June, 1903 

For years past this department has had 
charge of all matters pertaining to audit, 
account, and finance, and has been in- 
dependent of the Revenue and other depart- 
ments Tne Fadats , to whom reference 
has been made, no longer interferes in 
financial affairs, but is the custodian of the 
State records 

The department, as now constituted, 
comprises ten branches, namely, (1) the 
Mam Branch , (2) the Civil Audit Branch; 
(3) the Military Audit Branch , (4) the 
Public Works Audit Braoch , (5) the 
Examiner of Accounts, State Railways ; 
(6> the Inspection Branch , (7) the Local 
Board Inspection Branch , (8) the Compi. 
lation of Accounts Branch , (9) the 

Central Treasury , and (10) the Stamp 
Branch 

The Mam Branch disposes of all impor 
tant matters involving questions bearing 
directly or indirectly upon the finances of 
the State The Civil Audit Branch 
“xamines on the post audit system all 
vouchers except those pertaining to the 
Military or Public Works Department or 
.State Jiailwjivq. these vouchees _heug» 
audited by the Military Audit Branch, the 
Public Works Audit Branch, and the 
Examiner of Accounts, State Railways, 
respectively The Inspection Branch 
inspects the accounts of oil departments 
except the Military and Public Works 
(including Railways), by scrutinizing local 
accounts and taking stock of treasure 
Similarly, the Local Boards Inspection 
Branch examines the accounts of District 
and Local Boards and Municipalities The 
accounts of the State are compiled from 
the daily sheets received from the Central 
Treasury at Baroda, and lrora the monthly 
accounts received from the Divisional, Sub- 
Divisional and other Treasuries, by the 
Compilation of Accounts Branch JXhc. 
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same Branch compiles the accounts of 
tribute weened by His Highness the 
Maharaja Gaekwar from tributaries m 
Kathiawar and the Main Kautha Rewa 
Kantha and Palannar Agencies Since 
190t ah statistical information concerning 
the State has been collected and collated 
by this Branch so that it could be issued 
in a single, handy volume instead of being 
available only in stray statements pre 


pared without nay definite plan The work_ 
of the treasury an] Stamp Branches does 
not call for explanation 

The Inspection Branch deserves to be 
especially commended to the notice of the 
reader Ilis Highness has lavished lus 
attention upon its working and personnel 
bo that the State may have nn efficient 
agency to check errors nnd abuses in its 
farthest corner 


4 


SHAKTI AND bHAKTA 
Ba Sir Jons Woomtorrr 
{Cantimei from previous issue) 


E ACH sect of worshippers has Us own 
Tantras In two articles in recent 
numbers of the Prabuddha BhSrata I 
have shortly referred to the Tantras of the 
Shaivasiddl anta of the Pancharitra 
Agama and of the Northern Shaivaism of 
which the MSluIvijaya Tantra sets the 
type The otd fivefold division of wor 
shippers was according to the PanchopSsaaa 
Saura, Ganapatya Vaishnava bhaiva, 
and Sbakta whose Mala Devatas were 
SOryya, Ganapati Vishnu Shiva and Shakti 
respectively At the present time the three- 
fold division Vaishnava, Shaiva, Shlkta, is 
of more practical importance as the other 
two survive only to a limited extent today 
In parts of Western India the worship of 
Ganesba is still popular and I believe some 
Sauras or traces of Sauras here and there 
exist especially in Sind 

There are mentioned in the Tantras six 
Atnnayas TheSammohaia Tantra (Ch v) 
first explains PurvamnSya Dakshir^mnSya 
Paschim5mn5ya Uttaramn5ya Urdhvamilya 
according to what is called Deshapary y 5ya 
The sixth or lower and concealed face 
(AdhSmnSya) is that from which exudes 
poison (Visha) I believe no PQja of 
this is generally done but Shadanvaya 
Simbhavas very high Sadhakas at the door 
of Liberation do Nyasa with this sixth and 
concealed Face It is said that 
PSiata AmnSya is Sambhogayoga. The 
Nishkala aspect m ShaUikramais for POrva 
Tripura for Dahshma Saura Ganapatya 


and Vaishnava for Paschchima Raudra 
Bhairavas for Uttara, Ugf3, Apatt3nnL In 
S' aivakrama the same aspect is for the 
first Sampatprada and Mahesha , for the 
second Agliora Kahka and Vaishnava 
darsbana , for the third Raudra, Bhairaias 
Shaivas for the fourth, Kuvera Bhairava 
Saudarshaka and for Urddhvamnaya, 
Arddhaninsha and Pranava 

It also gives a classification of Tantras 
according to the Amnayas as also special 
classifications sucli as the Tantras of the 
six Amnlyas according to VatukatnnSy a As 
only ore Text of the Simmohana is available 
whilst I write it is not possible to speak with 
certainty of accuracy as regards all these 
details 

Each of these divisions of wbrshipni ^ 
have their o\n Tantras as also had V~~- j 
jamas and Bauddhas Different st?' 
had their own particular subdivisions a^J 
Tantras of which there are various classi*” 
fieations according to Kr&ntas Deshapary 
ya> a KSlaparyySya and so forth 

The Sammohana Tantra mentions 23 
cuVi r f nt i- Asamas lnciu dmg Chmijjama fa 
| h ^ k * a PSshupata (a Saura form) 

( a Vaishnava form) K3p3 
Ika Bhairava Agliora Jama Bauddha, each 
of which is said there to contain a certain 
number of Tantras and Upatantras. 

According to the Sammohana Tantra, 

.i « a 2l r . a ? ac “ ldm g to Xllaparyy&ya are 
thefoShakta Tantras, with 3 27 Upatantras, 
b * ar nalas 4 DSmaras, 2 KalpalatSs and 
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_ several Samlutas, ChudSmanis (too) Arnavas, 
Puranas, Upavedas Kakshaputas, Vunar- 
shnu and ChintSmams The Shan a class 
contains 3 2 Tantras with its own Yamalas 
DJmaras and so forth The Vaishnava 
class contains 75 Tantras with the same in 
eluding Kalpas and Upabodhas TheSaura 
class has 30 Tantras with its own Yamalas, 
Uddishas and other works And the Gana 
patya class contains 50 Tantras with Upa 
itantras, Kalpas and other ShSstras including 
'one Damara and one YSmala The Bauddha 
class contains Katpadruraas, KSmadhenus, 
Suktas, Kramas Ambaras, Puranas and 
other ShSstras 

According to the KulSrnaia and Jn&na 
dipaTantras there are seven Acharas of which 
the first four, Vatdika Vaishnava, Shaiva 
and Dakshma belong to Pashv&chltra , then 
comes VSma followed by Siddhanta in which 
gradual approach is made to Kaulachara 
the reputed highest Elsewhere six and nine 
AchSras are spoken of and different kind of 
GhSvas, SabhSva VibhSva and DehabhSva 
and so forth which are referred to m BhSva 
chudSmani 

The main divisions here are Vedachara, 
Dakshm&ch&ra and VSmachara. VedSchara 
is not, it seems Vaidikicbara that is, in the 
Shrauta sense, for the Shrauta VaidikachSra 
appears to be outside this sevenfold Tan 
tnk division of which Vedachara is the Tan 
tnk counterpart. For it is said to be Tan 
tnk Up&sana with Vatdik rites and mantras, 
and Agni as DevatS As a speculation we 
v may suggest that this AcbSra was for those 
not AdbikSri for what is called the Shrauta 
VaidikSchara I have been told that m this 
AchSra there is no division of Dakshma and 
VSma names of differing SadhanS jriven 
jAater by the AchSryyas The second and 
fhird belong to and lead up to the completed 
DakshmSehara This is PashvSchSra VS 
tnScbilra commences the other mode of 
worship leading up to the completed Kaula 
and leading beyond to the KnulSvadhGta, 
AvadhGta, and Divya Here we reach the 
region which is beyond all AchSras which 
is known as SvechchhSchSra AH that those 
belonging to this state do or touch is pure. 
In and after V§mach 3 ra there is eating 
K and drinking in and as part of worship 
and it may be (though not necessarily so) 
Matlhuna After the Pashu there is the 
Vira and then the Divya Pashu is the 


starting point, Vira is on the way and Div; a 
is the goal Each of the sects has a Dakshma 
and V§ma division It is commonly thought 
that this is peculiar to Shaktas but this is 
not so Thus there are Varna GSnapatyas 
and Vaishnavas and so forth Again VamS 
ebara is itself divided again into a right and 
left side fn the former wine is taken in a 
cup of stone or other substance and worship 
is with the SvaklyS Shakti or Sadhakas 
own wife , in the latter and more ad 
vanced stage drinking is done from a skull 
and worship may be with Parastrf that is 
some other Shakti In the case however 
of some sects who belong to the VamSchara 
dtvision whilst there is meat and wine there 
is no Shakti for the members are chaste 
(BrahmachSri) So far as 1 can ascertain 
these sects which are mentioned later seem 
to belong to the Shaiva as opposed to the 
Shakta group 

The TatitriL Sangraha called ShSktS 
nanda Tarangml by BrahmSnanda SvSmi 
says (Ch 2) that Agama is both Sad 3 gama 
and Asadagama and that the former alone is 
Agama according to the primary meaning 
of the word (SadSgama eva agamashab 
dasya mukhyatvit) He then says that 
Shiva in the Agama Samhita condemns the 
Asadagama saying ‘Oh Deveshi, men in the 
Kah age are generally of a Rajasik and 
Tamasik disposition and being addicted to 
forbidden ways deceive many others Oh 
Sureshvari, those who i« disregard of their 
Varnashrama Dharma offer to us flesh 
blood and wine become BhGtas, Pretas, and 
BrahmarSkshasas”, that is various forms of 
evil spirits This prohibits such worship 
as is opposed to Varnashramadharma It 
is said however by the VSmSchatls v\hn 
take consecrated wme and flesh as a Yajna 
not to cover their case 

It is not uncommonly thought that 
VSmSchara is that AchSra into which V 5 m 5 
or women enters This is true only to a 
certain extent that is, it is a true defim 
tion of those SSdhakas who do worship with 
Shakti according to VSmScbSra rites But 
it is incorrect in so far as there are wor 
shippers of the VSmSchara division who are 
chaste (BrahmachSri) VSm&chSra means 
literally ‘'left’ way not ‘left handed in the 
English sense which means what 1$ bad 
As the name is given to these S&dhakas by 
themselves it is not likely that they 
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adopt a t tie which condemns them What 
they mean is that this AchSra is the oppo 
site of DakshinSchSra Philosophically «t is 
more monistic. It is said that even in the 
highest Siddhi of a Dakshin&chSu ‘ there is 
always some One above him, but the fruit 
of Vam3ch5ra and its subsequent an i highest 
stages is that the Sadhaka 'becomes the 
Emperor Himself The Bhiva differs, and 
the power of its method compared with 
Dakshin&chira is said to be that between 
milk and wine 

Moreover it is to bemoted that the Devi 
whom they worship is w\lhe left of Shiva 
In VStnachUra we find ™ > $£&bhas, KS1& 
muklias, PSshupatas IJhandd-pNas Digam 
baras, Agharas, followers of Chin 
Kaulas generally who »« d,v, »” d 

some cases as in that of the ° fivc 

Sion of kaulas, worship IS , cases 

Tattvas (Panehatama) aic 0 f 

there is Brahmacharya as 'n ^ 

Aghora and PSshopata l^f v " 5chltts , 1 
wme and eat flesh food bo c j, a ste (Brab 

am informed, never cease to dhus> u0r 

macharl), such as Os**™ K anthidhiri 
shippers of Batuka Bha ' such as Gorak 
and followers of the Na .» atsve ndranitha 
shanStha, Sitanatha an ji a ,thuna. In 
In Nilakrama there » j,ff e nnc practices 
some sects tf ' cre *L st t {,c KMamukhas 
Thus I am ‘^Sp KobW* «P to 
the KSlavIras only V Kamamohanas 

the age of nine 
worship with adult SW»» 

K j m^mhers of this (in its 

Some advanced ® division do not, I 
genera) sense) Vamlcbara^ ^ ^ , t 
am informed, even a kc ^ am5chari Ssdhaka 
is said that the great Nadia, UpJsaka 

R5ji Knshnachanora did not took 

of the Chhmnamss s Uba) ,„ 

wine Such and 5,n *\ , miliar y stage of 
passed beyond the P r g sdha £ as generally 
V&machara As , h * M .h* 

*t is well to ^member of {hc 

" Samhltfi the great Jlth uuasa 
adhyasta Kaulas says in _ « c Q „ e 
called Sbarira yogH kathanam <> J?* 

Kaulas there are who seek the good I or I this 

world <ai h ifeS rt hadhri tS tma wb) bo JJ® 

Vaid.kas enjoy what is he e fa.h k5rtham 
majante) (as do 1 may interpose, the vast 
bulk of present humanitj) and arc not seek 
er * of liberation (am rtte ratini na kurwanti) 


Only by Ntshk5mas3dhana is liberation - 
attained , , 

The Panchatattva are either real (Ira 
tvaksha* ( idealising statements to the 
contrary are when not dile to ignorance, 
false) substitutional ( Anukalpa) and esoteric 
(Divyatattva) As regards the second, even 
a vegetarian would not object to meat 
which is m fact ginger, nor the abstainer to 
“wme which is cocoanut water in a feu 
metal vessel As for the Esoteric Tattvs 
they are not material articles or practice; 
but the symbols for Yogic processes Agair 
some notions and practices are mort 
moderate and others extreme The aceotin 
given in the MahSmnSna of the Bhatravj 
and Tattva Chakras may be compared 

unrestrained- practice, 

the former again rnrr 

trasted with a modern Chakra descffKfc. «— j 
in the 13 th Chapter of the Life of Ilejoy 
Krishna GosvSmi by Jagadbandu Maitra 
There a Tlntnka Siddha formed a Chakra 
at which the Go«vami was present The 
latter says that all who were there felt as 
if the Shakti was their own Mother who had 
borfte them and the Devatas whom the Cha 
hreshvara invoked appeared in ihe circle to 
accept the offerings Whether this is accept 
ed as a fact or not jt is obvious that it 
was intended to describe a Chakra of a 
different kind from that of which we 
have more commonly h-ard There are 
some practices which are not correctly under 
stood there are some principles which the 
bulk of men will not understand , for to so 
understand there must be besides knnwled™ 
that undefinable BhSva, the 
which carries with Jt the evplanat'S^T^tl 
no vvoids can give There are expre»»Vo 
which do not bear their surface meaning 
GomSngsa bakshana is not ‘ beef eating’ but 
putting the tongue in the root of the throat 
What some translate as 'Ravishing the 
widow* does not mean a woman but refers 
to a process in Kundall Yoga and so forth 
Lastly and this is important a distinction 
is seldom if ever made between Shastnc 
principles and actual practice nor Js count 
taken of the conditions properly governing 
the worship and its abuse. It is easy to-y 
understand that if Hinduism has in general 
degenerated there has been a fall here. It is 
however a mistake to suppose that the sole 
object of these rites is enjoyment It is not 
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necessary to be a * Tantnk’ for that. The 
moral of all this is that it is better to know 
the facts than to make erroneous generaliza 
tions 

There are said to be three Krantas or 
geographical divistons of India of which 
roughly speaking the North Eastern portion 
is VishmikrSnta the North Western Ratha- 
krSnta and the remaining and Southern 
portion is Ashvakranta According to the 
Shaktamangala and Mahasiddhasara Tantras 
VishnukrSrta (which includes Bengal) extends 
from the Vindhya range to Chattala or Chitta 
gong From Vindhya to Thibet and China is 
RathakrSnta There is then some difference 
between these two Tantras as to the position 
<>( AshvakrSnta According to the first this 
last KrSnta extends from the Vindhya to 
the sea which perhaps includes the rest of 
India and countries up to Persia According 
to the MahSsiddhas&ra Tantra it extends 
from the KaratoyS River to a point which 
cannot be identified with certainty in the 
text cited but which may be Java To each 
nf these 64 Tantras have been assigned 
One of the questions awaiting solution is 
whether the Tantras of these three geogra 
phical divisions are marked by doctrinal 
and ritual peculiarities and if so what they 
are This subject has been referred to in 
the first volume of the “Principles of Tantra” 
wherein a list of Tantras is given 

In the ShSkta division there are four 
Satnpradlyas namel> Kerala, Kashmlra 
Gauda and VilSsa in each of which there 
is both outer and Inner worship The Sam 
mohana Tantra gives these four Sampra 
dSyas, also the number of Tantras not only 
in the first three SampradSyas but in China 
and DrSvida I have been informed that 
out of $6 Desha (which included beside 
Hunas, places outside India, such as China, 
MahSchlna, Bhota, Singhala), 18 follow Gauda 
extending from Nepala to Kalinga and 19 
follow Kerala extending from Vindhjichala 
to the Southern Sea, the remaining countries 
forming part of the Kashmlra Desha , and 
that in each SampradSya there are Paddha 
tis such as Shuddha, Gupta Ugra. There 
is variance in DevatSs and Rituals some of 
which are explained in the TSrasukta and 
Shaktisangama Tantra 

There are also various Matas such as 
Kadi Mata which js called \n5danuttara of 
which the DevatS is K5li , H5di Mata called 


Hangsar3ja of which Tnpurasundarl is 
Devaia and KalSdi Mata the combination 
of the two of which TarS is DevatS that is 
Nilasarasvati Certain Deshas are called 
KSdi, Hadi, Ka liadi Deshas and each Mata 
has several Amnayas It is said that the 
Hangsatara AlaliSvidjS is the Sovereign 
Lady of Yoga whom Jamas call Padmavatl, 
Shaktas Shakti, Bauddhas T5r2 China S5d 
hakas Mahogra and Kaulas Chakreshian 
The Kadis call her Kali, the HSdis Shn 
sundan and the Kadi Hadis HangsS A 
forthcoming volume of ‘Tantnk Texts* 
contains that portion of the Tantrarflja which 
belongs to Kadi Matam 

Gauda Sampradaya considers KSdi the 
highest Mata, whilst Kashmira and Kerala 
worship Tripura and Tara Possibly there 
may have been originally Deshas which 
ivere the exclusive seats of specific schools 
of Tantra but later and at present so far as 
they exist this cannot be said In each of 
the Deshas different Sampradayas may be 
found though doubtless at particular places 
as in Bengal particular sects may be pre 
dominant 

In my opmi m it is not yet possible to 
present with both accuracy .and complete, 
ness the doctrine and practice oi any parti 
cular Tantnk School and to indicate wherein 
it differs from other Schools It is not 
possible at present to say fully precisely who 
the original Shaktas were, the nature of their 
sub-dmsions and of their relation to or dss 
tmction from some of the Shaiva group 
Thus the Kaulas are generally in Bengal in- 
cluded 10 the BrahmajnSm Shakta group but 
tbe Sammohana in one passage already cited 
mentions Kaula and ShSkta separately Pos- 
sibly it is there meant to distinguish ordinary 
Shaktas from the special group called Kaula 
Shaktas In Kashmir some Kaulas, I believe, 
call themselves Shaivas For an answer to 
these and other questions we roust await a 
further examination of the texts At present 
I am doing Pangkoddhara not in the expec 
tation that I can wholly cle^t away the mud 
and weeds but with a desire to make a begin* 
mng which others may complete. 

He who has not understood Tantra ShSstra 
has not understood what “Hinduism” is as 
it exists today The subject is an important 
part of Indian culture and therefore worth'*' 
study by the duly qualified What I r 
said should be sufficient to warn the 
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from mikjng rash generalizations At pre- 
sent ue can 5iy tint he who worships the 
Mintn nnd Yantra of Shakti i« a ShSkta 
and that there were scvenl SampradJlyas of 
these worshippers. What we can and should 
first do is to study the Sh&kta Darsham 
as it exists today working back from the 
known to the unknown Whit I am about 
to describe is the ShSkta faith as it exists 
today that is ShaktivSda not as something 
entirely new but as the development and 
amalgamation of the various cults which 
were its ancestors 

Summarising ShSkta doctrine we may 
first affirm that it is Advattavdda or 
Monism This we might expect seeing 
that it flourished m Bengal which as the 
old Gauda Desha is the Guru both of 
AdvattavSda and of Tantra ShSstra brom 
Gauda came GaudapSdSchSryya, Madhu 
sQdana Sarasvatl author cf the great 
Advaitasiddhi, RamchandratlrthabhSratl, 
ChttsukhSchSrjya and others There seems 
to me to be a strong disposition in the 
BrahmaparSyana Bengali temperament to 
wards Ad vaitavSda tor all Advaitms the 
ShSkta Agama and Advaita ShaivSgama 
must be the highest form of worship A 
detailed account of the Advaita teachings 
of the ShSktas is a matter of great complex 
lty and of a highly esoteric character beyond 
the scope of this paper 1 may here note 
that the ShSkta Tantras speak of 94 Tattvas 
made up of 10 12 and 16 KalSs of Tire, Sun 
and Moon aspects of KSmakalS respectively , 
and 19 of SauSshiva, 6 of Ishvara, 10 each 
of Rudra, Vishnu and BrahmS The 51 
KalSs or MStrikSs which are the 
SukshmarGpa of the 5 1 letters (Varna) 
are a portion of these 94 These are the 51 
•oils of Kundall from Hindu to ShrlmStrlkot 
patti Sundarl These are all worship 
ped In the wine jar by those Shaktas who 
take wine The Sh&stras also set out the 
36 Tattvas which are common to ShSktas 
and Shaivas , the five KalSs which are 
SStnSnya of the Tattvas namely Nivntti 
JhattshtbS VidyS, ShSntS ShSntjatitS, and 
Shadadhvas namely, KalS, Tattva, Bhu 
vana Varna, Pada, and Mantra 
a vj* P® ss to more popular matters, 
Sh5kt a l i t, / U ). anci tender concept of the 
God as ShaU; M^trhood of God, that is 

maintains and £?.!!? 1 °' v " " ,hlch 

u w ithdravvs the universe This 


Is the thought of *i worshipper Though the 
Simmohana Tantra gives high place to 
Shangkan as conqueror of Buddhism (speak 
tag of him as a manifestation of Shiva and 
identifying his five disciples with the five 
AlahSpretas), the Agamas as ShSstras 
of worship do not teach MSySvSda as 
set fortli according to Shangkaras tran 
scendental method MSyS to the 
ShSkta worshipper is not an unconscious 
something not real not unreal i ot real 
unreal which is associated with Brahman 
in its Ishvara aspect though it is not 
Brahman Brahman is never associated with 
anything but Itself Ms>S to the ShSkta is 
Shakti Shakti veiling Herself as Conscious- 
ness, but which as being Shakti is Conscious 
ness To the ShSkta all that he sees is the 
Mother All is Consciousness This is the 
standpoint of SSdlnnS The Advaitms of 
Shangkara s School claim that their doctrine 
is given from the standpoint of Siddhi. I will 
not argue this question here When Siddhi is 
obtained there will be no argument. Until 
that event Man is it is admitted, subject to 
MSyS and must think and act according to 
the forms which it imposes on him It is 
more important after all to realise in fact the 
universal presence of the Divine Conscious- 
ness than to attempt to explain it in philoso- 
phical terms 

The Divine Mother first appears in and 
as Her worshippers earthly mother then as 
his wife , thirdly as K&IikS She reveals 
Herself in old age, disease and death It is 
She who manifests, and not without a 
purpose, in the vast outpouring of Sanghara 
Shal ti which i« witnessed in the great wo^*^ 
conflict of to day The terrible beauty of su^ 
forms is not understood And so we get 
recent utterance of a Missionary Profess^ 
at Madras who being moved lo horror at 
the sight of (I think) the ChSmundSmGrtt 
called the Dev I a “She Devil ’ Lastly she 
takes to Herself the dead body in the fierce 
tongues of flame which light the funeral pyre. 

The Momst is naturally unsectarian and 
so the ShSkta faith as held by those who 
understand it is free from a narrow sectarian 
spirit 

Jv’extly it, like the other Agamas makes 
provision for all castes and both sexes 
Whatever be the true doctrine of the 
Vaidikas their practice is in fact marked by 
exclusiveness Thus the> exclude women and 
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ShOdras It is easy to understand why the 
so-called AnSryya SampradSyas did not do 
so A glorious feature of the Shakta faith is 
the honour uAtc/t it fays to woman And 
this is natural for those who worship 
the Great Mother whose representative 
(Vigraha) all earthly women are Striyo 
devah stnyah pr3nah * Women are Devas , 
women are life itself,” as an old Hymn in 
the SarvollSsa has it It is because woman 
is a Vigraha of the Amba Devi, Her likeness 
in flesh and blood that the ShSkta Tantras 
enjoin the honour and worship of women 
and girls (KumSns), and forbade all harm to 
them such as the Sati rite enjoining that not 
even a female animal is to be sacrificed 
With the same solicitude for wom-n the 
MahSnirvana enjoins the education of 
daughters before their marriage It is the 
ShSkta Tantras again which allow of women 
heing Guru, a reference which the West has 
not yet given them Initiation by a Mother 
bears eightfold fruit Indeed to the en 
lightened Shakta the whole universe is Stri 
or Shakti “Aham Stn’ as the Advaitabh3va 
Upamshad says A high worship therefore 
which, can be offered to the Mother today is 
to get nd of abuses which have neither the 
authority of ancient ShSstra, nor of modem 
social science and to honour, cherish, educate 
and advance women (Shakti , Striyo 
devah striyah prSnah Gautamlya Tantra 
says Sarvavarn3dhik3rashcha n3nnSm yog- 
yam evacha and the Mah3mrv3na says that 
the low Kaula who refuses to initiate a 
Chandala or Yavana or a woman out of 
disrespect goes the downward path No one is 
excluded from anything except on the 
grounds of a real and not artificial or 
imagined incompetency 

e.'X Asjssxwasv. CtosR&hsS. c.'lvU.c, ux 
'mg of “the worthlessness of Tantrik philo- 
sophy’ , says that it is 'Religious Feminism 
run mad", adding “What is all this but the 
femtulsation of orthodox Vedanta J It is a 
doctrine for suffragette Momsts the dogma 
unsupported by any evidence that the female 
principle antedates and wludes the male 
principle, and that this female principle is 
supreme Divinity’ The “worthlessness” 
of the Tantrik philosophy is a personal 
opinion on which nothing need b- said, the 
more particularly that Orientalists who, with 
insufficient knowledge, have already com 
milted themselves to this view are not likely 


to easily abandon it The present criticism, 
however, in disclosing the grounds on which 
it is based, has show n that they are with 
out worth Were it not for such ignorant 
notions it would be unnecessary to say that 
the Sh3kt3 Sadhaka does not believe that 
there is a Woman suffragette or other 
wise, in the sky, surrounded by the 
members of some celestial feminist 
association who rules the male mem 
bers of the universe. As the YSmala 
says for the benefit of the ignorant 
“neyam yoshit nacha pumSn na sbandah na 
jadah smntah” Nor is his doctrine 
concerned with the theories of the American 
Professor Lester Ward and others as to the 
alleged pre eminence of the female principle 
We are not here dealing with questions of 
science or sociology It is a common fault 
of Western criticism that it gives materia! 
interpretations of Indian Scripture, and so 
misunderstands it The ShSkta doctrine is 
concerned with those Spiritual Principles 
which exist before and are the origin of both 
men and women Whether in the appearance 
of the animal species the female “antedates” 
the male is a question with which it is not 
concerned Nor does it say that the * female 
principle’ is the supreme Divinity Shiva 
the 'male” is co equal with ShivS the 
“female," for both are one and the same 
An Orientalist might have remembered that, 
in the SSngkhya Prakriti is spoken of as 
"female,’ and Purusha as “male”. And tn 
Vedanta, M3y3 and Devi are of the feminine 
gender Shakti is not a male nor a female 
“person,” nor a male nor a female “principle,” 
in the sense in which sociology, which is 
concerned with gross matter, uses those 
terms Shakti is symbolically 4 female’ 

because vt cs. the tjKSv&isSxxe. 

Shiva in so far as He represents the Chit 
aspect is actionless (Ntshknya), though 
the two are inseparably associated even in 
creation The Supreme is the attributeless 
(Nirguna) Shiva, or the neuter Brahman * 
which is neither “male" nor ‘female’ With 
such mistaken general views of the doctrine, 
it was not likely that its more subtle aspects 
by way of relation to Shangkara s M3y2vada 
or the S3ngkhya Darshana should be appre- 
ciated The doctrine of Shakti has no more to 
do with “Feminism” than it has to do with“o!d 
age pensions” or any other sociological move 
ment of the day This is a good instance * 
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those apparently '‘smart *wid cocksure judg 
ments which Orientalists and others pass on 
things Indian The errors would be less 
ridiculous if the) were on occasions more 
modest as regards their claims to know and 
understand What is still more important 
the> w ould not probably in such case give 
unnecessary ground for offence 

The characteristic feature of ShSkta 
dharma are thus its Monism its concept of 
the Motherhood of God its unsectanan spirit 
and provision for ShfSdras and women to the 
latter of whom it renders high honour recog 
nutng that they may be even Gurus and 
lastly its Sidhana skilfully designed to real 
ise its teachings 

As I have pointed out on many an occa 
sion this question of Sldhani is of the high 
est importance *nd has been in recent times 
much overlooked It is that which more 
than a”) thing else gives value to the Agama 
or Tantra Shlstra. Mere talk about religion 
is only on Intellectual exercise. Of « hat use 
are grand phrases about Atmi on the lips of 
those who hate and injure one another and 
will not help the poor Religion is kindness 
Religion again is a practical activity Mind 
and body must be trained There is a spin 
tualas well as a mental and phys cal gym- 
nastic According to Shlkta doctrine each 
man and woman contains within himself and 
herself a vast latent magazine of Tower or 
Shakti, a term which comes from the root 
•Shak' to be able, to have force to do to 
act They are each Shakti and nothing but 
Shakti, for the SvatQpa of Shakti is Con 
sciousne** and mind and body are onakit 
The problem then is how to raise and 
vivify ShiktL This is the work of SldhanX 
in the Religion of Tower The Agama 
is a practical ph tosophy and as a Bengali 
friend of mine Trofes«or Tramathanalh 
MukhopSdhySya has welt put it what the 
intellectual world wants today is the sort 
of philosophy which not merely but 

trremntnts TldsisKriyS The form which 
^Sdhanl takrs necessarily vanes according to 
faith, temperament and capacity Thus 
amongst Chnstians the Catholic Church like 
Hinduism has a full and potent SJdhanS in 
it* Sacraments (Sangskira), temple (Church) 
and private worship (Tuyk, UplsanS) with 
UpachJra ‘bell, light and incense’' (Ghanta, 
Dip*, DhOpa) Images or Tratimi {hence 5 1 
has been called idolatrous), devotional ntes 


such as Novenas and the like, (Vrata)the 
threefold Angelus at morn, noon and evening 
(SandhyS), rosary (Japa), the wearing of 
kavachas (Scapulars Medals, Agnus Dei) 
pilgrimage (TIrtha), fasting, abstinence and 
mortification (Tapas), renunciation (San 
nySsa) meditation (DhySna) ending in the 
union of my stical iheology (Sam&dhi) and so 
forth There are other smaller details such for 
instance as Shanti abhisheka (Asperges) into 
which I need not enter here I may however 
mention the Spiritual Director who occupies 
the place of the Guru the worship (Hyper 
duha) of the Virgin Mother which made 
Svlml Vivek&nanda call the Italian Catholics 
Shaktas and the use of wine (Madya) and 
bread (corresponding to Mudrft) in the 
Eucharist or Communion Service Whilst 
however the Dies ed Virgin evokes devotion 
as warm as that which is here paid to Devi, 
she is not Den for she is not God but a 
creature selected as the vehicle of His meat 
nation (Avatara) In the I uchamt the 
bread and w me are the body and blood of 
thnst appearing under the form or “acci 
dents of those material substances , so also 
T8ra is Dravamayi that is the ‘Saviour in 
liquid form’ In the Catholic Church (though 
the early practice was otherwise) the laity no 
longer take wine but bread only , the officiat- 
ing priest consuming both Whilst however 
the outward forms in this case are similar the 
inner meaning if different Those however 
who contend that eating and drinking are 
Inconsistent with the ‘dignity ‘of worship 
may be reminded of Tertullian s saying that 
Christ instituted His t.reat sacrament at a 
meal These notion* are those of the dufljrng 
with all hi* distinction* I or the Ad^y^jr 
every lunction and act may be made 
Agape or ‘ I«ove leasts', a kind 
Chakra were held in early times and discon- 
tinued as orthodox practice on account of 
abuses to which tl ey led though they arc said 
still to exist m some of the smaller Christian 
sects of the day There are other point* 
of ritual which are peculiar to the Tantra 
Shastra and of which tl ere is no counterpart 
in the Catholic ritual s ich as Nylsa and 
Yantra. Mantra exists in the form of prayer 
and as formulae of consecration but other- 
wise the subject is conceived of differently 
here. There are certain gestures (MudrS) 
made in the ritual as when consccratingjb’ess- 
irg, and so forth but they are not so nurner 
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ous or prominent as they are here I may 
r some day more fully develop these interest 
mg analogies but what I have said is for the 
present sufficient to establish the numerous 
similarities which exist between the Catholic 
and Indian Tantnc ritual Because of these 
facts the ‘reformed* Christian sects have 
charged the Catholic Church mth Pagan 
ism* It is in fact the inheritor of very an 
cient practices out is not necessarily the worse 
, f >r that The Hindu finds lus Sadhana in the 
■ Tantras of the Agama in forms which Ins 
race has evolved In the abstract there is no 
reason why his race should not modify these 
forms of S&dhana or evolve new ones But 
the point is that it must h we some form of 
SSdhana Any system to be fruitful must 
experiment to gam experience It is because 
of its powerful sacraments and disciplines 
that in the West the Catholic Church has 
survived to this day holding firm upon its 
“Rock* amid the dissolving sects born 
of what is called the Reform” It is 
like to exist when these as presently existing 
sects will have disappeared All things 
survive by virtue of the truth in them The 
particular truth to which 1 here refer is 
that a faith cannot be maintained by mere 
h> mn singing and pious addresses For this 
reason too Hinduism has survived 

This is not to say that either of these will, 
as presently existing forms continue until the 
end of time The so called Reformed or Pro- 
testant sects, whether of West or East, are 
when viewed in relation to man in general 
the imperfect expression of a truth mtsunder 
^ stood and misapplied namely that the higher 
man spiritually ascends the less dependent is 
he on form The mistake which such sects 
make vs to look at the matter from owe avde 
Cpuly and to suppose that all men are alike m 
^their requirements The Agama is guilty 
of no such error It offers form in ail its 
fullness and richness to those below the stage 
of Yo’-i at which point man reaches what the 
Ku&rnava Tantra calls the Varna and 
Ashrama of Light fJ>otirvarn3slirami) and 
gradually releases himself from all form that 
he may unite his self with the Formless One 
I do not know which most to admire — the 
colossal affirmations of Indian doctrine or 
'T ' the wondrous variety of the differing discip 
lines which it prescribes for their realisation 
in fact 

The Buddhists called Brahman am 
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Shtlavrataparamarsha. that is a system 
believing m the efficacy of ritual acts 
And so it is and so at length was Bu fdhism, 
when passing through Mahay 5na it ended up 
with the full Tantnk SSdhana of the VNjra 
yaria School There are human tendencies 
which cannot he suppressed Hinduism will 
however disappear if and when Sadhana 
(whatever be its form) ceases for that will 
be the day on which it will no longer be 
something real but the mere subject of phi 
losophica! and historical talk Apart from 
its great doctrine of Shakti the main signifi 
cance of the Shakta Tantra Sh3stra lies in 
this that it affirms the principle of the necessi- 
ty of Sad/ian i and claims to afford a means 
available to all of whatever caste and of 
either sear whereby the teachings of Vedanta 
may be practically realised 

But d > not take any statement from 
iny one, myself included, blindly without 
examining and testing it I am only concerned 
to state the facts as I know them It is man's 
prerogative to think The Sanskrit word for 
“man comes from the root ‘ to think* Those 
of you here who are ShSktas may be pleased 
at what 1 have said about your faith It 
must not however be supposed that a 
doctrine is necessarily true simply because 
it is old There are some hoary errors 
As for science its conclusions shift 
from year to year Recent discoveries have 
so abated its pride that it has considerably 
ceased to give itself those pontifical airs 
which formerly annoyed some of us Most 
will feel that if they' are to bow to any Master 
it should be to a spiritual one. A few will 
think that they can safely walk alone I’hi 
losophy again is one of the noblest of hfes 
pursuits hut. here too we ewi&t. exA.v\v\\eva 
see whether what is proposed for our accep 
tance is well found-d The maxim is current 
that there is nothing so absurd but that it 
has been hHd b/ some philosopher or 
another We must each ourselves judge and 
choose and if honest, none can blame our 
choice We must put all to the test Re 
collect the words of your Shruti — ‘Manta 
vyah, shrotavy ah” — “listen ponder and dts 
cuss ■ for as Manu says * YastarkenSnuvm 
dhatte sa dharmam veda nctarah”— “He who 
b\ discussion investigates he knows Dharma 
and none other* Ultimatelv there is expert 
ence alone which in Slukta speech i* SSfram 
— lam Her " 

./ 
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and 325 apprentices get their education, 
but lor 714b Indian children and 10149 
apprentices {total 17,297 students) Rs 
38,000 were only alloted Government 
spends Rs 2 for each Indian student, 
whereas Rs 24are spent for each European 
child ’ 

Government granted Rs 20371 for 
10 European schools in the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway where onlj 50S students 
.get their education, and Ks 8974 were 
{granted to 19 Indian schools where 
about 1300 students both school 
children and apprentices, read and 
w ork The E B 1C 1 Railway schools 
number 25 only, of \\ hich 13 are for Euro 
pcan children and they get Rs 7664, 
whereas the 12 schools for Indian children 
get Rs 2290 The Government granted no 
aid to any school m the r B Ry , and 
there is no school for Europe ins and this 
is the only Ry which do not maintain 
schools for European clnldrui The G I 
P Rj has no schools for Indians, but it 
maintains 8 schools exclusive!) for Euro 
pcaos and the Government is munificent 
in charity and pays Rs 11,207 The 
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Government grant for 3 9 European schools 
in the Madras and Southern Marhatta 
Railway, where only 809 children got their 
education, was Ks 12,695 and only a sum 
ofKs 1393wnsgrantcdto5 Indian schools 
The N \V. Ry maintains 2 European and 
26 Indian schools llie Government did 
not render an) help to the Indian schools 
but a grant of Rs 4446 was made to 
2 European schools onlv The South In 
dian Ky , maintained 7 European schools 
and a grant of Rs 4820 was made to 
them But no Indian school is maintained 
by the Railway grant 

The Railway Companies contributed Rs 
2,42,883 tn the year 1915 16 to 266 
schools But the hulk of the money grant- 
ed for education was spent for European 
children Rs 1,84,450 were granted to 
101 European schools and Rs 58,490 
granted to 165 schools for Indian children 
These figures need no comments 

For reference see Administration Report 
ofRail\\a\s in India for 1915 16, \ol II, 
pp 556 57 
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F OR our immediate miration in science, 
we are no doubt indebted to Europe 
But then tbe obligation is rather the 
settlement of an old account The first 
Faraday lecturer from the continent, M 
\ u.m? —honest tea ha was illustrious — 
admits this as earlv os 1 SG9 in his learned 
- discourse on the then condition of scientific 
progre«s in Europe — 

What an awakening for Europe After t»o 
tbotnand jtfti* she found lurstlf e^am in the position 
to whieh she bad been raised by tl'e profound 
intellect of India and the acute genius o/Treece 

But past greatness is a thing difficult 
of realisation, and much more so to minds 
miVtnded and ill info rmed However, it 
ought to be remembered that the fertile. 
r brain of the Indians, if no longer capable 
of the w onders that it once accomplished, 
is still fruitful of achievements which have 
won for their worl ers liorour and ndmir 
ation from the scientific world at large 


within the last few years Hence it is 
rather late to claim scientific research as 
the exclusive propert) of the \\ est 

The w ord research is of English origin, 
but the devotion it implies is not of Europe 
alone For India, if she is ever vaw\aw\,lxv. 
cd as anything, will be remembered as the 
home of the Rishis, the seers of truth, and 
the land of contemplation True research 
os selfless pursuit of science has just!) been 
called * the work of a saint" , there at least 
India ought to lie in her clement 

At the last Science Congress, some cold 
water has Ixrcn attempted to be thrown 
on the ardour of the neophytes m scientific 
research ns a subject too high for their 
pursuit and too theoretical to be suited to 
tbe present requirements of the country 
But there is another side of the picture 

People are wen in crowds to go to the 1 " 
church not manj of them to lx 
develop into St i’nuls or St. Johr« 
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un gmtudc But here we ha\e waiting 
pure and simple, — with nothing but well 
printed reports to diversify the interval 
Yet the ten year theory had the audacity 
not only to demand patience and forbear 
ancefonts tardj champions but to wy 
down ample and honest, if humble, work 
in the field of science Silliest in the 
extreme, it forgets that it would have been 
awfully different for Faraday and Liebig 
if they have been bound down to cne piece 
of research for ten 3 ears, considering the 
multifarious subjects they have tackled 
during their life times It misses its point 
altogether and fails to see that the sine 
qua non of a discover is the divine flash 
w ith his energy and attention concentrated, 
the investigator has to wait for the 
supreme moment when the flash of the 
idea stnkes the brain That obtained, 
very little remains to be done a few dajs 
not years, will then suffice to cany out the 
expenment for many, nor will six hundred 
and six repetitions be necessary to estab 
lish each truth beyond all dispute The 
flash— that spiritual \ lsion— supplies the 
foundation of rock on which to raise the 
pedestal of truth after that everything is 
a matter of detail which requires no 
genius to be worked out 

In a country which abounds m raw 
materials and where heaps of young men 
of promise die of starvation for want of 
education and employment, application of 
science already known is more wanted 
than investigation for the sake of disco- 
very of truth to up hold the very existence 
of the countiy And its speed should not 
be according to the ten 3 ear theory but 
rather tally with that of Abderbalden, 
vvho«e name sometimes could be found m 
Journals repeated more than a dozen 
^tiroes a year in connection with different 
original papers Great scare might come 
upon my young friends by the statement 
‘in even my student days it was spoken 
of with almost bated breath as indicating 
something which few of us were ever likely 
to carry on with any hope of success* 
Specially where vt comes from a man who 
rose to such a height as Sir A G Bourne, 
r R S But he spoke of his student days 
and must latterl3 have found it otherwise 
Hence 1 can assure you young workers 
whose original papers regnlarlv adorn the 
best journals of U estern scientific societies, 
your activities arc not the signs that you 
arc moonstruck \ ou must continue your 


w ork and publish 3 our results as 3 ou are 
doing with increased vigour with an 
innocent hope of approaching to a higher 
level because cfom spiro spero 

Our Government is very liberal in these 
matters specially in awarding research 
scholarships vv Inch are creating an aspira 
tion for the advancement of truth, but 1 
am afraid our Universities and the body 
of their profe«sor*= are not doing as the 
times want them to do Professors should 
do what Hofman did in England and 
Divers in Japan , as regards the Universities 
I think that regulations like the following 
are wanted 

University of Manchester, Prospectus of 
the Faculty of Science, 1915 1916, page 
65 

2 The degree of u sc may also be conferred on 

(a) Graduates (or persons who hare passed the 
trial examination for a degree! of approved Uaiveesi 
ties who without having taken previously a lower 
degree of this University can give sufficient evidence 
of their qualifications and have conducted research 
work approved by the Faculty during a period of 
two years in the University 

(b) Persons who are not graduates (nor have 
passed the Tmal Examination for a degree) of on ap 
proved University who have conducted research Work 
approved by the Faculty during a period of three 
years in the University provided that such persons 
satisfy the Senate as to their general educaUona! 
qual hcations and can give evidence (satisfactory to 
the Facnlty) of having attained an adequate stand 
ard of knowledge before entering on such research 
work The fall three years required for non graduates 
who are candidates for Masters degree by research 
should be spent in attendance at the University but 
on the revommendallon of the Faculty concerned the 
Senate may giTe periuiss on that a period or periods 
not amounting to more tbaa one year daring the 
three years following registration may be spent 
elsewhere, provided that the Faculty is satisGed that 
such period or periods are spent in the prosecution of 
suitable research 

University of St Andrews, Faculty of 
Science, 1915 1916, page 32 

The n“w Laboratory which is reserved for chem 
fcal research, is open to graduates or other students 
competent to undertake origiaal investigation- As 
Cat os poss bte adl special chemicals and appal atm 
are provided free of charge Research stndents may 
work independently or in collaboration with the 
professors or Lecturers. All communications and 
applications for admission should be addressed to 
the professor 

University of Liverpool, Faculty of 
Science, Prospectus of Courses tor the ses- 
sion 1915 1916, page 15 

<d) The provisions of danse 17 (b) and (e) of this 
Ordinance shall not apply to grad nates of the Lm 
remit? who have been admitted to the degree of 
Bachelor of Scieo-e before 1st January 1011 The 
degree of Master ol Science may be conferred op*' 
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eccb graduates, if tley have graduated in Honours 
School, without further esamicatiou , and if they 
have cot graduated, open their pa*smg a farther 
examination, or prrtentirg a di*<« nation upon so ice 
subject included creorg the studies of the Faculty 

IS (a) Graduate* of an approvco University, or 
per«ona who have passed tl e I iral examination for a 
degree of *tith Lmversity, beicc net less than twenty 
pre years < I age, who satisfy tl e Faculty by tmn ma 
tion or rtlerwise a* to tLeir rjoalificatiout, may 
proceed to the Master 1 degree after having coi duct 
rd research or alter having been creased in higher 
study in the l nivrrsitv in u suLject 01 tuljects ol'aoy 
Honours School of tie Frcultv During at least two 
yenrs alter the date ul the registration The Faculty 
way, however, permit them to carrr on study or 
research elsewhere lor a period not exceeding oce of 
these two years.” 

University oi Bristol, Faculty of Science, 
Prospectus tor the session 1915 16, page 
20 . 


The Decree of ILSe. by Reieerch 

1 "A candidate who desires to spend the prescrib- 
ed period of three years 10 the prosecution of research 
Instead of In the pursuance of a curricolnni may make 
applications beforehand to the Senate lor the permit 
aiou to do so He shall furnish Senate with evidence 
of hi* qualifications to undertake research HSeunte 
Is satisfied then he may lie allowed by Senate 
to prosecute research in the University during three 
years in the place of pursuing a cumcolum of study 

2 The result of his three year*' rrsearrb shall be 
embodied bv him In a dissertation, which lie shall 
submit to the judgment of the eiamtners of the bui 
rernty in the subject concerned in the place of submit 
ting himself for culmination 

3 The prescribed period of research for the degree 
•ball be two years only intend of three years In the 
case of n candidate who at the time of his matncula 
tloo holds from another University » decree or 
diploma declared by the Senate to be ec)vitaleut to 
the degree of b sc of the University of Bristol ' 

t/nirrrsif y ol Gh*go n, faculty of 
Science, Reputations for Graduation, 1915- 
36, page 57 


•'Special Study and Rtirerrh. 1 
1 "It shall be in the power of Penalus Academi 
cos In each University, with the approval ol the 
University Court to male regulations under which 
graduates of Scottish Universities or of other I’niver 
•ilies recognised by the UniversitT Court for the 

n iposta of this ordinance, or other persona who 
te given satisfactory proof of general education 
and of fitness to engage In acme *pecial etude or 
research, may l* admitted to prosecute auch study 

or teseareh In the U'nlvrTt’ly (or In a college affiliated 
thereto] 

Attention ntnr further lie drawn to 
regulations of the Universities of the 
l mttd Kingdom where they will hnd so 
tunny (polities for the growth of self made 
nen tiy laying down inles and creating 
«V1 1 rtomties lor encouragement of special 
study nrd jt«tnrch The feed lor such 
bell* Ire ni the Unit c»»i tic s far lie t tirnnets 


ment of science was very keenly felt ill 
England in 1872 by Dr. Frank land, the 
then President of the Chemical Society, 
lie called "attention to the fluctuations 
m the number of papers presented each 
year to tlic society , and particularly to 
the small number contributed dunng the 
previous session Discussing this lack, 
of progress m discovery, he attributes it 
in great measure to the attitude of English 
Universities towards original investiga- 
tion, ami their ignoring research in the 
granting of degrees." And in the subse- 
quent year he expressed the opinion that, 
"until n profound clmncrc is made in the 
awarding of prizes and the granting of 
degrees m science in tins country, \\c 
shall look in vain for any substantial 
improvement m the presentation ol experi- 
mental investigation ” 

Turning towards the facilities which 
arc at present before ns for conduct- 
ing resenah it gins me sincere 
pleasure to say that vve arc in a 
much better condition than that ol Eng- 
land 80 years Ik fore ; this, however, 
can be somewhat imagined from wh.it 
Ur Russel the president o( the Chemical 
Society, said in the afternoon meeting at 
the Jubilee celebration of the Chemical 
Society in the year 1891 — - 

"I tnrn now at one* from three matter* Imme- 
diately connected with our *ooety to the consider* 
tlon of what »« being done In cbemi'lry in tlili 
cotrtilrv fifty venr* ago At that time public labor* 
tone* ( >T the »j»leni*tic traching of chrmiitry did 
not rent in London The oumlier of real (tnifent* 
iu thcrmitrv wa» very *nialt They wrre looked upon 
br their friend* n> being rccrnltu. young men, 
w ho probable would nevrr do any Knot! lor them 
*elve», and thr»e few student* fiohd practical In*^ 
traction in the private lilwritonn of tome jU' : 
London teacher*." >tvO|v’^ 

But the progress there, \vav£_c'-*S^ 
enormous winch led tn * ^ c *'' C r^rtt7iVi*''.' * 
British chemists, and 'beip^nchiercrnc/itn^ , 
in chemistry can be easily judged from 
another portion of the same address 

"The council of «>ur *r>cietr recognised the linpor 
lance ol the»e ocrtirrenre* in the Annual keport in 
1b*7, *nyir>g that 'although »o event rot imrac 
d ately connected with the society, tb* council Its* 
much pleasnrc in com mem ora ting the |«te rexccntel 
ntabb*} mrot In Lort’oo til chemical lulmratorlf* 
»*prre»ly deny red to further the prcfrtutioo of 
< neiral rrteanh The new lal<orau>ri(« *f tlx 
Ue-fagc oKhetuistrv, ard of the two older colleges 
of Lr rdon l nlveretiy row < Her tttihlm I \r practuai 
irtlioetion aril rrterrih cot *tiri>«»st»J, we bthcvt, 
io env foreign «1 <«.| 

1 his thf crcrcc wwcnnUil io the short 
rprccol G years ns would actually appear 
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less if we go into details It may not be 
quite out of place to relate bow the acti 
Yity m chemistry was introduced in the 
United Kingdom and made to attain the 
height w here we find it now a quotation 
from the same address will serve my 
purpose — 

Liebig with his wonderful energy and ability, 
was powerfully advocating the theory of compound 
radicals and was extendiog In every direction oor 
knowledge of organic cbem strv nod inspiring all 
who came within the range of his influence with a 
.love for invest gallon clearly the immediate 

cause of this sudden increase of chemical activity m 
Fnglaud was Liebig HiS famous school bas now 
been established for several years at Giessen and »f 
the older men in this country did not altogether 
pnt their trust m him the younger men breaking 
through all restraint flocked from ibis country to 
his laboratory, there to become indoctrinated with 
his enthusiasm for the study of chemistry and to 
learn how Scientific investigation was to be carried 
on At this epoch our Society was founded, and 
our Journal shows how successful Liebig s teaching 
was how a new spirit was instilled into English 
chemistry, and how much valuable work bis stu 
dents did 

India wants investigators who will 
crate a “chemical activity ’, attract stu 
dents to their laboratories '‘breaking 
through all restraint "indoctrinate” them 
with their enthusiasm for the study of 
science, teach how scientific investigations 
are to be earned on, inspire all who will 
come within the range of their influence with 
a love for investigation and "show how 
to advance science by ongiual research " 
I do not desire to go into the question 
whether any work ton ards such direction 
has been started or not but leave it for 
time to decide There are a great many 
professors in India who took up the pro 
fession for remuneration— and for the re 
numeration only and not, being devotees 
j of learning do no re earch work or ever 
-ySpare any time for the advancement of 
the cause of truth Such men are great 
hindrances to the progress of know 
ledge , gaps would have been better than 
such figureheads A good professor should 
lie a sound investigator, should be able to 
infuse his enthusiasm for investigation into 
those who will come in contact with him, 
indicate “the lines to be followed and 
methods to be adopted " It is also his 
duty to keep up the intellectual spirit to 
' teach that not only those things which are 
demanded by the interests and industries 
of this country shall be cultivated, but 
those things also which carry us nearer to 
the essence of truth , and preach to hts 


pupils like Dumas “let us continue faithful 
to the cultivation of science for its own 
sake, and trust, w ithout anxietj , that it 
will bear practical fruit for itself” 

As for the introduction of the results of 
up to-date investigations amongst manu 
facturers, the part played by the Right 
Hon Sir Lyon Playfair in England was an 
indispensable one , the compliments paid 
by the following great men will speak for 
themselves — 

By the Alarqms of Salisbury 
‘ My Right Honourable Friend Sir Lvon Playfair 
did quite right to go to Manchester and stir them up 
th-re and teach them their business and he was a 
benefactor of mankind in doing so 
By Dr Russell 

“ a new life was infixed into chemistry is Eng 
land A scientific revolution occurred and like other 
revolutions it was brought about by agitators 

and if I read correctly the history of these 
times, the earliest and the most active of the agita 
tors by name was Lyon Playfair ’ 

The use and importance of such agita- 
tion and how it can best be conducted 
have been well explained by Str Henry 
Koscoe on the occasion of the said Jubilee 
celebration of the Chemical Society He 
said 

Public attention has yet to be awakened to the 
importance the necessity of fostering and stimulat 
tog the higher stages of science That the master 
should be hrghlj educated and that he should be 
perfectly abreast of the progress of the science upon 
which h s industry depends is more important than 
that the artizan or workman should know the 
principles of the art which he practices It is to the 
master rather than to the man that we mast look 
for those improvements and discoveries by which 
alone industry can be rendered permanent 

Among the public institutions intended 
to look after the industrial grow th of this 
vast country the institutions founded by 
the munificent donation of our illustrious 
countryman Mr J N Tata at Bangalore 
is the best equipped Although it comes 
within the scope of my subject to discuss 
w hether the abo\ e institution had or has 
been discharging all its functions thorough 
ly for which it has been established yet I 
do not like to do it The public may have 
a gloomy opinion about the working of 
the institution after knowing all that led 
Dr Travers to sever his connection w ith it, 
but I desire to lay before my young friends 
that there they will find one man w ho feels 
the responsibility of his duty and never 
fails to make a wholehearted attempt to 
do it t scarcely anything is necessary to 
speak about his abilities because they are 
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tcry well known to us in the shape of 
original papers which adorns the transac 
tions of the Chemical Society of London, 
and he is Dr Sud borough 

Now I made a statement of suggestion 
which may not he irrelevant to these 
thoughts of research We learn from the 
history of the scientific movement in Eng 
land that many of the best scientists have 
enjoyed the privilege of the existence of 
Research Funds of Scientific Societies of 
Great Britain and to them I am indebted 
for the little I am enabled to do in the field 
of research The object of the funds was 
wbat follows — 

The council nr convinced that much Rood work 
Had important results can be obtained by tbejudi 
cious a rim out ration of a suflicienlly important fund 
of the kind which they have establ shea especially 


do they look to the power it wilt give the society of 
induciog meu well goal Gel ai id veil gators to nn'dcr 
take w >rk which in itself is not remuneration 
though ot great importance to the development of 
science and also of aiding those who are already 
engaged in carrying on important investigations bnt 
whose researches a re either impeded or altogether 
stopped by want of pecuniary means 

I should appeal, with an expectation, to 
my fellow members of the Indian Science 
Congress to think of the problem, and 
specially to thos** who hate reaped the 
benefits of such funds 

In conclusion, I confess I have conscien - 
tiously and honestly given language to the 
struggling thoughts of my mind hoping 
the individuals interested will pardon me if 
I have not done justice to the subject 

J N Rakshit 


LESSONS FROM BRITISH AGRICULTURE 


T HE prodigious growth of industries 
in great Britain and the rapid develop 
ment of the international traffic 
made England conscious of the expectation 
that she was destined to become one of 
the manufacturers of the world and 
retained such a position as long as the 
civilization would endure She thought 
that sbe would draw from all over the 
surface of the earth the food which she 
could not grow in her soils and in 
exchange supply the markets of the world 
with her manufactured goods The 
increasing facilities of international com 
merce and tran9 oceanic communications 
Confirmed the impression that such n 
policy was possible 

The psychology of the manufacturing 
caAimsf or Aoruptr at t&e Aegnrmng of tfie 
industrial era bas been made clear to us 
by the enthusiastic pictures of interna 
tional traffic drawn bv Neumann Spallart, 
the great world statistician 


“Why shall we grow corn rear oxen and ah rep 
and Cultivate orchards go through the painful 
work-pf the labourer and the farmer and anxiously 
the sky m fear of a bad crop when we can 
with much less pain mountains of corn from 
od a America Hungary or Rnss a, meat from 
Zealand vegetables from the Aiores apples from 
anuria, gropes from Malaga and so on Already now 
-ur food cons sts even 10 modest households of pro 


doce gathered fron all over the globe Our cloth is 
made oat of the fibres grown nod wool sheared in all 
parts of the world The pra nes of America and 
Austral a the mountains and steppes of Ana the 
fruxeo wildernesses of the tret c regions the deserts of 
Africa and tl e depths of the oceans the tropes and 
the lands of the m do gbt sun are our tributaries All 
races of men contribute the r share in supplying us 
with our staple food and luxuries with plain clothing 
and fancy dress while we are sending them in ex 
Change the produce of our higher intell genre onr 
teclincal knowledge our powerful industrial and 
commercial orgams ng capacities Is n not a grand 
sight this busy and intricate exchange ot produce all 
over the earth which has suddenly grownup Witbn^ 

a few years ’ *“e 

A grand conception no/, £^ ubt 
such a state ot aflairs ca M, no t j as ' e v£t 
ever If by pursuing the pmj, c y encourag ^ 
cd by such a conception /of world trade,' 1 
JlUj'Jo.tuJ .lias L'i'.hjfvfd anA .result it has 
no doubt been obtained at^a tremendous 
cost and whatever position s^ie might hate 
gamed could not be matotai/bed long 

Let us lift the curtVn Ion European 
history at the end of the Natpaleanic Wars 
We find France lay bleeding and ex 
hausted , her young industry was crushed 
down , trade relations dislocated, and 

economic pressure was greatly intensified > 

Germany and Italy had very little hold 
in the industrial field 

So England had no serious competitors 
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m the arena of industrial activities 
Owing partly to the natural advantages 
of situation and to facilities for obtaining 
abundant supply of raw materials, and 
also to the introduction of scientific 
inventions, England had a rare oppor 
tumty to develop her manufactures She 
began to produce on a large scale in 
immense quantities and aided by com 
znercial policy of her statesmen she poured 
commodities in the world s markets For 
a time she felt her c elf secure m the position 
of the great industrial nation 

But the wave of industrial activities 
cannot be confined to a narrow sphere It 
began to spread towards other parts of 
Europe, and there was conscious effort 
of every nation to emancipate it«elf from 
dependency on England’s manufactures 
“Monopoly of the first comers on the 
industrial field has ceased to exist,” says 
Prmce Kropotkin “And it will exist no 
more, whatever may be the spasmodic 
efforts made to return to a state of things 
already belonging to the domain of 
history * * The past has lived, and it 
will live no more ” 

Thus the decentralisation of industries 
imposed on the pioneer manufacturing 
nations new conditions, and the issues m 
volved in the process of adjustment to such 
conditions became imperative Nations 
are to grow tbeir own food at home and 
rely chiefly on home consumers for their 
manufactures Each nation will become 
its own producer and its own consumer 
As the walls af industrial monopoly began 
to break down the manufacturing nations 
w'ere faced with growing difficulties in 
selling their commodities abroad and 
*-a 2 tting food jn exchange 

Yet England tenaciouslv clung to her 
industrial policy w hile the centre of gravity 
of world's commerce had to be shifted 
adjusted and adapted to new conditions 
of civilization The history of British 
agriculture for the last forty years has been 
a record of continuous decline if judged 
from the gro«s production of the country 
Perhaps England s destiny patiently 
waited for the God of War to come 
and wake her up from slumber She 
realises non that her agriculture has 
“''fallen into neglect and she has made 
deliberate sacrifice of agriculture in the 
interest of industrial development Her 
wheat crop has decreased to such an 
extent that she can only ieed herself with 
3934—11 
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bread for tea necks She produces about 
one fifth of the wheat she consumes, some 
thing more than half the meat, a quarter 
of the butter and margarine, a fifth of th£ 
cheese, and nearly all the milk 

Area of Great Britain is 56 803,000 
acres Twenty three per cent of the tota* 
area of England, lorty percent in Wales/ 
and seveutv five percent in Scotland art 
under wood, heath water, mountain TW 
remainder — that is 32 777, 513 acres — may" 
be taken as the ‘ cultivable* area of Great 
Britain The area under permanent gras9 
in 1916 amounted to 17>/2 million acres a9 
compared with less than 13 million acres’ 
in 3873 We are often told that while thtf 
British agriculturists are abandoning culti 
vation of cereals, they are producing more 
meat But the facts are on the contrary 
W lth the increase of 4% million acres m 
pasture, there has been no corresponding in 
crease in live stock Although cattle have 
increased by a million and a half, the 
number of sheep has decreased by 4% 
millions and pig by 186 000 It should be 
remembered that the increase in the con 
sumption of meat in Great Britain is due 
to cheap * imported meat 

When we inquire into area under culti 
vation we find that in the period between 
1873 191G it shrunk from a little over 18 
million acresto less than 14% million acres 
Take the case ol wheat cultivation The 
area under this crop was reduced in 43 
years from about 3% million acres to less 
than 2 million acres that is, the area in 
1910 was little more tlnn half what it was 
in 1873 

There are economists and politicians 
who tell us that Great Britain “cannot 
gTow aVi *Cne foob nn& raw profrnce winch 
are necessary for the maintenance of her 
steadily increasing populations Eveaifit 
were possible to grow all the food necessary 
for its inhabitants there would be no 
advantage in doing so as long as the same 
food can be got cheaper from abroad ” 

That such a view is totally erroneous has 
been proved by advanced knowledge of 
scientific agriculture and modern industrial 
economics All questions of cheapness are 
relative, and there are many factors which 
may prove that such a position is, after 
all, unstable 

* No less than 5 877 000 cwt*. of beef and njntta a 
10 65 4~0 sheep and lambs and 415 56o pieces of 
cattle were imported in 189o In 1910 the first of 
these figures rose to 13 696 000 cwt — Statesman’s 
3 ear Book! 
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very well known to us in the shape of 
original papers which adorns the traasac 
tions of the Chemical Society oi London, 
and he is Dr Sudborougli 

Now I made a statement of suggestion 
which may not be irrelevant to these 
thoughts ot research We learn from the 
history of the scientific movement in Eng 
land that many of the best scientists have 
enjoyed the privilege of the existence of 
Research Funds of Scientific Societies of 
Great Britain and to them I am indebted 
for the little I am enabled to do m the field 
of research The object of the funds was 
what follows — 

The council ar- coot need that much good w ork 
and important results can be ohtamed by the judi 
Clous adm u stration of a sufficiently important fund 
of the k ml which they have established especially 
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ds they look to the power it w 11 give the society of 
indocioj, meu well qual fie 1 as investigators to UDder 
take work which in itself is rot remuneration 
tlougb o! great importance to the development of 
science and also of aiding those who are already 
engaged in carrying on important investigations but 
whose researches nre either impeded or altogether 
stopped by want of pecuniary means " 

I should appeal, with an expectation, to 
my fellow members of the Indian Science 
Congress to think of the problem, and 
specially to those who have reaped the 
benefits of such funds 

In conclusion I confess I have Conscien ■ 
tiously and honestly given language to the 
struggling thoughts of my mind hoping 
the individuals interested will pardon me il 
I have not done justice to the subject 

J N KAK.SIIIT 


LESSONS FROM BRITISH AGRICULTURE 


T HE prodigious growth of industries 
in great Britain and the rapid develop 
ment of the international traffic 
made England consctous of the expectation 
that she was destined to become one of 
the manufacturers of the world and 
retained such a position as long as the 
civilization would endure She thought 
that she would draw from all over the 
surface of the earth the food which she 
could not grow in her soils and in 
exchange, supply the markets of the world 
with her manufactured goods The 
increasing facilities of international com 
merce and trans oceanic communications 
confirmed the impression that such a 
policy was possible 

The psychology of the manufacturing 
nations of burope at the beginning Of the 
industrial era has heen made clear to us 
by the enthusiastic pictures of interna 
tioral traffic drawn by Neumann Spallart 
the great world statistician * 

“Why (hall we STOW com rear oxen and sheep 
«nj colt vale orchard* go through the painful 
work of the labourer aail lie farmer and annually 
watch the *Vy in fear of a bad crop when we can 
KU with ranch lea* pa a mount* os of corn from 
lnd a America Hungary or Russ a meat from 
ISewZeelanl tenet able* from the Atores apples from 
t-anada grapes from Malaga and so on Already now 
our food tons its even in modest households of pro 


duce gathered from all over the globe Oar cloth is 
made out of the fibres grown and wool sheared 10 all 
parts of the world The prairies of America and 
Australia the mountains and steppes of As a the 
frozen wildernesses of the Vrctic regions the deserts of 
Afrca and tie depths of the oceans the tropes and 
the lands of the midn ght sun are our tributaries All 
races of men contribute their share in snpplym*ua 
with our staple food and luxuries with plain clothing 
and fancy dress while we are sending them in ex 
change the produce of our higher intell gcncc our 
technical knowledge our powerful industrial nnd 
commercial orgams ng capacities. Is it not a grand 
sight this busy and intr cate exchange of produce all 
over the earth wb cli bos suddenly grownup within* 
a few years » die 

A grand conception, 
such n state ol affairs ca M - doubt , 
ever If, bv pursuing the „coSrt.>* 

ed by such a conception M o[ ( VOT jd trade, 
England has achieved anj\^ result, it has 
no doubt been obtained at^a tremendous 
cost and whatever position sWie might have 
gained could not he maijntai/hed long 

Let us lift the curt$n loo European 
I” 5 ' t0 I y ? C ^ be end of the Nafooleamc IVars 
5L* France lay bleeding and cx 
nausted .her young industry was crushed 
down, trade relations dislocated, and 
Germsnv anrfTt® ? a ? greatl i intensified 

ssasisa h ' ,d " ry ,,t,,e h ° ,<i 

So, England had no serious competitors 
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m tbe arena of industrial activities 
Owing partly to the natural advantages 
of situation and to facilities for obtaining 
abundant supply of raw materials, and 
also to tbe introduction of scientific 
inventions, England had a rare oppor- 
tunity to develop her manufactures She 
began to produce on a large scale in 
immense quantities and aided by com 
mercml policy of her statesmen she poured 
commodities'in the world’s markets Tor 
a time she felt herself secure in the position 
of the great industrial nation 

But the wave of industrial activities 
cannot be confined to a narrow sphere It 
began to spread towards other parts of 
Europe, and there was conscious effort 
of every nation to emancipate itself from 
btptxibfcncy on lanj’ianti's mantfiav'iOTts 
“Monopoly of the first comers on the 
industrial field has ceased to exist,” says 
Prince Kropotkin "And it will exist no 
more, whatever may be the spasmodic 
efforts made to return to a state of things 
already belonging to the domain of 
history * * The past has lived, and it 
will live no more ” 

Thus the decentralisation of industries 
imposed on the pioneer manufacturing 
nations new condition's, and tbe issues in 
volved in the process of adjustment to such 
conditions became imperative Nations 
are to grow their own food at home and 
rely chiefly on home consumers for their 
manufactures Each nation will hecome 
its own producer and its own consumer 
As the walls of industrial monopoly began 
to break down, the manufacturing nations 
wfere faced with growing difficulties in 
^selling their commodities abroad and 
**■ tting food in exchange 

■Yet England tenaciouslv clung to her 
^idustrial policy while the centre of gravity 
of world’s commerce had to he shifted, 
adjusted and adapted to new conditions 
of civilization The history of British 
agriculture for thelnstfoity rears has been 
a record of continuous decline if judged 
from tbegro«s production of the country 
Perhaps England’s destiny patiently 
waited for the God of War to come 
and wake her up from slumber She 
realises now that her agriculture has 
;r fallen into neglect and she has made 
deliberate sacrifice of agriculture in the 
interest of industrial development Her 
wheat crop has decreased to such an 
extent that she can only feed herself with 
39*1—11 


bread for ten weeks She produces about 
one fifth ot the wheat she consumes, some- 
thing more than half the meat, a quarter 
of the butter and margarine, a fifth of the 
cheese, and nearly all the milk 

Area of Great Britain js 56,803,000 
acres Twenty three percent of the total 
area of England, iorty percent in Wales, 
and seventy five percent m Scotland are 
under wood, heath water, mountain The 
remainder— that is 32 777, 513 acres— may 
be taken as the “cultivable” area of Great 
Britain The area under permanent grass 
in 1916 amounted to 17Ve million acres, ns 
compared with less than 13 million acres 
in 1873 We arc often told that while the 
British agriculturists are abandoning culti 
vation of cereals, they are producing more 
mrsat. facia, am, 'im+lw. nfinfcmnrj 

With the increase of4V6 million acres in 
pasture, there has been no corresponding in- 
crease in live stock Although cattle have 
increa=ed by a million and a half, the 
number of sheep has decreased by 4}£ 
millions and pig bv 186,000 It should be 
remembered that the increase in tbe con- 
sumption of meat m Great Britain is due 
to cheap • imported meat 

When we inquire into area under culti- 
vation we find that in the period between 
1873 1916, it shrunk from a little over 18 
million acres to less than 14V6 million acres 
Take the case ot wheat cultivation The 
area under this crop was reduced in 43 
rears from about 3^ million acres to less 
than 2 million acres, that is, the area in 
191G was little more than half what it was 
in 1873 

There are economists and politicians 
who tell us that Great Britain "cannot 
grow all the food and raw produce which 
are necessary for the maintenance of lier 
steadily increasing populations Even if it 
were possible to grow all the food necessary 
for its inhabitants, there would be no 
advantage m doing so as long as the same 
food can be got cheaper from abroad ” 

That such a view istotallj erroneous has 
been proved by advanced knowledge of 
scientific agriculture and modern industrial 
economics All questions of cheapness are 
relative, and there are many factors which 
may prove that such a position is, after 
all, unstable 

• No Je«s than 5 877 000 cwta of beef and mutton 
10 65 470 sheep and lambs and 415 565 pieces of 
cattle were imported in 189o la 1910 tbe first af. 
these figures rose to J 3 696,000 cut — S 
tear Book] 
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Do we not find from J B Lawes esti 
mates * of crops that 

during the e ght harvest years f (18o3 1SS0) 
nearly three-fourths of the segregate amount of 
wheat consumed in the on ted Kingdom was of home 
growth and 1 ttle more than one-fourth was deneed 
from foreign sources wh le dnr ng the e ght years 
(1879 1886) I ttle more than one th rd has been pcoe 


Why within twenty five years the quau 
tity of home crops decreased to such an 
extent’ The answer is plain— Great Britain 
trusting her naval supremacy and depen 
ding on her colonial policy neglected to 
Cultivate her soils Every year area under 
cereals showed a greater or less degree ol 
shrinkage and as land was going out 
oi cultivation at a perilous rate people of 
England became dependent on food supply 
from abroad This fact can no longer be 
ignored Mr Lloyd George in a recent 
speech said — The neglect with regard to 
our agricultural resources has been lamen 
table About 70 or 80 per cent of our nn 
portant food stufls actually come from 
abroad 

\\ ith regard to increasing food produc 
tion from soils by scientific methods of 
cultivation the British agriculturists did 
not generally speaking pay much atten 
tiou , consequently little improvement took 
place in the agricultural conditions of 
Great Britain within the last quarter of a 
century 

While Great Britain was neglecting her 
agriculture, Germany was making rapid 
progress in the way of increasing their food 
productions I gather from Professor 
Somroerville s paperf certain comparative 
statements which will show that the pro 
gress made by Germany is really very 
stnkiDg 

Taking the average of the five years 
(18S3 1887) and comparing th a with the 
period (1909 13) it is shown that the 
German whe it vield per acre was increased 
from 19 8 to 31 G I usliels (GO percent) 
barley rose from 22 7 to 36 7 bushels (G2 
cent) oats from 25 7 to 44 G busl els 

4 per cent) potatoes from 3 4 to 5 4 tons 
per cent) and meadow hay from 22 5 
32 7 cw t (50 per cent) During practi 
uy the same period British wheat yield 
acre increased from 29 5 to 31 2 (G per 
) barley, oats and potatoes remained 

* J\iH ihttl anno ally in the T me* of London 
Poll *Hed n P.UeWood * Mnm> nr Jnn. 1017 


stationary and meadow hay dropped from 
26 1 to 23 1 cw't per acre— a loss of 13 per 
cent Whereas thirty years ago the yield of 
w’heat per acre in England was about 50 
percent above that of Germany, the 
German yield is now as good as the British 
Thirty years ago British yield per acre of 
ley was 43 per cent higher than the 
German now Germany surpasses great 
Britain by 12 per cent At the 
ofth same period relative production 
oats m G-eat Bntnin was 51 P er “ nt 
higher than the German yield now she is 
surpassed by 14 per cent Formerly the 
British yield if meadow hay was better 
than German bK}6 P' r rent t ’> 1 
better than the^botisb by 4G per cent The 
progress of British flugriculture during this 
period was distinctly btstPappointing 

ducts by rendering the thcproblem 

tion more* intensive an , . ia n d wns 
ot maximum P^ c ?" k J™Uiiral scien 

s,rst.« ,o 

~^'&^'S£ l £glS 5 £ 

the • Eighties nor the Atnene * tbl9 
tion in wheat could P than onc 

state of nfiiirs Causes he mnny 

may hastily judge ‘ n duce 8U ch ngn 
factors combined to P hncfljr mention 
cultural depression I shall bneny 
here a few of them a„-* r ,ol and Com 

In the first place Indastn^ an } ^ 

pa f S few- -ss 

dence in its succc s ,u t , on8 clearly exposs-i 

neglected W-ir conditions me c £ nst | t| , t 

that pursuance N P at , 0 nal economy 

a source of weakness in n ttr-icted 

(2) Mn-’nfictunng * ff^ lt ^ thc 

ruralt population j True Britons 

f'JS has been rntbee demoralising oa 
M» mr nrtlcte 1 *h*« .Ueeipt to give »«• 

outline of growth of Dan sh ngrieulCnre 

i In ml rural popnUt on wm 1c»* than 800 000 
Intwntyyror* (1PS1 1001) the number of opncol 
t°ral labourer* dre reared by 42 370 —Vest book- 
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the Government to hasten its approach 7 
If the spread of general and agricultural 
e location is essential for the improvement 
of the condition of the Indian agriculturist, 
has Government come to realise the 
urgency of adopting any decided policy 
with regard to this question? If 
fiscal protection (as given to the agncul 
tunstof Germany and United States) is 
necessary, will Government extend it to 
the Indian impoverished peasantry 7 My 
leaders must have noticed that high 
manuring is recommended by the Commtt 
tecs of Great Britain in order to secure 
large increase in production, and conse 
quently the} have urged stoppage of 
export of artificial fertilizers 

Let us look nt the figures of exports of 
manures irom India We have to send to 
foreign countnes about twenty eight lakhs 
rupees worth of bones and bone meal 
every year and about one crore thirty 
five lakhs rupees w orth of oilcakes Besides 
these important manures we export an 
immense quantitj of oil seeds The value 
of non essential oil seeds exported from 
India m 19131914 was £17,000,000 
Pi cry impartial student of Indian eco 


nomics realises that this tremendous dram 
of oil seeds and cakes irn olve au immense 
Joss to the country Will our Government 
give us protection, at least in these 
respects until we can keep space with the 
march of agricultural progress of the 
world 7 

Agriculture is the mostimportant indus 
try of India, and all possibilities of the de 
\eIopnient of our manufacturing industries 
must ha\ e agriculture as their basis * T ime 
has come when the Government of India, 
aided by til" educated class should make 
an effort to achieve in the path of agncul 
tural progress what the civilized nations 
of the world have achieved, and if even 
now our rulers continue to pursue their 
short sighted policy, time will come when 
they will regret as the British statesmen 
haienow occasion to lament over their 
neglect with regard to Agriculture ol 
Great Britain 

• The better util zatson of the fand of the country 
has become necessary and for th s tve must demaii f 
from our state prompt action with regard to adap 
tiou of a considered agricultural poJ cy 

Nagendkanatii Gangulel 


ruruRC or lducation in blngal 


O UT of c\d comtth good The fearful 
war that is raging over so large 
n part of the world Ins not alto 
gether been without results that arc bene 
lid'll One of the^c is n very strong desire 
for n more efficient system of education 
that has manifested itself among all classes 
o! the population of the \ery heart of the 
British Empire —England On September 
G. 1<HG Sir Arthur Eians remarked in 
the course of his presidential address at 
tlu. Newcastle meeting of the British 
Association — 

* ft is a lamentable fa-.t that beyond any nation of 
the west the balk of oar people remain* »u 3 v not in 
eoaiptratirc ignorance only-for tl at i« less « ®eult 
to overcome-"- but In Intt lire toll ftpathv TM UoU 
lacuna of the parents is reflected so the ch I Ire* 1 ttn! * 
th* de* re for tlie acijuireoient of knowledge ,n “ ar 
* hauls and college* I* appreciably less 
where too inihtbKcstlA * d of edoc®* ,jn 
It » not so much the actual amount of amerce taught 
that w»o question— icsbS' - vat aa tbi Is— a* the in 


satiation of the ae ent fic *p tit itself— the perception 
of methods the »acreil th rst for in restitution 

"Nut can i\c de«pxir of the edueat >nal future of 
a people that has risen to the full height of the great 
emergency with nh cb they were confronted ? 

We most all bow before the hard necessity of the 
moment lint let us who still hate the opportunity 
of doing to at least prepare for the even more serious 
struggle that most ensae against the eflemr fn our 
m dst that gnaws one vitals- Weharetodea! with 
ignorance apathy the non scientific recataJ attitude 
the absorption of popular interest In sports and 
amusement*. 

And n bat meanwb le is the attitude of those 
in power of our Government still more ol our 
permanen* official * 7 A cheap «p gram is worn 
threadbare in order tojnji fy tbe mgra oed d strait 
of expert in other word* sc entiSc adri*c on the part 
of oar puhlae oG-<* " 

Before the vear was out the dream of 
the expert was realised in the appoint 
ment of Dr Herbert Eisher to the Presid 
cacv of the Board of Education A distin 
gm^lied M P , Sir George Real wnte<* 
about tins apjiointmcot anti its rvsults — • 
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agricultural societies which now ex st , and the time 
raust come when ideot ty of mtertst in the economic 
world leads to common and distinctive act on m the 
political 

For generations past the atmosphere of three quarters 
r f rural Ireland has been uniformly anti Engl sh In 
the home, the school, the market, the Government has 
been spoken of as an al en, hostile Government, bold 
ing Ireland by force, and indifferent or mimical to her 
interests The miseries which the poverty stricken 
population have so often been called upon to endure 
h3ve, quite naturally, been ascribed to this remote and 
malign power A child brought up m such surround 
trgs must inevitably draw in this anti English 
prejudice 4 with its mother’s milk 

The sole thing that matters today is the fact that 
“ths feeling of Irish National sm emit Whether it 
is founded on rational or irrational grounds cannot 
make the smallest difference to the fact of its 
existence. 

In the des re to find a simple cause for this home 
Rule sentiment it is o fien alleged that the Roman 
Cathol c rel gion is at the root of it 1 believe that to 
be a complete mistake 

If we seriously endeavor to see this question 
through Irish eye* we can hardly resist admitting 
that the r tradinonal distrust of England finds for 
them some confirmation in late events The passage 
Of a Home Rule Act after thirty years , the pract cal 
shelving of that Act m face of the armed threats of 
Ulster , the open support given by a great English 
party to the potent al rebels of the Northeast , the 
ptesent uncertainty of the position of Home Rule 
the frank and open threats of many party newspapers 
that the Home Role Act will be repelled that the 
* scrap of paper wi)l be lorn up— surely a shocking 
indecency in view of the present war the flood of 
abuse and cajolery of flattery, and scolding that has 
oflate been poured upon the Irish people by those 
same Journals 

The political psychology of the Irish farmer class 
For most practical purposes the farmer has no politics 
His farm is his country, and its boundary fence his 
homon When, however, question involving the 
Engl sh Government arise his sympathies are 
insnnctivrly with the opposit on bo far as he is 
concerned , p u ' )1 C opinion ’ is not on the side of the 
existing Government 


The Irish farmer is not n lover of disorder His 
interests and his instnets are conservative, opposed 
to change and adventure His natne anti English 
bias would make him so much the mote firm a 
supporter of an Irish Government which would have 
behind it what the pre«ent sjstem lacks, the public 
opinion of a powerful aod homogeneous farming 
class covering the whole country, and resisting 
instead of tacitly approving disorder or political 

The third gi eat divis on of the Irish people com 
prises the greit mass of the wage earning or on 
emplojed populat on~ the labours of the land and 
the lover pud ranks in the towns. What has been 
said of the ingrained bias of the farmer class applies 
eqially to those who were brought up under the 
same influences Unlike the farmer*, however, they 
have no substantial material interests to absorb them 

Almost the only excitement left to them ts political 
demonstration and their early training ensures that 
such shall be agin the Government' and all it 
stands for 

The writer co deludes thus 

Repression as a permanent system u impossible 

A mil tary despotism indifferent !0 public opinion 
at home and abroad, may hold down by force a section 
of its people indefinitely b it even then it is a costly 
aud doubtful eaped ent A democratic State cannut 
do so 

The great class of the Irish people whom we ere 
considering are united in a common enmity to 
the system of government wh ch they regard as alien 
The substitution of m Irish Government for that 
whtch they feel as alien and remote must inevitably 
be followed by the dissolution of the bond vvhtch at 
present unites them Domestic politic* will divide them 
as it has divided all other peoples who possess “Self 
Government ' Stable public opinion will take its 
place as the strongesi bulwark of law and order, 
and the small remnant ol irreconciUbles, which we 
roust expert to find in Ireland as in England, will be 
reft ol its power as a disturb eg factor in the life of 
the country 

One is irresistibly forced to the conclusion that a - 
form of government which the people can feel to be * 
4 Irish” is an absolutely necessary preliminary to the 
removal of the fnsh difficulty 


THOU SHALT OBEY 


[Translation or a paper read by Rabindranath Tagore ] 

(Specially translated for the .Modern Review 1 
[AH Rights Reserved ] 


V 1 TH the least sign of monsoon condi 
Hons our lane, and Chitporc Rond 
mto which it lends, are flooded 
And as I have watched this happening year 
niter year till my head Ins grown grey, 
I have often felt that we, the residents of 


tins lane, are hardli better fitted than 
amphibians for the race of life ^ 

1 has nearly sixty 3 ears have passed, in 
the mean time things have been moving 
Steam, w Inch w as the steed of the Ksit 
yaga, is now laughed at by the lightning » 
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-which is superseding it The atom which 
had merely attained invisibility has now 
become unthinkable Man, like the ant on 
the eve of death, has sprouted wings and 
the legal profession is lying m w ait for the 
good times when disputesfor the possession 
.of air space will be brought into the law 
courts In one single night all China cut off 
its pigtail, and Japan has taken so prodigi 
ous a leap that the space of 500 years has 
been covered in 50 But the inability of 
, Chitpore Road to cope with its rainfall 
has remained as baa as ever And the 
burden of our national song is as mournful, 
now that Home Rule is about to ripen, as 
it was when the National Congress w as not 
even thought of 

Accustomed as we have been to all this 
from our early years, it has ceased to be a 
matter of surprise , and what does not 
h surprise breeds no anxiety But after the 
water logged discomfort of our road has 
been underlined and emphasised by tram 
tracks to which the repairs never seem to 
come to an end, the jolts w hich these give 
to my carnage wheels have brought me out 
of my absent-minded toleration to a more 
acute perception of the struggle between 
the stream of wayfarers and the stream of 
' water, the splashes of which besrptnkle me 
as I pass I have latterly begun to ask my 
self “Why do we bear it ? ’ 

That it is possible not to bear it, that 
ot»e gets on ever so much better for refusing 
to bear it, becomes evident as soon as one 
passes out into the European quarter of 
Chownngbee If Chownnghee had been 
more than three quarter tram line, to 
which perennial repairs went on and on 
with the leisurely gait of a drowsy ele 
phant, the tramway authorities, I am sure, 
would not have been permitted to enjoy 
either their food or sleep The spirit of 
docility, however, which is incarnate in 
us, will not allow* us to believe that things 
can be made to be better than they are 
Hence these tears which flood our checks 
and the ram water which floods our 
streets 

This is not a trivial matter We have 
never been allowed to realise anywhere in 
any little particular, that w e are our own 
masters l have heard tell of the gold fish 
which continually knocked their heads 
against the side of their howl, thinking the 
gbss to be w ater , and when they were 
Pat mto a larger piece of w ater they re 
s t acted themselves to the same small 
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circle, thinking the water to be glass Such 
like fear of getting our heads knocked has 
been driven into our v ery bones 

Like Abbimanju in the Mababharata, 
who had learnt the art of breaking through 
the enemy’s formation, but not of coming 
out again, and consequently had to bear 
the brunt of all the enemy’s warriors, 
we, who are taught from our birth the art 
of getting ourselves tied up, but not the 
method of undoing the knots, are com 
pelled to suffer the assaults oi all the ad- 
verse forces of the world, big and small 
down to the pettiest infantry 

So accustomed have we become to obey 
men, books, suggestions, barriers, imagin 
ary lines,— generation after generation,— 
that, the fact that we can do something 
for ourselves, m any sphere of activity 
whatsoever, escapes our nottce, though it 
may stare us in the face, — even when we 
have our European spectacles on 1 

The right to be one’s osrn master is the 
nght of rights for man And the country 
in which this great right has been sys 
tematically suppressed bj book maxims, by 
current sayings, by rites and observances, 
has naturally become the greatest of slave 
factories ,— the country id which, lest 
reason should err, dogmatism and ntual 
have been allowed to bind the people hand 
and foot, where paths have been destroyed 
so that footsteps may not stray, where 
m the name of religion, man has been 
taught to humiliate and debase man 

Our present bureaucratic masters have 
now taken to offering us the same counsel 
“You will make mistakes, you are unfit, 
the nght to think and act for j ourselves 
can not be placed in your hands ’ 

This refrain from Manu and Parashar 
sounds strangely discordant w hen voiced 
by Englishmen We are, therefore, roused 
to reply to them m a tune more consonant 
with their own spirit “The making of 
mistakes,” say we, 4 is not such a great 
disaster as the deprivation of the right of 
being one s own master We can only 
arrive at the truth if we are left free to 
err ” 

We have yet more to say We can re 
mind our rulers that though they may now 
be proudly driving the automobile of demo- 
cracy, the creaking of the old Parliament- 
ary cart, when it first started on its 
journey in the night, as it jerked its waj 
from the rut of one precedent to another, 
did not sound exactly like the music of g. 
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agricultural societies winch now exist . and the time 
must come when identity of in erest in the economic 
world leads to common aad distinctive action in the 
political 

For generations pastthe atmosphere of three quarters 
rf rural Ireland has been uniformly anti English In 
the home, the school the market, the Government has 
been rpoken of as an at en, hostile Government, bo'd- 
tng Ireland by force, and indifferent or mimical to her 
interests. The miseries which the poverty stricken 
population have so often been called upon to endure 
have, quite naturally, been ascribed to this remote and 
malign power. A child brought up is such surround 
legs must inevitably draw in this anti Engl sb 
prejudiie ‘•with its mother’s milk ’ 

The sole thing that matters today i* the fact that 
“th s feeling of ln*h National sin etis/r Whether it 
is founded on rational or irrational grounds cannot 
make (he smallest difference to the fact of its 

tn the desire to find a simple cause for this Home 
Rule sentiment it is often alleged lint the Roman 
Catholic religion is at tbe root of it I bcbere that to 
be a complete mistake 

ff we seriously endeavor to see this question 
through Irish e>es we can hardly resist admitting 
that their traditional distrust of England finds for 
them wine confirmation in late events The passage 
of a Home Rule Act after ihirty years . the practical 
shelving of that Atl in face of the armed threats of 
Ulster , the open support gum by a great English 
psrtytotlie potential rebels of the Northeast the 
ptcsent uncertainty of the position of Home Rule 
the frank tnd open threats of many patty newspapers 
that the Home Rule Act will l>e repealed, that the 
“scrap of pirei »t'l be tom up— surely » shocking 
indecency in view of the present war the flood of 
abuse and cajoler), of flatter}, and scolding that has 
of late been puured upon the Irish people by those 
same Journals. 

Tbe pol lira) psychology of the Irish farmer rlsss 
For most practical purposes the farmer has no pol ties. 
His farm is his country, and its boundary fence his 
h owon When, howerer, question involving the 
Fng'ish Government arise, his sjtnpath es are 
instinctively wuh the oppos lioo No far as he is 
conrerned, “public Op>» OH" it not on tbe side of the 
existing Government. 


The Irish farmer is not a lover of disorder. His 
Interests and his inst nets are conservative, opposed 
to change and adventure His name anti English 
bias would make hn <o much tl e more firm a 
supporter of an Irish Government, which would have 
behind it, what the pte«ert system ticks, the public 
opinion of a powerful and homogeneous farming 
class covering the whole county), and resisting, 
instead of tacitly approving disorder or political 

The third giest divisonof the Imh peop’e com 
pnsts the gre it mass of the w-age-eatning or un» 
emplo) ed populat cn— ike labours of the land end 
tbe lower paid ranks in the towns. What has been 
said of the ingrained bias of the farmer class applies 
equally to those who were brought tip under the 
same influences Uni ke the farmer*, however, they 
have no substantia) material interests to absorb them 

Almost the only excitement left to them is political 
demonstration and their earl) training ensures that 
•uch shall be "a|,'n the Government" and all_ it 
stands for 

The van ter cone! tides thus* 

Repression as t permanent system tl impossible. 

A mil ttty despotism ind fferenl to public opinion 
at home and abroad, may hold down by force a section 
of its people indefinitely but even then it is a costly 
and doubtful espedieni A democratic State eannvt 
do »o 

The great class of the Irish people whom we are 
considering are umied in a common enmity to 
the system of government which they regard as alien 
The subst tuimn of an Irish Government for thst 
which they “feel at alien and remote must inevitably 
be fallowed by the d ssolution of the bond which «l 
present an tes them Domestic politics wilt divide them 
as it has divided all other people* who possess “Self 
Government ' Stable public opm on will take Its 
place »* the strongest bufwatlc of law and order, 
and the small remnant ol irreconcilable^ which we 
must expe,t to find in Ireland at in England, will be 
reft of ,tl pow er as a disturb ng factor in the fife of 
the country 

One it Irresistibly forced to the conclusion that a 
form rf government which the people can feel <0 be 
“Irish” » an absolutely neccsiary preliminary to the 
rtmaval of the lush difficulty 


THOU SHALT OBfe\ 

{THAhsLATIO'4 OP A TAriR RPAE Hi KaD1\1>J!A\ATJ! Ta&OHB ] 
f'pcctntlv translated for the Modern Ferfew ) 
l HI Rights fifinrol J 

W ITH the least stgn of monsoon condi- 
tions our line, and Clnlporc Rend 
» 2 n *° wJ} tc!i few!*. Arc flooded 

Atiu ft* \ have watched tbi« hapnemne ^cor 
niter year till my lend lias grown grey, 
t bare often felt that we, the residents of 


this lore, nrc hardly better fitted than 
amphibians for the race of life. ^ 

Thus rcirh sixtr jears Imcpa^rf., 
the mean time thing* hate been morirg 
Steam, which was the steed of tl:c K«!> 
ynga, is now langlted ot by the lightning 
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which is superseding it The atom which 
had merely attained m visibility has now 
become unthinkable Man, like the ant on 
the eve of death, has sprouted wings, and 
the legal profession is lying m w ait for the 
good tunes when deputes lor the possession 
of air space will he brought into the law 
courts In one single night all China cut oS 
its pigtail, and Japan has taken so prodigi 
ous a leap that the space of 500 years has 
been covered in 50 But the inability of 
Chitpore Road to cope with its rainfall 
bas remained as bad as ever And the 
burden of our national song is as mournful, 
now that Home Rule is about to ripen, as 
it was when the National Congress was not 
even thought of 

Accustomed as we have been to all this 
from our early years, it has ceased to be a 
matter ol surprise , and what does not 
surprise breeds no anxiety But after the 
water logged discomfort of our road has 
been underlined and emphasised by tram 
tracks to which the repairs never seem to 
come to an end, f hejolts which these give 
to my carnage w heels ha\ e brought me out 
ol my absent-minded toleration to a more 
acute perception of the struggle between 
the stream of wayfarers and the stream of 
w ater, the splashes of w hich besrpmkle me 
as 1 pass I have latterly begun to ask ray 
sell “Why do we bear it ? ’ 

That it is possible not to bear it, that 
one gets on ever so much better for refusing 
to bear it, becomes evident as soon as one 
passes out into the European quarter of 
Chownughee If Chownnghee had been 
more than three quarter tram line, to 
w Inch perennial repairs went on and on 
with the leisurely gait of a drowsy ele 
pbant, the tramway authorities, I am sure, 
would not have been permitted to enjoy 
^either their food or sleep The spirit of 
docility, however, which is incarnate in 
us, w ill not allow us to believe that things 
can be made to be better than they are 
Hence these tears which flood our cheeks 
and the ram water which floods our 
streets 

This is not a trn lal matter We have 
never been allowed to realise any w here, m 
any little particular, that we are our own 
masters 1 have heard tell of the gold fish 
l* 1 ' v hich continually knocked their heads 
against the side of their bow 1, thinking the 
Tdasato be water, and when they were 

* mto a larger piece ot water they re 
'meted themselves to the same small 


circle, thinking the water to be glass Such 
like fear of getting our heads knocked has 
been driven into our v ery bones 

Like Abhimanyu in the Mababharata, 
who had learnt the art of breaking through 
the enemy's formation, but not of coming 
out again, and consequently had to bear 
the brant of all the enemy’s warrior®, 
we, who are taught from our birth the art 
of getting ourselves tied up but not the 
method of undoing the knots, are com- 
pelled to suffer the assaults ot all the ad- 
verse forces of the w orld, big and small 
dow n to the pettiest infantry 

So accustomed have we become to obey 
men, books, suggestions, barriers, imagm 
ary lines,— generation after generation, — 
that, the fact that we can do something 
for ourselves, in any sphere of activity 
whatsoever, escapes our notice, though it 
may stare us in the face, — even when wre 
have our European spectacles on * 

The right to be one’s own master is the 
right of rights for man And the country 
in which this great right has been sys 
tematically suppressed by book maxims, by 
current sayings, by rites and observances, 
has naturally become the greatest of slave 
factories the country in which, Jest 
reason should err, dogmatism and ritual 
have been allowed to bind the people hand 
and foot, where paths have been destroyed 
so that footsteps may not stray, where 
in the name of religion man has been 
taught to humiliate and debase man 

Our present bureaucratic masters have 
now taken to offering us the same counsel 
“You will make mistakes, you arc unfit, 
the right to think and act for j ourselves 
can not be placed in your hands ’ 

This refrain from Manu and Parashar 
sounds strangely discordant when voiced 
by Englishmen We are, therefore, roused 
to reply to them in a tune more consonant 
with their own spirit “The making of 
mistakes,” say we, ‘is not such a great' 
disaster as the deprivation of the right of 
being one’s own master We can only 
arrive at the truth if we are left free to 
err” 

We have yet more to say We can re- 
mind our rulers that though they may now 
be proudly driving the automobile of demo- 
cracy, the creaking of the old Parliament- 
ary cart, when it first started on its 
journey in the night, as it jerked its way 
from the rut of one precedent to another 
did not sound exactly hkc the music of a 
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triumphal progress It hid not if ways 
the benefit of a steam roller smoothed road 
How it used to sw ay from this interest to 
that, now of the king, now of the church, 
now of the landlord, now of the brevier, 
through faction, corruption, brawling 
and ineptitude Was there not even a 
time when the attendance of its members 
hid to be secured under threat of penalty 7 

And talking of mistakes, what a dismal 
tale could be unfolded of the mistakes the 
mother of Parliaments has made, 
beginning front the time of its old relations 
with Ireland and America, down to its 
recent actions in the Dardenelh-s and Meso 
potamia,— to say nothing of the not incon 
stderable list which might be compiled for 
India alone The depredations of the 
minions of mammon m American politics 
are hardly of minor importance The Drev 
fus case exposed the horrors of Militarism 
inFrance And yet in spite of all these, no 
one has the least doubt in his mind that 
the living flow of self government is itself 
the best corrective which will dislodge one 
error by another till it lifts itself out of 
each pitfafl with the same impetus which 
led it to fall m 

But we have still a greater thing to urge 
Self government not only leads to efficiency 
and a sense of responsibility, but it makes 
for an uplift of the human spirit Those 
who are confined within the parochial 
hunts of village or community, —it is only 
when they are given the opportunity of 
thinking and acting imperially that they 
will be able to realise humanity in its 
larger sense Tor want of this opportunity 
every person m this countty remains a 
lesser man. All bis thoughts. Ins powers, 
his hopes and bis strivings remain petty 
And this enforced pettiness of soul is for 
him a greater calamity than loss of life 
itself 

So in spite of all risk of error or mis 
chance \vc must hav e self government Let 
nrstctcssiifesisv! hitf 

lor God's sake don t keep your eyes fixed 
on our stumblings to the neglect of out 
progress thi9 is our reply— the only true 

"ft some obstinate person keeps on 
worrying the authorities with this reply 
he may be interned by the Gov eminent, out 
he gets the applause of his countrymen 
” hen however, he turns with this same 
reply to bis own social authorities and 
protests “You tell us that this is the Kali 
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yogi m w Inch the intellect of man is feeble 
and liable to make mistakes if left free, so 
that we had better bow our bead to alias 
tnc injunctions rather thin work the 
brain inside it but we refuse to submit 
to this insulting proposal ’ Then do the 
eyes of the heads of the Hindu community 
become red and the order for social intern 
rnent is passed forthwith Those who are 
flapping their wings to soar into the sky 
of politics, would fun shackle our legs on 
the social perch 

The fact is that the same helm serves to 
steer to the right and to the left There is 
a fundamental principle which must be 
grasped before man can become true, 
socially or politically allegiance to tins 
principle makes all the difference between 
Chowringhcennd Chitpore Cbitpore has 
made ap its mind that eveiy tiling is in the 
hands of superior authority with the 
result that its own hands arc always joined 
in supplication ‘If things are not in our 
own hand9 what are our hands for? ’ says 
Choivrmghee , and has brought the whole 
world into its own band because it believes 
that this is to direct connection with the 
hand of Providence Chitpore has lost the 
world because it has lost this belief, and 
with half closed eyes seeks in despair the 
narcotic consolations of quietism 

It is indeed necessary to shut our eyes 
if we have to keep up a belief in our paltry 
home-made rules of life lor, with eyes 
open we cannot but catch glimpses of the 
universal law which rules the world 
Power and wealth and freedom from suffer 
mg are all the rewards of mastery over ^ 
this universal law, for the mass as well as 
for the individual This is the axiom on 
which modern European civilisation is 
firmly based, nod f nth in this has given 
it its immense freedom 

For us, however, it still remains a case' 
of wringing our hauds and awaiting our 
master s voice And in the worship of that 
mvw’ifcv; ivivr cAvredskv Amtsir, Avfjnsdu? 
Ddroga, temple tout, pnest, or pandit, 
Sitala, Mauasa, Ola or any one of the host 
of such demonaic dietics, we hare shattered 
into a thousand fragments and scattered to 
the four winds our power of independent 
thought and action 

The college student will object 
no longer believe in nil that ” he will say 
‘Do we not get ourselves inoculated for 
small pox and take saline injections > or 
cholera 5 Have we hot recognised 



aud'reihsed'to decora* ^‘ cro f co P II; g'r m 

pantheon 7” ° rd it a place in our 

particular beliefs' nrr a ‘f? est f on wbat 
remains that tH/a The fact 

ing on tn sn a ttitude of blindly han" 

sapped the very foim? d f autho f, lty has 
This mental rntJfH? 1 * of ° ur e ndea\our 
pervadmo- f ear , 1S 0orn of aQ all 

overpowers L bch dominates as and 
conscience, because ™ ‘atelligence and 
•sfaith in th« CaUse we c^aaot put our 

Posing r‘r sal ' a " 

it is Of the ver.! 1 Tf“5 0t i t , the WOrId For 

hesitate “Anvthm'^ °* fear ^° d onbt and 
take any risk may hn PP en T "hy 

o«ruIe?s^r n m ° n ‘l “fttable 
loophole m th ?r admmSi S,.^ 1 any 
, an entrance. JR atlM ,' fear fi«‘ns 
\most cherished tradTtinn? 1 ^ r ? et their 
them to lav «u» ? n f, and spelling 

fundamental principle at r> the T i°°i oftfie 
power rests so P firraiv Th ^ h,ch , the,r 

jnshce retire in faiour^f *, d °/ ,ght and 
Jn defiance of the n? f P rest, S«> and, 

, thntncr,?fti,« ' P, 1 ™' 'aw, they think 
only the tears emT ll t ?J me s00tb «S if 
solitude of the A?d»^ h,tld “ away m the 
instance of how the^ S Tlns ,s but an 
own particular nnnr obsession with one’s 
of th? urn “erea? H ?* akcs for a denial 
> s either peS? tar tt, t b0tt T th ™ 
or an attempt at n - ‘“terest 

road by petty P trickery “ S the stra, S b t 

the ctoml c^uSaL^'V', 5 ta OT «Iool 
-flutter of t°eo,datZ‘ yi " hl,e ,n a frantic 
sauces at tbFLlin™ ?' Inate our obe, 
authority Asdl“™ "' r} ooneeivable 

Sr^ ba ^ofna..r| MSfi 

Hommat” 'bSr“’ nt, f te "<i to be 
sitnp'e tSsmf .i°” e mastEr for the 
so nceuSomrf ?„ V raak «ml file are 

order from . ? to do . ul ? every thing, to 
d nnkuig“o m'ttmS' 1 ' 1 eatm ffand 

>nyhc ftnerffpyif " and mount - 

walcr m the pad of the 
Unfit , r ? er 1S in a filthy state 

by the tbe one brought 

«= filter m n'S’ 1 n e l P5 T1 “ tr, « ht fr ° ra 
is pure and wholesome I shall 
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pa, “? ««■, 
tion If I lenture lo ^L , emaster ' ss n“e 
that » ' I am nromn,r5 l St,on “"'hat of 
cease to invite me^trf j^ oyco ^ e d They 
even refuse Jo a ^en d SS*4 The , y W1 « 
wonder is that those who * u , nera * * The 
cruel tyranny in e?e™ fe W f Ic °r me s ^h 
beneficial to Society f^I ° f llfe * as 

freedom^ ^ *>“ H SSSS 

"’’“‘’th? 4 Upamtiaa dlSared^ oFth^ 

13 jnimutableand adStifble^ 11 * “ 

and every circumstance P rt ‘ „ eacb 
and not dependent on the In a11 time 
moment Therefore is it no* iii ln J of tbe 
know it with our mtellertf !, b .a for ” s to 
our work And the mow n. an duseitin 
?>'» the less shall obSraS ? ‘ ak l, lt 
to obstruct our path The k™ ,5? abIe 
this law is science, and f ii?«. W ’ Iedge of 
science that Europe todV^ faecause °t this 
superb assurance^ ‘wjfar T W, w,th 
driven off the face of fi. ala ” a , sfaaI1 be 
food and lack of knot, i ri ear ^ Lack of 
allowed in the honS '5f a ?t •* 

P°bf ,c f the commonweal shall h An ^ ,n 
with the rights of the individual S armoo,se 

>s bondage.'in knowledge fed “ tS °°™ 
m gaining the truth h?f sllS, d , Dm and tba t 
was meant brSftS , 'T bat 
upon oneself as separate tJ\„ ,ookll, g 
self in one's spiritual ridt? know one - 
universe is to know tn,? S to the 
difficult even to concede day ,s 

immense truth came to w such an 

the age of the Eishis— thp gr f Spe<1 Tben 
simple life ,n th-,r fo “ st t”™ , tb = 
passed away and ft,- orest households — 
monks took’ its plare^ A* Buddh ist 
realisation of ind.S Tas "Ts great 
place apart from its every d^l g ff ed a 
salvation was declared lfe ’ w bcn 
renunaation ared to be in world 

trulh Sd 3 untra?h ‘ ^5 m P ro ni.se between 
was erected hehveM , partl i ,Dn "all 
from the side of fetfi S ° So ‘°*ty 
protest, whatsoever degree' of ”° 

ness, grossness or folly “arrott- 

practices and obseryar,<Sf^ y f ,nrad f the 
Nay, they are condoned The -Liu? 1 
the tree proclaims “He who 
the universe m himself am! ■ ’ 
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universe has known the t-utli Where 
upon the householder profoundly moved 
fills the ascetic’s howl with lus hest On 


the other hand when the householder in his 
chamber rules that the fellow who cannot 
So the universal la v at a respectable 
Sauce must not have access to barter 
or washerman the ascetic ,n torn beams 
approval and bestow s on him the dust of 
hKect and his blessing May you live 
fm ever my son I That is how thedeca 
deace of our social life has come about for 

th ZTrrS 

of years we^havehad to heir insult after 

“7i Ewopert ?s not so The truth there 
to the intellect but finds a 
*lSu* Any fault that may come 
P la , CC wZU of the state has to face 
to light in society rectification in the 

3S*ms raw-"-® 

them to grow with it rf ourselves 


forward ns a gold thinf: lh 4ra ' tlf 
fidently cry shame on Otc ma. fo 
glorification which would ta*P 
the stake or immobility like an ™ . 

destined for sacrifice ‘-“"5“ i T h, c h when 
it, a the same feeling of J™ e ul 

it looks ahead says Give us a P whcn 
vour councils ofhmpire an „ lest 

it turns homewards e%cn 

in religious or social °b®* r depart e\en 

in jour individual concerns y cbed by 

by one step from the Vg'JSfig W- 
the master —And this w i ca( j cr s it 
scence of Hinduism 0® . f QI . H s the 
appears would Pfescn to sleep with 
impossible commandment to sic P 
one eye 'VoSrwrith fell on 

When the ““ oltnotlim cried 

our backs our ca £ c , Hn gIes » for 

out Cut down *be t «, ic j£j;ts would 
getting that the bomb ° jq cane or 
still be there » Th . e . rs elves and it is 

bamboo bat within ourseive ^ tfath 

this that we pVe blinkers than 

and have more respect for £he Qf thls 

the authority of the t-hurch^ was |( 
mount in all 


And as the hand ‘ of our attention 

spot so has the nolitical system of 

become nvetted on the o POU« ui J 

°ur "«***» j”J our Government have 

we clamour wlU i et notall 

some reference t o showered upon 

rules and regulation hke thera or 

us from above whether w r QQ 

not Pat not the thet £ sonie 

oorihoulderaasnbi ^ whtds which we 

can also assist “Pf^f^'Sfrld today 

t ise F . r the%l?^ 0 ^E"VTwS 

rule of irresponsible fc of thc times we 
that stored byt P tQ th , 9 prayer It 
have added our undying shame 

would ba« been o had we st ,n clung to 
had we not done _s ce in the dictates 

our accustomed acquiescence Ifcshowsthat 

of governmental autho £ leftthroag h 

££ has been able to 

penetrate our being seen jsa 

i Xt *1 nf C the* 5 truth that I confidently 
fi,T P Se sill respect which impels ns 


of the i_nurcu ««=> * - - 

opportunity and it » ' W’SShtK 

her church like an old dowager ■ 

only tolerated where once she w k, 

P °But' though England was thus ®ble to 
shake off the Old Woman Spam was i £ 
1 here was a day when bpmn had 
wind full m her sails Why W«« bcr ? 
able to maintain the start th s i ga . 
Because the Old Woman was at the helm 
When Philip ot Spam waged »», 
against England it was d«f »«md *ba ^ 
na\ al tactics were as rigidly ™led a ^ 
religious beliefs So that [ her 

of England under the command o 
most skilful sailors was as tn°5 , , as tl 
adaptable to the free blow mg w inds 8 
w aves on which it floated, the l 
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naval command went by caste, and was 
unable to extricate itself from the iron grip 
of immoveable custom So in Europe only 
those peoples have been able to raise their 
heads who have succeeded in loosening the 
shackles of blind obedience to an organised 
church and learnt to respect themselves 
And Russia, which failed to do so, remains 
bristling with a very forest of authorities 
and her manhood is wasted in bending 
the knee, alike to the meanest modern 
.government official and the pettiest 
ancient scriptural injuction 

It should be remembered that religion 
and a church or religious organisation, 
are not the same They arc to one another 
as the fire to its ashes W hen religion has 
to make way for religious organisation it 
is like the river being dominated by its 
sand bed, — the current stagnates and its 
aspect becomes desert like And when in 
this circumstance men bemn to take pride 
then are they mde-d in a bad w ay 

Religion tells us that if roan is despite 
fully used it is bad both for him who 
commits and him who suffers the outrage 
But religious organisation tells us 
“If you do not carry out vv ithoutcompunc 
tton each and every one of the elaborate 
rales and injunctions which oppress and 
insult man you will be excommunicated ’ 
Religion tells us that he who needlessly 
gives pam to a living creature hurts his 
own sotil But religious organisation 
tells ns that parents who offer \\ ater to 
their fasting widowed daughter on a 
particular day of the moon commit mortal 
?in Religion tells us that repentance and 
good works alone may serve to wash 
away sin, religious organisation tells 
us that to take an immersion m a particu 
lar piece of water during an eclipse washes 
• ^away not only one’s ow n sins but those of 
fourteen generations of one s forebears 
Religion tells us to fare forth over moun 
tarn and «ea and enjoy the beautiful w orld, 
for that will enlarge our minds , 
religious organisation tells us that he who 
overpasses the sea shall hare to roll in the 
dust in expiation Religion tells us that 
the true man in whateier household he 
may have been born is w orthy of homage , 
religious organisation tells us that be 
t who is born a Brahmin may be the veriest 
scoundrel yet he is fit to shower on 
others’ heads the dust of hts feet In a 
word, religion preaches freedom, religious 
organisation chants of slavery 
42^-14 


Faith, even if blind, has its aspect of 
external beauty This beauty the foreign 
trav eller passing through India sometimes 
loves to d w ell on, like an artist who en 
joys the picturesque possibilities of a ruined 
bouse, but gives no thought to its tenant 
able qualities, Durir g the bathing festi\ al 
I have seen pilgrims in their thousands, 
mostly women, coming from Bansal to 
Calcutta The suffering and insult, which 
they had to put up with at each changing 
station from steamer to train and tram 
to steamer was unending Their pathetic 
resignation had no doubt a kind of beauty 
but the God of their worship has not 
accepted that beautv He has not reward 
ed but punished them Their sorrows are 
ever increasing The children the\ rear 
amidst their futile rites and observances 
have to cringe to all the material things 
of this world and tremble at all the 
shadows of the next , their sole function m 
life being to go on raising barriers at each 
bend of the path which they will have to 
tread , and all they 1 now of grow th is in 
making these barriers tower higher and 
higher 

The reason for this punishment is that 
they have misspent the greatest of God's 
gifts to man,— the power of self sacrifice 
When called upon to render their account 
they can only show a heavy debit balance 
I have seen, elsewhere a stream of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women 
hurrying along to some place of pilgrimage 
to acquire religious merit, but a dying 
man, lying by their road side, had none 
to tend him because bis caste was not 
kaonn What a terrible insolvency of 
humanity has come upon these spendthrift 
seekers after merit, whose blind faith 
appears «o beautifutl The same blind 
ness which impels them to rash to bathe 
in a particular stream, renders them m 
different to the sufferings of their un 
known fellow men God does not appre- 
ciate this prostitution of his most precious 
gift. 

In Gaya 1 have seen women pouring out 
their wealth at the feet of some temple 
priest who had neither learning, piety nor 
character Has this generous self privation 
led them a step nearer to pity or to truth ? 
It may be said in reply “They gave of 
their substance for the sake of what thev 
believed to he the holiness of the Priest 
Had they not this belief they would 
either not have parted with the money 
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of India rccauimeudi. J for tbit honour in recognition 
of their services. Tbtir name will be notified in the 
London Gascttc and ia the same Gascttc they will be 
posted to the Indian nr in 7 The Secretary of State 
and the Government of India are discussing the 
general conditions under wlndi Indians should in 
luture be eligible for commissi ms In due course the 
Army Council will be consulted with a view to the 
introducti in of a carefully considere 1 sche ne tu 
provide for the selection ot can hdates nod lor train 
mg them lu important data* which will devolve 
upon them 

The “carefully considered scheme’ will 
have to lie considered verj carefully before 
any opinion 19 expressed thereupon The 
selection mainly or exclusively ol members 
of ruling families or other so called a ns 
tocrats will not remove the brand of the 
helot from the brows of Indians 

Meanwhile we note that the follow mg 
Indian gentlemen in recognition of their 
services in the war have been granted 
Commissions tn IIis Majesty's Army and 
have been gazetted to the India Army with 
effect from 25th August 1917 

These gentlemen have been posted td 
the following units of the India Army 

Captain Zorawar Singh, M C , A D C , 
1st Duke of Yorks Own Lancers 

Captain Kan war Arnar Singh, 2ud 
Lancers ( Garner’s Horse ) 

Captain Aga Cassttn Saha, 3rd Skinner’s 
Horse 

Captain Khan Mubammed Ahbar Khan, 
1st Brahman« 

Captain Malik Murataz Muhammed 
Khan, 4th Cavalry 

Captain Kanvvar Pirthi Singh, 5tl> 
Cavalry 

Captain Bala Sahib Daphle, 2nd Queen 
Victoria’s Own Rajput Light Infantry 
Lieutenant Rana Jodha Jang Bahadur, 
M C A , D C , 3rd Brahmans 

Lieutenant Kumvar Savai Singbjt, 4th 
Prince Albert Victor’s Rajputs 

It appears from their names that more 
thanhalf of them belong to “ruling families” 
or the aristocracy 

A Convinced’ Home Ruler. 

The Khan Bahadur declared Inmselfa 
on v meed Home Ruler in a passage which, 
gh worded m a very conciliator} 
lias the ring of genuine convic 
tion It runs as follows — 

For years t gave the best of what God has given 
loyal co operation with those in whose hands 
i rovsdence has placed our destioies, b it I feet bound 
to confess that of late ihe conviction lias been grow 
log upon me more and more that while |co operation 


wnli the officials is good, self-dependence and self 
relt ince are even belief and tint while good Goicrn* 
ment, such as has been estab'ished im this country 
by out British fellow su'jects, is to be appreciated 
and supported, yet Self Government for India within 
the I inp re would be even umieasurably better and 
should, therefore, be sought after by every conutitu 
non if means at our 4 sposal It is in the fulness of 
lb > convictioi that I stml befjre yoi today is at* 
avoved Home Ruhr so that die fev years th t may 
>cl be vouch afed to me by 1' oviJen e may be devot 
cdiuibesem e of ly M thetluul I fear 1 may 
sbe cl. the delicate sens b 1 lies of a few Ir end<,— for ' 
whose views lluiegre l respect — by dedlarn g ni>»elfj 
at the very o itset as t Home Kuler who believes that 
India is even lo-diy quite fit for enjoying a fair 
measure of Self Government— popular contiol over 
her administrative and legislat ve machinery but I 
cannot help it Apart from the fact ibat the convic 
tion I have come to entertain is nor shared by the 
vast bulk of educated Ind ans throughout Ihe length 
and breadth of our country there is the add tional 
and even i lore important re non for my putting it in 
the forefront of my address namely that it is the re , 
suit of my I fe lonj, experience of pub! c affairs Ere n 
if my views on this roost momentojs quest on were 
not shared by my countrymen but f stood alone in 
1 olding it. I would nevertheless nave felt bound to 
press it on you, for as William Morris happily puts 

Stand upright, speak lliy thought, declare 
Tne truth thou hast that all nay share 
Be bold, declare it everywhere 
They only live who dare „ „ „ 

But when I find that the demand for Self Govern 
ment is echoed from end to end-in this country, and 
that a» classes and communities are united in its in 
sistence as the first p'anle in led an progress, 1 feel 
doubly strengthened m ark ng you to press it, with 
all the eirnestness and enthusiasm you may command, 
on the attention of His ifa/esty sj Government, anu 
to strain every nerve in securing it by constitutional 
methods buoyed op uith the conviction that good 
government can never be a proper substitute for Self _ 
Government 

Against Bureaucracy, Indian or Alien. 

The Khan Bahadur rightly declared 
htinself against bureaucratic rule, whether , 
the bureaucracy be alien or Indian He - " 
quoted the following remark of George 
Bernard Shaw on foreign bureaucracies 
All demonstru ons of ihe virtues of a foreign 
bureaucracy, though oifcn conclusive, are as useless 
as demonstrat ons of the superiority of art fictal teeth 
bliss e>es, s Iver wind pipes and patent wooden legs 
to the natural products ” 
and observed 

And here f would like to explain (hat our fight is 
with the system and not with the holders of the Office 
It is a mere accioenl at present that by far much fhe *" 
larger number of the members of the Indian Civ I 
Service are Or Osh and Irish \ et, if the whole of 
the Indian Cunt Service consisted of Indians and 
Indians atone, out de mnd for Self government trou'd 
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be quite as l»een and insistent, for n e are against 
being ruled by a bureaucracy whether native or 
fore gn, whether Indian or alien 


Our Alleged Unfitness for Home Rule 
The argument against Indian Home 
Rule based on our alleged unfitness for it 
was thus disposed of by the president of the 
Behar Provincial Conference — 

As i mailer of fact, the alleged unfitness of our 
people has no existence apart from the Anglo Indian 
mind which sees nhat itdes res to see It is idle to 
attempt to argue into conviction men or cUsses 
whose judgments are warped by prejudices incidental 
to threatened encroachments on their tested interests 
To such I can do no better than present tire following 
passage from Macaulay's famous Essay on Milton — 
“Many Pol uctans of our time are in the habit of 
lay ng it down as a self evident pioposiuon that no 
people ought to be free till they are fit to use (heir 
freedom The maxim is worthy of the fool m the 
old stoty who resolved not to go into the water till he 
had learnt to swim If men are to wait for liberty," 
continues Macaulay, till they hare become good and 
wise m slavery they may indeed wait for ever " 


“See saw" Principle in Appointments. 

In some pros inces members of the execu 
tive council are chosen alternately from 
the Hindu and Musalman communities 
Mr Sarfaraz Hussain Khan strongly 
criticised this method He said — 


1 have been too long connected with our public 
affnts not to know that in a countty such as ours 
considerations of communal repre enlalton cannot be 
brushed aside whether in the public services or in the 
Constitution of our Legislative Councils At the same 
time I feel certain that we have reached a stage ia 
our political evolution when we shoo! l declare that 
so far, at any rate as the few very high executive and 
judicial offices are concerned, they should be offered 
to the absolutely best men amongst us without regard 
to the r religious persuasion It was no doubt de 
elated by Lord Motley that he would not make tke 
Executive tonnci'iiorsUip a see saw "Between fine 
Indian communities But such has been the case in 
actual praettee just what Lord Morley reprobated 
is a see saw If the Government believe tl at no one 
sees through this little game of theirs they are very 
greatly mistaken indeed In this connection I may 
quote an extract from a lead ng article m a recent 

issue of the Slates mart wh ch will speak for itself 

•"When Raja Ktshoti L-a.lt Ooswami retired, it was 
thought necessary In appoint a Mahomedan as his 
successor, though Lord Money bad definitely ) ai d 
down the rue that m Inis part ol the public service 
Iherrtatan cf relfcions was not to be tahei ‘ 


the re tat an cf relfcions i 
account’ 

As ibe appointment 


* taken Into 


As toe avr- , made at present, a 

member of the Executive Council must feel that be 

owestis appointment not , s0 \ 0 , llls Personal 

ouahfications as «o the accident of bis UW, 0 g to 3 
quauncawms tonmumty Apart from tl is 

particular re g thc 0[ber YelJ grave objection 
* tat C ™ c '"" 


appointed on communal considerations is likely to be 
influenced in his work by the feeling that he sits there 
as the repre«eutative of the particular community to 
which he belongs and not as that of the whole province 
or the country It is, therefore, highly expedient 
that the selection should be made from the most 
qual fied Indians available — in the province or the 
country as the case may be— so that the Indian 
Councillor may be a broadminded and enlightened 
public man imbued not with communal but territorial 
patriotism and possessing the confidence of all classes, 
by reason of his knowledge and experience of public 
affairs in general 

Negro Graduate# 

The Casts, an organ of the Negroes of 
America, writes that durmg the current 
} ear there have been graduated from the 
great universities of tlie United States of 
America nineteen colored Bachelors of 
Art«, and five Masters of Arts From the 
state universities, w bich rank for the most 
part equally as high, there have come 
thirty seven Bachelors of Arts, one Master 
and one Doctor of Philosophy Other 
Northern institutions have sent out twenty- 
one Bachelors of Arts, making seventy- 
seven Bachelors m all from Northern msti 
tutions There hate come from leading 
colored colleges two hundred twenty two 
Bachelors and from other colored colleges 
one hundred fifty six, or three hundred 
seventy eight in all This makes a grand 
total of four hundred fifty five Bachelors 
of Arts, as compared with 338 in 1916, 
281 in 1 915 and 250 in 1914- Omissions 
w ould probably bring the actual number 
ol graduates up to at least 475 

Women form a much larger proportion 
of these graduates than in any university 
utour country 

Does Not Mean. 

The Crisis says — 

The Allies m this great war are fighting for 
Democracy against Autocracy and Militarism 

What is De nocracy ? 

Is it to treat a part of the population as not entitled 
to advancement ? I, it to Ini to provide it with an 
education ? Is it to deny it the right to vote or to 
have representation in Parliament or Congress * Is it 
to set it apart in a ghetto, there to-be herded and 
neglected ? Is it to prevent its entrance »nto tbe 
higher branches of government service? Is it to 
deny n the right of trial, visiting upon ns members 
torture and death » 

No this is despousm It is the despotism that 
Russia has thrown off Let the United States 
Government, then, the champ on of democracy, at 
once enforce the Fifteenth Amendment, that us 
of color may stand before the world as citizens, , 
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Ibis Republic will be a laughing slock to its 
enemies 

The people and government of the 
United States should activelv advocate 
the cause of democracy all over the world 


What General Smuts Means by Freedom 
and Democracy 

Like many other statesmen of the 
British Empire Genera! Smuts has been 
declaring that the present war is a fight 
for freedom and democracy We do uot 
know with what mental reservation, if 
any, the other politicians may have 
spoken, but an idea of the reservation ol 
General Smuts can be formed from wbat 
the New York Eveamg Post says 

General Smuts his eyes opened in.the East Af lean 
campaign to the pass bit ties in the hu^e native 
pjpulat on * lor the creation of the most powerful army 
the world has ever seen calls for a clause “ 


is laid bv many observers at the door of local and 
State officials the underlying cause of the not, sue 
press generally agree, was the influx of negro labor 
into East St Louis from the South 

This migration as our readers are aware is n» 
more liked Tit the South than at the ^orth lodaJ 
os the New \orlc Evening Snn remarks, the soutn 
has tried every espedient to check it, so 
Northern communities iur>b the negroes foj 
in so Southern communities mob the r* 

agents for inducing them to go out Olber pJ J“, a 
observe that while the rioting at its oeR>° n ' 

due to economic causes, it developed racinl jealousy , 

which led to wholesale and indiscrmiinat . 

negro men, women, and children . a calmly" 

\\ bile the press of the country moi re gt l ou , 3 

consider the underlying causes of_ tu« aud 

riots and discuss the economic effcU* ,0”,^ Mat „ 

the development of race batreo »», e collapse of 

papers near at ‘“^ty A^ss the M.s.UpjS. 

government in the nLbe Democrat denounces 
Liver to St Lorn*. 20c y' and irresponsible 
tbe failure to ’ impress the lav Uack , on property 
participants in the mob * to themselves 

and persons would be eflf „ lQ the after 

This paper bel eves that nriu“ nou |j have saved 

.he first day » TiO'mt- , American 


tredty of peace forbiddm„ the fiture m 1 ury training nooa of the first of Illinois and American 

of Africa i natives There speaks Soulb African East St Loan the , in j e ],ble shame ’ But 

' - - • ■ * - ■—•on Itself *■***', osto i darkness to the aid 


sensitive less over the raual question with knowledge civilisation itself « ■« m , n g of darkness to the aid 
of the prowess of nat ves in arms under European it ^onunnes after tie d bar „ lng raged unchecked 
, , „4 A. ,b. b „ r ,»4 «( . 9 . 1 , nfe. SSJ 2 $£b£J s -to,' K 


officers since 1914 nt me neginmni, 01 1915, oennan y * — , «J passions ' -ii,,- 

black troops forced the surrender of British mfantry J"he u“J** t 0( i , an ocence nod o g e 

at Jasm in German Last Africa and m Kamerun 3 000 twni 1 ofgj the iS fety of bjatanders and careu 


it Jasm 

blacK soldiers fought for a year aga nsl more than 
double their nunber of Belgian, British, and French 
troops, and escaped into Spanish territory when their 
ammunition was gone All the European nat ons have 
native soldiers in Africa, hola ng them primarily to 
suppress rebell ons but secondarily as defens ve 
or offensive forces against the colonies of other 
nations , Belgium alone is said to have trained 30,000 
blacks. . 


disregarded the fires might bring The 

Wh Vm an# tnroed the mob into ..v.ge. 


. Jorabk Nevertheless the independent 
dcp /..^= where they happen are not dc- 


^.“vedof the natural human right of self- 
,” e Nor do the oppressed dark people 


JSJ^Nor’do "the oppressed c_ — r , 

^ * that they would prefer 


Race-Riot* in America 
In British India there are some Bakr id 
riot9 every year, and occasionally caste 
riots in the southern presidency These 
are alleged to constitute one of our dis- 
qualifications for self rule. We have met 


_ m eriCT ■ gav tha t they worn 

^SjSnrtETbw™^”' th " r 


this objection in our pamphlet '"Towards 
"" the • - 


Home Rule.” To the examples q uot ^ 
therein of such riots in the West, we add 
the lollowmg account of the East St 
Louis Race Riots in America from the 
Literary Digest of July 14, 1917 : 

On the anniversary of tbe signature of a famous 
document asserting the rights ©Mite, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness thousands of American cegroe* 


"white fellow countrymen 
mana" opponents ol self government tiT 
the Madras Presidency should take note 
of this lact 

Arc the * Non-Brahmanai" entirely 

opposed to Self-rule 7 < 

We do not, of course, mean to say that 
*<Non Brahmanas" all over India are 
opposed to seir rule , for that is not a 
fact Nor is it true that the "Non-Bran 
manas” of the Madras Presidency, where 
the expression and the movement onp 
nated, are in general opposed to self role 


„„ v fleeing* YoV 'safety” from' the Sut«"of Abraham There are a good many who have not 
Lincoln Into Missouri They left behind them nearly joined this movement And among 1 

score of tbcif own ta ce d ead nearly ^hundred J adherents 0 f t | ie movement a 


1 dead 

lii hospitals, and the blackened ruins o't more 
three hundred of the homes of their people Tas 
Louts guarded by two thousand militiamen 
recovering from the effects of cue of the worst ra«- 
nots in American history while investigations by 
Federal State and nrnmcip ol authorUHS were on 
lot L Allho the blame, ftr ilic loss of 1 fe and properly 


there are many who advocate a“ E fS 
of self rule which the great bulk of 
Moderates w ould, a few years ag<b “ 
considered not unsatisfactory TW*, 
lutions parsed at the recent * , 
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tnana*' cohference at Coimbatore" will 
illustrate our remark. They ran as 
follows : — 

While this Conference is convinced that the country 
is not at present ripe for complete Home Buie, it is 
of opinion that a liberal instalment of political reforms 
in alt stages of Government is necessary so as to make 
the Government mere responsible to the people of 
India, than at present, and to enable the people to 
gam experience m the methods of Self Government 
and would suggest the following as a safe minimum 
for granting a 3 soon as the war is over — **The legis 
lative councils, bo*h imperial and provincial, should 
be enlarged so as to contain a substantial majority 
of elected members, provision being made for the due 
representation of all communities and interests in the 
constitution of electoral areas Provision should be 
made for the representation of each district by at least 
one number In ihe imperial and provincial govern 
ments the departments of local self-government, edu- 
cation, sanitation, agriculture, co-operation and re 
gistrat on should be placed entirely under the control 
of non official members of the legislative council*, the 
administrative control of these departments being 
placed in Indian hands with a view vo place these 
departments under the executive control ol non official 
members m the neat future." 

This Conference is of opinion that Government 
should, before passing final orders on the reforms to 
be introduced after the war, give an opportunity to the 
people to express their view $ by publishing their pro 
posal, 

Tbis Conference u of opinion that m any scheme 
of imperial reconstruction after the war, India shall 
be accepted as an equal pattner with the self govern 
i»g colonies 

The Term “Non-Brahmana". 

The term “Non-Brahmana” has not 
been happily chosen. It Is too wide. It 
may mean a Musalman, a Christian, a 
Parsi, a European, at^ American, a Negro, 
etc. ; for none of them are Brahmins Nay, 
it may mean a hoc, an elephant, a horse, 
a dove, a rhinoceros, a hippopotamus, a 
flamingo, a crocodile, &c.; for none of 
_ these creatures are Brahmins. One 
■fnay even go so far as to speak of a 
'mango tree or a piece of stone as » 
"Non-Brahmana” ; for certainly they are 
not Brahmins. Of course, by “Non-Brah- 
mana” is meant a Non-Brahmin Hindu, 
but standmg alone it does not necessarily 
convey that meaning. Even if it did, its 
use would be objectionable For it sug- 
gests that there is an innate and inherent 
dtOerence between the natures, and opposi- 
tion between the interests, of Brahmins and 
^ men ol other Hindu castes That is not 
true. Nor is it true, except in the Madras 
Presidency, that the Brahmins are the ^ 
most advanced community among Hindus. 
Bor, in literacy, material prosperity and 


social influence the Kayasthas all over 
northern India are not inferior to the 
Brahmins ; nor are the Baidyas in Bengal 
inferior. ’ D 

A negative description is in itself ob- 
jectionable. Among Hindus various castes 
are noted for their achievements, intellec- 
tual and moral standing and skill in 
various arts. A Kshatnya can rightly 
associate with bis caste name God-vision,* 
valour in war, statecraft, &c. Why should 
he describe himself as being not a Brah- 
min ? What glory is there in that des- 
cription ? And what good purpose is 
served thereby? Similarly the other castes 
have some just cause ot pride or other. 
Even those castes which occupy the lowest 
place in the Hindu social scale, have been 
indispensably necessary for the existence 
of society. And the fact that they have 
survived and multiplied m spite o{ in- 
human social ty ranny is itsell a proof of 
their vitality and stamina. 

Lastly the term is objectionable in that 
it insinuates that Brahmins alone are 
caste-ridden and exclusive and that they 
alone are social tyrants. Whereas the fart 
is that all Hindu castes arc caste-ndden 
and all domineer over the castes which 
are wrongly considered untouchable We 
do not mean to say that every bieh Vavn. 
Hindu is a soda) tyrant. IVtatTS 
is that tlie system tends socll tyranny iiSS 
many actually ate tyrants, and largi nnm. 
bers of the •■iNon-Brahmanas" are tnrt„aS 
among them. 

fits cartons that the promoter or the 
Non-Brahmana movement of M,,t„ 
do not strongly denounce and ?rr 
nn end to the delusiveness, tone tmonot 
ism, monopolism and arrogant ^r it 

3SKS2E? 

We are for F, 

■*? .**■ .hat 
her many mjnrioos social Splte of 

stitions, racial division* 5D /*r- 

in education and mdnsfnvi -rT^ardness 
be supposed on that acco^* ^ mustEot 
apologists of any *£» we are 

&c. Of course, no 50031 tyranny. 
Review is iitciv tn oft** 

Hut still the te^ao iSS'rf* « 
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Wc want-freedom and progress in all direc 
tions religion' social political education 
«] industrial Ki We want freedom and 
autonomy f)r the human soul in nil 
snl eres ol human thought and activity 
Tho s c who would defer our attainment 
Of political freedom till we have achieved 
social economic or any other lindorfra. 
dom have to show first hour political 

dependence can create a more favourable 
environment for social or other kind of 
freedom than political self rule «* ecoadli 
lISv political self role would be more dctri 
mental to the cause ol soli il or other kind 
of freedom than pol treal Intel ige and 
third!} lloa without political power it 
w ould be easy to make educational social 
Economic or any other kind of progress 
This our opponents have not done ind 
« e thinlc cannot do Any hind of f« do i 
or progress makes for every other kind of 
progress or freedom 

Would Home Rule Increase Social 
Tyranny 7 

ETome Rule wool 1 not mean the rule of r.J 
Christians 

^'ihi-ts f u„, ; Jamas . *j 
ciacy would H not JoJ tyranny social or 

siass 

vhecl „ 11( j highhandedness which 

i3fVHo,ue rule 

curb and destroy social tyranny 

Example of Indian State. 
Mam". Rao*s p£d£ti«j» ddre«s at tie 
nfits 'lesson fo°r f.'ore wl,o” y 


that in India under Home Rule political 
power and oflicc would be a monopoly of 
the Brahmins or any oil er section ol the 
Indian community I his p is'age is to be 
found among our Notes in the last 
June numl er It shows thatinlravuncore 
the most caste ridden State in India an 
appreciable number ol * untouchable 
men has been elected members of the 

I opuUr \sscmbly There is no reason to 
suppose that British India under Homes 
Rule would be un Icr v\ orst social condi^ 
tions than anv Indian State 

In British India nothing remarkable 
has been done specially for the benefit of 
the depressed or untouchable classe* 
Bit in some Indian States Baroda for 
example special attention has been paid 
to their needs In that State the Antjwa 
or depressed classes number 1 74 289 _ 
In lOlo lb there w ere =-5«tP“ ra ' e 
fur lnlrr/u childred Of these -17 were 
for boy. mill 5 for girl, the tot’ll number 
of children attending these school, wr. 

II 224 (10 872 boys and 352 girls) 

Resides these, 7U1 children ol the 
.lntiija classes were rece.eiog their 
education in other primary schools Thus 
the total number of Antraji children in 
schools is 18 33o or more than 10] per 
cent of their population Can British 
lad a sho v anything like tins School 
requisites and bool s arc given free by the 
Baroda Government to these children 
(and of course, tl cy do not have to pay 
u iv tuition fee) and scholarships of an 
aggregate amount fif Rs 122 p m were 
awarded in the principal lat) aya schools- 
to students in higher standards Eight 
scholarships of Rs 5 each arc green 0 
students stu lying in 4th oth and GUI 
Standard classes of the Baroda High. 
School In the Training College alou^ 
with high class Hindus 15 lnfj o/fl 
scholars received training as a prepara 
tion for teachersliip in Antynja schools 
The Inti ay a Hostel at Baroda accom 
modated 1- children (3 1 boys al d 8 girl^ 
while tl e one at I attau had 27 There 
are besides special boardin 0 'choc 
for forest tribes The Garoda bchooj « s 
a unique institution founded with r 
view to teaching Sanskrit to the s ° dS .» 
tic Garoda or priestly class of 
Antyajis and initiate them im° , 
proper performance of rel gious rites 
ccrcmonie*! . , tn u 

Some men who aic or profess 
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. social reformers are opposed to the Hof^e 
Rule or self rule movement The} have 
no doubt noted that Indore his a C» v " 
Marriage Act which is in some respects 
superior to Act 111 of 1872 of British 
India also that the B iroda Caste dsid 4 - 1 * 
Bill, directed agautst social tyranny, ct» 
not be matched in British Indio Ort!*o 
dox Hindus do not like such social legist 
tton , but tlio*e of them i\ ho oppose lloptc 
£Ru!e do not do so on the alleged ground 
►hat it fcould favour social tyranny pf 
course, all Indian States arc not like 
Baroda or Indore, but our lUustr itions 
arc meant only to show that British 
ludia under Home Rule mat he like sod'e 
advanced Indian States anl, thcrefo re » 
it need not necessarily be a social hell for 
the backw ard classes 

Facts in support ol our position m a 3 
be cited even lrom some States which (tre 
small and not much know n For instant 
the junior Dew ns State in Central India 
has a population of only 63,013 In the 
Report ot the w orkmg ol the PanchiyAts 
10 this state for the yenr 1914-1 r » we find 
it stated that the total number of village 
' panchayats was 73 and that ol the 
Paarbasor ullage elders, 531 Of these 
men ISO were Rajputs, 45 Mahajuns, 19 
Jats, 7» Kumawats, 3 Kalals, 1 Black- 
smith, 3 Sonars, 1 Tell, 42 Kulmis, 8 
Nandwanas, 4 Malts, 1 Dhobi, 3 Gowns, 
24 Musalmans, 32 Khatis, 12 Raw its, 
4 Bolioras, 8 Anjaoas, 3 Purbhtas, 2 Bhits, 
1 Kumar, 1 Kosta, 48 Brahmins, 44 Guja rs » 
1 Kir, 4 Minas, 3 Naiks, 1 Pinjara, 7 
r Gad ns, 3 Sutars, 3 Kaseras and 2 Bairns 
“It will thus be apparent that men frOni 
allca'tes [including “untouchables”] a-od 
classes have secured a place on the 
vPanchayat Board ” 

. ' Lord Islington Speaking to Students 
After the announcement made by M r _ 
Montagu, the new Indian Secretary ot 
State, it is not necessary to comment oa 
Lord Islington’s pronouncement on the 
subject of Indian political reforms But it 
ought to be noted that what he said w^J 
addressed to the students at the Oxford 
summer meeting All over India bureau 
vrats are against students (even 
students and postgraduate student) 
listening to political speeches In so^e 
provinces there are circulars actually pj 
faulting student* from attendiug political 
Meetings As it was a summer meet* g 


which Lord Islington addressed, the 
audience may have consisted only of post* 
graduate students, or there may have beeA 
also some uuder graduates w ho stayed oft 
during the \acitiou tn order to be able to 
pursue some far onte or necessary study 
Supposing that the students addres«cd 
were all graduate*, we may demand that all 
our university law student*, 11 a and it sc“ 
and more advanced students, and medical 
and engineering students who arc grndu 
a tes should not be required to shun poli- 
tical meetings la tact, some 500 law 
students of Bombay have memorialised 
the Goiernor that, as they ha\e the right 
to cote for the election ot municipal coun 
cdlors nml Fellows of the University and 
are therefore considered responsible citizens 
able to judge for themselves, they should 
not be required to obey the circular which 
tells students not to attend political meet- 
ings 

Students and Politics 

Our position is this Even if British 
students were precluded from attending 
political meetings and having anything to 
do with politics, our students ought to 
have opportunities of acquiring knowledge 
of contemporary politics Those who have 
to win civic rights ought certatuly to 
know as much of politics and have a? 
much political ardour as those who already 
possess civic rights Perhaps this is ait 
understatement We ought rather to say 
that, as the winning and preserving of 
civic rights require greater political know- 
ledge and enthusiasm than what are 
needed for merely preserving the civic 
freedom won \ong ago, our yaungcneO 
ought to be placed in circumstance? 
favorab.e to the acquisition of sach know- 
ledge and the development of such enthu- 
siasm If the reading of prescribed text- 
books ought not to be so absorbing a tasb 
as to prevent students from taking part 
m manly games and other forms of phy 
sieal exercise, they should certainly also 
he able to spare time for listening to such 
speeches as may help in making them good 
citizens Youth is the time for the growth 
of enthusiasm for anything 

Lord Sydenham on Lord Islington’s 
Speech 

We cannot but laugh at the grave and 
gloomy looks with which Lord bydenham 
professes to regard much of L 
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Bengali inspector of schools, is reported to 
have said that English “should be taught 
well and f>r this there should be a 
European headmaster m each high school 
and European lady teachers for the top 
classes To meet the increased financial 
demands he proposed increasing the fee 
rnt**s, a step which would not be difficult 
to take ” Let us first consider the practi 
cahty and financial aspect of the sugges 
tion 

When the Rai Bahadur speaks of “each 
high school,” we presume he mean* each 
Government high "chool, for it is utterly 
impossible for aided or unaided high 
schools to entertain the services of English 
headmasters or English lady teachers 
We also presume that he uses the word 
“European” not in the railway sense of 
a pantalooned and hatted person, but 
in the sense of pure British or English 
What class of men does he propose to get 
out for head mastership’ Not a worse 
class, we hope, than the majority of 
those who have in recent years been rc 
cruitcd for the Imperial Educational 
Service, for a worse class will not do 
Now, what sort of men have been recently 
ob f amed for the ICS? The Education 
Member of tbe Government of India placed 
before the Imperial Legislative Council 
(8th September 1914) a return showing 
that in the two years ending with that 
date 46 members had been added to the 
1 E S , out of whom only 31 were Oxford 
or Cambridge graduates, and that out of 
these 31, only 

8 were First Class Honours men 
12 „ Second ,, ,, 

6 „ Third , „ 

1 was a Fourth ,, „ man 

and 4 were ordinary “Poll’’ B A ’S, — 
while the other 15 recruits were mostly 
graduates of the Irish, Welsh or provincial 
universities We are sure many, though 
not all, of these men speak the English 
language with the accent and tone of 
cultured Englishmen , it would be an 
advantage to learn to pronounce and 
speak English under their guidance and 
by imitating them Iti9 only in English 
pronunciation and conversation that 
Englishmen can be expected naturally to 
be superior to Indians In every other 
respect Indian teachers may be equal or 
superior to English teachers We doubt 
if even all first class Oxford and Cambridge 


honours men know more of English Jitera. 
tore nnd can teach it better than our best 
A1 A ’a in English We have not m our 
experience found European professors of 
English in our colleges generally superior 
to the best Indian professors of English 
Bengali high schools have not had 
European headmasters in recent years 
Bengal, therefore, does not knon by actual 
practical experience the comparative worth 
of European and Indian headmasters, tbe 
United Provinces know Our 13 years* 
residence and educational experience’ there - 
did not lead us to think that European 
headmasters were generally superior 
to Indian headmasters even H9 
teachers of English Under the 
circumstances, is it worth the cost to 
pay extravagant salaries to ordinary 
British graduates simply to hear English 
pronounced and spoken with the native 
accent’ We trow not For answering 
this question it is necessary also to con 
sider the true end of education, which \\c 
propose to do shortly Supposing it 
wonld be a proper use of money to pay 
ordinary British graduates lavishly to 
bear the salvation bringing English tone 
and accent, how is the money to be 
obtained ? Kai Bahadur Pnrnananda Babu 
says, by increasing the fee rates Agreed. 
The fee rates, we suppose, cannot be 
higher in Government high schools than 
in the Calcutta Presidency College Presi 
deney College is not staffed who'ly or 
mainly with British graduates Yet m 
spite of its high fees, Government had 
to spend Rs 235-5 7 per student from . 
public revenues in 1915 16 for this college 
In the same year Government spent only 
about Rs 18 per student m its high 
schools There is a great diflerence 
between Rs 235 and Rs 18 Of course^J 
one European headmaster and three or 
four European lady teachers per school 
with starvation wages for the Indian 
teachers would not mean so much expendi 
ture for each high school as that incurred 
for Presidency College But it would cer- 
tainly mean greatly increased expenditin* 
from provincial revenues for all the lug'' 
schools, amounting to many lakhs, i n 
addition to w hat may be obtained from 
the increased fees Would Government be 
prepared to incur this additional expend* 
tore ’ Supposing it would be, is the em 4 
ployment of European headmasters * 
ladv teachers the best possible use ol t» 
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money in this couutrj where only 6 per 
cent of the people can read and write 5 
Every person, every family from \\hos“ 
labour Government derives its revenues, 
has a right to be educated The first 
charge on any fresh education grant ought 
to be the expenditure incurred for the 
spread of education among the masses 
not for providing the luxury of European 
headmasters and lady teachers for the sons 
* of the well to-do The Rai Bahadur pro 
tposes to increase the fees As he is an 
inspector of school<, he certainly knows 
of rich cmhscd countries where the ele 
mentary and secondary public schools 
impart free education to the children of 
rich and poor alike Should poor India 
follow the example of those countries, or 
should she make the cost of education such 
as to place it beyond the reach of the 
poor ? 

Let ns now consider whether the cm 
ploymeut of English headmasters and lady 
teachers in our schools w ould serve the 
true ends of education In savage lands 
where indigenous talent is not available, 
foreign talent most be used But in India 
we have plenty of competent men to teach 
m our schools nil the subjects taught there 
It is not therefore an unavoidable necessity 
to employ European headmasters &.c 
The true end of education is to inform a 
child's mind, tram it to observe and draw 
conclusions, help the growth of its person 
ahty, &c \\ hat is it in all this which is 
beyond * the power of good Indian 
teachers’ Knowledge may be imparted 
by Indian teachers, they may teach how 
to observe and judge, and they maj also 
help in the growth of the personality of the 
st ailen t 

Whatever our ancestors mar or my 
have been in ancient tunes the spirit 
■ of freedom, the assertion of each man's 
individuality, the full expression in word 
and deed of each man s personality,— these 
have characterised England and some 
other Western countries to a far greater 
extent than they characterise India evefi 
now The teaching of and association 
With European teachers ought to inspire 
oar students with love of liberty and an 
unquenchable desire for self assertion and 
the full expression in word and deed of 
their personality But unfortuuntely not 
only do our English teachers not consci 
ously and directly help in the full growth 
of the personality of their Indian students, 
451/j-lS 


hut, oa the contrary, thetr presence and 
influence t*nd to suppress and stifle the 
desire for liberty and other characteristics 
of the West We must, therefore, nnhesi 
tatingly condemn the Rai Bahadur's 
suggestion which is one of the recommen 
dations of the committee appointed to 
ascertain and advise how the "Imperial 
Idea ’ may be inculcated and fostered in 
schools and colleges m Burma It will 
be welcomed by Imperialists', because 
European headmasters can better try to 
produce the type of character befitting 
a subject race than Indian headmasters, 
by suppressing and stifling all that goes 
against ‘Imperial ’ domination They 
can also better supplement the efforts of 
the C 1 D to keep India ‘floral’ And 
they may, according to the Curzoman 
idea, form the fourth line of defence of the 
British Empire The other three lines of 
defence were once thus described by the 
latlrm Dmlr Aeu s (July 23, 1914) 

Under the Ctireon regime the new (Uiiropeau) 
professors are chosen to form the third line of 
defence of India behind the British army and the 
British civil service Thev arc chosen mainly, 
we fear as a pol tu.al thin black I ne tipped w th 
steel— steel pens This supremely silly idea was 
tl at of Lord Curtoa alone he did it ft was based 
on the prevalent idea that no Indian coold be local 
or should be given the chance ol teaching disloyalty 
which it was supposed they were one and all 
engaged ta doing The idea was almost comic 
because in vain is the net spread m front of the 
fowler and it stands to reason that no body of 
self respecting young men altogether approve of being 
politically led 

Government may employ European 
headmasters and European lady teachers 
for Indian high schools But pur boys may 
after all w onder why, though India has 
produced men fit to fraternise njfb the 
world’s prominent personalities in religion, 
literature science, art, philosophy and 
history, she has not produced headmasters 
or has all of a sudden ceased to produce 
them \nd if n school can afford to have 
British teacher* of English, why must they 
necessarily be headmasters ’ Is it to teach 
the Native Ins place from infancy, so 
that when he grows up — not to manhood, 
but— to adult nativehood he may not have 
any sen«e of national dignity left to be 
wounded ’ 

Mr. Gokhale’* Scheme 
After some adroit, though unsuccessful, 
stage management, the Aga Khan publish- 
ed a scheme of sell government which A* 
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G K Gokhale drafted two days before bis 
death The Aga Khan said that it was 
entrusted to him by the author for pub 
Iication at some opportune moment And 
he chose such a moment as enabled him 
we hope unconsciously, to play into 
the hands of our opponents , for they, 
while not fully accepting Mr Gokhale s 
scheme, have been using it to condemn the 
Congress Moslem League scheme 

As many other persons besides the Aga 
Khan had seen and possessed copies of Mr 
Gokhale s draft he ueed not have givea 
himself the airs of the sole executor of Mr 
Gokhale’s political last will and testa 
meat 

We respected and still respect the sin 
cere and de\oted patriotism of Mr 
Gokhale We admire his statesmanship 
But we never swore by him nor by any 
other leading Indian \\ e gave him our 

whole hearted support when he de«er ved 
it, and criticised him as thoroughly when 
he went wrong With nil Ins dei otion and 
statesmanship he never w a«, nor was fit 
to be, the non official political dictator of 
India When he voted for a repressive 
Press Act along with some other panicky 
nnd weak kneed councillors, all the im 
portaut Indian papers condemned h on It 
cannot, therefore be said that in whatever 
he did or said he was infallible, or wiser 
than all our other lenders combined There 
fore even if Mr Gokhale had drafted nnd 
revised a scheme of C clf government in a 
sound state of body and led it /or the 
people, we would have judged it on its 
merits But lie drafted it lor a high official 
in order to show him wlmt measure of self 
government if granted of their own accord 
by the Government would conciliate the 
people, nnd he left some points open for 
further consideration in consultation with 
friends, but died before such consultation 
Therefore, the scheme does not represent 
his i lea of w bat the people s demand ought 
to be 

Two eventful years liave passed since 
his death Not to speak of great worll 
events these years have seen the rap 
prochement between the left nnd right 
wings of the Congress party which 
parted compam nt Sunt , they have seen 
the rapprochement between the Congress 
nnd the Moslem League V>e need not 
enumerate the world-events which have 
compelled the leading statesmen of the 
allied nations to declare again and again 


that they are fighting for democracy nnd 
the emancipation of maukmd In his 
great speech before the American Luncheon 
Club in London, Mr Lloyd George 
declared 

There are times in h story when this world spins 
so )c sorely aJon g its destined course that it seems 
for centuries to be at a stand still There arc also 
tunes when it rushes along at a giddy pace covering 
the track of centuries i i a year These are such 
t Dies Six weeks ago Russia w as an autocracy 
She is now one of the most advanced democracies^ 
«n the world (Lheers ) 

If Mr Gokhale had lived through these • 
stirring times and been living now, it is 
reasonable to think that he would have 
joined with his fellow patriots in demand 
mg the measure of self government whtch 
is embodied la the scheme prepared jowtl) 
by the Congress and Moslem League 

Protests against Internments 

There is one painful feature of our public 
life w Inch compels us to sneak out Namer 
ous public meetings have been held all over 
India (though not mnny in Bengal and thy 
Punjab) protesting against the internment 
of Mrs ^nme Besant nnd two of her co 
workers and demanding their release 
Wy many more ought to be held If n 
hundred times as many had been held ns 
have been actually held they would hare 
been none too many I or to deprive any 
person of liberty without public trial and 
proof of guilt is a grievous wrong nnd a 
graie offence ngninst the spirit ofifrcedom 
and democracy, for which the allies ore 
professedly fighting 

But it lias pained us to find that not a 
single meeting has been held anywhere to 
protest ngatnst the internment of hundreds 
of persons in Bengal and to demand their 
release The lot of these persons is fajy 
harder than that of Mrs Besant nnd 1 er 
co workers Since the internment of Mrs 
Besant and her associates numerous pro 
test meetings have been held At none of 
Vuese ns tar as we ’nave been a"u'ie to 
notice, was there any jesolution passed 
expressing e\en pity for the lot of the 
interned person* unknown to fame. After 
the publication of Mr Montagu’s an 
nounccment jn the House of Common* 
many papers have saul that as a prchtnin 
ary conciliatory measure Mrs Besant 
Mr Arundale, Mr Wadia nnd, scrow 
papers add, Messrs Mahomed Ah nnd 
ShaukatAli should be released We sup 
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port tins suggestion But whj are not 
■the Bengal detenus to be released 7 Like 
the other persons interned they too ha\e 
not been pubhch (or even secretly ) tried 
There is no proof of any offence against 
them too Lord Carmichael could only 
speak of such circumstantial evidence as 
would not be accepted by any court of 
justice Is loss of liberty a w rong only to 
those who are famous and influential and 
avhose semces have been great and are 
Svelt know n 7 Is the liberty of obscure and 
Ttnknown persons or of persons whose 
reputation is only local of persons w ho 
have rendered no public service or vv hose 
services and sacrifices though sterling 
are not know n to the public —is the liberty 
ol such persons w e say utterly valueless 7 
If it has a value as it undoubtedly has 
why should we not demand that it be 
restored to them 7 It may be considered 
astute to protest against the internment 
of only those who enjoy celebrity and to 
demand their release but such a course of 
conduct is neither consonant with a keen 
sense of justice nor in harmony with the 
principles of democracy— a word which is 
at present m everybody s lips 

In Ireland even actual rebels ha\e been 
released from prison Here can we not 
ask for the release of mere suspects 7 The 
Irish are white the Indians are not white 
But liberty knows no colour bar There 
is therefore no reason we hope why we 
must demand the release of only white 
persons and their companions and not de 
mand also the release of hundreds of dark 
complexioned persons deprived of their 
liberty without public trial 

King’s Commissions for Indians 
We ha\e said in a previous note that 
^of the tune Indians who have received 
King s Commissions in the Indian army 
more than half seem to belong to ruling 
families ' or the aristocracy One officer 
evidentlv hails from Nepal which is 
independent territory How many of the 
remaining eight come from the Indian 
States we do not know Commissions 
given to the scions of the ruling houses in 
-independent or feudatory states cannot 
satisfy the legitimate claims and arubi 
► tions of the people of British India \or 
can a few commissions granted to the sons 
or other relatives of titular rajas and 
loud holders serve that purpose The com 
missioned- ranks of the armv must be 


open to all physically and educationally 
fit Indians irrespective of birth race or 
domicile just as they are open to all 
physically and educationally fit English 
men 

Passive Resistance 

Every person who feels wronged and 
aggrieved m any way particularly when 
he ieela that he has been deprived of 
the rights and liberties which belong 
to him as a citizen and a human being 
may resort to the form of civil disob dience 
known as passive resistance if he finds 
that recourse to the law courts and re 
presentations made to the constituted 
authorities have failed to bring him any 
redress This \s &. cowstvtwtiwaai method 
It has a higher sanction the sanction of 
the human spirit For m the last resort 
a man is bound to respect and obey only 
that which his soul accepts and approves 
If in obeying only the dictates of his soul 
he has to disobey anv man made law 
rule regulation or ordinance he must 
take the consequences and suffer When 
any individual has recourse to passive 
resistance on his own responsibility his 
action does not involve any other person 
in the suffering that it may bring There 
fore it is comparatively easy for indivi 
duals to decide when and under what 
circumstances recourse to passive resistan 
cc is necessary If one s judgment is at 
fault he alone suffers But when a politi 
cal partv has to adopt passive resistance 
as one of the means of furthering its 
cause greater dehberition is required 
The numerical and moral strength of the 
persons who want passively to resist 
must he considered. Frew. heCove that, 
it has to be considered whether all 
the ordinary means of obtaining success 
have been tried or not Then the sohdan 
ty and strength of conviction of the party 
and its ability to suffer and uudergo 
sacrifices should be taken into considera 
tion Of course if anv persons belonging 
to a party are convinced that passive 
resistance is necessary they ought on tlieir 
own responsibility to preach it and make 
their party strong m all the respects refer 
red to above They should also have 
recount to it themselves If they wish 
that others should follow their example 
thei slioulf point out precisely how it is to 
be done that is to say the payment 
what particular tax may be refused 
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what particular law, regulation, rule, 
ordinance or executive order maybe dis 
obeyed. 

U. P Special Provincial Congress 
In recent years the United Provinces 
have given proof of considerable progress 
in the methods of public agitation Their 
previous achievements in this line led us to 
expect the success of the Special Pro\ mcial 
Congress held at Lucknow on the 10th of 
August. The expectation was fulfilled 
More than five hundred delegates, repre 
seating different communities, sections and 
classes, attended the Congress The pre 
sidential address delivered by Pandit 
Motdal Nehru was clear cogent and 
convincing He showed conclusively 
that Indians have been conducting political 
agitation during the period of the war not 
for the fun of the thing or because of any 
perversity in their nature, but because the 
House of Lords, the House of Commons 
and the Indian Imperial and Provincial 
Governments have, by what they have 
done and refused to do, compelled the 
people of India to have recourse to agita 
tion in self defence 
Said Pandit Motilal 

Our posit on has been clearly stated in the repre 
sentation lecently made by the joint conference of the 
National Congress and the Moslem League held at 
Bombay That representat on ernbod es our answer 
to the policy of repression in a dignified and emphat c 
manner It makes it clear that the newly awakened 
spine is not to be suppressed b) the Defence of Ind a 
Actor tbe Press Act It asks for the complete reversal 
of the pol cy of repression and th» immediate release 
of the interned patriots. While demanding that the 
Congress Moslem League scheme of reforms he given 
effect to after the close of the war, it inv tes the 
Government to publ sh its own proposals for pub! c 
discuss on It insists on an author tat ve pronounce- 
ment pledging the Government to a policy of making 
Ind a a selfgovern ng member of the British Emp re 
be ng made at an early date We ask for no more 
and w 11 be satisfied with no less 

Joint Conference of National Congress 
and Moslem League 

The joint conference ol the National 
Congress and the Moslem League was a 
most important gathering The repre 
mentation drawn up and adopted at this 
meeting must ba\c the hearty support of 
all thinking and patriotic Indians There 
is no extremism in it, but neither is there 
any weak kneed vagueness which passes 
for moderation with many 


The most important and significant 
resolution which the conference has passed 
is the one which requires the various com 
mittecs and councils of the Congress and 
the Moslem League to consider and report 
on the advisability of resorting to passive 
resistance It may or may not he decided 
to adopt this method But it is a sign of 
the times that the parties of constitution 
al progress in India have been driven to 
consider whether they ought notnowtO 
take up the last weapon in the armoury. 
of those who wish to fight for freedonf 
without bloodshed 


Mr Montagu’s Announcement 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary issued 
at Simla on August 20, published the 
following notification — 

The following announcement 19 being made this 
day by the Secretary of State for Ind a in the Houle ' 
of Common* and is pobl shed for general informs 
tion — 


Announcbubxt bi the Sbcretxri of State 

The policy of IBs Majesty s Government with 
wb eh the Government of Iodia are in complete accord 
Is that of increasing the association of Indians in 
every branch of administration and the grndnat 
development of self governing institutions with a 
view to tbe progressive realisation of responsible 
Government In India ns an integral part of the 
British Emp re They have decided that substantial 
steps in this d red on should be taken as soon as 
possible am] that it is of the highest Importance as 
a preliminary to considering wbat these steps should 
be that there should be a free and informal exchange 
of opinion between those IQ authority at home and 
10 India His Majesty s Government have accor 
dmglv derided with His Majesty a approval that I 
should accept tbe V iceroy s invitation to proceed to 
India to discuss these matters with tbe Viceroy and 
the Government of In lia to consider with tbe 
Viceroy tbe view of Loca 1 Governments and to receive 
with him the suggestions "of “representative bodes 1 
and others I would add that progress in this pol cy J 
can only be achieved by successive stages TbjvJ 
British Government and tbe Government ol India on 
whom the responsibility 1 es for the welfare and tbe 
advancement of the Indian peoples mast be the judges 
of tbe time and the measure of each advance and they 
tmtsfue guifiea "by t'oe co-operation received from 
those upon whom now the opportunities of service 
will thus be conferred and by tbe extent to which 
it is found that confidence could be reposed in their 
aense of responsibility Ample opportunity will be 
afforded for the publ c discussion of tbe proposals 
nfacb will be submitted in due course to the 
Pari anient 


(Sd ) I II bc.iioi.TVr, 

Secretary to the Government of India 

This announcement has made tis neither 
optimistic nor pessimistic W c have n«' c r 
indulged in prophecy «e\er ha«td nt5V 
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Dues nny Member of thu Hoim know much about 

r rocedure in the India Office ? I have been lo the 
ndia Office and to other offices I tell this House 
that the statutory organisation of the India Office 
produces an apotheosis of circumlocution and red 
tape beyond the dreams of any ordinary citizen 

Mr. Montagu demanded the abolition 
of the Stores Department oi the India 
Office. As regards who should be respon- 
sible to whom, here are his opinions 
1 come now to the question of the Government of 
India from India I think that the control of this 
House over the Secretary of State ought to be more 
real and l would say further that the independence 
Of the Viceroy from the Secretary of StBte ought to 
be much greater Von cannot govern a great country 
by the despatch of telegrams The Viceroy ought 
to have far greater powers devolved to him than is 
at present the case Voue executive system in India 
has broken down, because it is not constituted for 
the complicated dnties of modern Government But 
/ you cannot reorganise the Executive Government of 
India remodel the V.ceroyalty, and give the Execu 
tive Government more freedom from this House of 
Commons and the Secretary of State unless you 
make it more responsible to the people of India 
Really the whole system has got to be explored la 
the light of the Mesopotamian Commission It has 
proved to be of too much rigidity. 

We do not understand the difference 
that he drev\ between Home Rule and 
self government with reference to common 
der Wedgwood’s recommendation in ms 
(Mesopotamia) Minority Report , but here 
are the words lie used 

My bon and gallant Friend opposite in his 
Minority Report, 1 think-certaioly m the questions 
he has 7 aslied in this House— seems to “dvocate a 
coraolete Home Rule for India I do not believe there 
‘°3y demand for that m India on a large scale I 
do not believe it mil be possible or certainly be a 

'^ComrmndeV Wedgwood l want that to be the 

g0 Mr t0 MSn1:g W u h,C M7goM .T.ee g a different picture 1 
1 see the* great Sell Governing Dominion. and Pro 
knceioflodi, organised and co-ordmated svith tht 
Tincrs oi “ - lh . enstintr Pnocipalitits— and 

great Principal ( rrrat Home Rule eonntej, 

g?:k; r»° skiukt «w™» r..~ 

Sl,»VHenM b, one Central Gorernmeat. 

It i> not a universally accepted principle 

that representative government should not 
or cannot advantageously be granted to a 
people mtbout a demand for it on them 
part The Japanese got it from their 


monarch when there wan no demand for it 
on their part. Regarding Japan Lula 
Lnjpat Rat wrote in our Review (Nov., 
1915, p 553) 

\t>he is au ohject lesson ttT*Vlv£«e who deprecate the 
graatiug of constitutions by sovereigns without ogi 
ration without pressure from the people She is au 
example and a successful example of bow a Govern 
ment can educate a people in democratic methods by 
the grant of democratic institutions 

But since \lr Montagu wants to see a 
wide demand for Home Rule and doubts 
its existence, there ought be redoubled agi-t 
tattou for Home Rule, Self rule, or nation'll 
autonomy all over India 

His own idea of what should be done 
at the present juncture is quoted below. 

But whatever be the object of your rule in India, 
the universal demand of those Indians whom 1 have 
met and corresponded with is that you should state 
it Having stated it you should give some instalment 
to show that you are in real earnest some beginning 
of the new plan which you intend to pursue that 
gives you the opportunity of cuing greater repre 
scotative institutions in some form or other to the 
people of India of giving them greater control 
of their Executive of remodelling the Executive— that 
affords you the opportunity of giving the Executive 
more liberty from home because you cannot leave 
your harassed officials responsible to two set* of 
people Responsibility here at home was intended to 
replace or to be a substitute for responsibility in 
India As you increase responsibility in India you 
can lessen that responsibility at home 

But l am positive of this, that your great claim 
to continue the illogical system of Government by 
which we have governed India in the past is that it 
was efficient H hits been proved to be oof efficient 
It bos beeu proved to be oot sufficiently clastic to ex 

press the will of the Indian people , to make them 
into a warring Nation as they wanted to be The 
history of this War shows that you can relv upon 
the loyalty of the Indian people to the British 
Empire — if you ever before doubted it 1 If you want 
to use that loyalty you must take advantage of that 
love of country which is a religion in India nod you 
must give them that bigger opportunity of control! 
mg their own destinies, not merely by Council* which 
cannot act but by control by growing control, of, 
the Executive itself Then in jour next War— if w<r 
ever have War— in your next crisis, through times or 
peace you will have a contentel India «n India 
equipped to help Believe me, \lr NpeaVer it is not 
a question of expediency, it Is not a question of desira 
liili ty Unless you are prepared to remodel In the 
light of modern experience this century old and 
cumbrous machine then, I believe I verily beheve, 
that you w\ll lose your right to control the destinies 
of the Indian Empire 
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Watches, Jewellery, Haberdashery, Perfumery Toilet, 
Books Stationery Fancy Good* Photographic 
Lamps, Wares Cutlery, Electrical, \\ ater Drainage, 
Gas Machinery and Tools 
Sole Agent — 

Dr laber Self filling cleaning Fen Co, Ohio 
Founts a Ten The Consolidated Cat JS Electric 
Co., Chicago (Edison » Gas System). 
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RAI SAHEB Dr. K C. Das’s 

Diabetes Cure. 

A scarcely fallible remedy for diabetes with *11 fU 1 
accompanying complaints It checks the secretion! 
of saccharine matter w ith urine lessens the quantity 
ofonne lowers its specific gravity, remove* dryness 
and hardness of the skin and constipation It appeases 
the urgent constant thirst and soothes the harnmg 
sensation of the bands fret and the whole body It 
increases weight nud improves the general health 
Price Rs 3 8 per phial Postage 4* 6 

Health Literature 

An up-to-date science of health for young and old-'* * 
being distributed gratis and post free 

The Swasthya Sahaya Pharmacy 

2 0 2, Harmon Re id, Calcutta 



Complete Works of Shankaraeharya. 

Vol. I. Gitabhashya ... Rs i-So 

Vol. II. Upamshadbhashya ... „ 3-0 o 

Vol. HI. B rah masutrabhashya „ i-So 

Vol. IV. AU minor works, Stotra &c. ... „ 4-0.0 

We have undertaken to publish these works in four volumes in original Sanskrit in 
Devanagari characters The four volumes will cover about 3000 pages They are being edit* 
ed and punted with greatest care so as to be the best cheapest edition available. 

Concession . — To our advance subscribers only, we offer these works for Rs 10, each Vol. 
being sent by a V. Ik P of Rs 2-8 o -f postage. Vol. I is now ready and intending subs- 
^ bribers should order the same immediately. 

This concession, it should be noted, will not be allowed afterwards. 

\ Sample page sent free on application. 

ASHTEKAR & Co., Poona- 
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If you arc on the wrong side of 4o 

and troubled with bad digestion, dizziness, head* 
ache and other unmistakeable signs of an early decline, } 
you should pause and think. 

You are getting old faster than you Should. 

There is no reason why you should not enjoy the best 
possible health, — the health normal at your age. * 
of^ASVAN’ will prolong the usefulness of your life by 
cleansing your arteries and kidneys, improving diges« 
tion, bracing up the nerves and muscles and leaving you 
fit to bear the burden of the approachihg years. > 
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The only remedy for Malaria and all kinds of Fever with Enlarge- 
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Medical advice free. 
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ous prescriptions are known to us as a result Write to — 

R. S. RajMudya, at the General Mercantile House 


The Ionic Pharmacy 

rROr. T. K. GAJJAR'S 

Rs As 1 

Well known Scientific Plague Remedies 
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The eminent Physician of the Deccan DR E G 
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Being a confirmed and most bigoted Allopath, it 
took a great deal to prevail on me to give it(the boa of 
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where honour is due ” I was completely surprised at its 
speedy effect 
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Works by HAR BILAS SARDA, F.R S.L. 
HINDU SUPERIORITY. 

( pp ) iilus*ra‘ed Rs 4 

The Liberty Review { London ) —Tbs facts 
which he brings forward to establish tie pip-eroinence 
of India in every department and sphere of human 
activity are of a character which if would be difficult to 
dispute, and the style in wind, th y are se* forth i» both 
clear and picturesque 

The Indian World ( Cilcn“a ) — ‘Mr Sard a’ a 
book is the most interesting account of tbeancent 
civilization of India that we have ever had the pleasure 
of reading Mr Sards s style is eisr, clear and some- 
times rises even to eloquence , his manner of present 
mg an argument or advancing a theory is always happy 
tend attractive bis study is sncyclopud c He demo- 
lishes for good tie theory of the Hellenic origin of 
Indian civilization To the futaro hia*oiian of lodia 
this book will prose a mine cf information t-> the student 
of the cwilf’htion of the eWorld it dtmdufcnsa 
able 

The Amnta Bazar Patrika —The researches of 
another prove bis tirele-s enemy Ins uncommon industry 
and his vast knowledge'' ‘In that re narhable book 
he has done invalaable service to the Hindus by show 
mg them by facts and figures th* great achievement* of 
their ancestors And whatHinlu heart will not glow 
with pride to know that the ancient Hiatus were not 
on ly a highly patriotic and ino»t warlike nation but th-y 
rose to the higlest pinnacle of glory in all walks 
of life ” — 

The Indian Mirror (Calcutta) —‘‘Mr Har B las 
Ssrda, B a , F R. S*r», his done an inestimable service 
to his country by pullisl in j a rihnVkable bo k entitled 
’ Hindu SuDenority .. Let everv patriotic Hindu come 
and cist a glance at the inspiriting picture of his eOun 
tty’s past greatness painted in the pages of 'Hindu 


Superiority * The look is a priceless t treasure Hi* 
method of tre»tinell is scientific. "' j S'/e would earnestly 
exhort our countrymen prof*«i«£ the Hindu faith to 
perus» the 1 °* .. with care and a'tention “ 

MAHARANA KUMBHA 

Full clot gilt lettered, Illustrated ft , 2 
Hr C, W Waddmgt n,C IE, C V 0 „ Prin- 
cipal, Hayo College ( Ajmer ) — ‘inch trustworthy 
accounts based on tiie litest information drawn from 
inscriptions a'd inonanieuts, not only fill an immediate 
want in our hnovledge but will form an invaluable 
nue'em for a completely null entic history which we may 
hope will be some div puhl -bed ” 

ilahamahopadhyaya P Har Prasada Sastrx, 
C.IE Vice President. Asiatic Society of Bengal 
— Your Rina Kumbha will be appreciated throughout 
Bengal . It glvps a very fall account of the man and 
kia time* Your book reads like a novel ** 

The Tribune ( Lahore ) —It furnishes stimulating 
reading to the general public and at the game time forms 
in some respects the nucleus for cn outline of national his 
tory The monograph i» not merely an exciting narration 
of dynastic struggles, of battles lost and won, oE perso- 
nal heroism and deeds of cl ivalry It is also a valuable 
record of social political and moral activities that afford 
some insi.ht mfo mediaeval Indian polity The work 
before us is also replete with instances of high moral 
wo th and great and noble ends which have been the 
inspiration of princes and them councillor* from time 
immemorial. 

New India ( Madras ) —The author 3 an able , 
writer and tl * them** units his pen Besides when tl ree 
Ikajpnt» I ke Cuonds, Kumbha and Jodha are shown, 
playing their parts simulfmeouslv fn a boolc^like this 
the story cannot but be of absorbing interest. 

Sa’ias caran Sarda, 

hlaiar Gate, Ajmer 


PIN APERIAS 
PASS AWAY 

Rheumatic pains. Torturing. Headache, Shoot- 
ring -pains in the back, Chest pain*?. Sciatica ‘and 
Lumbago, Toothache and , Earache, pains in 
Stiffened swollen limbs and^ neaK Muscles— all 
these pains pass a nay with the application of t 

AMRUTANJAN [regd. 



The Universal pain cure with magic healing Powers 
Amrutanjan acts like a magic. Just rub it Tn and 
you feel pain Jeawng you. Repeat it and you 
are cured completely from any bodily pain. 

' A-ready-at-hand remedy for all aches and pains 
t t ts> Amrutanjan Sold at S Annas e\er> where or 
from 

AMRUTANJAN depot. 

MADRA S or BOMBA Y. 
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Recent Publications of 

Panini Office, 

Bahadurganj, Allahabad. 

I 

The Sacred Books of the Hindus 
Vol XVII Part II 
The Matsya Poranam, 

Chapters 129^291 

Translation into English by a Tatuqdar of Oudh Dedicated by permission to the 
Hon’ble Sir James Scorgie Meston, K C S I , LL. D Lieutenant Governor, U P of Agra 
and Oudh Cloth bound, Gilt letters, Price ten (to) Rupees 

II 

The Bible in India 

By Monsieur Loin* Jacolliot, 

A cheap reprint Price 3 Rs No Educated Indian should fail to read it 
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like n sign hoard and docs not Income 
part of otir life , or remains in our note 
nooks and fails to Ret transcrilml into 
thought mid action home of our learned 
men nscrilK this to the mere fact of it* 
being foreign But tins I cannot admit, 
for truth hut no geography The lamp 
that was lit in the Bast will illumine the 
continents ol the West if that be not so, 
it had no light If there be nny light 
which is claimed to be good for India 
alone, then I emphatically say it is not 
good nt nil If India’s god be for India 
only, then will he effectually bar for us the 
gates of the kingdom of the universal God 

The fact of the matter istbat ourmodern 
education has not found its proper vehicle 
ami so is unable freely to move onwards 
The universality ol knowledge is ncknow 
ledged nil the world over, but be the reason 
what it may, it has not found acceptance in 
this province The great Gokhalc was the 
champion o! this enuse but I am told he 
had to encounter the greatest opposition 
in Bengal It seems that, though we are 
determined to fly forward in the sky of 
political ideals, we have made up our minds 
to walk backwards in the field of our social 
life 

Deprived as we thus are or that mass 
education which needs must supply the 
nutritious juices to the roots of our higher 
education, we have recently had another 
worry superadded As if the insufficiency 
of our educational institutions was not 
bad enough, they are to be made still 
narrower in scope by cutting down space 
and increasing furniture Let there be a 
dearth of pupils if there must, but none of 
liances,— so say the authorities I 
quite understand that food and uten 
sils to eat it out of are both needful to 
man But where there is a shortage of 
food, a parsimony in regard to utensils 
also becomes necessary When we shall 
see free kitchens distributing mental fare 
thcotfglfout India, then may we begn? to 
pray for plates of gold To make expensive 
the educational part oi our poverty stricken 
lives would be like squandering all one’s 
money in buying money bags We can 
enjoy our social gatherings on a mat 
spread in the yard Plantain leaves suffice 
for the feasts of our wealthiest Most of 
the great ones of our land, to whom we 
bow the head were brought up in cot 
tages So that in our country the idea 
will not be accepted that Saraswati s 


seat owes nny of its splendour to app** r 
tennnccs borrowed from Lakshmi 

We in the Bast have had to arrive at 
our own solution of the problem of hue 
We have as far ns possible made our food 
and clothing unhurdensome, and this our 
very climate has taught us to do We 
require opening* in the walls more than 
the walls themselves Light and air have 
more to do thm the weavers’ loom with 
our wearing apparel The sun makes up 
for the heat producing qualities which 
elsewhere are required from foodstuff or 
kitchen All these nutural advantages 
have moulded our life to a particular shape 
which I cannot believe it will be profitable 
to ignore in the case of our education 

I do not seek to glorify poverty which 
I admit to be tamasik,— of the lowest 
order But simplicity is of greater price 
than the appendages of luxury and is 
satn ik, — of the highest The simplicity 
of which I speak is not merely the effect 
of a lack of superfluity, but is one of the 
signs of perfection When that dawns on 
mankind the unhealthy fog which now be. 
smirches civilisation will he lifted It is 
for lack of this simplicity that the neces 
saries of life have become so rare and 
costly 

Most things in the civilised world — 
eating and merrymaking, education and 
culture, administration and litigation,— 
occupy more than their legitimate space 
Much of their burden is needless and in 
bearing it civilized man may be showing 
great strength but little skill 7o the 
gods, viewing this from on high, it must 
seem like the floundenng9 of a demon who 
has got out of his depth, but knows not 
how to swim, and who, as he keeps 
muddying the whole pool Ijy ins needlessly 
powerful efforts, cannot get rid of the 
idea that there must be some virtue 
tins display of strength 

When the simplicity of fulness awakens 
M v»A\? JJ-esfi-, £Acw firm a five trails of its 
drawing rooms will be cleared away the 
Japanese fans and China plates and ant 
lera of stags , and all the bnc a brae 
rubbish from their corners , the hats 
of their women will be divested of 
birds’ feathers, artificial flowers and 
such like oddities , the barbarities and 
excesses of their dress will find refuge in 
their museums , and their sky scrapers 
will hang their towering heads in shame 
Then work, enjoyment and education will 
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alike find their true strength in becoming 
easy II hen this will happen I have no 
idea Till then we must, with bowed 
heads, continue to listen to lectures telling 
us that the highest education is to be had 
only m the tallest edifices 

To the extent that forms and appen 
dages are the outgrowth of the soul to 
ignore them is to be impoverished, — this I 
know but though Europe has been try 
ing, she has not yet discovered the golden 
mean Why, then should obstacles be 
placed in the way of our attempting to 
find it out for ourselves * To b“ simple 
"without becoming poorer is the problem 
nwhich each roust solve according to his 
temperament But while we are ever 
’re.'i&g TCSKpA \Vjt vcJarasA vA 

education from outside, it is too bad to 
thrust on us the temperament as well 

The adopted sons of the West, I suppose 
needs must go one better than their adop 
tive father In America I saw’ many vast 
educational institutions run by the state, 
w’here the pupils had to pay next to 
nothing in the way of fees In Europe, 
also there is no lack of cbe ip educational 
facilities for poor students Is it then 
because of the greater poverty of our 
country that our education must be made 
more costly ? And yet in ladia there was 
a time when education was not bought 
and sold 

Elsewhere we find education accounted 
to be an anxious duty of the state 
Thus m Europe Japan or America 
there is no miserliness in regard to the 
expenditure of public funds thereon so 
that it may become readily available to the 
greatest number Therefon* the higher the 
seat from which it is proclaimed in India, 
and the louder, that the more expensive 
" and difficult education is made the greater 
4 the benefit to the country, the falser will 
it sound 

Increase of weight with the growth of 
age is the sign of a healthy child It is 
not good if the weight remains stationary, 
it is alarming if it decreases So in our 
country, where so much of the field of 
education he« fallow, its well wishers 
naturally expect an increase in the number 
of students year by year They are not 
. easy in mind if the numbers remain the 
2 same, and if they decrease they feel that 
8 the scale turns towards death —as we 
understand it 

But when it w as found that the 


number of students in Bengal was decreas 
mg an Anglo-Indian paper gloated over 
it ‘So this is the limit of the Bengali’s 
enthusiasm for education,” it chuckled 
* What a tyrannical measure would hare 
been Gokbale s compulsory education for 
poor, unwilling Bengal 1 These are cruel 
words No one could have said such a 
thing about his own country If today 
the desire for education should spontane 
ously dimmish in England, this very same 
paper would have anxiously advocated 
artificial means of stimulation 

Of course I should be ashamed to ex 
pect these people to feel for India as they 
do for their own country Nevertheless 
it may not be too much to expect a small 
surplus, of ©ini feeling, to remain aver., 
after satisfying all the demands of patn 
otism and take shape as love of humanity 
In the present stage of development of the 
human conscience, it remains possible to 
desire power and wealth for one’s own 
country even at the cost of depriving 
other parts of the world But surely it 
should not be possible to say of any 
county in the world, of which we may find 
the health declining owing to natural 
causes, that it would be cheaper to pro 
vide it with undertakers than with physi 
ctans 

On the other hand it cannot he gainsaid 
that it is the fact of our own national 
consciousness not being sufficiently awake 
which lends others to value our material 
and educational needs so meanly Indeed 
it is a kind of deception to try to make 
others value our country higher than the 
price we ourselves are prepared to pay, — 
a deception, moreover, which deludes 
nobody, but, like the loud bargaining 
which goes on m China Bazar, it only 
entails a great w aste of time And this is 
all that we have been doing, so far, with 
great vociferation, in the markets of the 
Empire 

We have begged and prayed for educa 
tion but felt no real anxiety about it 
We have taken no pains in regard to its 
spread Which means, I suppose, that 
what we are clamouring for is the feast 
to be spread for ourselves recking nothing 
whether or not the hungry ones outside 
our circle are to receive any of its leavings 
Those of us who say that it is not de 
sirnble that too large a proportion of the 
masses should be educated lest it should 
do them harm richly deserve to be ♦ ” 
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by the authorities that for Bengalis in 
general too much education is not only 
not required but will have pernicious 
effect 4 * If Jt be allowable to urge that 
our servant difficulty will be increased 
if mass education is encouraged the 
apprehension is equally well grounded 
that the education of th® upper classes of 
Bengal will prejudicially affect their docile 
servility 

It will serve ns an indication of the 
real state of our feelings if we recall the 
fact that in the political institution called 
the Bengal Provincial Conference this 
simple point was overlooked for years 
that its proceedings slioul 1 he conducted 
in the Bengali language The reason is 
that we do not realise our countrymen 
to be our very own with the whole of 
our consciousness That is w hy we are 
unable to pay the full price for our country 
And if we do not get what we demand in 
full measure that is not so much due to 
any unwillingness in the giver but because 
we do not truly desire 

When we come to consider the question 
of the spread of education w itb the requisite 
attention we discover that the foremost 
difficulty lies in English being the medium 
of education The foreign ship may bring 
imported goods into a port but she can 
not help to distribute them amongst 
inland markets So if w e insist on pinning 
our whole faith to the foreign ship our 
commerce must needs be restricted to the 
city So long we have seen nothing w rong 
in this , for whatever our bps might have 
uttered in our hearts the city was all we 
knew of our country IVhen we felt very 
generous towards our own language we 
entertained the thought of giving some 
crude sort of primary education through 
the vernacular but whatever the Bengali 
language aspired higher it was sure to get 
scoffed at 

How long is tin timid self mistrust of 
onra to last? Shall we never have the 
courage to say that high education is to 
be made Our aery own by hemg imbibed 
through our mother tongue’ That Japan 
was able to assimilate what she needed 
from the West within so short a time was 
because she had first made western Jearn 
mg captive in her own language And 
yet it cannot be sotd that Japanese is a 
richer language than ours Tie power 
wind Bengali 1 as to create, new words 

mfmte Moreoter European culture 


is less foreign to us than it was to the 
Japanese 

But Jap in boldly vowed We must 
and shall install European science in opr 
own temples of learning And *Jie not 
only said so «l e did it and is reaping 
the reward We have not yet been able 
to muster up courage eVen to «ay that 
high education should be given through 
our own language and to belieae that 
only when so imparted can it become truly 
fruitful in the land 

It is superfluous to state that we must 
also learn English and that by no means 
only for the purpose of earning a living 
Why English alone it w ould be still better 
if wc could also learn Trench and German 
Bat it is equally superfluous to point out 
that the great majority of Bengalis will 
never be able to learn English Are we 
prepared to say that starvation or semi 
starvation of the nnud is to be the lot of 
these hundreds of thousands of Bengali 
speaking unfortunates ’ 

Any alteration in the complicated 
machinery of our present education factory 
entails no end of pulling and pushing ana 
hammering and moreover wants a very 
very strong arm to get it done The 
valiant Sir Asutosh essayed one such 
enterprise and succeeded m getting 
a little vernacular pulley inserted What 
Sir Asutosh Muhlicrji has achieved, 
however only amounts to this that 
no B-ngah s education however high 
the English part of it may have reached 
shall be deemed complete without the 
addition of proficiency in Bengali But 
tins only makes for the rounding oil of 
the studies of those who do know English 
What of those who know Bengali but 
do not know English? Will the Bengal 
university have nothing to say to them ? 
Can such a cruelly unnatural state of 
things exist anywhere outside India ? 

I shall be told that my poetising will 
not do that I should make some practical 
suggestion , that I should not expect too 
much Expect too much indeed 1 Do I not 
know onlj too well that one has to give 
up all hope when attempting to enter the 
realm of practical suggestion 1 Anyhow 
I 'hall be quite satufied for tlie present 
if anv the least stir is visible m any nnud, 
nor shall I object even if that should take 
shape as abn«c or au attempt to o<eautt 
me 
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So let roe descend to practic'd pro 
posals 

Our University was formerly a wrest 
ling ground for examinees Now a broad 
fringe area has been added round it 
where the wrestlers may recover their 
breath, in every-day garb, between their 
bouts famous professors from abroad 
are being invited to lecture here and chairs 
have been offered to our own men of 
learning The credit for this last act of 
courtesy, I understand, was also due to 
the gallant Sir Asutosh 

Now, 1 say let the old central lostitn 
tion of the University go on in its old way, 
but what harm if these extension lectures 
be made over to the Bengalis ior their 
very own’ Let those who come to the 
feast of learning by special invitation be 
gi\en seats inside but allow at least 
those who have flocked in at the good 
news to be served in the outskirts Let 
the Lngltsh table be reserved for the 
insiders The outsiders will make good 
u«e of then' own plantain leaves If you 
persist in making the porters chuck them 
out, will that not mar the festivity 3 Will 
not their curses be heard in heaven 3 

If like the sacred confluence of the 
Ganga and the Jnmuna, the university 
becomes the meeting place of two 
streams oflearmng through English and 
Bengal: then will it become a veritable 
place of pilgrimage for all the students 
of Bengal And though the dark and 
pale waters of these two different streams 
may continue to be distinguished separate 
\y they will nevertheless flow on together 
making the culture of the country wider, 
deeper and truer 

If there is only one street in a town it 
:s bound to become overcrowded And 
so in town improvement schemes new 
streets are provided My proposal of 
adding n second mam thoroughfare to our 
university culture will likewise have the 
effect of preventing the overcrowding of 
the old road, now complained of 

So far as my own experience o! teach 
mg goes n considerable proportion of 
pupils are naturally deficient in the power 
of learning languages Such may find it 
barelv possible to matriculate with au 
insufficient understanding of the English 
language, but id the higher stages disaster 
is inevitable There are moreover, 
other reasons also why English cannot 
be mastered by a large majontv of 


Bengali hov« First of all that language 
is naturally a hard nut to crack for those 
whose mother tongue is Bengali For 
them it is as much of a feat as fitting an 
English sword into the scabbard of a 
scimitar Then again very few boys have 
the means of getting anything like a 
proper grounding in English at the hands 
of a competent teacher— the sons of the 
poor certainly have not 

So like Hanuman who not knowing 
which herb might be wanted, had to carry 
away the whole mountain top these boys, 
unable to use the language intelligently, 
have to carry in their heads the w hole of 
the book bv rote Those w ho have extra 
ordinary memories may thus manage to 
carry on to the end but this cannot be 
expected of the poor fellows with only 
average brain power These can neither 
get through the closed doors of the langu 
age barrier nor have they any means of 
escape by jumping over it 

The point is is the crime committed by 
this large number of boys who owing to 
congenital or accidental causes have been 
unable to become proficient m the English 
language so heinous that they must be 
sentenced to perpetual exile by the Uaiver 
sity 3 In England at one time thieves 
used to get hanged But this penal code 
is even harsher because the extreme pen 
alcy is imposed for not b-ing able to 
cheat ’ For if it be cheating to take a book 
into the examination hall hidden in one s 
clothes why not when the whole of its 
contents is smuggled in within the head 3 
However I do not wish to lay any 
charge against those fortunate crammers 
who manage to get across Bat those 
who are left behind to vv hom the Hooghly 
Bridge is closed may they not have some 
kind of ferry boat —if not a steam launch, 
at least a country boat 3 \\ hat a terrible 
waste »of national material to cut off all 
higher educational facilities from the 
thousands of pupils who have no gift for 
acquiring a foreign tongue but who 
possess the intellect and desire to learn 
So my proposal is to hav e a bifurcation 
of the language media beginning from the 
prcparatoiy class before matriculation 
so that each may choose the portal 
through which he would enter into his 
university course This as I have said 
would not onlv tend to lessen the crowd 
mg along the old course but also make lor 
a much wider spread of higher education 
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by the authorities tint for Bengalis in 
general too much education is not onlj 
not require 1 but will ba\c pernicious 
effects If it be allow able to urge that 
our servant difficulty will be increased 
if mass education :s encouraged, the 
apprehension is equally well grounded 
th it the education of th’ upper classes of 
Bengal will prejudicially affect their docile 
servility 

It will serve ns an indication of the 
real state of our feelings if we recall the 
tact that in the political institution called 
the Bengal Provincial Conference th s 
simple point was overlooked for years 
that its proceedings shout 1 be conducted 
in the Bengali language The reason is 
that ne do not realise our countrymen 
to be our very own with the whole of 
our consciousness That is why we are 
nnable to pay tliefull price for our country 
And if we do not get what we demand in 
full measure that is not so much due to 
any unwillingness m the giver but because 
we do not truly desire 

When we come to consider the question 
of the spread of education w ith the requisite 
attention we discover that the foremost 
difficult} lies in English being the medium 
of education The foreign ship may bring 
imported goods into a port but she can 
not help to distribute them amongst 
inland markets So if we insist on pinning 
our whole faith to the foreign ship our 
commerce must needs be restricted to the 
city So long we have seen nothing wrong 
in this, for whatever our lips might have 
uttered in our hearts the city was nil we 
knew of onr country When we felt very 
generous towards our own language we 
entertained the thought of giving some 
crude sort of primary education through 
the vernacular but whatever the Bengali 
language aspired higher it was sure to get 
scoffed at 

How long is tl is timid self mistrust of 
ours to last 7 Shall we never have tbe 
courage to say that high education is to 
be made our very own by being imbibed 
throngh our mother tongue? That Japan 
was able to assimilate what sbe needed 
from the West within so short a time was 
because si e had first made western learn 
mg captive in lier own language And 
yet it cannot be 'aid tl at Japanese is a 
rider bnguage than ours The power 
winch Bengali 1ms to create new words 
is infinite Moreover Europe in culture 


is Jess foreign to ns than it was ta 1J* 
Japanese 

But Japan boldly vowed 'We roust 
and shall install European science in opr 
own temples of learning* And she not 
only said so she did it and is reaping 
the reward We have not yet been able 
to muster up courage even to say that 
high education should be given through 
our own language nnl to believe that 
only when so imparted can it become truly 
fruitful in the lan 1 

It is superfluous to state that we must 
also learn English and that by no means 
only for the purpose of enrning a living 
Why English alone it would be still better 
if wc coul 1 als > learn Trench and German 
But it is equally superfluous to point out 
that the great majority of B-ngalis will 
never be able to learn English Are we 
prepared to say that starvation or semi 
starvation of the mind is to be the lot of 
these hundreds of thousands of Bengali 
speaking unfortunates 7 

Aor alteration jn the complicated 
machinery of our present education factory 
entails no end of pulling and pushing and 
hammering and moreover wants a very 
very strong arm to get it done The 
valiant tsir Asotosh essayed one such 
enterprise and succeeded in getting 
a little vernacular pulley inserted \\ hat 
Sir Asutosh Mukheiji has achieved 
however, only amounts to this that 
no Bengal is education however high 
tbe English part of it may have reached 
shall be deemed complete without the 
addition of proficiency in Bengali But 
this ouly makes for the rounding ofl of 
the studies of those w ho do know English 
What of those who know Bengali but 
do vot know English? Will tie Bengal 
university have nothing to say to them 7 
Can such a cruelly unnatural state of 
things exist anywhere outside India 7 

I shall be told that my poetising will 
not do that I should make some practical 
suggestion , that I should not expect too 
much Expect too much indeed ’ Do 1 not 
know only too well that one has to give 
up all hope when attempting ta enter tbe 
realm of practical suggestion’ Anyhow 
I 'halt be quite satisfied for the* 
if anv the least stir is visible in any mindT 1 
nor shall I object even if that should take 
shape as aba'e or nn attempt to 
me 
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So let me descend to practical pro- 
posals 

Our University was formerly a wrest 
ling ground for examinees Now a broad 
fringe area has been added round it 
where the wrestlers may recover their 
breath, in every-day garb, between their 
bout« Famous professors from abroad 
are being invited to lecture here, and chairs 
have been oflered to our own men of 
learning The credit for this last act of 
courtesy, I understand, was also due to 
the gallant Sir Asutosh 

Now, I «=ay let the old central institu 
tion of the University go on in its old way, 
bat what harm if these extension lectures 
be made over to the Bengalis for their 
very own? Let those who come to the 
feast of learning by special invitation be 
gi\en seats inside but allow at least 
those who have flocked in at the good 
news to be served in the outskirts Let 
the English table be reserved for the 
insiders The outsiders will make good 
use of then* own plantain leaves If you 
persist m making the porters chuck them 
out, will that not mar the festivity > Will 
not their curses be beard m heaven ? 

If, like the sacred confluence of the 
Ganga and the Jarauna, the university 
becomes the meeting place of two 
streams of learning through English and 
Bengali, then will it become a rentable 
place of pilgrimage for all the students 
of Bengal And though the dark and 
pale waters of these two different streams 
may continue to be distinguished separate 
ly, they will nevertheless flow on together 
making the culture of the country wider, 
deeper and truer 

if there is only one street m a town it 
is bound to become overcrowded And 
• so in town improvement schemes new 
\ streets are provided My proposal of 
adding a second mam thoroughfare to our 
university culture will likewise have the 
effect of preventing the overcrowding of 
the old road, now complained of 

So far as my on n experience of teach 
mg goes, a considerable proportion of 
pupils are naturally deficient tu the power 
of learning languages Such may find it 
barely possible to matriculate with an 
insufficient understanding of the English 
, language, but in the higher stages disaster 
is inei liable There are, moreover, 
other reasons also why English cannot 
be mastered by n large majority of 


Bengali bov c First of all that language 
is naturally a hard nut to crack for those 
whose mother tongue is Bengali For 
them it is as much of a feat as fitting an 
English sword into the scabbard of a 
scimitar Then again very few boys have 
the means of getting anything like a 
proper grounding in English at the hands 
of a competent teacher — the sons of the 
poor certainly have not 

So like Hanuman who, not knowing 
which herb might be wanted, bad to carry 
away the whole mountain top these boys, 
unable to use the language intelligently, 
have to carry in their heads the whole of 
the book by rote Those who have extra- 
ordinary memories may thus manage to 
carry on to the end hut this cannot be 
expected of the poor fellows with only 
average brain power These can neither 
get through the closed doors of the langu 
age barrier, nor have they any means of 
escape by jumping over it 

The point is, is the crime committed by 
this large number of boy9, who owing to 
congenital or accidental causes have been 
unable to become proficient m the English 
language, so heinous that they must be 
sentenced to perpetual exile by the Umver 
sity ? In England at one time thieies 
used to get hanged But this penal code 
is even harsher, because the extreme pea 
alcy is imposed for not being able to 
cheat ' For if it be cheating to take a book 
into the examination hall hidden in one’s 
clothes, why not when the whole of its 
contents is smuggled ia within the head ? 

However I do not wash to lay any 
charge against those fortunate crammers 
who manage to get across But those 
wba ate left UelwcA , to HwcgYAy 

Bridge is closed, may they not have some 
kind of ferry boat, —if not a steam launch, 
at least a country boat ? What a terrible 
waste *of national material to cut ofi all 
higher educational facilities from the 
thousands of pupils who have no gift for 
acquiring a foreign tongue, but who 
possess the intellect and desire to learn 
So my proposal is to have a bifurcation 
ot the language media beginning from the 
preparatory class before matriculation, 
so that each may choose the portal 
through rrhich he would enter rnto his 
university course This, as I hare said, 
only tend to lessen the crorrd 
„ ‘J 1 ' oH co ”ree. tat also mote lor 

a much ruder spread oi higher education 
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I know very well that the English 
course will nevertheless attract by far the 
larger number of students, rind it will take 
a loug time for the adjustment of notmal 
\alucs between the two The imperial 
language has more glamour, and sonny 
continue to have a higher \nlue both in 
the business as well as in the marriage 
market Be it so The mother tongue can 
put up with neglect, but not with futility 
Let the rich man's child fatten at the wet 
nurse's breast, but do not deprive the poor 
man's child of its mother’s milk 

Having borne in my time the brunt of 
many an onslaught I try tobe very circum 
spect now a-days in what I say But the 
force of habit is too strong and truth will 
out at the end 1 congratulated myself on 
having begun very cunningly indeed, with 
only a plea for a foothold in the fringe 
area I felt like goody goody Gopal of our 
Bengali primer who used to eat only what 
was given to him This proposal our 
university authorities might have rejected, 
but they would not have felt oft ended 
But in spite of bis exemplary manners even 
Gopal cannot help raising his voice as his 
hunger increases And my demand on 
bebalf of our language has also grown 
somewhat big 1 tie result is sure to be 
fatal both for the proposal and its author 
However that is nothing hew In this 
country oi high infant mortahtya hundred 
and twenty five per cent of proposals die 
in their intancy But so inured am 1 to 
fatal blows that I have ceased to believe 
in their fatality 

l know what the counterargument 
will be "You want to give high educa 
tion in Bengali but where are the text 
books in that language ? • I am aware 
that there are none But unless high 
education is given in the language how 
are text books to come into existence ? 
They are not ornamental plants cultivated 
by dilletanti for aesthetic reasons , nor 
are they weeds which encumber the ground 
through sheer exuberance of life If higher 
education has to await text books, then 

may trees as well aw ait their foliage, and 

the nver its banks 

If it be a deficiency to be regretted that 
there are no text books for high education 

Bengali then l repeat, to make this 
anguage the vehicle for such education is 
he only way to remove it The Bangiya 
ahitya Parishad (Bengal Academy of 
,u, , for some time has been laying 


the foundation for text books by 
and coming technical terms suited 
different branches of learning fte hear * 
complaints that its work is slow,— 1» 
wonder is, rather, that it does any work 
at all Where is the incentive? Where is 
the scape for the use of these technical 
terras ? We cannot very well expect a 
mint to go on working if the coins are 
refused circulation If even the University 
opens up a road to education through 
Bengali, then will come the Parishad s 
opportunity 

But it is ever so much more to be re 
gretted that, whereas we have the means* ■ 
and the materials for n veritable feast 
education in our own language, we have 
no place for it We have our Jagadish 
Bose, our I’rafulla Roy, our Brajendra 
Seal, our Mahamahopadhynya Shastn, 
and a host of other Bengalis of the same 
calibre, both prominent as w elf as retiring 
And vet are we never to be able to assuage 
the intellectual hunger of those who know 
only Bengali ? Are such students only to 
have the privilege of being proud of these 
fellow countrymen of theirs, but never to 
be allowed to make use of them ’ The 
hospitality of our University makes it 
possible for foreigners to come across the 
seas to sit at their feet, but the Bengali 
Student, who knows only his mother 
tongue, is not to be deemed worthy to 
have a place by their side I 

In Germany, France, America and 
Japan, modern Universities have sprung 
up of which the object is to nurture the 
mind of man They are forces which are 
creating their country, by developing the ( 
intellect and charncter of the people Such 
creative work cannot be done through the 
medium of a foreign language Nothing 
makes our education here more futile than 
that the knowledge we gam does not en 
neb our language, and that being left 
forever outside the highest thought the 
growth of our mother tongue fails to keep 
pace with the growth of our minds 

The result of this state of things has 
been that though we have been enjoying 
high education we have not been thinking 
high thoughts Like our academic costume 
the academic language of oar education is 
east aside as soon as we are back home 
From college and all that we have gathered 
there !S left in its pockets as it bangs on the 
peg Then we gossip and talk scandal, 
play at making and unmaking kings, 
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slate and plagiarise and publish cowardly 
trash in wretched rags of newspapers— all 
in the vernacular 

Idonotdenv that in spite of this our 
literature has ’ made some progress but 
none the less does it betray man} a sign of 
starvation Like a dyspeptie who may eat 
a large quantity but remains emaciated, 
oar ht-rature has not been able to assimi 
late the bulk of vrkat we have learnt What 
we imbibe does not increase our vital force, 
for we do not taste it with our toogues , 
what goes down our gullets only loads 
oar stomachs, but fails to nourish our 
bodies 

\ Our University is modelled on the Uni 
versity of London — that is to say it is only 
a huge di’ stamping machine Its object 
is not to make men but to hall mark them 
It assists the business world to ascertain 
market values We have thus become 
accustomed to be satisfied with receiving 
the impress of the pattern without troub 
ling ourselves as to what has been learnt 
m the process This has been all the easier 
for us because our manners and customs 
have all along blindly followed ready made 
patterns, and we have ceased to be able to 
realise that any better forms can be evolv 
ed than those cast m the pristine moulds 
which we have apotheosized 

So it seems to me that though this 
proposal of mine may not meet with 
the npproval of the average Bengali 
guardian, its adoption will have an advan 
tage even greater than that of catering for 
boys unable to pass through the meshes of 
the English course,— and that is the freedom 
it will gne to growth along natural 
lines Its very absence of market value will 
effectually release it from all servitude to 
market conditions And for this reason 
£it may come to pass tint many who are 
^compelled to take up the English course 
for gam, will also l>e tempted to avail 
themselves of the other for love For it 
is certain thntm a very short time the 
lecturers m the mother tongue vv ill begin 
to express the whole of tlieir true genius 
and those who are now occupied only 
with raising the dust of synonyms and 
annotations in the process of explaining 
the English text will then be able to 
scatter vivifying ideas over tbeir famishing 
I country 

fi There was a day when tbe English 
educated Bengali m the pride of his new' 
acquisition looked down on the B-ngals 


language Nevertheless, in some mysteri- 
ous fashion, the seed of our literature 
sprouted from wfthm the very heart of 
Bengal In the beginning it was still easy 
to sneer at its tiny, frail shoot But a liv- 
ing thing, however small, is not to be kept 
down by obloquy. Today it has reared 
its head so high that it can smile at the 
essays m English composition of these 
same English educated Bengalis To this 
result no patronage of the ruling powers 
contributed , rather it was in spite of being 
ignored by them— no small drawback for a 
dependent people— that it flourished m the 
joy of its own life till it achieved world 
recognition 


As I have said it is hardly possible to 
change the machinery of our existing 
University with the means at our disposal 
The reason is two-fold Firstly this 
machinery is designed for a particular 
purpos“ aud it cannot be made to serve 
a different purpose without radical altera 
tion from top to bottom Secondly our 
form worshippers have become so enamour 
ed of its particular form that whether 
they found National Councils of Educa 
tion, or Hindn Universities, they cannot 
get rid of the pattern it has indelibly 
imposed on their minds 

So the only way of improving it is to 
ask for a little space to plant beside its 
machine house a living thing Then with 
out fuss or argument will the latter 
one day raise its head and overshadow its 
unsightly neighbour with a wealth of 
foliage and bloom And while the educa 
tion mill is noisily grinding out its bales 
for the market, the living tree by its side 
will give fruit and shade to the country 
and shelter among its numerous branches 
to any number of singing birds 

But why do I at all plead for any kind 
of compromise with the lumbering old 
machine ? Let it be relegated to a place 
among our Law Courts and Offices, Police 
stations Gaots and Asyl am3( and oth 
paraphernalia of civilisation If our conn 
try wants fruit and shade, let it come off 
brick and mortar erections down to the 
soil \\hy cannot we boldly avow that 
we shall nurture onr own university with 
onr own life force, as naturally as the 
pupils used to gather round the teachers «* 
the forest retreats of th- Vedic age ora* 
\alanda or Taxila during the Buddha 
era, or as they git h-r e ? en now, m 
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day of our downfall, in our tols and 

chatuspathisl 

The first step towards creation is to 
desire Can it be that there are no stir 
rings of such desire in our country, to-day ? 
Cannot the desire to give of those who 
are wise, who are learned, who are study- 
ing, making researches, meditating, find 
its counterpart in the desire to receive of 
those who would learn, and mingling 
therew ith— as clouds mingle with the ns 


ceuding vapours to descend m *^ rh 
showers — melt into their mother tongp* 
to flood the motherland with water for 
the thirsty and food for the hungry ? 

These last words of mine are not prac 
tical , they merely express an idea Hut 
upto now practical propositions have only 
resulted m patchwork, ideas alone have 
created — 

- Translated by 

Slresdrawth Ttronr 


BRITAIN’S FIRST 'BABY WLEK* 


B RITAIN dedicated the first seven days 
of July to the consideration of the 
means that can he employed to cut 
dow n the rate of infant mortality and to 
give children opportunities to grow into 
healthy, useful, and happy men and women 
Throughout that week 1 could not put out 
of my mind the thought that a much 
higher percentage of babies die in India 
than in Britain, and that those who live 
have far poorer opportunity before them 
than do the children of Britain yet no 
Baby-Week has ever been held in India to 
stimulate efforts for baby welfare Terlmps 
an account of the attempt made in this 
country may lend to practical results in 


The idea of focussing the national ntten 
tion upon baby welfare for a whole week 
came from the United States of America— 
the land of my birth The first Baby Week 
was held there last ycir through the 
combined eflorts of the women a clubs that 
are dotted all over the countrv anil have 
n membership of out 1,000 000 women, 
and the Children a Bureau maintained 
by the national government at Wash 
incton, D C, of which Miss Juba C 
Lathrop— an Illinois woman— is the chief 
The experiment proved so successful that 
it was repeated in America a few months 
ago, nuu proved once ngoin a great 

St, Tfic* British do not always welcome 
innoi ations with extended arms— especially 
innovation* that ongiaate m tbc United 
States or America But a devastating war 
has been going on for w ell nigh three years, 


and thoughtful persons realise that 
the one practical way to repair the wast- 
age of war is to save the babies That 
made the British receptive of this American 
idea 

Could the British lia\e Baud, since the 
hostilities began, the babies that died at 
or before birth and those that died during 
their first year tbc nation would have 
more than recouped the losses that it has 
suffered in manhood at all the fronts 
Adding together the pre natal and post 
uatal deaths Bntnin is losing 4,000 babies 
under one year of age ever} week, or 
208 000 every year The death casualties 
of soldiers have not been higher 

In some towns the rate of infant 
mortality is scandalously high Ince tn 
Mnkerficld with 28S deaths out of 1,000 
infants under five years of age in 1915 16 
being the worst oflender AH tbc large 
and small industrial towns, where the 
adults arc poor and ignorant, and me t 
of the mothers have to goto work every 
day, leaving their children to get along 
ns best they may in a creche or under the 
care of on older child or an old woman, 
have a shocking death rate of infants 
Burnley lost 257, Wigan 25 1 Liverpool 
235, Manchester 214, nnd Nottingham 
20G babies under five year of age out of 
eiciy thousand m 1915 1C Then: were 
40 towns where from 208 to 288 hat 
per 1 000 died in that year One of these 
towns by an irony of fate was named 
Rhondda 

British medical authorities have 
crying themselves hoar«e to make 
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people realise that at least one half of Mich 
mortality could be prevented Sir Arthur 
Newsholmc the Medical Officer of the 
Local Government Board, in his report on 
Child Mortality at Ages 0-5 in England 
and Tl'a/es, w rote 

In the fiur years 191114 the deaths of 2 036 
4Gr persons vrer- roistered in England and Wales 
Of this number 575 078 or 28 2 per cent ovured 
daring the f r*t fire rears after birth There is no 
complete record of nil the deaths occurring io ofero 
though s nee September 1 st 1915 all stillb rtbs 
occurring after the twenty -eighth week of pregnancy 
have been made compulsorily notifiable Tbo«e 
amount to about 3 per cent or the total live births 
It is not unlikely that the totnlinira uterine deaths 
'during t! e entire period of pregnancy ore four times 
k thnt number, and are equal to the total deaths m the 
first year nf er birth 

Coramentmgon these figures, in another 
place, he w rites 

In every area a very high proportion of 
the present total mortality con be obviate I a I it 
Is well within the range of adin nutritive action to 
reduce child mortality within tb- nest few jy»rs to 
one-half its present amount 

Statements like this failed to make an ira 
pression upon the people Babies continu 
vd Id be the subjects of jests from the stage 
Some time ago, for instance, I saw a farce 
called “Baby Mine” at a Lordon theatre, 
in which the fun, throughout the play 
centred around a baby, and the heroine 
of the play spoke of babies as nasty little 
brats, nnd said that they ought to ha\e 
some insect powder sprinkled over them 
to kill them off, just as jau get rid of 
vermin And the p-oplc laughed uproar 
lously nt the rude joke ' la another play , 
“The Amazons'*, the mdoa oka nobleman 
who bad been famed as a hunter an I who, 
herself, loved to ride to the hounds above 
everything else, told us that after each 
of her three children was born, nnd 

* proved to be a girl, her husband had 
k catnc to her bedside and s ud disgustedly 

“Humph 1 A \v hole season wasted for 
that 

The organization of tie Baby Week 
showed how the British mind bus changed 
since the hostilities began m August, 1914, 
three brief j ears ago 

The Baby Week was organized bv a 
Council that was formed in March last 
by nearly 90 societies interested in one 
form or another of child welfare The 
Prime Minister readily consented to be 

* come Patron of the organization Lord 
Rhondda nt that time Pre^s Chairman of 
the Local Government Board, accepted the 

4715—2 


Chairmanship Mauy distinguished per 
sons gave their support to the movement 
Among them I may mention the Duchess 
of Marlborough, who is an American — the 
daughter of W 1C Vanderbilt, the Amen 
can millionaire— and who has brought to 
Britain high ideals, great energy, and mil 
lions of dollars all of which she is devot 
mg to bettering the conditions in the 
country of her adoption 

The moving spirit of the Baby Week 
movement m Britain wns Mrs H B 
Irving, wife of the great actor, a w oman 
who, for years has devoted her time nnd 
talents to the study of sociological candi 
tions, and vv ho has taken a leading part 
in many philanthropic propagandas Her 
exertions were primarily responsible for the 
organization of the Baby Week Council 
She went about the country, from tow n 
to town, explaining that the organisers of 
the Baby Week meant to make it impos 
sible for n man or woman to be in England 
during the first week of July and remain 
utterly ignorant of the needs of infancy and 
motherhood She wrote a sketch depicting 
motherhood conditions, and interested the 
Transatlantic Film Company to produce 
it, and acted as one of the principal 
characters of that moving picture play 
This film was shown all over the 
country, and I trust that it will be import 
ed into India, and that Indian mother:, will 
have the opportunity to see it Here is a 
summary of the plot 

The play centres around the courtship 
and marriage, before the w ar, of a factory 
girl and a railway porter The young 
wife is shown suffering the ordinary hard 
ships that arc the lot of people in her 
station of life She has to carry pads of 
water up many flights of stairs She lives 
in a single room that has uo comforts or 
coniemences She and her husband quarrel 
over her bad housekeeping— for I ictory 
girls are notoriously poor housewives 
She turns for comfort to a neighbour, 
who throws in her way the temptation to 
drmk \\ hen she returns home, the worse 
for drink, her husband smells liquor on her 
breath, the two have a bitter quarrel 
She throws a jug at her husband when Ik. 
strikes her While the quarrel is going on, 
nnd neighbours arc listening to it, the 
health visitor— this is the part that Mrs 
Irving plays— comes on the scene and 
brings about a reconciliation between the 
two 
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Then the vs nr break* out The man 
answers bn country’*! call The young 
wife islclt alone, and noon gives birth to 
nbaby. The health visitor ogam appears 
on the scene anil takes "her to a school of 
mothers The girl, who is as ignorant of 
mothcrcmft ns she is of housekeeping, 
quickly becomes interested in the work 
that is being earned on at the baby w el 
fare centre, and watches with delight the 
babies being weighed, the making of baby 
clothes and the little ones it play Then 
the mother is shown in her home, washing 
and dressing the baby The fatlur comes 
home to see the child who 1ms been born 
during lus absence, and proudlj takes the 
baby into Ins arms 

In another scene the neighbour wlio 
has tempted the girl to drink is shown 
'‘overlaying’’ her baby while she is drunk 
The inquest follows 

Then the National Council of Baby 
Week is shown with Mrs Lloyd George 
in the Chair The wife of the Prime 
Minister declares according to the caption 
that appears along n itb this scene ' IV bat 
we want is the mobilization of mother 
hood ” Immediately afterwards we see 
the young couple after the war, living in a 
borne that their grateful country has 
hailt for them where there is plenty of 
fresh air and all out-doors for the baby to 
grow and play in The mother is provided 
with many labour saving devices and is 
show n as a happy, efficient housewife— and 
all through the advice and assistance of 
the health visitor who happened to arrive 
at the psychological moment and lift her 
out of the conditions in which she would 
have been sure to come to grief and that 
would more than likely, have killed her 
child and estranged her from her husband. 

It was proposed to hold processions 
during the Baby Weik A meeting attend 
edbytlie Mayoresses of various London 
Boroughs was held at the end of Maj at 
Sunderland Hous* to invite suggestions 
Mrs Irvingthought that London might be 
divided into six parts or groups of 
Boroughs to form processions on the 
different days of the Baby Week The 
poster that had been designed for Baby 
Week, showing a little child clinging to 
the skirts of Britannia for protection from 
an evil demon that was pursuing Jt would 
be carried as a banner There was also to 
be a big Empire section which would 
include representatives of India, Australia, 


New 7enlm1, Canada, and South Africa 
Britannia, ns the mother of them all, vva* 
to ride in a triumph tl car^ and to j* 
surrounded by babies and children from the 
various Boroughs Mothers were to 
walk in tl c processions 

The Council eventually decider! that it 
would be wise to abandon the idea of 
holding those processions in view of the 
daylight airraids tint began in June, and 
in which many babies were killed and 
many more wounded This decision 
deprived the Baby Week of a sure attrac- 
tion 

A novel scheme was adopted in Lincoln 
to create interest in the Week Arrange 
ments were made there to distribute 
literature bearing on the subject of baby* 
saving by means ol aeroplanes 

A scheme of giv ing prizes was organized 
Some of the prizes were to be given locally 
while others were to be offered Iri'connec 
tion with national raothereraft competi 
tions in which groups of mothers represen 
ting various child welfare centres were to 
contend for the honour of their respective 
schools The Centre securing that honour 
was to hold the Association of Infant Wei 
lares Challenge Shield for the ensuing 
year l he St Pancras School the Pulliam 
school, and the Bristol School for Mothers 
have won this silver shield in years gone 
by 

The organisers of the movement arrang 
ed with men and women who had specia* 
liscd in baby culture to deliver lectures 
in Loudon and elsewhere during the Baby 
Week and to hold a series of confer 
eners Arrangements were made for the 
organization m London of a grand Exhi 
biti on showing exhibits of all kinds that 
would be useful to mothers and children, 
and to others interested in child u elf ire, 
and for the organization of hundreds of 
model nurseries in various parts of the 
Capital of the Empire and in provincial 1 
centres 

The National Council appealed to the 
nation for a fund of Rs 375 000 to carry 
on its propaganda The public respon 
ded generously 

A Matinee was given at His Majesty’s 
Theatre in the middle of May to obtain 
funds in aid of the Women s League of 
Service It was attended by Queen Alex 
andra Princess Mary, and Princess * 
tona A number of well known « 

received Queen Alexandra, who was 4 
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interested in the performance, in which 
most of the favourite actors and actresses 
of to day took part. The Matinee result- 
ed in bringing in a considerable sura of 
money for tie propaganda in behalf of 
children. 

The Baby-Week opened on Sunday, 
July 1. The Council had requested clergy- 
men all over the British Isles to dedicate 
that day to the children, of whom the 
Christ spoke ; “Suffer little children to 
come unto Me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Many 
clergymen ore tired of being dictated to 
• as to what they shall and shall not preach. 

. One sympathises with them, for already 
many Sundays have been earmarked for 
various objects, and this process shows 
no sign of coming to an end. But 1 do 
not know of any preacher who did not 
realise, on the first day of July, the neces- 
sity and importance of exhorting his 
congregation to interest themselves in 
child-welfare. 

I will say this much in praise of the 
British clergy : many of them went beyond 
the intention of the promoters of the Baby- 
Week. That week was to be devoted to 
a propaganda to save babies from death, 
before, at, and after their birth, in itself a 
laudable object, requiring manysided 
effort, but left alone the subject of the 
declining birth rate. Many of the clergy- 
men did not hesitate to refer to that 
delicate but important topic. They point- 
ed out that while the campaign to save 
the babies meant much to the nation, it 
was not, in itself sufficient. They- contend- 
ed that rich and poor alike were shirking 
the responsiblitics of paienthoad, often, 
though wot always, through motives of 
self-indulgence. They pleaded that such 
selfishness was unrighteous and detrimen- 
r tal to national well being, and mast cease. 

The statistics issued by the Registrar- 
General show that the clergymen were 
quite justified in the charges that they 
made. His last report cn birth*, deaths, 
and marriages in England and Wales, issu- 
ed in April last, showed that while the 
marriage rate in 1915 was the highest, 
the birth rate was the lowest on record. 
- The marriage rate was 19 5 per 1,000 
persons, an increase of 3 6 above ,the rate 
I in 1914, The birth rate had declined 
-to 22 per 1,000, was 1.8 below that rate 
in 1914, and 3 5 below the average for 
the preceding decertniutn. 


The provisional figures for 1916 given 
by. this report show that the marriage 
boom resulting from the war is passing, 
and that, in that respect, the people are 
going back to the pre-war conditions. 
As if this was not depressing enough, the 
provincial rate for births for the last year 
showed a further decline. It was 21.6 
instead of 22 per 1,000. 

In this circmustance, it was quite wise 
of the clergy to call attention to the 
declining birth rate, though that was no 
part of the Baby- Week campaign. Many 
thinkers also called attention to this fact, 
and to the causes that contributed to it, 
in the columns of the newspapers. 

The sermon preached by Canon Gamble 

"Westminister b’ljuey, on Sa'oy 'Sunday, 
was typical of those preached from other 
pulpits According to the Times, summary, 
he said : 

“It was on the children that the future of the 
nation rested Tbe national petil wa9 one of 
depopulation The presence of the women m war 
factories and tbe absence of the fathers accounted 
for it In the professional cla«ses 50 babies died in 
infancy out of every 1,000 In tbe artisan classes 
the figure was 150 What was the cause > Simply 
the surroundings in which they dwelt A woman 
bad written to bun saying ‘When you hre preach 
ing on Sunday don’t forget to preach justice and 
righteousness Most of our babies are being slowly 
starved at the hands of the profiteer Our children 
would look as well as yours tf only we bad our 
rights While our husbands are being murdered m 
France we arc being starved here I waited with my 
little children three hours to get sngar yesterday 
and at the end 1 was only allowed hall a pound.’ 
When would all that curse end’ Asked Canon 
Gamble It was not tbe will of God, but was doe 
to the folly and ignorance of man and the callous- 
ness and apathy of society fie hoped the hearts 
and consciences of the people would be roused 
during tbe week to the need of saving the lives of 
the children It was a problem for Church and 
State ” 

On July 2, tbe Lord Mayor presided 
at a great meeting held in tbe Guildhall. 
The following message sent by tbe Queen 
was read : 

“The Queen desires me to express her Majesty’s 
deep interest m the meeting at the Guildhall in 
connection with the National Baby-Week. The wel 
fare of the children of this country lies very near to 
the Queen’s heart, and it is Her Majesty’s profound 
hope that everything possible may lie done to safe- 
guard their health and promote their happiness 
The Queen wishes God speed to this national effort 
to save the children ” 

Lord Rhondda was the principal speak- 
er at this meeting. As became the former 
President of tbe Local Government Board, 
he stated that that Department had done 
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now —well, lie sighed n little to Jilmvlfnnd 
thought that n u ommi like thu tin, 'lit 
liivr m i tie In* lonely life Itnpmer. 

**r,i%t me til it cltnjtir hack,’’ lit mkI, 
Aril when Cl ml 3 * handed St to him 
wowlcnnRly lie tore it up Then he * n t 
down find wrote nut nnotficr one. 

•Tvc made it n hundred,” he «md, Innd- 
tng her the frc*h cheque. “Vour piny will 
earn it " 

"Oh. oh," Mill Gladys, “you nrc hind, 
you nrc kind 1 I wonder why Mm under— 1 " 
“No, uo, l*ni not *” » ml Hnmboroagh 
“Tnkc y our cheque mid *end ) our husband 
nwny And, 1 mr, if you lmp|icn to know 
nnothcr woman like yourself, I would I* 
Kind if y oil’d introduce me " 

"I— I don't quite understand, Mr llnm 
borough ,M 

"No? Well, nc\er mind 1 Good night 
nnd Rood luck.” 

The manager sat still for n moment 
thoughtfully nfter lie had closed Ins desk 
"No," he said to himself, business in- 
stinct oozing out, "I don’t think I Rave n 
bigger advance of fees than was necessary. 

1 think the play will cam it And nm 
vvnv**— he took up his hnt nnd jammed it 
on Ins head— "if it doesn’t, I don t care ” 

CHAPTER XVII! 

Oil) CLAtlirN'a WILL 

A STRANGE CASE 
n\ 

GLADYS RAYMES 

The wonls stared nt Gladys ns one 
morning, n month after Harry had been, 
as he expressed it, shipped off to the 
Riviera, she stood outside the stage door 
of the Pandora Theatre, looking at a 
yellow hill on the hoarding close by, on 
which in black letters was printed the 
title of her piece and her own name 

Her one-net play was now iu rehearsal, 
it was to be produced the following week, 
nnd Gladys had the delight of seeing her 
anmc blazoned forth to the public as an 
authoress 

She could hardly believe her eyes at find 
it seemed so incredible, but yet there it 
Was "A Strange Case,” by Gladys Raymes 
It was the last week of the turn m 
v, htcb she w os appearing, nnd photographs 
of her ns the show girl hid appeared m 
various illustrated papers with letterpress 
announcing that thi 9 was Miss Gladys 
Tretnayrne, known in real life as Mrs 


Jlnrry Rnymr* the authoress oftite 
one net pi ly winch uni to be f 
Hit following « txk nt the I’.indor i Th 
"i or mieresi mg story connected vith 
mdy *ec page 7. ' 

So, nfur nil, Mr Ifnmborough nchiv 
mi don re lie got the story of the litre* 
auction of Gladys to him by Ted Marti* 
into the pipers 

Anil then came the first night of "A 
Strange Case ” Mr. Himborough hud 
offered (daily s a box *o tbit she could lie 
Present nt the fir*t jierformnncc, but she 
Jiad prcfcrreil to take circle sent* instead, 
ns Ted nnd Meg hid absolutely* refused tef 
go in ft box, nod Gladys had insisted tl 
they should be present 

"The like* of us m a box, indeed said 
Meg "Why people ’ud I lugh at us in- 
*tc id of them on the stngc No, we’ll go 
up into the gallery, Ted and me " 

‘‘Tint son wont! You’ll come into the 
circle w ith me »” si id Gladys, who cicntu- 
ally had her own way. 

Am! there they B et, the three of them, 
nnd watched the little one net play, w hich 
wns quite warmly received nt the fall of 
the curtain It wns not nn epoch marking 
event to the world in general, it was 
indeed of trifling importance in the theatri- 
cal world, but to Gladys that night was 
one of the grandest in her life And in her 
big she curried n telcpram which had 
come from tinny — 

"Am thinking of you to night and send- 
ing the love of my heart to you " 

And when the applause which denoted 
that "A Strange Case” had scored a success 
had subsided. Gladys read the telegram 
once more, nud in fancy projected her 
mental self over the sea to tell Harry that 
she had done well 

"I suppose there’ll be a lot of bits in the 
papers about it tomorrow,” sud Me** 
“They alw ays w ntsabout these new pieces, 
don’t they ’ ’ * * 

But the next morning only one paper, 
alas, had a small paragraph about the 
little play , new one act sketches are not 
accorded very much space, if any, and 
Gladys was just a little bit disappointed 

C ° i?°. UI1K ? ramatlsts nnti aspiring 
aath ™. she b <>“Kht all the daily papers to 
see if there w ere any notices of her work, 
and once moreshc wns going through the® 
column by column, after having sent off 
telegram to Harry telliag him of her 
cess, when Charlie entered from the 
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and told her that a gentleman was waiting 
to see her. 

“A gentleman to see me ? Who can he 
be, X wonder ? What is he like, Charlie. ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know I He looks all right, 
mum. A bit old, but he’s a gentleman.” 

A well-dressed man of-about sixty was 
shown into the sitting-room. He plunged 
into business at once by handing Gladys a 
card. 

“Perhaps my name is familiar to you, 
Mrs. Raymes ?” he said. 

“I’m sorry, but I’m afraid not,” an- 
swered Gladys. “Mr. Cramer ? Mr. 

'‘‘Cramer ?” Gladys repeated looking at the 
:ard. And then suddenly she recollected. 
'Oh yes, I remember your name now 1” 
she said. "Why, it was one ol the "last 
things poor old Mr Clavraer said. 
Cramer ! Don’t forget Cramer !’ I’ve often 
wondered what he meant.” 

“Well, I was Mr. Clayraer’s solicitor,” 
explained the visitor, "and I’ve no doubt 
he wanted to tell you to come and see me. 

I didn’t know he was dead until I had a 
letter from bis bank, to which I had to pay 
in his money, saying that they had sent 
communications to him here which had 
been returned to them by a young lady 
who said that the old gentleman was 
dead.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s quite right,” said 
Gladys, “t saw the name of the bank on 
the outside of the envelope, so I took it 
back and told them that the poor old man 
had gone.” 

“Yes, he was an eccentric old man, and 
he used to do his business in a very funny 
way. He had had a banking account for 
■years but had never used it ; he just simply 
got me to look after his funds and pay the 
money in. He lived on what he made out 
r-of his shop, and all the rest he put by. I 
Suppose it never occurred to you, Mrs. 
Raymes, that he was quite well ofl ?” 

“Oh dear no ! I always thought he was 
exceedingly poor, and I used to feel sorry 
for him, for he was so old and he had to go 
on working." 

“Yes, he was a strange old man. D’you 
knovr he hadn’t a soul in -the world who 
cared for him, no relation, no friend till you 
came 7 Ob, he told, me all about you, Mrs, 
Raymes, the last time I saw him, when he 
Jcame to> me to alter his will. You had 
'iteally touched his heart, I could see that ; 
the old man was genuinely fond of you." 

"Yes, and I liked him too. He was very 
4SMr-3 


kind to me, and he was kind to lots of 
other people too, I lound that out.” 

"Well, I must tell you now that j’ou 
benefit under his will. Before you came to 
tjim he had left all his money to any next- 
pf-kin he might have. He said he didn’t 
know whether he had any next-of-kin, but 
that somebody could have some fua fight- 
jng over his money, and there would he 
pickings for me out of it in the way of 
Expenses and charges. A quaint old person 
he was. I tried to persuade him against 
$uch a foolish proceeding, but he was obs- 
tinate until the day— I suppose it was 
feally almost the last time he ever went 
out— that he came to me and made a pro- 
per will. D’you know what he was worth, 
S’ixu. itaymvs "5 Wu m>, v.-uerrst ytm 
don’t 1 Well, he was worth nearly a 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds,” 

“A hundred and fifty' thousand pounds 1 
Oh, impossible ! How could he have been ?” 

“Well, he was. He had always been 
very saving ; the shop had been very pros- 
perous at one time ; be was a shrewd man, 
and he h.id speculated very heavily and 
cleverly in property, in house property. 
Anyway, he has left a hundred and fifty- 
thousand pounds behind him, and he left 
it— no, not to you, Mrs. Rymes, though 
you’ll benefit— he left it to a charity of 
which he hoped you would .approve, and in 
which you were to be interested. The 
money was to be expended in the building 
of a hostel, or cheap hotel, for women ; it 
was to be especially meant for those 
women who, like yourself, Mrs. Raymes— he 
told me all about you— had no homes, no 1 
friends, no relations, with whom fortune 
was going badly. The prices were to be 
cheap ; it didn’t matter if the hostel were 
to lose money, for that would be provided 
for by his funds. There was one stipula- 
tion in connection with it, and that was 
that the home should be managed by you 
sind your salary was to be provided f or 
oat of the fund, five hundred a year for life 
He told me privately, Mrs. Raymes-I am 
not betraying hu confidence in tdlinKvon 
this now-that yon had pride, pride which 
he admired ; yon only liked money which 
you had earned 'Confound the girl ’ he 
said to me , 1 1 left her five hundred a year 

for herself! believe she’d turnup her hose 
° ffe S ded ’ but make her work'" 
Mr C'hv™ h i : ri s1 i, e ?i on ' 1 railld - Poor oli 
weil?ataost ra ? diH “ 


ever since I was a young man 
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and I knew his good points You 11 come 
to my office and talk things o\er with me, 
wont you? I shall take steps at once to 
prove the will now that I know the poor 
old man is really dead ” 

Five hundred a year for life* Old Mr 
Claymer worth a hundred and fifty thou 
sand pounds ’ Long after the solicitor had 
left, Gladys sat thinking oyer the strange 
ness of things Five hundred a year for 
life, and she would earn it by working for 
it And what congenial work it would be, 
too She would be so suited for it after 
what she herself had gone through , she 
who had knonn what it wastobepoor, she 
would have sympathy Oh yes she would 
make that hostel a very heaven of home 
And five hundred a 5 car for lif- ' Why, she 
and Harry would be rich, quite rich She 
would write other plays, long ones , she 
would write some more stones— for w eekly 
she was still earning money by her pen 
“I am glad to hear of the strange old 
gentleman s will," Harry wrote, when 
Gladys had sent him the new s 1 because it 
means that you are provided for life 
But what a helpless sort of fellow 1 am 1 I 
am getting better I think but when I am 
quite well what can Ido? But there, I 
won’t make you unhappy by grumbling I 
am counting the hours till y ou are with roe 
again Only three more days, only three 
more days, I keep on saying to myself' 
And in three days’ time Gladys was with 
her husband once more in the little health 
giving town on the Kiviera She had come 
nwaysntisfied that her little play was m 
for a longrun in London, and thatit w ould 
afterwards be sent round the provincial 
music balls , she had seen Mr Cramer, and 
bad ascertained that as soon as the will 
was proved there would be a tremendous 
lot of work for her to undertake for she 
was to have the entire management of 
the hostel, nJl plans were to be submitted 
to her, and her word was to be final 

And when the ecstasy of meeting again 
was over, when the almost fierce happiness 
of reunion had settled down into qmet 
content, then Gladys talked with Harry 
over the future 

1 shall have to be your clerk of the 
works orsomething darling," said Harry, 
•rather ruefully "1 think 1 ought to be 
worth five pounds a w eek to you I know 
bow to handle men though that’s about 
nil I do know , and you bet I d have that 
hostel built within contract time ’ 


* lion shall help, old boy," said G 3 
looking at bun fondly "How brown 
well you laok 1 I’ve told you that befot^ 
haven’t I ? Let me see now, the doctor 
says that in about another four months 
you might perhaps be allowed to cotw 
back home D you think I can live w»*n 
out you all that time 7 Because I must 
go back, you know, for there 11 be such a 
lot of work to do with Air Cramer 0h> 
here’s the post 1 I left word at the Pan 
dora stage door that if any letters con 
taming magnificent offers 01 future work 
came to the authoress of ‘A Strange Case 
they were to be forwarded to me h'* TV ‘ 
Ah 1 hem ' that is how we put on side, 
Harry boy W by, I was only joking, and 
actually here is one sent ou from the Pan- 
dora ! I wonder who on earth it can be 
from ? Oh 1 oh * Harry, look, listen, read, 
whatever you like I It s from Lord Guar- 
dene ' He saw my name and portrait 
quite by chance in an American illustrated 
paper, headed ‘Romantic Story of nn Lng 
lish Stage Beauty ’ He s enclosed the cut 
ting He had to run over there on business, 
he says I wonder w hat bustness scatter 
brain Lord Guardene can have 7 He says 
when he came to the hotel again to find 
you, you had gone, and he hunted every 
where for you but he couldn’t find you 
He says be recognised the portrait at once, 
and when lie says when he saw the name 
Gladys Rnyrncs he was certain that we 
had been married lie is just simply dying 
to k now everything and he w/Jf he m 
London almost ns soon ns tins letter Oh, 
you shall read it yourself, Harry How 
mce to hear from that dear boy again I" 

"Well, we 11 send him a wire telling him 
where w e are, and lie ft be Q\ cr here like a 
shot, I know',’ said Harry "Poor old 
Jnclt, he’ll be wild to think that we didn t 
apply to linn for help but we just couldn’t 
could we old lady ? It was much bettt 
to fight it through ourselves, at least,’ 
Harry s smile fell away and he looked 
little glum, ‘ you fought it through, ' 
you’ve been the one who’s changed +1 
luck I suppose I shall always be a 
log a drag on you for ever " 

* Oh, Ilarry dear, please, please t 1 
speak like that 1 Gladys s eyes filled 
tears ‘ tte’re only getting back to 
same old subject again, and you 
how it hurts me to discuss it Now, 
send the ware ’ 

In a few days Lord Guardene 
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bim«ell into the little sitting room which 
Harrj and Gladys occupied at the pension 
' Non , non , non , w ait, wait, wait * ' he 
gasped breathlessly “Just wait till I collect 
myself I’m angry with you, wild with 
you, furious with you, but all the same 
I m glad to sec you Oh, I am glad * I’ve 
simply torn over here, breathing threats 
of all «orts of things, and now you’re— 
you’re married, both of you, and Miss Tre 
mnyne that was is now Mrs Raymes the 
celebrated authoress and stage beauty 
Good gracious me, I’ve been nearly off my 
head about it ever since I picked up that 
j paper in the smoke room of the hotel in 
* New \ork And you you scoundrel, 
where have you been hiding yourself oil 
this time 1 Ob, I’ve a lot to scold you 


about 1 I say, Miss Tremayne— beg par 
don, Mrs Raymes, but it seems so strange 
to call you that— I haven’t given you my 
congratulations yet, not only on yout 
fame but on your marriage ” 

Lord Guardene, having delivered him 
«elf of his breathless w ords, sank into a 
chair and puffed 

“Just the same giddy old ass as ever f ” 
«aid Harry ‘ But, joking apart, 1 am 
glad to see you jack StraDge, isn’t it, 
that my w ife s fame should have been the 
means of your finding us out But I was 
going to vv nte to you, Jack, I was really, 
for I want a job I m not going to let my 
wife do all the w ork I shall have to lie 
your private secretary or something” 

( To be concluded ) 


THE USE Of THE PARADOX IN LITERATURE 


A T every moment of our life we fed the 
necessity of condensing the nccumu 
lated results of our experience into 
short, pithy sentences Sucn sentences 
serve the double purpose of economising 
time and of presenting great truths in a 
form in which they can be handled easily 
This is the origin of aphorisms and pro 
verbs which have grown with the growth 
of human civilisation Paradoxes ore a 
certain class of aphorisms in which a truth 
is illustrated by way of contrast, by rivet 
mg attention upon its nspect of opposition 
to the generally accepted beliefs and tradi 
tions, aud thus malting a call upon our 
“powers of reconciling contradiction and 
i overcoming opposition It is in the call 
which it makes upon our logical powers 
that the paradox, os n literary device, has 
its value The severe strnm w hicb it puts 
upon our mental faculties fixes it perma 
ncntly m our memory Paradoxes thus 
*>crve to add an additional impressiveness 
to truths by presenting them in their 
nspect Of opposition to accepted facts 
The reader accustomed to the orthodox 
ways of thinking is startled to find hw 
, views rudely «hakcn by a striking paradox 
and is roused from comparative dulne«s 
into taking nn actire interest 

But the root o! the paradox lies deeper 


It is through contradiction, through oppo* 
sition, that truth reveals itself All posi 
tive truths arc only half truths It is not 
until they are brought face to face with 
their opposites nnd their insular character, 
so to speak, in this way removed, that they 
become complete truths The remedy of a 
half truth, then, is its opposite truth The 
paradox isjust this opposite truth serving 
to correct the onesided character of our so 
called positive truths 'When we remember 
what a great proportion of the truths by 
which our lives arc regulated on half 
truths, wc realise the value of paradoxes, 
as showing us one side of the truth which is 
generally hidden from our view John 
btuart Mill in his Essay on Liberty says 
that “since the general or prevailing opi 
mon on any subject is rarely or never the 
whole truth, it is only by the collision of 
ndver«c opinions that the remainder of the 
truth has any chance of being supplied " 
The function of a paradox is to introduce 
this “adverse opinion”, by collision with 
which the whole truth comes out What 
more effective way, for instance of bring- 
ing home to us the value of leisure can be 
thought of, than Chaude Tdhcr’s pamdox, 
“The time that is best employed is the time 
that is lost” ? Or again, w hat better w ay 
of«bowing the absurdity of always stick- 
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sacrificial duty, he was the adviser of the 
sovereign m all religions matters 1 . 

PUROHITVS PECULIAR DUTIES GIVING HIM IVFtU 
ENCE, POLITICAL AND OTHERWISE. 

It was spiritual and religious duties that 
gave him influence over the monarch not 
only m domestic and religious, but also in 
all important secular matters including the 
public and political* It was through these 
duties that the tie between him and the 
sovereign was knit tight Upon him de- 
pended, at a certain time of the Vedic period 
and later on, the propitiation of the gods 
on king’s behalf, for the gods would not 
accept the offerings otherwise than from his 
hands* The sacrifice for the monarch was 
intended to bring about not merely his per 
sonal welfare but also indirectly that of his 
people without whose prosperity no king can 
be prosperous Hence, the “prayer for wel- 
fare" 4 in sacrifices, though expressly men- 
tioning the priest and the king, refers in- 
directly to the people also in connexion with 
the prosperity of their cattle and agriculture 
The puto/nta procuted the fall of ram for the 
crops,* guarded the kingdom like a ‘flaming 
fire* for which he was called rashtragopa (‘the 
protector of the realm 1 ), ensured the king’s 
power over his subjects,® and his safety and 
victory m battle. 1 Dwodasa m trouble was 


1 V 1,1 p 113 

2 V I , II, go 214 

3 Aitareya Brahmana, viu, 24 Zimmer (Alim 
disches Leben, ig,, 196) thinks that ai (his stage even, 
the king could not act as his own purobila. citing king 
Visvantara who. according to him, sacrificed without 
ihe help of the Syspiruas (Aitareya Brahmana, tiii 
27 , Muir's Sanskrit Texts, v, 436-440) and Devjpi, 
who acted as purohita for his brother on a particular 
occasion (RV x. 98, 11) The V 1 , 11 6, 7 opposes 
this view on the grounds that the text quoted does 
not say tnat'f isvamara satrihceh without priests, anfc 
that Deigpi is not regarded as king nor as a 
ksbaUn) a and brother of bantanu in the Rig Veda, it 
is \ Asia who in his Nirukta (11, 10) expresses the 
opinion which there is no reason to suppose as cor 
rect 


4 Vajasaneyt Samhita, wai, 21 , Tarttwiya- 
SambuS, vn, 5, 18, Maitrajam Sambita, in, 12,6, 
Kathaka Sambita, v, 5 14, <Le 

5 RV,*, 98 

6 Aitareya Brahmana viu, 24, 25. 

7 AV, hi, 19 , RV, *11, 18, 13 from which Geldner 
(Vedische Studien 2,135,“ 3 ) holds in opposition to 
Hopkins (} A.O S xv, 263, n ) that the priest (Visva- 
mitra) prayed in ‘the house of assembly* (sabhg) for 
the victory of his yajamxna against Sudasa while the 
former was on the battle field Cf Asvalayana- 
Gribya Sutra (S B E.) adhyaya III, Kandikj 12 
(specially last two paragraphs) 19, 20 


rescued by Bharadvaja 1 The purohita ac- 
companied the king to battles at times and 
was not perhaps like the clergy of Mediaeval 
Europe unprepared to fight*, eg, Vista- 
mitra* seems to have joined Sudasa’s enemies 
and taken part in the attack of the ten kings 
against him, while Vasishtha assisted him 4 
An indication of this close relation may also 
be found in the reproach of king Tryaruna 
TraidhStya Aikshv5ka to his domestic priest 
Vnsa J5na when both were out in a chariot, 
and owing to excessive speed in driving, ran 
over a Brahmana boy to death As vrisa 
held the reins, they accused each other. The 
Ikshvakus being consulted threw the respon- 
sibility on the priest who revived the boy.* 
The good will of the priest and Ins inter- 
mediation with the higher powers were look- 
ed upon as essential by the king and the 
people for the prosperity of the kingdom. 
The connexion between the brahmanas and 
kshattnyas was recognized generally as indis- 
pensable to the welfare of both, and the close 
relation between the monarch and his 
furohita was but an offshoot of that con- 
nexion, where amity was more needed than 
anywhere else.* 

1 Panchvnmsa Brahmana, xv, 3, 7, 

2 See RV III S 3 * 2 . ‘3 1 . 1 * 9 . 4 . 132, 7 , 157, 
1 v n 83 , 4 , x, 38 , 103 &.c. Ludwig. Transl of the 
Rig Veda, 3, 220-226 , Geldner, Vedische btudieu, 
*. 135 ." 3 

3 Hopkins J A O S , xv. 260 ff (V 1 , 11,27s) 

4 RV, vn, 18 The Bhngus appear with the 
Druhyus perhaps as iheir priests in the above battle, 
but this is not certain See RV , viu, 3, 9 , 6, 18, 
102, 4, vn 18, 6, ix 101, 13 (Hopkins, / A. O S, 
xv 262 n ) 

5 Panchavimsa Brahmana, xm, 3 12 In the 

Tsndaka recension cited 10 Sayana on RV, v, 2, 
frasadas>u is given as the kings name The story 
with some variations aLo occurs in other works^ eg, 
the BrihaddevalS, and Jaimmiya Brjbmana 

6 Taittinya Samhits, v, r, io, 3 , Maitrayanl- 

Samhitl, 11 , 2,5 , 111 , 1, 9 , 2, 3 , iv, 3 , g , Kstbata- 
Samhita, mux, 10 , Vjjasaoeyi Sambita, v, 27 , vii. 
21 , xv!n, 14 , xix. 5 , xxxvin, 14, &c , Panchavimsa- 
Bratimana, xi, n,g, Aitareya Brahmana, vn, 22, 
Satapaiha Brahmana, 1, 2, t, 7 , HI, 5, 2 , 11,6 1, 
17 . vi, 6, 3 14 Kshattnya’a superiority to all other 
castes is asserted in the Taitliriya Sambita II, 5, 10, 
1, Ac Brahmana’s superiority to Kabattnya is 
sometimes asserted, eg, in the AV, v, 18, 19, 
Maitrjyanf Samhits, iv, 3 8 , Vajasaneyi Samhita 
xxi, 21 > Satapatha Br&hmana, xm, 1, 9,113,7,8 
The rSjasuya sacrifice of the king is inferior, in Ibid 
v, i, 1, 12, to the highest sacrifice of the Brahmana 
the Vsjapeya, and though the priest goes after the 
king in the ceremony, he is yet stronger (see Ibtd~ 
4,2,7, and v, 4 4, is) Cf. Hopkins, J A, O. S , 
xiu.76 (V I I, 20!) ' 
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Burner, HI C 23 1 nr here too the author auaoie s 


iP* Mtfr and astrologer* requ reined tiofilngs r tes 
to fee performed bj them, rojal unct os dutie* to be 
observed for tome days after coronal on &x . &.C 
16:d \o!IMS No CCCVLYI p 196 ’ 

k {ty j’KdTACHAkfel. 

It was (n the possess on pf the late Raja S r fcadfaa 
kdnta DeVa Bahadur Calcutta. 

Ground plant of * gbt kinds of fort* and the r 
descriptions -Th s is epparently p fragment of 
■one of the Taetras. . 

tbd j II MS No S3* p & « ‘ 

.(4> jSu^arasXrX * 1 

(With commentary) by Ramacbandra Attached 
is A commentary in prose by Sivadasa sonofStrfra 
dasa Yati by \ salaksha ' 

.It b*s several commentates ennmerated in Auf 
rechta Catalogs Catatpgoram part I p 697 
Another J Dame Of the tnanuscnpt is Srarbdaya 

1 V2» As ?tic ?oc ety of Bengal Calcutta under No “s^ITtoL !»“□ °182\ “it °° f** 

A* essay n verse tin Supernatural means for the chapter jon a/eh term,, = J '* ^efic ent in 
knecess in ‘ warfare Content* Calcolat on* tb be closely to the ma n obiter that J J 1 ? °. Dform * raon e 
.made from the Dan.es cf the bell gerents as to the cellaneous caUect on of rats Snrt ^ “ m S 

potent aUty x>! success (onomaacy 1 The.ame gard ng datesof lnr, £„„5 »«nictiou* " 
from those o j the day of the week the age of the ter stick of d flerent ord^rs cUsses fnH® 6 *” f cb “ rac - 
ttOofl Ahd of the naishatra sHitn war is declared dat es fmostlv Smr m mie.i !l!. C i?-v P ro 5f* s on 

■Calcolat on from in t at letter* ofoatnes, accent* ornament arms games vrofe* t j 0n * ,ood dres ^ 
&c fitVQo Odrftom the po* t ons of armie* on the other topes rrgfrdnc wtmdTk mT** ° f 

d flerent. de. calcolat ons from the d rect on. of the general kSowledfc M fra” Aof ‘*° d AS** “ 
w nd (austroma n cy) Pecol ar stellar coojuoc- 2203 p 2G5 8 atnotcea vol vl MS No 

lor.VL”V;KV,%' 2SffiKJ.*KS «» 'i»vo«A, 

thebreath Coos derat ons about the left and right by N Iakantha Bhatta eon of fcamanafha Damn- 
side* C.onncxlon w th women Snccess of embassy daraNr » mh. and grandson ol Bhatta Sank.?. 

Bahadur*^ 


A W««“ hajarahanav jay a by Ad tfasuryya Kavi 
is described in faylor*. Catalogue II p 703 
Mtra.Aofce* yoLJU MS. No &J2, p.189 
(to; PANCRAKALPX T1KA UOtSSAilUIIA " 
v P D Calcutta Government W Ind a. 

‘” a ‘ ,e °“P°1 Heal do ties a* also on moral and 
■ aS* 'X Cot °P !td *° h'8*bm r during the re gn 
and udder the anap ces of Ranav r* Simba? 8 

IbV Vol JIT Mb No 1700 p 272^ 

(ll) Manasollasa j 

Pynisty Ul ° k “ nJa!la Sorae, ' fara o{ ‘be Qhalukya 
- r — In the possess on 6f 
Srnrddaya Zita School Bbagalpnr 

d flerent receos o 


nbf Pandit N tyanahda MIsra’t 


u {>art cnlar drugs \ arloul d a^rams for assaults 
blockade &c Redact ou of forts &.c (0 n tbomao 
cy) Place of depos l— Atm tic Soc ety Calcutta. 
Mitra* Notices Vol 11 MS No "99 p 204 

(5) Asvambdhn or Asvaukdba prayoga 
Ibd Vol II MS Nd. SOI p 20C 

(6) * VA)APEYA PADOhaTT 
by kagdika Diva 

Jbd Vol II MS No 80S p 211 

(7) Narapatijavacharya 

by Narapat In the possess on of 8rahmavrata 
Satnadbyay Dbatr grams Barddhamana 

Mean* both supera tural and physical for securing 


•sssx ■.“ a ‘ h .;: r 

var et « .e.rt ntDJ j v the „ 


{ li o " eTen accessor es of 1 ogi 

of V 5' c 1 ,br a ‘ ,r b «‘« of k ngs duty 

inerts of 10 h*PP ness met ts ami de 

mcr ts ot m msteri roval benefactions rn.atv.hu 


lauatr royal benefaction, royal table 

KS’6S'“r' S' 

good bad and nd flerent m □ ,,e s 6-c pr V.U 

meVronn r'r r ° 7 “ 1 1 i?* nr 7 k °R dom defined 
i , fortrc ”" reward* and honours army 

elephants horse* d spu tes of k ngs embass « - 

encampments o ra cal conduct or tasua oen 
- _ orh?". 08 ",*;^ 0 ” thc bat, lefield 
M tra’i ,nr ' r 


encouragement or heroes chess play 

1093 p 58 M tra »Aot ces vol T MS No 2278 p. 48 

(8) RA|AOHpSH\t)l OR (jTRtPABHUSUANI) (t3) Rajaniti 

-—See Aufrecht Pt 52i by Ramanania T tho. “^anonymous 

^InthepossessonofKaldassldy.vag*. Saul. J^D Calcutta R aj a Ra,endranaray ana Dcva 

,be ■“portaace S>f C^vemments pun shment k "the comp'kd o^paUy^from' ^he ^ \UhibhS*a? f * ° g 2 


Brahmsoas, Do ofk ogs Do of anf M tra , \ ot ces vgf\II MS No o.n n. 
’«1 robes roles Of warfare treaties & c i..\ s. " ,,r “ a 11,0 P 21 


.assador* royl 

nilitary typed Irons d urna| dijt es of h ngs rules 
jf Government t pun shmeot pf pr est* who fo] 
10 perform their duties jnaugnrat on of k ngs 
iW Vol UI MS No. 1207 p 176 \ 

(9) RAjAVAlfA KAUStPBHA 


p 229 


< ’ 4 ’ ’"“tsssr*'" “"™»* 

.b.'; 7 ,h s ' r s, ah “ t ' 


Comprehensive wwk S of* 


In the possess on ol Hat schandra, Beoarts 


Is want ng Co^p led Under ^oub^that'the^nrl 0 ^ 1 ”” , lea * e 
» Of King Kajavaba tbc tw6 names W ?i k *’ con, plete as 


t*h ch archery forms, ■ 


tb V n 6 ? &mc5 are -IfaseL' ' 
f u A; mgsnj Ramcbandra Pand t 
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I ,X treatise on - archery i and watfatC.-CohteoUi ?:"A ywMa w*^ r on or,, statecraft. jTbe 

Praise of archers j style of holding the bow, rules foy present. MS., differs considerably .from the printed 
presenting the ' bows, measnre'of bows'; bow-string*, - editions ( Madra’s.’lS&O ' n'mf'Bibliotbecd’ ‘ Indies; 
nrmws. arrow-heads. tempering and sharpening Calcutta < l&iS-'Sft'X-' lnisMncli’ ,i ‘aY'it r ‘c6ns«lrfl Kf 


arrows, arrow-beads, tempering and sharpening 
arrow-heads, iirob-shalts,Jtnbe3 or guns. 'eight ^iinds 


Calcutta 1 ISiS-ST'E- 1 Indshincll’^'ftY'it 'chnstsls 1 '- tSf 
twenty-one fconieeativdy^ 'numbered i cantos, f ;whidh 


of attitude, 'free kinds gf bQwa.three .kinds ofatn* are; ^preceded, by an introductory yojk 5 ia[j three 
i' k fdr‘ pitr^ng 2 target^ 


iog, five kinds of advance, four, 
for gymnastic exercises; rules for' pit' . v „ 
quick ‘aiming,’ *booting‘‘frotn great distanced, rules 
of 1 - 1 trajectory; ‘-missing, computation of (j direct 
velocity,’!! Ijuadrangnlan^motion. breaking, 
arrows,, lasso, catting of wood with arrow, shoot- 
ing, .at gtpbujar,’ objects',' .shooting a't' object* I'nnio-. 
tiOn,' 'shotting 'at objects 'from their 1 Sound (*itb’ont 
seeing them), repelling of the missiles of opponents^ 
roles of warfare; division r ,cf armies into brigades, 
See . marshalling oftrdops. i Mitra’s tjotices, voi. IX, 
MSj^o.(30^4,p 169. ‘ t t , . j; ‘ t ^ " j j ,‘ 

' ^(15) RAJA-DH^RMA-KAfj§TCBHi,‘ " \ ' 

J( by Mahadeva- Contents :kings, their character!*, 
tics etad defects, ct\ ar aefet istws ,<>(, queens, ministers, 
royal priests and 'astrblogers ; ’ requirements ’ of 
kings rites to be’pWormeiby them ; 'royal traction ; 
duties to be observed foraome days aftcr:coronatlon. 


r‘*A Catalogue pfSa^skritMSS. in the Library of Hij eottring/}a.Jands, 

I^ighness the Alahareja of 'Bikaner, 1 ' by .R. L.'Mitro. •.•Hint*. nrw "el 

p,444. ‘ ‘ 

” (16) R AJYABH ISH E si- frf p b l(i Vi, ' 

Visvesyara alias Gaga ; Bhatta, 


British' Museum’,'' ■ 1902,1 p. 70; '-fJ S'. ‘No /1 6 1.': 

tid qJ s sJrtv; j n»o/r oil Jtivu oriJ or! 

X« 9 > KaLAVIDHANA-PADDHATI, 

j iby f 'Trlvikhaiaa ) Bbatta. sci tlr/ SioglraJesa 'fiitm^ire- 
t*Opo»rv- i , j.'O jfl l-ir/ ,vt itv.' vl »/< oh 
y .A.m arfual , of cereraoniap and ,r*ligtptj3.procHure,grf 
domestic and , public^ cc^asious.^ .JThe , yorkjappjcars 
to be fairly welJ^nowU in India AthT„ hsea c to'be 
regarded ‘ ' 1 as a "JHfiidti 'tndntfal ''adopted and’ 'to 
some' 1 extent'' ’probibly »hdiprtfl 1 by IbeiBaSdhists; ' 
specially .by: the j-ahtrologen off, CeyloOJj! IPnJtbfs 
connexion compare ..the-. ’’.Nava-patAU-s^pgpaba'.’ 
described. betow (MS jNo-j 2Q2V, and 'the gerftral 
observation* ‘at .the ' end of' 1 the deferfptloq. ’ The 
subsequent' 1 1 Chsptets I'rilAtei Jt’o v^ryiyaried tU fries 
of daily and ceremonial usage, sacbrMitPdtflAge, 


offjif entering yjn^Jands,; ploughing, i *pwjng r .boyjyg >ond 
'Mitra. selling, , new , clothing, _ offerings . to < .the pretaj* 
” ’ cotobation' 'of ’kings, use-bfriephatlts. /J * L •" 

' A (.work 6ri sifnilaftiae/aadjikiulhurfeblif octuftf 
1 severatltimesiin, Oppprt’s* “Lists >>f ‘AISS.Hn ? the; 
>• Sootbern Presidency’’ and another in Bavn«ll,V','Eaiw‘ 

-■[. n. j° re CatftJogve. {V| 78,.Sec,,6, yelates to 'the distinctly 

TbiS coder is a pa T tttf tbe“Dlnakaradyota,”MS. Hindo Cereraoby ’t>f ••U^adhyada*'’ fad?nt(l(T' hs it 
No. 829, p 386 of* the Catalogue. Contents j<di- whutd iteni by Bnddhiits) hnngfn^llai bdy to 
rections F01; the; I pe(formaoce of the, coronatioa <cere- teacher and.-thie corordenmment -.of*-, tfce stufly offdlw 


,W' P >tt S fn i, ., ,, 

(17) AlNDR^UXHASANT^PRAydGi,,. \ ( 
j.by Hamal^kara Bhatfo, simot Rabiakrishna.- 
^ConteD^iji^deats inter alia with ‘the ceremonies 

cofaOtdted with Iht rite 'of fco'ronation'.’ " 1 ‘ ni 
■'/AWiVp. 358.11 1* 1 » I 0-c • , .* 

(18) K/tMANpAKIVA-NITISASTlfAkl OR KAKAN- 

I*' '«TAKA'-ttrriSASTRA,»t>'lS. H I 1 

^wlth fragments 'o'fa'fc'omniehtafy. ' V’ 3 "- »i 


He explains the expression “ Ved^fam-’ 
. u Yedasast^a-patallgenmebl ,, ‘Udtjprcst 
sibrf ’ -tt hich would ' ‘not Inecesjarily’Aionvet * to a 
Buddhislo f iteaden-; ■the ;’* Vedas! pf tipcilyr] f o,caD‘ 
ed but wgulfj . pover 09 tepee* ,hke |Ay_u ry ey} a^I>h a n n 

’^C ’BendsdlV > Catal^Ko«' o'fSa'dslrtb'lsd^'.'iS {h? 
IfrilisU ■ Mnseom;'’ ' 1902, ( f>J 77;’AlS;No.' QOXntilin 
if 4 >■ 1 1 1 * ' Jtcf ; ic oil oj iooJj 

jr 0'6e!CbtiiiDtied.y. 1 -^irrift "lo t,jf» 

__1.11 - 1 " ^If •'■'1 »*q *' f 'JllO Off 37i;r! j" 

• J ’ 1 s ' . •' *- 1 * ’* * '"C "■’I”’ «*•** 1; 9/ilfi iu 3(1 

.KFtlSHNAKANXA'Slw; V/.VY 

■" By BANkiu Chandra CiiA’rrEiUBE. /'jqsuJtni 

■ *’ ’*'•'■* *!«j u«t ti’-'ti »» ur/7 l rtti.tii I 1 TliSJTjtirja mj, l f * 
t'j .'/;*!»’ (All, rights reserve?/ } ■],, or 

■mV !„t i, CHAPTER, Xlill', I 

hid 'rttnfk '' M^dKaWaOi of 
f ,. ( daughter^ the^. liappy _ jiews that n'nffbr fU * nnrVind 



and^vas gone no one knew whither 'Hots-f wttWout.'doors.or windows. , For, a small 
,;Bhramar, in her father s absence;, sum’of money .'lie 'sold , the ; materials of. 
shed many CTateM .tears, thinking how; th ? , building to.a ’man- ' ahd ; went YdoWn ’ 
God had lieard her praver.to spare the life;, to Calcutta .',’ ‘.Jr 1 ' V 4> ‘ , 
of her husband . ‘ f ‘ , ^ * 1 ' l ( . .'Here.hebegan'Vo liv^' iq^'.ver^ 
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stjle, * keeping his whereabouts as 
best aH he . fcopld from ,the knowledge 
pf any of his mends or relations His days 
thiis passed until at the end of a twelve 
month from the time of his leaving 
Prospdpur his funds were exhausted and 
he wa, 3 ?in distress Then after six years 
he thought he would write a letter to his 
wife ’ 

He took the writing materials and sat 
down to write And he could scarcely 
keep the tears out' of his eyes as he whs 
about to pu^ pen tq paper Was bis Wife 
plive 7 If she was not, what tvatf the good 
of writing? But be must know’ tbe fact 
If his letter was not acknowledged be 
might Be glife of the grot's t 
•for a Jong wljile he thought how to 
wqrd his letter At length he began thus — r 
MBhramar 

1 " • After six years this bad man iS writing 
to you Read through the letter, or you 
may tear it up without reading, just 
ns you like if ymf do not cure to know 
the- contents 

* Ydu will have heard Oil It 'was' as 
lack would have it , but I fear you will 
think that I shy it not as I feel but 
Only .because, being in distress 1 need 
your help very much 

, fl do feel it ana have felt it often 
though really I am m great distress I 
am penniless I earnestly ask yod t& send 
me some money If you refuse, I have nd 
alternative left but to beg my bread from 
door to door but I had much rather 
die of hunger than stoop to that 

• 1 have no one to go to Had mother 
been alive (1 am sure you have beard of 
her death) 1 would have gone fa Benares 
to her But Fate is resolved to make mfc 
unhappy 

1 am suffering hunger 1 think 1 will go 
to Handragram You will ask how l 
can show my face there— I who am a 
disgrace to the name of I?oy, iVho cOm 
nutted mUrder But.w hat care I noW fo£ 
what deoplC will Say? Do you, hodreVet 1 
not tfaiflk worse of me thdri you can hel£ 
For th^ p&ng of .hunger 1 ! ask you to send 
tat some money . Will you fcomply with 
rtiy request ? Will ydu for pity s sakt) ? 

, * Gobindalal ’ 

'Gobindalal posted the letter wdnder 
ing what the answer ivoald be 

The letter duly reached Bhramar, who 
knew the hand at a glance She Opened 
It with a trfcmbhng hand and went and 


shut herself op in her foom When. sb" 
was alone she read it through not once 1 
or t>vice or thrice bat, many tiufts 
over the tears streaming down her face, 
arid she wip ngtlvm AwayaS often. as they 
threatened to fall oS and blot the letter 
Bhramar dtd not open the door agalh 
that day When her sister in law called 
her to come to supper she told her she 
was feverish ‘ and she Was ’believed as her 
health had, for a long tune .becoMe very 
badj » si a 

She had passed a sleepless night. When 
she got out of Wd the neifj Wpfmng sh^, 
actually felt feverish , but she Seemed calm 
and resigned She had deuded whht 
reply she Would Send and she now began 
at once without thinking — 

1 am in receipt of your letter j 

' The property which is legally yours, 

I have long 1 maQe Over to ydu Although 
you tore up the deed ‘of Conveyance (y od' 
remember you did} there is a copy ol it at ! 
the Registrar s office 

I wish you would come Hotrfe . 

In your absence t .have sa>ea 4 large 
sura of money It is yours / 

Out <of this money I sbalb If 'you 
will let me take a small sum I ask ntl 
more than eight thousand rupees This 
I want tor my own Maintenance 

I will go to my fathers "Hind fy ’let 
me know when you are cdtpiug, faotqe 
so that before I leave I may arrange things 
against your coming , ) 

I think it is lietter we should never 
meet again and 1 am sure you wish it too 
I shall look to hear from you again by 
an early post 

. , i Bhramar 

In due course Gobindalal received his 
w»fes letter lie was struck by the 
singularly cold manner in which it was 
worded He w rote back to say that with 
respect to going home he had changed 
his mind but that lie wbufd feel very 
thankful if she would kindly send him a 
monthly assistance j. f % 

In reply to his letter his. wife wftple * 
again to .say that Bhe . would ‘ send him , 
monthly fiie hundred ripees wliiCh ^Jie ’ 
thought wpuld be sufficient to make him ' 
comfortable She woull haye Wished to 
send more had she not feared (hat 
t? c Lt monc y might be 1 squandered 
Furthermore she said th At slie had hot. 
many days left and that si 6 saW rio 1 
reason why because he «Ouk! not 1110 ; 
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with his wife, he should Jive aw&y from his* ' 
native village 1 and hia home, • , ■> > =- *\l i > l 

Gobindalal, however* i.cotild . oot^makef 
up his mind to go home and he continued 
to liverin Calcutta* . •* I« 5 ^ » t *' 

1,'r’T’i ',ClUPrERXtV.' 

It happened ‘that Bhtamar fell so- ill 
again that she became confined toiler bed. 
On hearing of it her'&^ter.'-Jamini, came 
to- Haridragram “to nuvse v “heri n'Yhe 
doctoh tinder 1 * 1 whose’ • trehtment-sbe diad> 
been - p 1 need WAs ‘'Hbf 1 without 'his/fears* 
abovit' her.* '->IUr disease 'wad ‘rapidly 0 on 
Hie iticrease > '' / eating 1 into 1 herrvitalsfiuntil 
!ier > i strength ““Cdmpktfcly' failed, t Then 
it ‘iefemed "that* death uwas hot distant.- 
Aladhabinath .was -now -’constantly by 
bis -'daughter's' bedside, feeding hery* and 
administering- medicine, with* his own 
bands, ' >1 

1 A monthhlew ‘by*! "She wns worse and 
worse, rj The doctor could well see’ what l 
the end tv-ould be, and ventured one -’day* 
to hrooobdee that her case Was hopeless; > , 
“Dear sister,” said Bhmrnar * to .Jamini," 
**l felirtll never get well again.- Itisno use my 
tnkirig'mediciue any longer, fdr I feel that 
the cold hrind 6f dehth! is upon mc^ril IoVei 
a'^ltiobn-light might. >If I /die next 'month’ 
I'wiSh'it doutd be otrtheihighb of thc‘full 
moon. I shall wait the day, feister. Some*i 
thing -*uV* Wei tells me^that" I shall tiot 
dtlllivdjt'.” b-><p ?* <bnl »'j 1 u iii,. 
“jAmim wept. •< ni <u j . w, in*. , 

They UrJ»cd’ her ho more to take-rnedi* 
cine, for they felt it was no use. How- 
ever, ns time went'on stie-was found more 
and to ore cheerful till she' again seemed I 
'nsjolly and jocose ns 'ini the happy-'old* 
days. In "'vain -did • Jam ini >. entertain a 

kthe first *timc'for manytiays-shc found. 
her 1 'sister in such good - spirits,' ’“She little I 
thdnghtUhat< her'-cheirfulness was 'only 
like the flash Of a lamp about to gount. o I , 
• Fler’Chd drew- nearer- and nearer } yet 
she wds Calm and wore a £rmlc on herfact. t 
At length arrived -that last "terrible *dny 
and she knew it by Jamim’s silent weeping l 
nnd 1 mi -exchange ■ of significant looks » 
among ‘those about, who- had called to » 
see her.> '’There was un lawful > ’silence in'. 
. the -‘ houw.' "1 feel very unensy;"l fear! 
^to-day is -1 thi -last day >of~myi life,” ~she > 
••said when she was alone with her sister. } 
•'Jainint bntsVintO Idtiil sobs. ’ f 

“Do not weep,” she said, “oh, do not. 


'dear sister, vuntii <L atn-gone.r I Jiave only 
a few hours left. I wish to talk. -toT. you- 
while- 1 can."- f '1 *s»** n i\, 1 u 1 — “ 

She- wiped away.’hey tears hnd nestled’ 
closer to her, -trying to look more* easy as: 
she smoothed back a -few stray locks tliafc 
fell oveT the'pale brow.t , t i a .<» u, i 
“I wish to be alone- svitln you.- for za 
while,' sister,” said Bhramhr* i '.Tr wish. ‘for 
something,''', -’*■ -‘I , t>/ roi*< rj-ili./ 

Evening drew on, and then it ran'iftto 
zflghtU' 1 . 1 / r 1 ' » ! j’f u ’/ 

j “Is .it a mdon-light f night }’?t hbked- 
Bhrdmarj < *. , i .. li « '.mi n.-l 

Jamini stepped up to an -topen/ window* 
and-said it was.-; - i f . 1 j • 

>t “Openithe window nearest ine, top aHdi 
bottdmj and let me dook upon! J the 'moon*, 
light,” she said, i “I loveat very much.-” ,-m 
. Jamini did/ as she' was. aSked* innd.Jeti 
in a flood .of -moon-light, ..that f lit tup ia? 
portion of the sick-room. * *>•»*, , i „• „ t 
, “Dearsisten’^he said again,! 'will you 
oped that window there .and, see it there 
are any flowers growing in the .garden, 
below?? - »f’j t > i i ' L. = p I >n .* 
..Seven years (before ,im smbmer-tirae* 
Gobindalal used occasionally at daybreak,- 
to stand -at the -window indicated, Jto 
enjoy the freshness jaf the 1 dawn mud ,th«J! 
sweet perfume of flowers, wafted; >frdm> the > 
garden below. That window.dmdt'nevey 
bech opened since, nnd her sister-had now 
some cfifflcnlty in i throwing iti„openiiorf 
its having for long been allowed to[ 
remain dosed. ■« ' j~ ‘ j /*’);<^ 

Jamini looked attentively.;, “Iisee noth-* 
ing,'I>;said r -she, “except-a few withered t 
trees .nnd a rank growth of- weeds and,’ 
other useless plants.” -ni.t* f’Ji//^ 

i “Sevdn years before there was a garden 
•'SsKR.y ■» 'aiwvssifrsK >s 'Gk^s$ ' ,V^i wr- 

warit of tare the. trees. -hh%'c< .withered 
and died iout^.’ • »lO , r-t f.f f ,, „ 
At 1 silencfe fell betweed them^r Alter a : 
while she said again, “I love flowers.; 
Willyon order a -maid to get me some V,’- 
The orderwas (quickly Jgived to a 'SCr- , 
vant woman, and in a- little j time -IShe 
brorfght in a quantity of roses and other 
sweet-smelling flowers.. » i , ■) » 

if 'Strew these on my.-bed,*’ she .said, *Vas 
on the sight following my bridal.*? « ■» u» f 
> Jamini, did it with ari affectionate care..^r 
“Thatiwill do,” 'she -said. [ "But — 0h, - 
how I wish—.” She stopped ; and a big tear 
slowly coursed doWn her cheek. ' - . j • 
"What else you wish done, dear? <Obj U 
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tell me I cannot bear tb see you weep ’ 
Bald Jamuu j ^ Come 1'Vhen 

he left me 1 proudly told h.ta he would 
repent nod seek m d again some dhy Ob 
[ rnuld but see him at my deutn u 
Then-then l shall have forgotten all my 
through seven long year9 
Vte&mfortS level said jam, m You 
wllUee him very soon Rest assured you 

"‘".v, never It is God s will that 1 

^«sfo?;'L"n^ h, very m Sffl 

Svbw-fisns 

HetrnecTonly about 

tW 8wf > Sa?°o , table SE 

wmss^s, 

death like stillness in the 
roS whem in one corner a lamp burned 

'“sadly and softly he appromM bee and 

,saa^^ 

SahSt” 11 he saXsprakmg hys, 

“""'have forgiven ill -HI before you 
could ask. May God forgive you 
i T h ”s SE S “X“”a d again one fast 
t ' 5 nc 0 SXo > verhEt 0 l" gent? pushed tic 

tcars^gushiog from hiE^feyes^Ob T was 

Si vfhen 1 left you he Sad .« the 

greatest nnguish of Ins heart. 


i our hand in a farewell blessing art my 
head 1 she said again 'dnd-arf epwle 
the Wish that I may he liappy-hemaf, ler 
Then bcfsrc lie knew it and ■while her M 
hand was held ,n l ,s death itokjjwj 
tibly upon her nnd ^he passed oat o 
1 fe as qmctly and peacefully ns a child 
ialls asleep on its mother s breast) r * 


I am fappy And her featured lit 
i p in the brightness of a smile ‘ I ly 


^CkAPTCK 
BhramUr s eyes were for ever closed 
tinnn this world Gobindalals mind was 
KS grT I oignant ns hissortowi 

«as KSrlft calmly-u hurricane as, thin 

a deep tranquillity outside oW"b *“ « 

ol his relations, to perform thelast nte^ 
he carried the peiiiams of*is wife t» the 

to n5? bis return 1 ome he sought Ins chum 
berwhere a ghastly vacancy stared him 
in tlm foce Su every s dc He avoided com , 
puEy ^audkeptmioorsto brood over h,» 

S0 "rd°ay O d“w ti a close, and „, S W 
came on J He sat On where he vwj 
reflecting upon the past and Ithe P^f 84 ^ 1 
till after many weary V«*la t |S 
sleep stole over his senses and lje tprgot) 
his sorrow and slept- i I « I * n 

i It wns sOon morning jTbq spn rose 
aga n and the birds chirped among tl|q> 
trees and he awoke to find tl e dull mono 
tonous sky of daily Mr and she gone for 
ever 1 v l o 

Gobibdalal had loied two persons— 
Bhramar and ROb m His love for the 
former lay in his heart and she was pis 
true and devoted wifc I’be latter 1 e Ipvcd 
for her looks His fine- for her lay m 
his eye* and therefore it was bound to 
be shortlived Hts senses had been caught 
byl her beauty although Jus heart was 
elsewhere When he left his y, ife he knew 
that he was doing her a great wropg 
buthe was so mfld after Rahim that lie 
was 1 determined to ha\e her at any , co ^ t ' 
The moment he was 1 disenchanted ms 
erts opened Then he was filled with 
remorse Then he fully realised tpe 
diflerence between these two kinds .m 
Iotcj The one pure and unselfish* 111 
other impure and selfish The one lo'e ; 
the other desire The one heaven B *V 
tleotlcrhell His behaviour to bis wi 
broke her heart nnd finally 1 1 ud her on 
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bGd Of stckriesk'which she ’never left ‘a "run. 
When 'she died hfr felt ! that he hatT murdered' 
hCtf -with Bis own hands'just as- he' had mtrr^ 
dered’ Rdhirii,* and' great was ;thfe- agony 3 

0 fit he- remOrAe he experienced 'Away jrbm' 
hlslwife he had n^vCr for ht 'moment been, 
tibl Q.td> forget 1 her -She-'had filled’his heart' 
as completely when he had 5 been 'touring 
US'Wheti hfc had befen lending" a- 'vpViptp'mis 
life' atProSadptir. \ She 'Was "Within ‘ever 
And Always, and'Rohim— 'without . f ** 

1 o The bn -wds high' in tlie'sky, gettirig 
gradually brighter add stronger. Gobinda- 
lal went downstairs nhd strolled out more' 
Mechanically than ’'otherwise t 6 where 
was once a beautiful 'little 'garden bVCri 
looked by J on 6 of’ his chatnber windows. 
It had been enclosed by a hedge ; but thfc 
fendd wfls hearly all gone, and ndt a triice 
could be 1 seen of the once lovely ‘garden 
his own'handfc bad-reared. 

1 !• Out 'of ’there lie* went ’straight ’to his 
favourite • gafden 00 the embank merit bf 
the-'BAruni tank. Almost f ever <"Since 
ie ‘lefb honie it had been quite * for* 
"■gotten, so that it 'na$ everywhere o vet- 
grown with weeds, nettles, thorn-bufibeS 
and /other '-useless plants ;Most of the 
’marble ’figures stood without heads or 
limbs, and one or two actually lay 
■prostrate upon’tbe ground Z ButGomnda- 
-lal Was quite -indifferent ’about all this! 
The one thought that completely 'occupied 
his mind was > the thought of his 'dead 
wife ‘wbiftn, ’his 1 conscience told 1 him, 'he! 
had hilled by • his cruel 1 and reckless be- 
haviour / 1 1 • C- ‘ «■ .I . 1 * > n>i I 

; n There were • nOw miany’ bathers m the 
, "tank"; arid a few* ''young lads 'were -noisily 
if gay os they made on attempt at swim-’ 
Ming, <’ 'dashing and spattering "water. 
Gobindalal x however x took, ua notice ot 
■.anything. He went and sat down at the’ 
"foot of a broken hiarble figure UCar by and 1 
was soon lost in his own thoughts ’ 

There he remained till it was noon. He 
felt not the r seorcbing~snn overhead, so 
swallowed up was he in the thought of his 
wife w hom he had_ lost. Suddenly arose 
the thought of Kohini in his mind, and he 
shuddered at the recollection of the horrid" 
deed he_ had done. Then his thoughts 
i were divided between Bhramatand Robini. 
At one time he thought of Kohini, at 
another he thought of Bhramar. This con- 
' ^tinned for a long while till he fancied he saw 
\ bis wife’s vision before him. It tided away, 

1 and in its place there rose up the beautiful 


apparition of Robmt .’ 1 -H 6 } r tna§ed arid 
mused away till in evCry “trec-heAr 'about 
be imagined he’kaW a likedtsg "bf BhrAmar , 
— of KOhini. - if there- was a rustling of the - 
lea vefe EC thought it wate ’RoliiUi Speaking 1 
in A Whisper. If the birds 1 Warbled- Among’ 
the trees he fancied she -Singing. 'Thai 
loud talk of the batherifirf 1 the j rtarik some- 
rimes sounded in. bife ear dike 1 tbfe Wdicfe of* 
Bhrama^ at '’others like the voice "ibfi 
Rohimr If anything stirred among ither 
bushts near it- -seemed As' it Rohini tutted' 
past him. The noise of the Wind'mltrmuring 
among the leaves appeared to -him" like the 
sobs ’and sigb£ of' Bhramar. In 'fact he was 
so deeply under’thd- spell’ of’hisf'Own ima- 
gination that be fancied he beard them iu' 
every sound and sAW them in fevtfrythingi 
around. * / ij *- 1 ‘ r 5 -- 1 * t >Jin 

The hours passed'Oit 1 to afternoon, but 
Gobindalal was th^re 1 still at the 'foot ’Of 
the statue, and as motionless' as the statael 
itself Then the- aftembbfi 1 ' lengthened 
towards evening, -ahd the Evening towards 
night, but hC' kneW nothing- of the hour/ 
Since morriing he hhd not’tasted a xriorsel- 
6 f food. -’His relations, having sblight him r 
id vAin^bOnclrided he had left for Calcutta.’ 

Darkness riow fell upon the tjuiefc village 
and enveloped the garden arid -theotanb. 
The stars shone out one by one* in the 
black azure df the' sky j everything, was 
Still. But Gbhmdatdl iatt “"nothing. 'He 
Was in the midst bf a 'Waking nightmare 
in which onh' Bhrahlar and Kohini pre*. 
vailed. ‘ • 10. / . J 

Suddenly ‘in the midst" bf' bis deep’ 
meditation Gohittdalal’s heated find fever/ 
ed brain" fconjnrVd up before dnm a ’vfVid 
figure tff Rohini. He thought he heard her. 
say aloud : 1 1 -« 1 * - >np •'■i < d 

1 N ^ J ' k '' ’’ v 

, , rfl ‘I W, L. j Ij. v 

Gphindalal did not remember that Rohini 
wasno more. He unconscionsly asked j the. 
fancied vision — “Here, what, Rohini ?” “ if 
J z.d he heard Rohmi’s voice -say.agafn': f 
* - IN THIS TANK I <-.«t 1 

Gobindalal asked again, “Here, in this 
_tark, what ?” — 

~~ ‘Again Rohini’s voice sounded : 

I DROWNED MYSELF! 

, An inward voice, born of his own un- 
steady head, seemed to say, “Shall I drown 
myself?” 

The answer from within . came, “Yes;, 
atone— die. Bhramar is looking out for 
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She will redeetn-ui by her own vrtac from 

""iumSmS wl dismay (SoWdalai 
elosed his eyes A. cold tremble 
him Presently be felt 30 faint that he ten 
stupor pff t! ie toot of the-, marble 
figure •where h c bad sat, 

In ft trance to, which he wag he saw 
before his mini s eye a resp'eadetit lot m of 
Bhraraar Itisawl Do not me Way 
shoultj you ? You have lost me But ther v 
l&QnC dearer than myself Live love Him , 

y0 <Theire G^bmJalal hay all night m a half 

dreamy, ihalMeaselesv state Next morn 
mg hts relations hearing of thq plight ■ m 
which he lay hastened to him restored him 
to his senses and brouiht him home Soon 
after this he fell very ill He had a fver 
and a fever tof the wojst kmd for it 
attacked both mind and body Some day? 

later he became dehnous and for o week 

after that hung between life and l depth He 
was treated with great, care After about 
three months he was well again Then all 

was gone 310 one knew # , 

, C. ven years elapsed, and Gobmdalal 
Tfot ‘heard pf. fThe natural inference 
from th^s waS that he was no longer 
the hying His sister s pon Sachi 
Sfofim we hadno o = 
to speak before, came into his estate, 
having attained his majority 

, Sachitaoto had heart «a a«o«.»t of the 

errors of his uncles 1* and of tbesaa 
consequences which resulted from them 
He used pretty often to come oat to the 
garden, which was once h.spnclcs favour 
ite resort but which now had the 16ok of 
a dvert Often would the young man S 
eyes fill with team whenever he mflsed over 
tW tfaournful end of his uncle 9 life and the 
sufferings his good jOutg Wife bad been 
through 


Months had goae by Sachikanfca re 
claimed the gardep In it he planted 
varieties of floyvee trees constructed .spa 
cious gravel walks and set up ma 5t? * 
figures 10 plac* of those that were, either 
broken or deform“d, so that it lookedhS 
beautiful again os in the old happy idayS Pt 
Gobindalnls life ( J _ 

One day when Sachikanta was taking a 
stroll in his garden there came to him 
a min whp was habited after the manner of 
an ascetic He wor? long matted hair on 
his head, and his beard almost kissed hts 
breast * Do you know me ? *aid he ~sqd, 
denly appearing before him ‘ I am yon^ 
uncle. Gobmdalal Hoy ’ 1 . * 

bachikanta was struck damb with as- 
tonishment. 1 For a while be . lo °“ “* 
tentiyely at his uncle aad knew him Over 
joyed to find he was alive he fell on his 
tnra b-fore him and kissed the dust of his 
feet Gobmdalal laid his hand on Ills head 
and blessed him The youak man insisted 
on his going home with him, hut he 
fused I camc-just to see my native vil 
lage after these many years 1 must be off 

p0 *'Wshoutd be so happy if you would 
stayt sir, and look after your estate, * said 
Sachikanta 

No, my boy I can no more Jiave any 

E leasure in anything of this world, I am 
appy in the 1'fe I am lending After such 
fcarlul storms as I have seen in my life I 
have cpme to a haven than which a better 
and safer one can never be God is mv 
haven My life as long as it is spared 
I will de\ ote to His service He helping 
me Farewell ray boy May Gad prosper 

^ When be had said that he left him and 
walked away with hurried steps and was 
quickly gone After this lie was never 
more seen m Handragram nor e\er heard 
of again 


Translated by 
Tub Snd 
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CAMEOS FROM JAPAN 

By E. E. Speight. 


( Kanazawa , Japan ) 


I 


Baby. 


O thou who foldest thine untanght hands 
in adoration before the Eternal 
j Beanty, blessed be thy baby years. 
k All thou art and all thou doest cometh 
from the deep, the unremembered 
past. 

* In what fierce age did thy enduring heart 
shape its first moan of prayer ? 

In what forest sanctuary did thy first 
blessing rise to the Giver ol sleep 
and another day’s wonder? 

Blessed be thy tiny hands folded before the 
Eternal Beauty. 

All thou art and all thou doest abideth for 
ever in the deep of the Unknown. 

In what last glory shall thy faithful heart 
come to its inheritance? 

At what starry shrine shalt thou see His 
eyes who ever watcheth over thee? 

O thou who foldest thine untaught hands 
in adoration before the Eternal 
Beauty, blessed be tby baby years. 


The nearest girl sat knee to knee with him, 
on a thwart, playing on a mellow 
pipe old Japanese airs. 

Her fingers were near bis face, but she 
heeded him not, playing on like a 
happy shepherd.boy. 

So the boat slid over the shallow river, 
poled by a wbite-robe'd yonth of 
sternly noble features. 

And as I stood on the burning sands 

watching them, they sailed into a 
landscape of shimmering, ripening 
wealth, —rich green of waving rice, 
with the river running into a 
wonderland of trees and half-hidden 
villages; while beyond lay a city 
sweltering and flashing in midsum- 
mer heat, and far away purple 
mountains dimly looming through 
shifting banks of cloud and mist. 

My friend shaded his eyes to watch me, ls 
I stood in the wellnigb unbearable 
sunlight. He waved his hand often, 
and I saw his kindly smile to the 
last. 


II. 

TnE Wormwood Gatherers. 

His little wooden sandals stand among 
^ the clusters of young grass on the 

/ river bank. 

W’ith his mother he is searching the 
s channelled holms for the first shoots 
61 pale wormwood, to mingle with 
- ^ their soft rice dough. 

He is very quiet and full of wonder and . 
resolve, as be listens to the talcs of 
old heroes she is telling him. 

And who knows whether this may not be 
be for whom the world is waiting? 
For whom those myriads have been lost 
in slaughter that be should stand 
forth in the light? 

. hi. 

y, My Friend. 

He sat in the bows of a boat full of girls in 
' brightly coloured summit robes. 

SOVfc-5 .• . - 


IV. 

A Daughter of Japan. 

Dwelling among the mountain cl iflj, she 
hears all day and night the noise of 
snowy waterfalls. 

But she knows naught of the craft and 

At the rising of the sun her eyes dwell upon 
the mystery of trees that have their 
crests in the blue of heaven. 

But the learning of hooks is not hers. 

Children she tears, and herbs of hcaln g 

can she swiftly find ; her store-house 
is the stay of her husband. 

But she has no garment save the coarse 
web of her own w caving. 

Her heart is a treasury of comfort at d 
sweet thoughts and she loves nil 
things that live. 

For the storms and the harvests have been 
her teachers, and the stars or d the 
flowers her guardian angels. 
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V 

Nippon.to 

I licld an ancient sword of Japan in ray 
hands, in deepest wonder 

As I looked along the keen blade, I knew 
myself on a dizzy mountain ridge of 
pure snow, under the dazzling blue 
of heaven 

Far down m the misty valleys on either 
side I heard a sound as of hammers 
beating swiftly and irresistibly, and 
sullen cries as of evil spirits daunted 

aad ia retreat 

. VI 

TnE Old Barrow 

I saw men building a funeral mound in a 
deep forest above a wide plain that 
ran to the sea 

pdi^ w .wftee.U»/tug'.tiitf oveniuid -nrugih Jump 
stones from the river bed and the 
walls of the grave inclined inwards 
to a grey slab that sealed the tomb 

An overseer m black and veil ow robes, with 
a black Shinto hat, was standing 
apart, watching them with stem, 
umnoving features,— a strangely 
Assyrian figure 

But there was no sound, neither oflaugh 
ter nor of talk, no grating of tool 
on stone, for this was three hundred 
years ago 

They little knew that they were raising 
this mound to he a resting place m 
the dim future for a stranger who 
should remember their toil and give 
a glad thought to their memory, as 
he lay among the osmunda and the 
brake fern and the mould of centu 
ties, listening with indescribable joy 
to the ceaseless grinding of the semi* 
and the music of the wind in the top 
most boughs of the pines 

vn 

One Life 

All the work of his hands was an offering 
to Them that are unseen 
As the rain pierces the \ alley haze, as the 
stream winds atnong the mossy 
rocks, as swallows weave their flight, 
as red leaves fall to the frozen road, 
—such was the living beauty of his 
toil 

* Cicala. 
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As the harvest moon above the autumn 
— hills, as the welling forth of cool 
waters, as the wind upon a high 
bridge, or the laughter of children,— 
such was the large joy of his soul 
As tender words that lingerra the memory, 
as the footprints of little birds by the 
margin of the waves, as the echo 
of a deep, old monastery bell, and as 
the scent of lovers' primroses, — such 
was the delight he left the world 
And They, who need the death of no man, 
smiled upon the sacrifice • 

VIII ' 

The Young Soldiers 
The moat round our old castle is full of 
salt green grass 

Long since the water wandered away to 
the sea beyond those shimmering 
daaef 

Morning and evening ring the bugles over 
the happy city 

In the dawn light they march out, our < 
sturdy, sunburnt lads, to their hard 
play on strand and mountain and 
, highway 

Towards night they come steadily tramp- 
ing home, hot and weary, to their 
rest in the cool, wide levels of the 
old castle grounds 

And they see again the visions of their 
fighting forefathers,— dream of battle 
that shall glorify their land. 

IX 

Tw o Spirits 

ta a classroom of first year students there 
he on a desk a notebook, a text of 
old Chinese classics, and a copy of 
The Death of Tmtagtks 
As I turn over the leaves of this fast I find 
one passage underlined with red 
pencil, — these few words 1 

“A bird that flew', a leaf that trembled, a 
rose that opened,— these were events 
to me ” 

And I feel suddenly glad at the drawing 
together of these two spirits, the 
poet of Flanders and the student of 
Japan 

X ' 

Tns Temple Fawns 

The dappled fawns are not afraid ol the 
laughing maidens who draw up 
their flowery robes and wade 
through the pools on the beach * 
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Untroubled they watch the gambols of the 
s '* clamouring boys who race along the 
sandy levels, bow in band. 

They move among the swarthy henchmen 
who stand gazing across the low 
tidetoyon far mountains balflost 
in morning mist. 

And they come to the call of that lordly 
, leader of men who is passing with 
slow and solemn gait beneath those 
^ huge trees, that towering torn’ * of 
mystery set up for them to enter 
who sail on the rising waves unto 
this holy island. 

XI. 

Reverie. 

My dear friend, roused by a strange sound, 
stood up and listened. It was sweet, 
nnd so faint that it could scarcely 
be heard. 

Soon the ringing of a little bell became 
clearer, and two young priests, 
barefooted nnd in black gowns, 
came along the highway. 

Namu Amida Butsit \Namu Amida Butsu ' 
He felt a sudden happiness, and release 
. from all his burdens 
The white face of the venerable mountain 
Iwozen appeared before him, and a 
procession of old cherry trees. 

A mighty power was dissolving the world 
into beauty. 

The clear stream of the Asano sang at his 
feet. 

He wandered as a wind along the hank, 
gazing at the dusty city with no 
thought, no trouble in his soul. 
jTben when beliad climbed a hill, a won- 
* drous view cleared all the mid-space 
between him and the great ocean. 

He stood there dreaming, until there came 
two horsemen and swept away all 
his memories. 

How happy I should be, he thought, if I 
could find a world older than love or 
tears. 


XII. 

Tnn Old Garden*. 

-Wine-red is the cool shade of the old 
garden ; centuries ago these gnarled 
nnd writhing trees were born. 

A, Suddenly the lowly clustering azaleas have 
* burst into snowy bloom. 

• i Entrance to the prccrcta of a shrine » 


Between the stepping-stones the fresh moss 
lies in thousands of green dots, each 
the promise of a world of delight. 

In the evening stillness only the voice of 
the stream is heard, as it moves 
like a burnished dragon through 
the far-borne rocks. 

Spiders are spinning their airy bridges 
across the quivering pools. 

But in a comer where the first shadow of 
night has fallen he the first thoughts 
of sorrow,— flowers of the scarlet 
camellia, like temple chalices shat- 
tered and strewn afield after a cost- 
ly sacrifice. 

XIII. 

Confessions 

My Japanese comrades told me the things 
they like best They are these. 

A twilight mountain when the birds and 
the dew take their places for the 
night. 

The man who shows unconsciously that he 
has the same interests as myself. 

The sunlight which comes into the room - 
through a fantastically 9haped # * 
window, after a long, dark or’ 
melancholy day. 

To tell an interesting story to some little 
girls seven or eight years old. 

To read a book in a room of a house which 
is situated on a cliff 

Children and old men, because they have 
innocent souls. J 

A starry night, for my elder sister passed 
away on such a night, and it 
reminds me of her. 

To hear a ballad which a horseman is sing- 
ing in a golden forest on an autumn 
evening. 

XIV. 

The Last class 

For three years we toiled together, 

discovering springs of laughter and 
tears along our hard road. 

In the fierce storms of winter they came 
from their cold lodging an'd poured 
forth their pity for suffering souls. 

The summer sun filled them with hope os 
they lay on the cool sward beneath 
the blossoming trees. 

Stern were they in their self control, 

sparing m their praise and blame. 

In the house of memory lay their riches ; 
no glamonr of the future marred 
their innocence. 
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And lor the easing of men's lives they go 
forth into the world 

XV 

The Goldfinches 

Ye come from afar, tittle golden winged 
pair, and bring great honour into 
our winter saddened garden 

Sudden was your coratag as the April 

sunhgnt, wondrous your knowledge 
of the way 

Flashing m the pools, curving through the 
pmehoughs, dancing ou the margin 
of the last snow,— what joy ye flash 
around 1 


Far have ye travelled, from the southern 
palm islands 

Far have ye to go, to the misty strands of 
the lonely north 

Rest here awhile, and free onr thoughts 
Irora their prison 

This moment, in this our garden, keen is 
the delight of our meeting 

For we, too, have travelled a Jong road, 
and still have far to go 

So far have we come that we remember 
not the starting 

Into the dark we pass on, and the road 
hath no ending that we know. 

But happy were we could we lighten our 
rest with such revels as yours. 


COURTESY— "MANNERS MAKYTH MAN” 


want of it the fellow" is, of 
* ” course, a trite saying , but how 
often do we forget its purport nnd mean 
mg conducting ourselves in our everyday 
de dings with our neighbours and our ac 
quaintances and even with strangers ' What 
is this “Worth" of Pope’s worth without 
good breeding and minus polite manners ? 
in the course of his Convocation speech, 
delivered at the Town Hnll on the 
6th January, 1917, His Excellency Lord 
Chelmsford in his capacity as Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University addressing the 
graduates said 

• For you the task Is a harder one Your uoiver 
lily is slill young and though yon hare had distin 
gnished ataraoi in the past and you hare them in the 
present your trad {too is yet not one of centuries 
On your shoulders then 1 es the responsibility of 
moulding the tradition «h ch is to be handed on It 
was not for nothing that the great educational states 
man, William of Wykeham, Race as the motto of his 

K eat school, Winchester 500 years ago— Manners 
akythMau’ Manners not in the superficial sense 
ol to-day, but in the older sterner sense of the Latin 
mores, character He did not lease to his successors 
to evolve the note which his school should strike He 
struck it once and for all time and subsequent genera 
lions base bowed bef ire his prescience, and marvelled 
at his insight into the heart of all education And 
yon with the innate Imagination of your race can 
v sual>se this objective lot yourselves more quickty 
than w e of a ttrstrrn stock I have no doubt then 
that you will accept this first objective of your uni- 
Vets ty life " ■> 

David Hume unting on the subject m 


tbe penultimate section of his essay on 
“An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of 
Morals' , says 

As the mutual shocks tq Society, and tbe oppo- 
sitions of the interest and aelflove, have constrained 
mankind to establish the laws of justice . in order to 
preserve the advantages of mutual assistance and 
protection in like manner, the eternal contrarieties 
in company of men's pnde and self-conceit, have in 
traduced the rales of Good Manners or Politeness , In 
order to fac htate the intercourse of minds and au 

undisturbed commerce and conversation ~ 

Continuing, Hume writes * 

• There is a Af soner a grace, an ease a gentleness, 
an 1 know not what, which some men possets above 
others, which is very different from nterna) beauty 
and comeliness and which, however, catches our 
affection almost as suddenly and powerfully .. It pre 
va Is In our estimation of characters and forms no 
inconsiderable part of personal merit. This class 

o i accomplishments, therefore most be trusted entire- \ 
ly to the blind but sure testimony of taste and sentt- " 
merit , and must be considered as a part of ethics, 
left by natare to baffle all tbe pnde of philosophy 
and make her sensible of her narrow boundaries and 
slender acquisitions 

* We approve of another because of his wit polite- 
ness modesty, or any agreeable qua! ty which he 
possesses although he be not of our acquaintance, 
nor has ever given us entertainment by means of these 
accomplishments. The idea which we form of tbeir 
eflect on h s acquaintance has an agreeable influence 
on our Imagination and gives the stntiment of ap- 
probation This principle enters into all the jodg 
nients which we form concerning manners and char 
actrrs. ' 

Opinions, however, seem to be much 
divided on that weighty question— What 
constitutes a gentleman? There arc, indeed, 
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as we find, f*w points more frequently agi 
tated m social life , and unfortunately, 
though there is no dearth of codes of so xal 
conduct, individuals often essentially differ 
jn their estimated th“coraparativeunport 
ance of each No Blackstone has made a 
digest of its laws, common and statute, to 
the test of which every character can be 
summoned , and in consequence there is 
often a wide, even a ridiculous variety in 
the alleged evidences of gentility Ask one 
person, — say your laundress whose services 
are so useful and indispensable to the 
society, — how she would distinguish a gen 
tterann, and her reply will invariably 
be, — by the exquisite texture and snowy 
whiteness of his linen” , ask another, 
anil it will perhaps be, "by the kid 
and the boot while a third will, m 
all probability tel! you, that complex 
ion and deportment are infallible mdi 
ces to good breeding and gentility There 
are others again who think to discover the 
secret by a strict observance of the appltca 
tions and uses of certain important mstru 
ments in modern Europ*an civilisation— 
the fork, and more especially the knife— 
m the handling of n Inch, they a\ er, there 
is a magical touch knowa only to gentle 
men It is said of a worthy who sagely 
observed that to break bread with one s 
meat was a sure mark of a gentleman * 
Passing from individuals to sections of 
the community, we still come across dis 
cordant notes as to what constitutes a 
gentleman The \ otanes of fashion strenu 
ously hold that a man s lineage, and the 
blood that courses through hts vem9, at 
once stamp on him the superiority by 
which he may easily be distinguished from 
his fellows, while another class, mostly 
composed of the parvenus, the minions 
y of wealth, believe that it is only gold— gold 
' f which is "yellow and bright, and hard and 
cold” — which tan alone make the gentle 
man * If the word "gentleman” ts to be 
thu« defined and thus confused and con 
fined, out with it from oar voca 
bulary , or let us use it only as a 
name, conferring no more honour on its 
owner than that of "Diamond”, Newton’s 
famous dog I L“t us ha\e and treat with 
due respect and true regard nature’s ans 
toe racy, wherever found — the good and 
' the great , not artificial titles or accidental 
J circurastancials , for not one of these things 
nor all of them pat together, make a. gen tie 
man , the principles of the character of a 


true gentleman he deeper, and a much 
more scrutinising analysis cm alone dis- 
cover them, always bearing in mind the 
oftquoted but often misinterpreted lines— s 
‘ vvhen Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was then a gentleman ? ” 

My subject leads me another way, yet 
there is a connection between gentility and 
courtesy that may have warranted this 
exordium Courtesv is th“ characteristic 
feature of a true gentleman , it does not 
absolutely- constitute, but it chiefly dis 
tinguishis him What then is this courtesy 
of which we sp-ak and hear so much 7 If 
consists not in conformity to any set of 
rules but we must rather regard the habi- 
tude of the mind, the spirit of the heart 
Selfishness is alien to it , its simple but 
beautiful motto is “in honour preferring 
one another ” It, therefore, cheerfully sac- 
rifices its own to the convenience of an 
other, and w ith all due self respect, lays 
itself out for his happiness He that is 
most courteous will be the least selfish 
Generosity and good nature are insepar- 
able from real courtesy It is not a thing 
of highways and holidays, but a garment 
that must ever be worn and can never be 
castoff, it seeks not opportunities fonts 
development in unusual times and situ- 
ations, but is unceasingly active in the 
ordinary and not unoften trifling inci _ 
dents of everyday life Courtesy is a social 
virtue, and its special study is to learn 
what is most agreeable to another Hence 
it cannot plainly be imbibed from the 
precepts of a wait re de danse Circnm 
stances so alter cases that what at 
one moment may be the very "pink 
of propriety,” will at another be 
highly op*n to objection There are 
persons however, who are apt to lose, 
sight of this fact altogether, they treaa * 
upon a beaten track and it is not an easy 
task to turn them away from it Others 
there are who will never permit any atten- 
tions bung paid to themselves, while they 
will heap them upon you, but strenuously 
resist any attempt on your part to return 
the compliment, do they ever remember that 
it is often a greater pleasure to give than 
to receive ? There are others again who act 
in a similar manner though fcom diSerent 
points of view such, to nse a sensuous 
illustration, if you hand them a plate of 
good things at table, imagine that your 
.own wants suggested the act, and imme 
d lately sewing it, signify to you to help 
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yourself! With more than Cicero's vclic 
mcnce we may justly exclaim,— “0 tem 
porn, O morci /" A seeming net of courtesy 
may eventually prove unfortunate It ts 
not merely good but intelligent intention 
that is wanted , lor the blunders of good 
natured ignorance mny much and do 
frequently annoy and cause offence A 
story is told of an officer, who had recently 
lost Ins leg on the Somme, going to tea 
w ith a lady vv hose little girl had been care- 
fully instructed that it was not polite to 
notice the loss The child was introduced 
to the officer, but when shaking hands did 
so with face averted Her mother was 
puzzled at this curious behaviour, and her 
wonder was increased when the little 
girl fetched her Noah’s Ark and solemnly 
took out one animal after another and 
broke off a leg from each one Then 
she remarked quietly to herself, with a 
side glance at the officer • ‘'Useless things, 
legs !” This, of course, is childish and 
overdoing the thing in a manner ridicu 
lous , for he that would be truly courteous 
must cultivate discriminating talents and 
generous sensibilities,— should make himself 
acquainted with the feelings of others, and 
rigidly do wbat he then codccivcs is most 
likely to conduce to their happiness 
Courtesy, in faet, results from the right 


appreciation of our relations to one an 
other. Such relations have two modes of 
development— intercourse and association, 
and in these twin branches it 1ms a 
field of action 

Briefly, then, “it is virtue, gentlemen, 
yea, virtue, ’’as put by Lilly, “that maketh 
gentlemen , that maketh the poor rich, flic 
subject n king, the low-born noble, the 
deformed beautiful These things tieither 
the whirling wheel of fortune can over- 
turn nor the deceitful cavillings of 
worldlings separate, neither sickness 
abate, nor age abolish ” In short, we 
must not for a moment lose sight of 
the fact that our happiness depends 
principally upon ourselves, and on the 
goodness and badness of our disposi- 
tions— that is to say, an our being virtu 
ous or vicious Bacon says “Goodness 
I call the habit, and goodness of nature, 
the inclination This, of all virtues and 
dignities of the mind, is the greatest, being 
the character of the Deity , and without it, 
man is busy, mischiev ous, vv retelied thing, 
no better than a vermin ” Tar be it from 
roe, however, to dogmatise further,— 

“I only speak right on 

To tell you nil what yourselves do 

know ” 

Raichakan Mukerjea 


MR MONTAGU AND OUR DUTY 


M R Montagu is coming out to India to 
confabulate with (1) the Govern 
roent, (2) representative bodies, and 
(3) others The Government of India is a 
thoroughly organised body, with infinite 
ramifications, and has at its command 
expert knowledge and all the materials 
for making out a case The public bodies 
of India, headed by the Indian National 
Congress and the Moslem League are not 
go efficiently organised, and suficr from 
the great* disadvantage that the political 
leaders unlike the members of the Govern 
ment of India, work for love, do not meet 
often, and cannot devote their whole time 
to the business The ‘others’ probably 
include representativ e men of different 
communities, and they, as -we know, are 


an uncertain body, whose views are not 
always based on sound political know- 
ledge, and many of them are likely to be 
m a peculiar degree susceptible to the in 
Alienee of the powers that be in framing 
their opinions for Mr Montagu’s con 
sumption It is therefore necessary that 
we snould try to settle our plan of com- 
paign at this critical juncture 

The vast mass of evidence recently 
collected by the Public Services Commis 
sion, and the use which has been mnde of 
it in the Commission’s report, clearly 
proves, if any proof were needed, thit 
a heterogeneous collection of opinions, 
representing conflicting interests, seldom 
serves any useful purpose, for it can be 
turned to any use and cited in support of 
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any set of preconceived theories Three 
lessons are to be derived irom a careful 
perusal of the Commission’s report which 
it is most important for us to remember 
and profit by They are (1) the absolute 
necessity, on the part of the poputar 
leaders, to speak out the truth, and nothing 
but the truth, if they want to make an 
impression , (2) the bureaucracy is firmly 
determined to hold fast to all the advan 
tages they possess, and to clamour for 
more, (3) the immense waste of energy, 
and the proportionate meagrene^s of 
achievement, which results, in our case, 
from an inadequate coordination of aims 
and methods We shall examine these 
three points senatim with a view to 
indicate our duty at the present moment 
As to the first point Plain, naked, 
honest truth, with no mental reservations 
actuated by the desire to be fair to your 
adversary or to gam a reputation for 
moderation and sobriety, is wnat is want 
ed, and what counts Any faltering, any 
giving away of your case from a spirit of 
compromise, is bound to introduce a fatal 
weakness in your chain of arguments of 
w hich the utmost advantage w ill be taken 
by jour opponents, for which the whole 
country will itave to repent at leisure 
This, no doubt, is the consideration which 
induced Mr Justice Rahim to write a 
separate minority report instead of record 
mg a mere dissentient minute, as was done 
by some other members of the Commission, 
and the result is that his report has a 
moral value all its own, and will always 
be consulted by Indians and foreigners 
alike as the true exposition of the Indian 
oint of view To put your case at the 
lghest, morally speaking, that you are 
capable of, in others words, honesty 
m politics as elsewhere, is always the 
r best policy It prevents those in whose 
li w\ds the decision lies from judging 
your case from any mere makeshift stand 
point of expediency, and compels them 
to examine the \nlidity of your first 
principles, and if these be right, the 
authorities cannot, for very shame, bring 
the discusion down to a lower plane on 
vague and uncertain grounds of pohey 
without betraying their hand The type 
of men who are needed as onr spokesmen 
| before Mr Montagu are not those professed 
J politicians who arc above all votaries of 
expediency nnd who are anxious to win 
certificates from official nnd non official 


Anglo Indians for so called “moderation,” 
“reasonableness,” “sanity” and “impartial 
itj ”, they must be sober thinkers who 
weigh their words and yet think it con 
temptible to make compromises with their 
conscience It is men of this stamp who, 
we hope, are meant by ‘others’ in Mr 
Montagu’s pronouncement, for it is only 
opinion emanating from such persons that 
is really worth having That pronounce- 
ment, in the. opinion of the Viceroy, “is a 
landmark in the constitutional history of 
India,” as * it points to a goal ahead 
Whether it is a landmark or not will de- 
pend v ery much on the steps which are 
now taken for “the progressive realisation 
of responsible government in India ” With 
a view to determine w hat these steps are 
to be, the Viceroy has invited the Indian 
leaders to examine the problems which 
confront us “from the standpoint of what 
is judicious, w hat is practicable, and above 
all what is right ” (the italics are ours) 
Since Mr Montagu has declared that “the 
British Government and the Governnent of 
India on whom the responsibility lies for 
the welfare and advancement of the Indian 
peoples must be the judges of the time and 
the measure of each advance,” the sole 
duty of ‘ that great unofficial India, now 
stirring into fuller political consciousness" 
(to quote the Viceroy again) “at this 
great epoch of our national evolution,” js 
to examine the problems from the stand- 
point of what is right, and from that 
stand point alone As for what is judici 
ous and what is practicable, it is for the 
British Government and the Government" 
of India who reserve to themselves tfa^ 
right to judge the time and measure of each 
advance, to come to their own conclusions; 
the people having been hy official declara- 
tion excluded from participation in that 
decision, questions of policy or practical 
difficulty weed not deter them from giving 
fall expression to wlmt they think to be 
nglit Perhaps it will be found that in a 
long view what is right is after all the 
most judici ous and the most expedient, so 
that the Government of India and the 
British Government will have the best 
assistance from the Indian leaders, for 
whose co-operation the Viceroy earnestly 
appeals, if they confine themselves ex- 
clusively to what is right, instead of mak- 
ing unwarranted excursions into those for- 
bidden regions formally reserved for the 
practical administrators of the Executive 
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Government The Indian members of the 
Executive Councils, as part of the Govern 
meat, will of course have their say on the 
practical and the judicious aspects of the 
changes proposed by the public, bat having 
regard to the fact that too lively a con 
sciousness of those aspects has always in 
the past been allowed to override the just 
claims of the people, it will be their duty 
to try to curb the propensity of their 
civilian colleagues to make too much of 
them fhe Viceroy’s speech shows that he 
places the justice of our demands above 
all other considerations of expediency, and 
he would not want any cooperation not 
based on an absolutely unfettered regard 
lor what is nght 

AS to the second point The Congress 
and the Moslem League have formulated 
their views, and the memorandum of the 
nineteen members of the ImpenalCouncil.of 
which the Congress-dim League scheme is 
an elaboration, is also before the Secretarj 
of State It is needless to go over the same 
ground, nor is it possible to do so within 
the space at our command But the sugges 
tions made by them are divisible into two 
parts, namely, rights which we must have, 
and changes in the machinery of govern 
ment necessary to secure us in the enjoy- 
ment of those rights We shaft try to fix 
the attention of our readers on one or two 
points under the second of these heads 
which have been dealt with in the above 
schemes, and which seem to us to be all 
important A careful and prolonged study 
of Indian political problems has convinced 
us that bo long ns the State and the Cm! 
Service in India remain synonymous ns 
they are now, all reforms are bound to 
prove in the end as empty of substance as 
Dead sea apples The poison tooth of the 
bureaucracy must be drawn, ns advocated 
long ago by Sir Henry Cotton, and this 
must be laid down as the sine qua non 
of all other reforms To do this, three 
things are immediately required (1) The 
India Coanetl'thc headquarters of sun-dned 
bureaucrats, must be abolished, for, in the 
words of Mr. Montagu himself, "the whole 
system of the India Office is designed eo 
prevent control by the House of Commons 
‘for fear that there might be too advanced 
a Secretary of State ” (2) The English 
members of the Executive Councils roust 
not be drawn from the ranks of the Civil 
Service, but from among men trained 
in the public life of England. In other 


words, as m all other civilised countnes.the 
permanent officials must not be allow 
ed to dictate the policy of the Govern 
ment as well as carry it into execu 
tion (3) The Secretaries to the various 
Governments, who are invariably mem- 
bers of the Civil Service, should not have 
the large anomalous powers now vested in 
them of approaching the Executive Head of 
the Government direct over the beads of 
the members of the Council or of pressing 
their own views before the full Council when 
opposed to those of their official chiefs 
These little known but very important 
powers give them a control over the policy 
of the Government even though nominally 
they are outside it, and tend very mater- 
ially to curb the independence of the mem 
bers of the Government Unless and until 
these three adjective reforms are introduc- 
ed, all substantnc reforms which we are 
trying for will prove almost futile, and the 
domination of the bureaucracy, of the 
forces of darkness anti reaction, of power, 
ful vested interests, of organised opposi- 
tion to liberal principles, of the spirit of 
centralised departmentalism, absorbed in 
the contemplation of its awn perfection 
nnd determined to fight tooth and nail 
the encroachment of progressive ideas and 
the influx of new light, will continue to 
frustrate the best 2nd plans of Mr 
Montagu, as they have frustrated those 
of Loras Kipon and Morl»y As Sir 
William Wedderbum says "The com- 
plaint is not against the men, but against 
the system, which has placed them in a 
false position, making them masters where 
they should be seryants An Jmpenum in 
Impeno has thus been created, at Simla , 
so that the permanent Civil Service, a pri- 
vileged foreign bodv, with professional 
interests adverse to Indian aspirations, 
dominates the administration, and inter- 
venes, as a non conducting medium, 
between the goodwill of the British demo 
cracy nnd the reasonable claims of the 
Indian people ” The bureaucracy have 
now learnt their part well, and are profuse 
m giving utterance to liberal maxims 
They know that this much, by way ol 
concession, is demanded by the Time- 
^P' 1 }* the bureaucracy cannot for- 
get their vested interests, and so they are 
ever apt to dense new ways and means to 
prevent those maxims from being practi- 
cally effective— witness the Islington Com 
mission, which, originally intended to 
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.widen the field of Indian employment ,in 
the, higher branches of the administration, 
ended,, first t and i .foremost, , by making 
farther .liberal - provision^ for the Civil 
'Service. *j„ ( n ^ -i q j 
“, f As to the third point: What splits and 
raptures and divisions in the. camp may 
dp,‘ is ^al^eady becoming manifest. If the 
recehf fiasco, in the Congress. Reception 
Confmitteein ‘Calcutta proves anything, 
it proves the strength of feeliog in the 
Country in favour ,of |ihe, election of Mrs. 
Besant as President of the next Congress^ 
and to read it in any other light would be 
to misread the signs of the times. We are 
not speaking of such divisions here. We 
refer .to the meetings reported to have 
been held in various parts of India, 
Southerp India especially, by some men 
belonging to, the “non-Brahman’* castes, 
.to the depressed communities, and some 
Indian Christians, .Zemindars, Mahome- 
tans, and the like. AH these sectional 
agitations, however .they may have 
originated, seem to have only one object 
in view— to decry the movement in favour 
bf Home Rule. Even Mr„GokhaVs incom- 
plete and hastily drawn up political testa- 
ment has’been resurrected from the limbo 
bf oblivion with a view to draw a red 
herripg across the track of the country’? 
political progress. The forces of reaction 
are evidently, at work,, and are being 
employed to turn back the' inrushing tide 
for mere temporary and questionable sec- 
tional gains. Our political history during 
the last few decades is replete with in-_ 
stances of failure courted by ourselves in' 
the effort to promote sectional advance- 
ment — failure not only of the larger inter- 
ests of the country, but also of those very 
communal interests for the sake of which 
\\ e were so ready to sacrifice the greater 
' good of the nation. Yet' we have not 
learnt our lesson, or having learnt it, are 
ready to forget it at the first touch of 
outside pressure. It is easy to understand 
who stands to gain by these suicidal 
moves which trade on our uarrow-selfish- 
pesS And render us blind ,to the national 
welfare. There is . no truth more self- 
evideht than this,' that if the country ,as aj 
whole gains self-government, the beneficent 
influence of such a radical transformation 
will infuse a new vitality into every pore 
1 of the body-politic, and the nation as .'a' 
whole will be nplifted pm a plane. where all 
our thoughts and activities will be govern- 
51 ^- 6 ' 


ed solely by .the'- desire of national .well* 
being! which, includes" the 'well-being df 
every part of it. It behoves us .therefore 
Sternly to repress all such dissipation -!of 
energy as is involved - in mere sectional 
movements, and to. combine .to present ra 
bold and united front. ‘United, wej standy 
divided we fall,? Our thinkers '-and- public 
men should lose do time in.layifig tfaeic 
heads together, and devising ’the best 
means of presenting our united demands 
before Mr. Montagu, and of formulating 
them in as closely- reasoned a form as pos-' 
sible, supporting the whole scheme? by 
statistics, figures and extracts from bltte- 
books and other reliable documents,* and 
by arguments drawn from the constitdo 
tional history of nations.' so (thatLour 
presentation of the case may not^suflerin. 
comparison with those of our adversaries- 
and may, in every .way, be worthy of a 
great and united nation, which knows its 
mind and is capable of giving the' fullest 
expression to -it. Special' (Sessions. and; 
committee meetings „,should,i'bei held, for.r 
which the ensuing Dusserah vacation , will 
furnish a- favourable opportunity in this 
part of India. At -the same /time those, 
representatives' of the landed laristocracy 
and other special interests who nare fhkely, 
to be (consulted by Mr. Montagu shonld be 
patriotic enough not tq play . into, .the^ 
.hands of our enemies < by repeating , things 
which .they know will please the bureau- 
cracy, for in this m imentous epoch) of our.) 
country’s history th?y should .remember? 
the_sacred trust reposed on them by their 
mother-land, whose call they should 
honour even if they be not chosen repre- 
sentatives % 

One word more, and we have done. The 
Viceroy has said that, lndiaas will be 
employed in larger numbers in the higher 
branches of the public service in order to 
give them training in administration. Mr. 
Montagu has laid down the polfcy of “in--* 
creasing the association pf Indians in every' 
branch of the administration”. If-this be 
their <object, the recommendations of the 
Public Services [Commission must be.com-> 
pletely ignored and they must make a fresh 
starts \Ye.alI know bow essential, it Is to 
employ Indians ia the higher. branches of ’ 
district, administration, . if the • nation’s 
character is to be built up from the founda- 
tions. Pawning, flattery, grovelling obse- 
quiousness, is the prevailing atmosphere ia 
the districts in . intercourse ..between , the 
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English officials and Indians The fact 
that everywhere Indians arc as a rule 
‘subordinates' is humiliating enough , bat 
when the consciousness that tbc official 
superior is also a member of a close corpo- 
ration and belongs to the ruling race is 
added to the sense of subordination, the 
divinity that hedges m the high district 
official becomes almost intolerable, and 
the cons que nee is that even the best -men 
of the district can scarcely hold up their 
bends before bjnj as man to man Again, 
being a foreigner, the English official is 
mote liable to be influenced by interested 
self seekers u hose characters they are 
unable to judge This introduces an element 
oi uncertainty in his dealings w ith the cdu 
catcd men of his district which precludes 
all effective cooperation The result is that 
while the European official goes on draw 
ing his fat salary and inditing long winded 
reports and the educated and sclfrespcct 
ing Indian sulks in his tent, the public 
life of the country suffers an irreparable 
loss— all Of which could be avoided by the 
appointment of Indians in district charges 
Mr Montagu m his Mesopotamian 
Debate speech said ' I sec the great self 
governing Dominions and Provinces of 
India organised and coordinated with the 
great PnncipaUties-the existing pnncipah 
-ties and perhaps new ones— not one great 
*Home Rule country, but a series of self 
governing provinces and principalities 
federated into one central Government' 
We shall not quarrel over words and shall, 


for the nonce, accept Mr Montagu’s ideal 
of a federated and self governing India 
But let us not forget that m the coming 
rceonst ruction of scHgorerning principal! 
ties, all Bengali speaking peoples are to be 
united nndcr one provincial government 
The partition of Bengal has l«ecn honallcd, 
but all Bengal has not been united In 
Bihnr and Chota Nagpur on the west, and 
ib Assam on the cast, there are extensive 
tracts where the population is mostly 
Bengal/ These outlying tracts should 
be brought into the fold and the new 
province formed on a linguistic basis In 
cases of doubt, a plebiscite may be taken, 
nrtd the _ views of the people of the 
affected trncts ascertained The same will 
perhaps be demanded by the Afarhatfas 
and others whose homogeneity has been 
artificially sundered by their being placed 
under dfflerent provincial governments 
All such claims of racial reunion should 
be sympathetically considered when the 
provinces are-thrown into the crucible to 
emerge into self governing states under 
a central federal Government, as outlined 
by Mr Montagu He will not need to 
be reminded that one of the mam objects 
of Italy joining in the present war is to 
reunite Italia Irredenta— unredeemed Italy 
Here a9 on the broader question of self 
government, we cannot fight lor one set 
of principles in Europe and apply another 
set of principles in India 

X. 


the SOUNDS OF BENGALI 


F OR some time past I hare been endea 
vounng with the kind assistance of 
Mr Daniel Jones, the well known 
teacher of Phonetics in the University of 
London to make a fairly full and accurate 
recotfd in phonetic script of the character 
isfic sound? of the Bengali language I 
am -now tempted to communicate the re 
suits such as they are, to readers of the 
Modem .Review, in the hope of getting 
from them suggestions and corrections 
In the following notes Ido not use the 
phonetic script, now so universally em 


ployed in the discussion of questions of 
phonology I doubt if the press of the 
Modern Review possesses the requisite 
types or if its readers are as yet familiar ; 
with ‘them That however matters little 
to readers in Bengal since they are fanu 
i j ' e soun fis themselves Besides 

l shall endeavour to show that our ow® 
Bengali is to all intents, itself a 

Sufficiently accurate record of sound for S 
purposes of discussion 1 

As we all know, the Bengali language, 
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in addition to the tad-bbaras which it has 
taken from its parent Prakrit, has also 
freely borrowed an enormous number of 
tat-samas (chiefly nouns, verbal or other) 
straight out of Sanskrit. But, as we all 
also know, these iat-samas are uot-pro- 
nonnced as in Sanskrit. Our pronuncia- 
tion of them is affected by two circum- 
stances, "both of great interest from the 
point of view of the student of phonetics: 
(1) The syllabic pronunciation of both 
Vowels and consonants is, like that of the 
other great modern languages of India, 
Prakritic rather than Sanskritic. (2) Ben- 
ali, like French in Europe, has as its 
ominant audible quality, a phrase-atcent 
of duration (not a stress-accent). This 
accent falls normally on the first syllable 
of a phrase, (in French it falls normally on 
the last syllable), xhe remaining syllables 
being enunciated rapidly and briefly. This 
circumstance, as I shall presently try to 
show, has affected the syllabic pronuncia- 
tion of the language. As an example, take 
any longish word which is common . to 
Hindi and Bengali and pronounce it in a 
Hindi ’and Bengali sentence respectively. 
In each case, you will find that the domi- 
nant accent is one of duration rather than 
of force (thereby differing from the accents 
of German, English, Dutch, &c.). Butin 
the case of Hindi the accent is a fixed 
word-accent, always falling on the same 
syllable. In Bengali, a word only takes an 
accent when it begins a phrase. (In what 
follows, 1 use the word “phrase” to mean 
several words' rapidly pronounced to- 
gether, as in French arid Bengali ). ; ~ 

Take, foy instance, the word CSt’fVH I 
Compare its sound in the two. phrases 
and CTPfipfrc. 

’Mil ^ftsl I 

Now let me say that our Bengali alpha- 
bet has, like that of all modern and living 
languages, though not to so great an 
extent as most, become both redundant 
and defective. That is inevitable in the 
case of nil languages like the great literary 
languages of Europe and India, which 
employ a borrowed vocabulary to 
which they inevitably apply the phonetic 
habits of the superseded speech. In fact, 
the main interest of current pronunciation, 
in India and Europe alike, lies in the fact 
’ that it may give us some clue to this super- 
seded and usually forgotten fcpeech. In - 
vocabulary’, its rum and decay is common- 


ly complete. In French, the number^ of 
surviving Celtic words is extraordinarily 
small ; not more than thirty or s 10 at most. 
In Bengali, the number of indigenous 
words recorded ifi dictionaries is equally 
limited, though others may still be heard 
in common speech, especially m districts 
like Sylhet and Chittagong. Here is a rifcb 
and unworked subject of investigation to 
which I draw attention in passing. But 
this is not the matter with which I am 
now trying to deal. It is a matter not 
easily set forth without the assistance of 
phonetic script, I must pray for the- 
patience and* forbearance of my readers if 
my exposition seems a little laborious and 
protracted. ( 1 

First, then, our alphabet is obviously ' 
redundant. Take the case of the consoa* 
ants alone. The three symbols w, % and s, 
express the same sound when they precede 
vowels. The difference between Jf, $ and ? 
is imperceptible to the ear, I find, of a 
trained phonetician, ^ and 'srs:^ ^ hpve 
the same sound. has ci'me to have the ' 
sound of^tj — , 'ST—, 'J— ,5?— are now res*, 
pectively^t— , , '5— and s? or«5f I will ’ 

not multiplyinstances. They are familiar 
to all students ol the phonetics of, Prakrit, , 
and of the modern languages, oi Ipdia,’ 
their descendants The point to note,, as 
I shall presently show, is that these 
changes of consonantal pronunciation 
have also affected the vowel sounds accom- 
panying them _ t , 

Let me here note, in passing, that we , 
haieone or two symbols which are not 
commonly recognised as such. We possess, 
for instance, a W, represented hy the 
symbol vs? as in 1 Which' 'reminds 
me of another familiar instance of redund- 
ancy. We have the two symbols s? and 3 
to represent the sound of English J. This, 
however, is a peculiarity common to all 
the modem languages of India and Eufope. 
Whether we ought on that account to 
adopt a system of “simplified spelling” is ’ 
a moot point which has led to much spill- 
ing of ink. In Bengali, the need for such a 
change is much less evident than in the 
case of such a language' as English, which ’ 
contains such remarkable survivals of, fob f 
gotten pronunciation as “though,” 
“plough,” “tough,” “cough.” The syllabiC * 
(Prakritic ?) pronunciation of Bengali can 
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at least be reduced to rule, and to tlmt ex 
tent is trply phonetic In fact, the spelling 
now commonly used in famih ir corres 
ppndcnee tn Bengali is approximately a 
correct record of spoken sound Whether 
it should be substituted generally for con 
vcnttona,l spelling is a dtllkult question 
not suited for discussion by the* most 
kindly intentioncd foreigner 

Bet us now consider the sound of the 
Bengali vowels Here, (is in the case oft 
growing and vigorous languages, there is 
deficiency rather than Redundancy I or 
instance $ has at least three diflcrcnt 
sounds as any mat! may 'sec by carefully 
pronouncing the words (1) fa 4, fiqpi, nut/ 
(4) fTE), 3ft fefa , (3) f*tt &.e These 
differences are intelligible and easily 
acquired, but 1 am not sUre that they cnii 
be reduced to rule On this poirit, I should 
be g|ad to have tlic opimqn of experts on 
the spot Similarly the pronunciation of ^ 
’flu varig? between a and af^s 
A still more remarkable example is the; 
double value given to l Compare the 
sound^ of <4 in CSW.aod in cW l So far, 

I confess, I have not been able to discover 
any rule underlying this difference, and , 
muH admit ’’that btgirfmfrs m learning 
Behghlt wbuld welcome tlu. use of symbols 
to lnduiatc the two (or three?) sounds, 
c»J ' , , 

recorded by us-’fl* i J 

There is, however, a wholt class of 
vowel sounds which are absolutely 

regular, and deserve careful study These 
are modifications of thq normal sound of 
nnd^Ttt respectively in contact 
with certain groups of consonants vybich 
have themselves undergone a process of 
change When these consonantal groups 
occur as ujifiah, they influence the tallow-, y 
ing^or^, when they occur as medials t 
(in the middle of a word) they aflect the 
preceding or '*Jl | Instedil of elaborately 
discussing these very interesting changes, 
obvidusly borrowed hi slightly 'altered id 
the-borrowing) from tbe parent Prakrit, 

I will merely set forth examples Let it be 
noted that, id these cases, no phonetician 
would employ (he symbols conventionally 
used Hut since tlic change is absolutely 
regular and a/nays occurs when tbe same 


groups of consonants precede or follow 
or “ 51 , the conventional spelling is, }t< f jct 
if not in appearance corrccily pJwneUc 
It will be noticed that what is pro- 
nounced in all the follow ing ca«cs is w J 
a A duplicated con sonant-vy Inch afTect s the 
pronunciation of the preceding or follow 

mg’sttW or respectn cly Tor in« 

tance, 1 we write hut prdnouncc, or try 
to pronouucc, 3TTC1 ot *f* Asa matter 
of fact; the vowdl sound in the first syllable 
is not that of <*m 3 blit that represented in 


who has been so good ns to come to pufj 

SESST ft Al ^ noticed that^n] 
initial compound which is pro 

nounccd as a reduplicated or reinforced con 
sonant aflects the sound of the following^ 
^5 oh < «5Trt3, whereas fetich a comp fiilnd, 
consonant occuring in the middle of a 
vvonl alters tbe sound of the preceding, 
■sppta or ■eft’Fta I ■» 

(U Vft* after v, <SJ, % etc 1 ‘ j 

src5t, ’^1, iff*, 3J«fl, 3I3?t3, 

nvz,^, srs 1 , fc’lsrel, ■?{%, vspr, fov 

®fr$ i ( *, 

(2) 'sWS after if, etc 

ift'l'l, iftS, 1Tt«, ®f5, *I*T, i fowl'll, 

njpn 1 , 1 3K 5 !, s 5ii 1 T, ■sstf®, »t^ 

API, 'srolt’^ 3'T‘t), 'ifNlf, ! 7t3, 

fWpl / r 

(3) before *f, <11, '51, etc 

'3^13 ’PIT i ' s ptf ^3], T3 *S1, 

•rift ^ “(311. J ToJ, *l*f, z-iTj CTtifT, OT*I, 
wt, 'W, HCfl, ( J 

(4) ''srprt* befpRe T, 5>, qj, etc, , ' 

VPn 'slip, ’FrtT, ^1, 3t*fT 

3t* WT, iftir ^tfetfl, 

4W, I "" 1 t ( 

Here, it will be seen, is a notable varia- 
tion trom the orthodox pronunciation o* 
words borrowed from ^Sanskrit The ■ 
change in the consonantal sounds is not 
peculiar to Bengali and can be traced to 
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the parent Prakrit.'’ As to the correspond- 
ing vowel changes, i am not so sure Per- 
haps! some reader of the Modern Review 
will note on this point. > 

What are we to say, then, as to the rules . 
of Sandhi as applied to Bengali. Is it, as 
a phonetic fact, true that in 

Bengali ? Is it true that that 

'sr-j-ig—'Q ? I suppose we must say that as 
a strict phonetic fact ^ (as pronounced in 
Bengali) would not assimilate with to 
v produce's. But we can at least sayth&t 
^the spelling of words taken as tntsamas 
from Sanskrit is attended by perfectly ^ 
regular pronunciation. It is tru,e that -f-S, 
ought ^o produce, the sound ot 'owh’in 
English *how’> It does not do so in modern. 
Bengali, -but becomes something like 0“ . 
But it always produces that result, and, 
* the symbol has a definitesound attached 
to it. 

I should r like to say something about 
the phrasal accerftuation of Bengali, but 
perhaps that, deserves a separ&td study" 
especially with reference to its effect on 
Bengali, metre. Let me merely State this 
theorem for more competent students to 
work out. The unit of pronunciation in 
Bengali as in French, is the phrase, not the 
word. Each phrase of several words 
rapidly butdistinctly pronqunced together 
has an initial accent ot duration, which 
may (and no doubt is 1 ) also attended by 
a ( change of pitch-acceKt. .The. re^ul^is 
that Bengali ,v^rse is, like French iverse, 
“syllabic” verse, jn which the is* the < 
or Syllable* each verse' consisting of a' 
fixe<f lumber of syllables. ‘ The casuca ,is 
followed Yin French it is preceded and an-, 
nounbed )‘ by a prolonged syllable, i.'e., the 
syllable which.carries the phrasal accent of. 
duration. J 

. 'jlfthis acco^it of Bengali phrasal accent 
is Cbrrect, what is its" origin ? "Bengali'does 
not seem to share it with the cognate Hindi 
of adjacent Bihar. Is it a 1 surf ival from 
the language which 1 ' Was' spoken in Bengal 
before Hinduism or Buddhism brought a 
Prakrit and ^Sanskrit* vocabulary into the 
country* i Is it, lor example, a Dravidian 
survival, >or borrowed' from some shch 
TibetOiBurniese language - ns that ol the 1 
Koches of Kuch-Bihar } That is a question' 
which might be answered (not conclusively. 
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perhaps} by actual experiment and compa- 
rison. There we to* 'India ‘have annadvann 
tage’ovirr studedts of European language^.’ 
Hi Europe -the Prdkrits^have practically, 
.obliterated the old indigenous tongues. _ In 
India many still survive and can be studied. 

I can promise anyone who works at the 
Tibeto-Burmese dialects of, for instance, 
Hill Tippera, or the Garo Hills, or Mani- 
pur, with still distinct traces of “aggluti- 
nation” surviving in.them, a very interes- 
ting experience;’ I ’have sometimes been 
tempted to believe that the long strings of 
conjunctive participles, which are used with 
' 'such remarkably expressive effect iu 
Bengali, are • the result of disintegrated^ 
agglutinative verbs. In Kachari, a language’ 
akm td that of Hill Tippera, this change 
abtually Oteurs You can still use a’ verb 
composed of many agglutinate monosylla- 
bles (singularly like the monosyllabic roots 
of Bengali verbs), or you can add.a parti- 
cipial termination" to each of these m 0 n 6 -{ 
syllabic roots and^jet a string of partici- 
ples. It is possible" too that i here wemdy 5 
find the origiU of our own Bengali ^‘jingle” 
for, reduplicate form's, such as C5t*f^ 
Hta'% &c. * , *iv k| 

I must apologise for an obviously 'in- 1 , 
adequate treatmertt of a d Ifficul t “and com- 
plicated subject, and for a perhaps tdo 1 
positive and dogmatic statement of it/. But 
I hope it will be evident that" my $oIe ‘object’ 
is to Suggest rather than to solve a problem* 
Which .'can only be effectually ^hafiflledbyj 
those to whom "the language'bp^been" 
familiar from childhobd. Sir Rabindranath, 
Tagore has admitted, in hjs “^^"..thqt.* 
he didmot realise, until he began trying to’ 
teach Bengali tb a >1 oreigner, ~ho w far from) 
phonetic Bengali spelling is. 1 What I'ventare- 
to suggest is, that behind apparent’ irregu-? 
larity is a substantial and easily- recognisa-* 
ble uniformity which can be ’reduced ito 
rule, i To th* native speaker, such a. rule' is - 
unnecessary, for practical purposes.' - But 
all disinterested study of any of the facts of 
human life is a valaable ’discipline ^of, the 
mind, which, attempted in the right spirit, S 
is truly scientific. Bankim used to complain! 
that modem Hinduism 1 has grown Unscien- 
tific and unpractical.' Perhaps the easiest 
and most promising remedy is to study the 
facts oflanguage, accessible tou3 all, in a 
scientific spirit. ‘To this -matter, as to all 
subjects of enquiry, the old proverb applies 
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•gpti siFrt vz'\ Yes, but li all the mums in themselves valuable, and valuable too as 
nre conscientious!/ striving to ascertain the basis of further investigation 
the actual facts, in the end we shall have Cambridge J D Anderson' 

certainty and agreement, results which ore June, 1017, 


THE POETRY OF SAROJINI N'AIDU 

A CRITICAL APPRECIATION 
By James II Colsiks 


T UB almost simultaneous reception 
within the pale of English literature 
of two poets, Indian hy ancestry and 
birth, and acutely Indian in conscious 
purpose — Sarojini Naidu and Rabindranath 
Tagore— is an event that offers a fascinat- 
ing challenge to the student of literature 
Thechallenge is capable, however, of only 
a partial acceptance its full implications 
and significance remain for the disclosure 
of the future One special circumstance m 
each case makes a complete study at 
rwesent impossible the chanting sage of 
Bengal is probably— only probably— 
beyond the period of his greatest utterance, 
but only a portion of f his vast work has 
heen put into English rye have, on the 
other hand, the complete expression of the 
Deccan Songstress but it is premature to 
regard it a? her utmost There is, however, 
a more 'radical difference between them 
the work of Rabindranath, as it appears m 
English, is a translation, albeit done by 
the poet himself, and its title of poetry m 
the accepted technical sense is a courtesy 
title given in recognition of an invincible 
spirit that sifts theessenccof poetry through 
tne medium of rhythmic prose Sarojmi s 
work is English poetry in form and diction 
and, as an art, subject to all the laws and 
ordinances of that particular common 
instrument for the expression of individual 
souls 

If, however, we have still to wait for 
Sarojinis complete expression, there is 
beneath our hand sufficient work in quanh 
ty and kind to justify on a larger scale 
than a mere hook review a study of her 
development to the point indicated in her 
w book, ‘ The Broken Wing , which 
recently been published by William 
tieincmann of London 1 ba\ e to confess 


that this book has disappointed me It 
docs not add, except in quantity, to the 
poetess' revelation it goes no deeper and 
no higher than anything in her two previ 
ous books In one respect, that is, m its 
preoccupation with love, it appears to go 
off into a cul-de-sac , and in the pursuit of 
this particular phase of her art, she some- 
times achieves something that is perilously 
like insincerity, and an emotional un- 
tidiness that too often knocks her art to 
pieces For example, in “The Time of 
Roses”, she cries, 

Put me id a ihiW of roiea 
Drown me in a *r ne of roica 
Bind me on a pyre of roic* 

Born me In a fire of rotes. 

Crown me with the rose of lore 
It may be too much to expect sequence 
in so abandoned a mood, but the mind 
sees something unworthy of good art, or 
even Of common sense, m burning a person 
after they ard drowned, not to mention 
the difficulty of crowning a person who 
has been already reduced to ashes This 
is bad enough in the matter of technique, 
but the emotional fault goes deeper still 
m a song, “If yon were dead,"” an expres 
sion of love so devoted that the singer 
wishes to die with the object of her affec- 
tion Two excellent lines, purely Indian, 
and in the manner of the earlier Sarojmi, 
are these 


For I fe >i hke a burning yeil 
Tbat keeps our yearning souls apart. 

They are followed by four lines in 
sim Iar key, hut of less power , but the 
S ? n iL fa, J? 1 ? t ? language and thought 
of the English ballad of the middle and 
late \ictonan era of agnosticism relieved 
by sentimentality, an attitude foreign to 
Indian genius, and even in sharp contra 
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diction, as we ' shall ' see, to the truer 
expression, of the poetess’ real view of life 
and death : 

- If you were dead I shonld not weep— 

How sweetly would onr hearts unite 
In a dim, undivided deep. 

Locked in death's deep and narrow night. 

1 '' Mach nonsense •’iS written in Western 

literary criticism about the relationship 
between art and philosophy ; hut the fact 
remains that' violence 1 done to a poet’s 
philosophy -will show 'itself in the poet’s 
art. Our poetess has flung herself into an 
emotional exaggeration that obscures the 
,clear vision of the spirit, and shejiaysthe 
penalty in positive ugliness in “The 
Pilgrim”, in which slain deer aretaken as 
'‘love’s blood-offering” ; atid in “Devo- 
tion” — • 1 

Take my flesh and feed yonr dog3 il yoa choose. 

2 Water yonr garden trees with my blood if yon will 

Keats truly said that poetry shottld 
surprise by a 'fine excess. Bat there is a 
wide difference between an excess that 
makes itself felt'in all phases of the poet’s 
consciousness, and an cxcessfreaess that 
expands one phase at the expense of 
others. 'The most indulgent criticism 
could hardly call such lines as I have 
quoted “fine” in the Keatsian sense; and 
it is not improbable that their redundant 
excessiveness is the complementary cause 
of such impoverishment of thought and 
figure as we find in, 

Waken, 0 mother f thy children implore thee. 

Who kneel in thy presence to serve and 
r 1- . adore thee • 

j The night is nflnsh with a dream of the morrow. 

„ Why still dost thon sleep in thy bondage , 

, of sorrow 7 

• Awaken and sever the woes that enthral u», ' 

And hallow onr bands for the triumphs 

a that call ns. 

^ Whose hearts are thy home and thy shield 

1 and thine altar. ’ ! 

There is not anatom of cerebral stuff ia 
the lines : they are exclusively rhetorical, 
and in the ramtity tumtity measure of the 
poorest English minor poetry. They have 
the characteristic inconsistency of suCh 
verse, in which some kind of sentimental 
emotion takes the place of the backward 
and, forward vision that links idea to idea ; 
for they call on ,the mother, (that is, 
India,) to awaken and set the caller,- 
. (that is the people of India) free from their 
owes, while the caller professes to be the 
mother’s shield. There is something very 
ineffective in a mother in a “bondage of 


sorrow” and her childr^q bound in woes 
that enthral them. • 11 1 '* " ' • id 

When we place alongside IsUeh ill-done 
work, lines like these— “In 'Salutation '-to 
My Father’s Spirit” — * i 

O splendid dreamer in a dreamless age, * 3 > 

Whose deep alchemkr' wisdom rcctineiled ‘ 1 
Time's changing message with tbe tin defiled , 

Calm vision of thy Yedic heritage .. . m .. j 

and other lines that we shall quote later* 
we are 'moved to wish that the poetess 
would turn her attention -deliberately, to 
some theme that would call out her own 
“Vedic heritage” of wisdom and song. 
We 1 are pernickety persons, we lovers of 
poetry, and we are disturbed when the 
beloved shows herself worse than her test. 
For our comfort we hang on to poems like 
“The ’Pearl,” which is as precious as its 
subject ; to>“Ashoka Blossoms” that defies 
analysis as the true lyric should ; to’ “June 
Sunset” in its'beanfifnl simplicity r < r* i 

A brown quail cries from the tamarisk Dashes.'- ’ 1 

A balbal ealli from the cassia plume. 

And thro* the wet earth the gentian pashes 1( 
Her spikes of silvery bloom. , ' , 

Where’er the foot of the bright shower passes 1 

Fragrant and fresh delights unfold i • . ”i 

The wild fawns feed on the scented grasses, i 
Wild bees on the cactus-gold...... 

The min'd turns also to many an. arrest- 
ing phrase in interpretation'ob Indian life 
andnature”such as the temple bqllsi > ,t,j 

Whose' urgent voices wreck the sky . . . »* i > 

Or j ’ 11 m 

The earth is ashme like annmming blrd’r wiog,^ r 1 
And the skv like a kingfisher’s feather, -n j *<»' 
To get the full flavour of the last two 
lines, some acquaintance with Ihdiah at- 
mosphere, with its amazing variety or vivid 
colours, is necessary • indeed, all through 
Sorojim’s work there are mariy lines' of 
"JaksaAa. ^ha^.-VKasS-'CR.- 

mam unnfled treasuries to readers Unac- 
quainted with .the East : for example,' > 

Were greatness mint, beloved, I would ofler 
Such radiant gifts of glory and of fame, * > 

Like camphor and like curds, to pour and proffer 
Before love’s bright and sacrificial flame. , j 
To the untravelled Western reader, 
“camphor” as a figure of speech will carry 
queer shades of meaning built up out of 
clothing and moths ; and “curds” will be 
flavorous only of dining rooms or convales- 
cence. But one who has shared the offering 
of the substance of life to some Power of 
the inner worlds, or who , has passed his 
hands through the smoke from . camphor, 
that bums to nothing in token of the parti- 
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npnnt 8 desire to be last m the flame of the 
I) rune, will find through such figures an 
entrance to the strongest place m the life of 
India, tbe place of religious devotion and 
the perpetual Presence j 

It is five years since Mrs Nmdu s previ 
ous book was published— ‘ The Hud of 
Time ‘ 1912 In prefacing the volume 
Mr Edmund Gosse declared that there 
was nothing » or almost nothing in the 
matured work of the author which the 
severest criticism Could call in question 
This is quite true up to that point and as 
we-hav^e performed the not very ogre cable 
fcntical dharma ol pointing Out the subse- 
quent development of *he almqst noj 
thing we can now tUtn to the full enjoy i 
ment oi the feast al song which the poetess 
of the Dcccan has given to ns in her fust 
two bflokS The Golden Threshold 'lpOl, 
and “the Bitil of Time u Ij 

In his preface Mr Gosse recounts how 
he induced the young Sarojim to scrap all 
her early imitations of English Verse* and 
urged her to give some revelation of the 
heart of India, some Sincere and penetrat 
mg analysis of native passion of the pnn 
ciples of antique rel gion and of such mys 
tenous intimation* as stirred the soul -ot 
the East long before the West bad begun 
to dreatn that, it had a, soul J So far haw 
ever our poetess has not fi}Jfili$d all her 
counsellors request she has not given 
analyses of passion or r-1 gion but she 
has given something that the future may 
not consider less valuable passion 
linked to all life not merely to one of its 
phases , religion in action not merely m, 
theory Xtr Gosse speaks of her astoni 
shing advantage of approaching the ta$k 
o£ interpretation from inside the magic 
circle, although armed with a technlcdj 
skill that has been cultivated with deto 
tion outside of it Let us Consider her 
work in these two aspects as Indian add 
as literature 

We have already observed the escape ot 
India through phrases and figures of 
speech Here are a couple pi ore 
\Vhy should l wake the jewelled lords 
W ttf offer nfcs ur v«w» 

Who wear the glory of your lore 
L Sec a jewel oo py brows 

a reference to the Festival of Serpents , 
and t6 the nbtton (Which may he a fact for 
fiugiit I khbw) that the lung cobra 
cafnesf la gem In his -forehead She* has 
ahother poem directly on the same phase of 


India s religious life, without the littmar 
deflection of; flic foregoing , , 

Sw It are je as slrto s and soundless Mtbt 4** 
fall 

Subtle as the 1 gl tnlnp Bod splendid B« the Sint 
Serrs are ye and symbol* pf the sucVnt * !ec« 
Where I fe and death and sorrow arid testasy are 
one 

T1 e Inst two lines form a clue to Hindi 
polytheism and mdicdte the grasp ■ofth 
spiritual unity behind the symbols lackio; 
which slavery ' to the symbol— whicl 
is the only real idolatry-ms inevitable 
The hissing cPcct oflthe sibilants id ead 
line is noticeable 

Besides these and many other bo to say 
accidental revelations of India Airs £laidt 
lias givcirns a senes of deliberate presenta 
tions of phases of Indian life that hart 
come under her eye and touched her lifeart 
and not the leAst successful are those that 
try to do no more than catch the simplest 
fancies or emotions of familiar scenes 
Palanquin Bearers for cr-implei rests on 
no more substantial basts than the liken 
mg of a Indy ta a palanquin to a flower 
a hjrd a star a beam of light and a tear 
there is not a thought in it it is without 
the slightest suspicion of literature , yet 
its charm js instantaneous and -complete 
Dirge -so \ lyidly depresses the sorfoyv of 
bereavement that a recent English pntic 
mistook it as indicating that the poetess 
wps a widow i 

Indeed m this latter respect, that is in 
her expression of the feminine side of Indian 
life our poetess brings us up tat times 
against a threatened discussion of the prob- 
lem of sex in poetry We have to concede 
to her as much freedom to sing of human 
love from the woman s side as the poets 
have from the mans side ^Butthereisa 
deeper aspect pf the matter an enlarge 
ment of consciousness beV(md mere sex 
which 6tnkes poetry from the b a st expres 
sions pflove and without which so-called 
love poems are merely poems about love 
In the case of most masculine love poetry 
there is an idealization of the object wb cb 
though in lrqmcal contradiction to the 
facts of the marriage tie is capable of 
influencing an adjustment of the facts 
nearer to the heart s desire 1 But th s is 
not the case with much pf Mrs Naidus 
love poetry We hare already touched on 
one aspect of it in Devotion Let ns 
take another example The Feast , 

Ht rg no scented Iotas- wreath i . 

■s klopn awakened dew -caressed 
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LotCi tbro’i memory's age long dream 
% Sweeter shal} my wild heart rest <i. i i 
, WitljjQttt (footprints oij my breast- — 

Were this jnothing more than -a mood of 
the poetess we might accept it into memo- 
ry, as we accept Dante Gabrielle Rosetti’s 
love sonnets, as delightful — and impossible. 
In ,the t case of Mrs. Nnidn’s poem just 
quoted, .this is not so : it is a reflection of 
the whole attitude and custom of Hindu 
Society in relation to tts womanhood ; and 
the above stanza, despite its delicate beau- 
ty— or, rather, perhaps the more insidious-* 
ly because of its beauty — is a menace to the 
fature of India, because of its perpetuation 
} of thej'^door-mat” attitude of womanhood, 
w^ich is at the root of India's present 
state of degeneracy through not only its 
direct enslavement of womanhood, but 
through its indirect emasculation of man- 
hood, and the stultification of action for 
national freedom through the possession 
of. a bad conscience as regards their own 
womankind. 

It is curions to observe that while, in 
both her private and public life, Mrs. Naidn 
lias broken away from the bonds of cus- 
tom, by marrying outside her caste, and by 

appearing on public, platforms, she reflects 

in her poetry the derivative and dependent 
habit of womanhood that masculine domi- 
nation has sentimentalised into a virtue: 
\n he^ life she is plain feminist, but in her 
poetry she remains incorrigibly feminine: 
she sings, so far as Indian womanhood is 
concerned, the India that is, while she her- 
self has passed on into the India that is to 
be. It is not often in literature that an 
artist is in front of his or- her vision: bat 
i it is safest to leave the artistic implications 
of the circumstance for the fuller Alumina- 
tion of future volumes. 

- It is in such poems as those just referred 
I -to that we find those flaws of structure 
and expression which suggest a not quite 
authentic inspiration, a mood worked up 
till it becomes hectic and unbalanced ; but 
when she touches the gfreat impersonalities 
she discloses a fine power of phrase, a clear 
energy of thought, a luminosity and 
reserve that reach the level of mastery, 
buch qualities are seen in the verses ad- 
dressed To a Buddha Seated on a Lotus." 

* With i fatile hands we seek to gam * 

Our inaccessible desire, 

I -< Diviner summits to attain, , - , 

With faith that sinks and feet that tire ; , 

But nought shall conquer or control 
The heavenward hunger of our soul 

52^-7 


The end, illusive and Afar, ' 

Still lures ns with its beckoning flight, ’ ‘ 1 

And all pur mortal moments arc i 
A session of the infinite. t | 

There you have /the poetess rejoicing in 
the Shelleyan stretch of "inaccessible 
desire” and "heavenward hunger” ; and 
there you have the Indian, poetess, singing 
ostensibly of the Buddha, yet throwing 
the whole philosophy of the Vedanta into 
the last two lines, i > / 

There is another poerai of Mrs. Naidu’s 
that here.challenges attention as a fitting 
link between this brief consideration of her 
work as Indian and a glance at hen work 
as literature. It is "Leili", and it is tin 
" The Golden Threshold". The first stanza 
paints a typically Indian evening, with 
fireflies, parrots, sunset, and suggestions 
of the untamed life of nature, all in* an 
atmosphere of stillaess. Then she sings : . 

A caste mark on the azure brows of heaven. 

The golden moon burns, sacred, solemn, bright.) 

The winds are dancing in the lorest temple, , «. 

And swooning nt the holy feet of night. 

Hush 1 in the silence mystic voices sing. 

And make the gods their incense offering. 

The immediate parallelism' of elements 
in nature and in Hindu religious observ- 
ance recalls the similar— and yet how 
temperamentally add racially different- 
method of Francis Thompson ' in* his 
“Orient Ode", in which the pageant of 
sunrise and the ritnal of Catholic worship 
appear to be identical : 

Lo ! in the sanctuaned East, ‘ ’ 

Day, a dedicated priest, 

In ail his robes pontifical expressed-.. . 

and so on through detail after detail. The 
symbolism in Mrs. Naidu’s poem of the 
dancing winds ns devotees in the temple of 
nature must surely stand among the fine 
things ofliterature ; still, good as it is it 
is poor in comparison with the splendidly 
daring piece of anthropomorphosis of the 
first two lines. The figuring of the moon 
as a caste-mark on the forehead of heaven 
is in itself a unique achievement of the 
imagination in poetry in the English 
language. It lifts India to the literary 
heavens : it threatens the throne of Diand 
of the classics ; it releases Luna from the 
work of asylum-keeper, and gives her 1 
instead the office of remembrancer ''to 
Earth that the Divine is imprinted on the J 
open face of Nature. And how miraculous- 5 
ly the artist makes articulate the seer, ahd ‘ 
reinforces vision by utterance 1 State the ! 
matter directly ana simply, and as a figure 
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of speech : "The moon bums (Me) n caste- 
mark on the brow of heaven," and the 
meaning remains, but it is reduced to thin 
fancy. Now re-read the Original \ ismliic 
•the i images in succession— caste mark, 
,brows of heaven, moon * note the immense 
fconvittion that the abscnci of "like" gives, 
'lilting the lines from cold symbolism to the 
Jevcl of imaginative thith tlmt is the home 
of the myths of all races *, and yon have 
come within hailing distance of the-secrct 
poetry. But that is not quite all The 
•pattern, oi which Stevenson apeaks in "The 
Art of Writing", is there, and is not less 
remarkable for its inclusion than for its 
omission j but a detail of the pattern takes 
jus a step nc-trcr the secret "The two 
words "golden moon” arc a perfectly 
simple statement of the burnished yellow 
of the rising moon in certain states of the 
atmosphere Put it thus "The moon Is 
the colour of gold," and it is true, but the 
truth depends on an act of memory , the 
-moon herself is not present to the eye of 
the mind But Sarojmi’s moon, through 
the very juxtaposition of the big vowels 
oh, and oo stands out ardent and palpit- 
ant, and makes the word "bum", which is 
false m fact as the moon only reflects, the 
one inevitable word to satisfy the imagin- 
ation. We sec the same effect in 
Thompson’s lines which I have quoted, 
where, in the midst of a congregation of 
slender vowels, the priest enters m all the 
rotund importance of oh, aw, ah in "robes 
pontifical *’ Something is added to the 
effect of Sarojmi’s lines by the adverbs 
“sacred, solemn”, ungrammatical though 
they be, by having their terminations 
docked— but the effect passes, unfortunate- 
ly, into a pale anticlimax in * bright", a 
bttle unnecessary dab of phosphorescence 
beside the golden burning moon It is 
said ^bat Sarojmi in her youth had dreams 
of becoming an Indian Keats In this 
particular item she has out-Keatsed her 
ideal , for yvhile his "gibbous moon" 
means convexity, it has to reach the mind 
by way of the dictionary it means, but 
does not create the spherical orb that 
Sarojinj , swings ,on a phrase into the 
firmament of the imagination. 

Jt will take more evidence than is at 
present at our disposal, to enable »us to 
decide whether or not we should have a 
grudge against our poetess for not giving 
more of the_joy of 6uch a combination 
af truth, imagination, and qrt I do not 
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think her "enste mark" is accidental* I 
think it is integral to her genius, and per 
manent , I think also that the emotional 
strain ol much of her work, and ft certain 
restriction of method, are also Integra!, 
but temporary. The passage of 1 years will 
subdue flame to a steady glow, and bring 
rcsenc winch is power ia plate of exces- 
sivcncss which leads to exhaustion But 
m the matter of her restricted method, it 
is fairly certain that deliberate effort is 
needed if Bhc is to escape from ruts into 
which she tends to run This tendency 
appeared early. "Indian Weavers” in 
"The Golden Threshold" weave (1) a 
Childs’ robe, (2) n marriage veil, (3) a 
funeral shroud Com Grinders tell of 
(l)n mouse, (2) a deer, (3) a bride, each 
of whom has lost her "lord" All through 
her three books wc come across this habit 
of taking three aspects Of a subject, and 
placing them in sequence, mainly without 
any vital unity, and hardly eier with tiny 
imaginative accumulation Still, despite 
the mannerism, Mrs Natdu has given us 
two haunting lyrics, both in “The Bird of 
Time" My first contact with Mrs Natdti’s 
poetry was through hearing "The Song of 
Kadha the Milkmaid” recited by a young 
Oxford man I shall Dever forget the 
mantnc effect of the devotee’s repetition of 
"Govmda” as she earned her curds, her 
pots, and her gifts to the 6hrine of Mathura 
The other is • Guerdon," with its three re- 
frains, “For me, O my master, the rapture 
of love 1 the rapture of truth I the 
rapture of song fhe objective may vary, 

but the rapture remains It is not in the 
poetess to live at a lower degree , and in 
this particular case her energy has given 
us a song of the higher Kama that will 
take its place among the lyrical classics 
The poem justifies the method i a its own 
case, but not for general application Her 
metneal skill is capable of great variety 
She gives us a specimen of Bengali metre 
reproduced in Engljsh^ 

Where the golden glowing 

Champalc bnda arc blowing 

By tbe iwittly flowing atreama 

Now, when day ia dying. 

There are fairies flying * 

Scattenog a cloud of dreamt < 

Each line, save the last, has two a!* 
literatives, and these with the repeated 
O in the first line, and the inter linear , 
rhyme of "flowing" in the third line, pro- 
duce a haunting chime of bells and voices. 
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'These things are, of course, the mere' 
mechanics of poetry ; still they contribute 
a v^ry large element to the total effect, and 
'may have a reflexive influence on the 
subtler elements for good or ill. In the 
matter of the thing said, as distinct from 
how it is said, we find the brain and the 
heart challenged by vibrant utterances 
from h will and an imagination that must 
surely triumph over recalcitrant emotion. 
Take a couple of examples of terse gnomic 
expression : 1 ' 

To-<fay that seems so long, so strange, so bitter. 

Will soon be some forgotten yesterday 

r That* is an oft-sung truth stated with 
melodious and memorable newness It is 
the passive aspect of 

Let ns'rise, O my heart, let os gather the dreamy. 

that remain 

We shall conquer the sorrow oflife with the sorrow 

In these two pairs of lines there is the 
acute touch of -sorrow and struggle. Those 
who know something of the heroic battle 
* that Mrs. Naidu has waged against 
physical debility know that she sings of 
what she has lived. She does not glo^h 
the facts of existence. She gives this 
message to her children : 

. Till ye hare battled with great ghefs and fears. 

And borne the conflict of dream shattering years, 
Wounded with fierce desire and worn with strife. 
Children* ye have not Jived . for this is life 

_ At the same time, from the point of 
view of literature, we have to ask if there 
is no glimpse of hope or of faith in a poet's - 
work ; for life in literature, as in life itself, 
is positive and joyful : negation and " 
„ pessimism are rootless and without pro- 
t geoy. We have not far to go in Sarojini’s 
'poetry to find the thing of life. Up to the 
present it has eschewed the reinforcement 
^•.of the intellect : it is as delicate as 

The hope of a bride or the dream of a maiden 
, Watching the petals of gladness unfold, 

and looks toward thei 

......timid future shrinking there alone 

Beneath her marriage-veil of mysteries, 1 

{characteristic Sarojinian imagery) ; but 
xt is there. We see it— the thing of life — 
in "“At Twilight: On the way to Gol- 
conda,” where the' debris of history pro- 
vokes the question : 

i t Shall hope prevail where clamorous hate is nfe, 

V Shall sweet love prosper or high dreams have place 
; , Amid the tumult of reverberant strife 

, *Twnt ancient creeds, ’twlit race and ancient race, 

* That mars the grave, glad purposes of hie, „ ’ 

Leaving no refuge save thy succouring face ? 


Heransweris: 3 ‘ 

Quick with the sense of joy 'she iath forgone* - 
Returned my soul to beckoning joys that waif, ’ - 
Laughter of children and the lyric dawn, ,j > i 
And love’s delight profound and passionate. 

Winged dreams that blow their golden clarion, u 
And hope that conquers immemorial hate 

It is further expressed in a spring song 
entitled “Ecstasy” : - i 

Shall we In the midst of life's exquisite chorus 
Remember our gnef, , /> < r 

O heart, when the rapturous season Is o’er ns ; 

Of blossom and leal? ( itiil 

Their joy from the birds ana the streams let tis ‘ 

- - Borrbw, 

O heart ! let ns sing "Ml jy 

The years are before us for weeping and sorrow . ... 
To-day it is Spring ’ < ■ i - i t'-nt 

I do not think our poetess has any-need’ 
to borrow joy. Thesourceof it-' is - within, 
herself in her grip of the fundamental 
verities that are hers by race and,' Ibehere,’ 
realization. It is still as true' as when? 
Shelley uttered it, that “Our sweetest' songs* 
are those that tell of saddest thought”}? 
but we are entering a new era in literature? 
at any rate in literature in the -English! 
language, in which the accent and joy of 
the spint will be heard with - increasing! 
assnrance and clearness. Certain > of Jthe> 
younger poets have felt the ’first influenced 
of the approach of that era, andrtheiri 
response has been made in attempted re- 
volutions in the machinery of versification;! 
but the real revolution is from within : it! 
is a matter as much of eye as of ear, for 
-poetry is compounded of both vision and 
utterance, ana heretofore the ear of the 
' world has been confused with noises be- 
cause its eye has wandered from the Centre- 
The “sorrow of song” will be no less, but 
it will take on a new tone : it will drop 
the harshness pf frustration, the sharp- 
ness of regret : its cry will not be the cry 
of pain inflicted, which domes frqm uncoil Jp 
trolled nerves ; it wilt be the ory of tbdj 
intenser but less hurtful agony of bursting 
bonds ; the growing pains of .expanding* 
consciousness, as joyfully painful ’as ’the i 
spring, as exquisitely pregnant as the sad- - 
ness evoked by a glorious sunset which is > 
notsadness, but the call and response of! 
immortal beauty, without and within pf 
across the intervening twilight of mortal 1 
mind, i . - • > ' 

Mrs. Naidu has staked her claim in the < _ 
-new fields of poetry. Her eye is on the 
centre, and the singing circumference'of her** 
sphere will yet adjust itself 'All things are 
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possible to one wbo can sing thus of ‘'soli 
tude” — even tvith the faulty metaphor of 
gleaning a glimpse— 

Or perchance we may glean a far glimpse of the 

Infinite Bosom 

In whose glorious shadow all life It unfolded or 

furled, 

Through the luminous hours ere the lotus of dawn 
shall re blossom 

In petals of splendour to worship the Lord of the i 
world 

To anticipate that glimpse is to experi- 
ence it * to have found the place of rcconci 
liatura of beginnings and endings is to 
have touched the synthesis that is the 
genius of song 

Saroiim Naidii’s poetry belongs to the 
romantic school, but it is tbc romance that 
u its most passionate mood leaves no 
ashes , in the mouth She has lingered, like 
"Laurence Hope,” in "The Garden of 
Kama,” .but with larger eyes and a less 
heavy chm She has not become, as Mr 
Gosse says she hoped to become, “a Goethe 
or a Keats for India” , but she has succeed, 
edm becoming a far-more vital and com 
pelhng entity than a reflection sbe has 
become— Sarojtm, with her own exquisite 
qualities, and with the not les^ interesting 
defects of those qualities She has not yet 
shown signs ol the constructne genius 
of either of her ideals there is little * eleva- 
tion” in the technical sense to the edifice <5f 
her song it is an Indian bungalow with 
rooms opening off one another on the 


ground floor, not a New York sky scraper , 
but she has already added to literature 
something Keats-like in its frank hut 
perfectly pure sensuousness Except in the 
use of a few conventional words, there 13 
hardly any trace ol deni ative impulse m 
her work She wrote to Mr Arthur 
Symons long ago, "I am not a poet really. 
I have the vision and desire, but not the 
j voice ” Since then she has found increas- 
ing utterance , imagination and emotion 
interacting, sometimes separately, as ia 
“Indian Song” , sometimes, as in ' Street 
Cnes,” giwng life and its emotional accom- 
animent in a single artistic mould- It is 
ecause of the measure of unique accom- 
plishment and optimistic prophecy that 
emerges from the most searching criticism 
of-Mrs Naidu’s work that one feels a pang 
of regret to find from the daily newspaper 
that the flares of the public platform often 
lure her away from the radiance of her 
"moon enchanted estuary of dreams ” 
True, she *is out for service to India at a 
time when it is urgently needed she has 
questioned Fate as to whether she would 
finl ere she achie\ ed her destined deed of 
song or service for her country’s need, butt 
white to thoSe who cannot sing, there may- 
be a distinction between song and service, 
such song as she has sung, and is capable 
of singing is among the greatest and most 
essential gifts of service which she can 
render to her country and the world 


THE COMING REFORMS 
Bv the Hon'ble Baud Surevdranath Roy 


T HE people of India, I mean those who 
live m British India, were on the 
rr tiptoe of expectation of having a 
share m a large number of political pnvileg 
es after the termination of the war This 
expectation was encouraged by the speech 
cs and< writings of British Statesmen m 
England and in India, and by the writings 
m j some of the leading newspapers in 
England What the form of those rights 
and privileges would be was the question 
which had been agitating the minds of the 
educated community of this countty for 
the last two years We have at last got 
a gluups of w hat is to come The announce 


ment that the Secretary of State The Right 
Hon'ble Mr Montagu was coming to 
-India- cmjnled with jthe.mithncitatoaNata.t.e- 
ment of his Excellency the Viceroy m the 
Imperial Legislative Council on the 5tb 
September, have set at rest much specula- 
tion on the subject We maynot getat once 
self government in the true sense of the 
word, viz , control of the army, right to 
declare war or conclude peace, power to 
impose such taxes as the people may think 
proper Our goal may be what Abraham ^ 
Lincoln, the greatest modern American 
speaks of as Gov eminent of the people, 
for the people and by the people”, but I 
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think the “Reforms” to be introduced at 
present are only the precursors of more we 
are sure to get in the near future 

1 would say a few words about the 
Reforms in the Legislative Councils, both 
Provincial add Imperial I may say at 
the outset that for the last few years 
various schemes of reforming the admmi 
stration or rather for the gradual develop- 
ment of self government within the Empire 
on Colonial lines have been propounded 
by thoughtful men in England ana by the 
leaders of progressive thought in India 
They are certainly the legitimate dues of 
the educated and advanced communities 
in India By the Minto Morley Reforms 
we have no doubt a larger number of 
representatives in the Imperial Legislative 
Council as well as the various Provincial 
Legislative Councils of the country, we 
have been given the right of moving Resolu 
tions in the Councils, of discussing the 
Budget the right of interpellation has been 
enlarged, an Indian member has been 
appointed in the Executive Council of the 
Imperial Government as well as in each of 
the major Provincial Governments, while 
two Indians and at present three have been 
appointed in the Council of the Secretary 
of State These are no doubt valued privi 
leges but they are not sufficient to satisfy 
the ambition of the rising generation of 
the Indians The rights conferred were not 
sufficient to give the Indians a potent v oice 
in the administration of their country In 
the Provincial Legislative Councils there 
is a Finance Committee of official and non 
official members, but they are consulted 
only with reference to certain items of 
expenditure in the Budget— the Committee 
having no voice in shaping the financial 
policy of Government The now famous 
, memorandum of the 19 non official 
members of the Imperial Council suggests 
an increase in the number of members 
in the Legislative Councils of the major 
provinces to 100 It has also been 
suggested that in order to make the 
Legislative Councils really effective and the 
voice of the people felt in the Legislative 
Councils through their representatives, 
these councils should have control of the 
finances The Council should have full and 
absolute control Over such heads of expen 
i diture as Sanitation, Education, Law, 
Justice, Co operative Credit, Agriculture, 
Forest, etc ,and a definite amount be allot 
ted on these heads It has been suggested 


that tbere should be Committees of the 
House as there are in the Corporation of 
Calcutta The idea is not a bad one, for I 
think there may be Committees to deal 
with each of the abpve departments to be 
presided over by the member of the Execu- 
tive Council m charge of them We have 
similarly in the Calcutta University not 
only a Senate which is a body similar to 
that of the Legislative Council and Syndi 
cate which is the Executive Council of the 
Senate, but different Faculties or Boards 
of Studies Different Boards or Com 
mittees may be formed, each consisting 
of a small group of members both official 
and nonofficial, for each importantdepart 
ment of administration The Provincial 
Legislative Councils are to consist as at 
present of a Governor, and an Executive 
Council of 4- (four) members and a Legisla 
tive Assembly of 100 members The latter 
are to be elected by the Municipalities, 
District and Sub District or Local Boards, 
registered Graduates and Fellows of the 
Universities, the land holding classes and 
the Mahamedan community, representa 
tives of trade and commerce both Indian 
and Anglo ludian, the educated community 
having a separate electorate In the case 
of municipalities and District and Sub 
District or Local Boards, the vote of each 
member of such bodies to be counted m 
determining the election Gradually and 
within a short period of time the right of 
voting may be extended direct to the tax 
payer in each municipality and to the cess 
payer in each District and sub District 
Board with certain limitations 

It has been suggested that instead of 
giving the right of voting to the Council 
elections to Municipalities and District ind‘ 
Local Boards, the right of voting should 
be thrown open direct to the people This 
ts no doubt a good suggestion and the 
Mahamedan community have already not' 
this right But I think if the right of vot-' 
mg be thrown open to the people direct in 
addition to the qualifications to be pre 
scribed by Government under the Rules 
the voter must be literate 

I would however insist upon the candi 
date being a bona fide resident of the elec 
torate, for which he is a candidate 

Each major province should be autono 
mous, having complete charge of the m 
ternal administration of the province and 
possessing lull powers over provincial 
finance and legislation The Indian mem 
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hers of the I xeetitivc CouneiU should be 
selected from nmong the elected member* 
of the Provincial legislative Council* for n 
period of 1-vcnr* A* regard* the com tit a 
tion of the I’rovititmlJ-cgishlirc Assembly, 
J of the tnrmliers oukht to be elected nnd 4 
to t>e nominated nnl there should Iw n 
majority of elected non ofhcin! Indians in 
the Council Provision should also 1« 
made for the representation of important 
minorities nnd of specinl interests 

The Provincial Councils will hare full 
nulhority to deni with nil mnttcrsn fleeting 
the internal ndnumstrntion of the Pro- 
vince, including the power to raiseloans to 
impose nnd niter taxation The way* nnd 
means of rm«mg the necessary revenue will 
have to lie submitted to the Provincial 
legislative Council for adoption Any 
Resolution passed by the Legislative 
Assembly may lie vetoed by the Governor 
only with the unnmmous consent of the 
Executive Council Should there be a 
diflerencc of opinion among the Governor 
and the members of the Executive Council, 
the resolution will have to be scut back to 
tbe Legislative Assembly, nnd if again 
passed it will be binding on tbe Govern 
roent In ary other case the Governor in 
Council may reject'll Bills may be intro, 
duced in the Legislative Assembly with 
its consent by the non official members 
I intend now to place my suggestion 
about the Supreme Government, 1 he bead 
of the Government should be as now the 
Governor General to be sent out from 
England and an Executive Council and 
an Imperial Legislative Assembly The 
Executive Counal should consist of 
six members half of whom should be 
Indians The Indian members should 
be nppointed by the Governor General 
with the consent of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Assembly out of a panel consist, 
ing of persons recommended by the Proviu 
cial Councils in the proportion of two from 
each major Province and one from every 
minor Province The Imperial Legislative 
Assembly is to consist of 150 members as 
suggested in the memorandum of tbe nine 
teen members already referred to, three 
fourths of whom are to be non official 
elected The members are to be elected by 
the Provincial Councils and also by the 
' fellows and registered graduates of tbe 
Universities also by a certain class of rate 
payers of tbe capital cities and certain class 
of mcometax payers 


Tbe jurisdiction of the Imperial Govern 
inent most include the army and flary 
war* nnd expeditions, customs, tana 
nnd Imjierml taxation, currency and 
mint*, foreign nffnira nnd native 
states, the regulation of commerce 
nnd trndr, railways and irrigation 
famine relief nnd protective works 
public debt postot nnd telegraphic service, 
relations of the different provinces and 
adjustment of inter.proi mual relations 
nnd maintenance of direct relations with 
the Secretary of State for India I be 
Government of India should be vested with 
fitcnl autonomy It will derive Us income 
from excise, salt, customs, post office and 
telegraph, mint, railways and "ilso from 
interest nnd tributes Each province, 
however, should pay a contribution to the; 
Imperial Government whenever necessary I 
The above arrangements may continue for 
n period of 15 years and if the result of the 
experiment is satisfactory, larger rights 
nnd privileges may be conferred after the, 
said period This may constitute the first 
instalment of the Reforms It is superfluous 
to add that mere increase in the number of 
members either in the Imperial Legislative 
Council or in tbe Provincial Legislative 
Councils will mean nothing if they are not 
invested with really larger powers 

1 would suggest here one matter for 
the consideration of Government Why 
should not the enlarged Legislative 
Councils be named tbe Indian Parliament ? 
It may be that the Legislative Councils 
with tlicir extended powers may not bear 
the least resemblance to the mother of 
Parliaments The Parliament is supreme 
in the British Isles but here the govern 
ment of the country which in common 
parlance is called the bureaucracy is 
supreme , there the Government is acconn 
table to Parliament, here tbe Government 
is practically accountable to no- 
body But if it is admitted that self 
government within the Empire on 
Colomcal lines is our goal and to which 
we are gradually drifting, w hy should not c 
the new and expanded Legislative Councils 
be denominated the * Indian Parliament’ 
People may say what is m a name I say 
it means a great deal We are to have self 
government within the Empire on Colonial 
j S 7. suc , se tf government as Australia 
and Canada have got at the present 
moment We can fairly expect a 6ub 
stantial measure of self government as a 
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first instalment after . Mr. .Montagu and" 
'the Viceroy have' had • time to* put- their 
heads: together' and / to > consult public* 

' opinion u ou> /the . subject on * the spot/ 
Australia- and Canada have’ 'got their 
representative assemblies known as Parlia- 
ment. Why- should not the Legislative 
Councils in India be similarly known ? > 
'".J shall. now say a few- words 'with 
reference to the larger' employment of the 
Indians in positions of trust and respon- 
sibility: The appointment of two instead 
-of one member in the executive councils 
either of the supreme government or the 
(provincial; governments will not be very 
'much appreciated by the people if 'other 
positions -of trust and responsibility are 
not similarly thrown open to the Indians. 
The number of high offices in the country to 
which Indians have hitherto been appoint- 
ed is limited. It is admitted on all hands 
that there ought to be greater participa- 
tion pn the part of the people ,of this 
country in the government of the country— 
whether in the work of administration or 
of legislation. ' The Royal Commission on 
the, employment of the Indians to the 
public services in India has no doubt dealt 
with the question of, the employment 
of the Indians m the public Services 
but. the educated Indians, think that the 
report if acted upon will not and 
can not satisfy , tlieir legitimate aspira- 
tions. A great deal of labour has 
no doubt .been spent on the work of the 
Commission but'truth' to say ihe report is 
now 6nly okacademic interest, for if it is 
actedjipon itcan never satisfy the claims 
df the '.people of this country. It is our 
f honest conviction that Government can 
employ a' larger' 1 number of Indians to 
positions oftrusfand responsibility with-' 

. out waiting’ for any report. It requires’ho 
^.commission | to inform Government of the 
capacity of Indians for employment on a 
much ’ more extended scale to high offices 
than Government have hitherto thought fit 
to admit. I would suggest that at least half 
the number of appointments in the higher 
services ranging from membership in the 
Executive Council of the Governor General 
to the posts. of District 1 Judges and District 
Magistrates should’ be filled at 1 once by 
Indians,’ _ I mean within - a stated period, 
\ .say within the 'next 10 • or 15 'years from 
the end -of the war. This should beexclusive 
of the ■ Indians’ .now in the Covenanted 
Civil Service. Before the establishment of 


the High Court in Behar, out' of 20 judges 
in the Calcutta HighCourt, 7 were Indians,- 
that: is more than one-third, while- in 
Madras a little more than a year ago,* 
nearly half the number of High Court 
Judges were Indians. If in the - highest 
judicial tribunals in the country, .half or' 
nearly half the number of posts, could be- 
filled by Indians, it seernsvather -surprising 
that at least half the number of District 
Judgeships could not be filled by them. 
Similarly with reference to the post of the,- 
District 'Magistrate or Superintendent o£ 
Police, almost all appointments in the 
education department except probably a 
few Professorships of English literature,' 
higher Mathematics, Science and Medicine, 
maybe filled up locally. Tie -same may 
be done as regards appointments in the 
departments of Engineering, Agriculture 
or Forest service. Qualified Indians, men 
of education and character, should be, 
appointed. I think I am not wrong in’ 
saying that proper men would not be. 
wanting to fill at least half the high govern- 
ment offices or at least that this can be. 
done within the next ten or 15 years.' 
There is, I need hardly say, much discon- 
tent in the public services, because better 
qualified Indians have been placed under 
Europeans admittedly less qualified— not 
to speak of cases in which Indians of equal, 
qualifications have been placed in Superior, 
service to the Indians. Larger employment, 
of Indians in the public services means, a 
reduction in public expenditure. An educat- 
ed Indian of equal qualification to that of 
an Englishman would not. mind- taking 
a little less pay if he were only * placed , in 
the same service as the Englishman. 

I shall now deal with the question of ex- 
tension of Local Self-Government in the 
country. If reforms are to be introduced in 
the Imperial, and Provincial Legislative 
Councils, there ought to be devolution, of 
power in the. District administration as 
well. Steps should be taken to allow all 
Municipalities to have their own elected 
Chairman and also their own Commissi-j 
oners except in mill municipalities. Dis- 
trict c Boards should also be given .the 
. opportunity of electing their. Chair-;, 
man, \ specially those Districts where 
suitable men are to be found. Measures 
should also be taken to foster the .growth 
of village organisation by formation of 
what' is known as, ‘.‘Union Committees”, 
which ought to be. purely; elected bodies.' 
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“Union Committees ' or “Village Commam 
ties * are, to use the language of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, “Little Republics , the indestruc- 
tible atoms from which Lrapues were 
formed, ought to he fostered by all means 
They existed at one time in this country 
but gradually have been disappearing with 
the growth of more polished civilisation 
1 am glad to observe that since the pubh 
cation of my pamphlet in November 1915 
on Local* Sell government in Bengal, the 
Government of Bengal has taken steps to 
create a large number of union committees 
and mtfaduce other salutary reforms advo 
cated in my pamphlet throughout the 
Presidency which will have the eScct of 
fostering Local Self Government to a very 
large and appreciable extent There are, 
however, some who have manifested at the 
present moment an unusual anxiety for 
extension and development of local self 
government tn the country and want to 
put aside the real grievance which isagitat 
mg the minds of the educated Indians viz 
a larger share, a more potent voice m the 
administration of the country People are 
led to doubt the sincerity of those who 
have manifested this great and unusual 
interest in the extension of local self govern 
ment at the present time Local self 
government in India at least as it is under 
stood at this moment is more than 30 
years old We are gravely told and that 
after more than a generation that we are 
still to serve our apprenticeship in self 
government only by devoting our energies 
in fostering local self government, that is 
in lool mg after village drams and village 
roads or the excavation of a tank here or 
a tank there without at the same time 
having any voice in the government of the 
country That government could have 
done much more than it has hitherto done 
m cherishing local self government in the 
country is well known to those who have 
studied the question I would cite only 
one instance in support of my statement 
So far back as the year 1883, Mr West 
macott one of the most experienced mem 
- bers of the Indian Civil Service, was placed 
on special duty to prepare the way for the 
introduction of the Local Self government 
Bill by the creation of a network of Village 
Unions throughout the Province o f Bengal 
s io that they might be in operation as^soon 
as the Local Self government Bill was 
passed The Bill was passed in 1885 
Mr Westmacott framed a scheme for 


the formation of 180 Unions in seven 
subdivisions of the Prcsidencyand Bunlwan 
divisions and in the Munsbigunge subam 
sion of the Dacca District We find how 
ever in 1914 about 30 years after Mr 
Westmacott'a report, that only Cl union 
committees had been istabhsned There 
ought to have been at least 5000 such 
committees and not bl only by the 
year 1914, if the Government had 
worked in right earnest since the 
pasfmg of the Local Self government 
Act Let there he an advance and exten 
sion in Local Self Government by nllmeans 
That i9 however no reason why the people 
should remain deprived of the higher rights 
and privileges which it is the birth right 
of every civilised natioa to possess— why 
they should not have a voice and a 
potent voice in the administration of the 
country 

The martial races of India have shown 
their valour in the continent of Europe 
side by side with their British and french 
comrades Grant of commissions in the 
army and the opening of a school for the 
proper training in the army are the fitting 
recognition of their acts of heroism Even 
the much maligned Bengali race has done 
and are doing their share in this world 
wide contest The services of the Bengali 
Ambulance Corps have "been appreciated 
by their Excellencies the Viceroy and by the 
Governor of Bengal 

On the 7th August 1917, H E Lord 
Carmichael was pleased to announce at a 
meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council 
held at Dacca that H E the Viceroy had 
sanctioned the formation of a Double 
Company of Bengali Army consisting of 
about two hundred and fifty men The 
double company of 250 men is now a full 
fledged regiment and has left the shores of 
India probably for Mesopotamia, These 
are no doubt valued privileges and the 
educated community had been longing to 
get them for sometime past Over and 
above all this we have heeh asked to 
join the Defence ofludia Force 

To show how sincere has been the desire 
of the educated Indians to fight in this 
war side by side with the British Army, I 
shall cite only one instance Refused a com 
mission in the British army, a Bengali 
youth a B Sc of an English University, 
entered it as a private and was killed io 
action in France on the night of the 23rd 
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May 1916. This is what the Captain of his 
regiment wrote to his brother:— 

“Hi9 loss is felt very much throughout the whole 
of the Company as he was one of the most popular 
men in the Company lie always showed himself to 
be a keen and upright soldier and myself and officers 
of the company thought a great deal of him The 
Lieutenant thus wrote of him —He was regarded as 
one of the best by hi« comrades and they one and all 
join with me ia offering their condolence ” 

The pronouncement of H E the Viceroy 
with reference to the operation ot th£ Arms 
Act is significant His Excellency will not 
accept any solution of this question which 
vcontmues to base exemption on racial 
'distinctions. 

His Excellency the Viceroy has made a 
survey of all the burning questions of the 
day— all questions in which the people of 
this country are vitally interested. We 
are pleased at the announcement that a 
definite advance must be made in the sphere 
of education, specially of primary educa- 
tion. It is useless to clamour for larger 
olitical rights if the masses of the people 
ave not at least some education, unless 
Steps are also taken to elevate their condi- 
tion. If my memory serves me right it was 
during the Vicerovalty of Lord Curzon 
when Sir Edward Baker was the finance 
member of the Supreme Government that 
a large sum of money, probably £900,000, 
were alloted for primary education. Pro- 
bably no portion of the amount was spent 
for the purpose. No one knows why it 
was not spent. If there be a recurring 
grant of like amount every year for 
primary education, this question will be 
solved in no time. 

f Let England fulfil the hopes and aspira- 
tions and ambitions she has herself 
awakened in the minds of the Indian people. 
Let England only remember what Burke 
^said more than a century ago, “that Asia- 
tics have rights and that Europeans have 


obligations, that a superior race is. .bound , 
to observe the highest current morality of . 
the time in all its dealings with its subject 
race.” The educated Indian is not in favour 
of revolutionary changes but of a substan- 
tial advance towards real self-government 
which would be the strongest safeguard 
against any revolutionary propaganda. 
India asks for justice. Indians want 
sympathy “If you would gain mankind," 
said Bentham, “the best way is to appear 
to love them, and the best way of appear- 
ing to love them, is to love them . fq 
reality.” England has nothing to fear in 
India. It is inhabited by a peace-loving 
and law-abiding people. England is destin-, 
ed to reap here a harvest of glory which' 
has fallen to the lot of no other nation of 
which history bears record. As the late 
Judge D. P. Hatch of Los Angeles writes 
in the “War Letters from the Living , 
Dead Man”, "She (England) has carried 
the torch round the world. She has 
tied continents together and woven 
the chain which will bind men to each.,, 
other in days that are to come.” Under 
the vivifying influence of British rule, the 
Indians have awakened^ from the torpor 
of ages. The dry bones in the valley have 
become instinct with life. There has been 
an extraordinary intellectual activity 
within the last few years There is piani- 
festation of a new life which though It 
struggles convulsively under a mountain 
of difficulties, is life all the same. I have, 
never despaired of the fate of my country 1 
and countrymen. I have no doubt that / 
we shall be able to surmount what seems •; 
to us at first sight insurmountable, ’ 
obstacles in our path. Let us gird up our‘ J 
loins and advance with the forward, flow- „ 
ing tide of time. We have a glorious >i 
future before us.' Let us act heart within* 
and God overhead. ‘ * 


THE CYCLE OF SPRING 


> . 

H^rllE Ctele cf Sprirg” !» lie latr*t play of 
I Rabindranath Tagore strong the symbolical 
lene* fiist brgnn by him nearly f* years ago. 
Vp till cow, Rabindranath tail made no attempt to 

53Y*-8 


interpret the philosophy of life, if there* was 1 any, 
underlying his great symbolical 'plays, such as the « 
Post office. The King of the Dark Chamber and ' 
otters not yet translated. For the first time, ia the?" 
“Cjde of Spring,” be felt the need of putting forth'* 
an icterpretatory prelude or introdpctlon, whifh ' 
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although it l» a part of the play itself aud an excellent 
setting to »t, is still palpably a conscious execution 
But, fortunately, unlike Maurice Maeterlinck or 
Leonid Andre, r, the great Russian nr, ter of symbol, 
cal plays, he has not rushed into an? well deSaed 
category or canon of the new form of dramatic art 
he has Introduced, neither calling the future theatre 
like Maeterlinck as one 'ol peace and beauty without 
tears’ and therefore prohibiting all violent exhibition 
of passions within it, nor like Andrei? naming the 
modern symbolical type of drama as Panpsyche or 
all thought drama, thereby barring action altogether 
from the sphere of dramatic art. He has touched in 
the. prelude on ttbe fundamentals of art aod life, 
hut he has carefully avoided laying down any art 
canbns or any schematic philosophy of life 
The poet himself confesses that whether his play is 
"a drama, or a poem, or a play, or a masque he 
cannot say ’ ond that there is no "pbi'osopUy in it, 
except that the theme of the thus indefinable work 
of art he introduces is 'life', which again is not easy 
of definition This is a great relief that the poet 
does not dogmatise about bis theories oflife and art, 
like most others who are either his contemporaries or 
his predecessors , nor does he standardise the type 
that he creates. Tor, inasmuch as life cannot be 
defined since It mores from change to change nrt 
which explores ami expresses life mast also be inf! 
Intel? varied 

The peeladeis however no prologue and apparent!? 
teems to hate no connection with the main play itself. 
Bat it will be seen that notwithstanding their themes 
being diflertnt and the types of the plays being 
different— one being realistic and the other symbolic— 
both plays nre vitally connected and belong to an 
organic whole. The prelude bid* farewell to the old, 
old In ctery sense,— the old in religion in society, m 
art, and In everything that affects life The play 
bads the new The poet stands as a witness between 
the twomrders and St is he who wakes up from trance 
the bewildered king, the representative of a large 
section of people, who stick In pure habit to the 
old order yet whose hearts feel drawn towards 
the Dew In tbr prelude, therefore, we discover our 
own country and ourselves as sunk m the depths of 
the 'ocean of renunciation’ for centuries and rated by 
grredy and selfish prints like Sbratibhuiaa They are 
clevcrenough to have realised that the surest way 
of making lucre It to increase the dose of the opiate of 
passivism and quietism, with which they hare been 
•ervlng onr people for centnnes la order to ensure the 

permanence of their regime. So perieet has been tbeir 
■nereis, that when famine cnes hard nt the door, the 
answer Is. “The burning of hunger Is quenched at 
last on the funeral pyrr ‘ And Is this not absolutely 
true of the Indian life as we know it ’ 

The king.as lhave said is nothing but a rrnrrsentn 
tire of a fairly large section of oar people T wo gre r 
bales have appeared behind his car — 'death has left 
bit card of Invitation and in vain his vwer calls his 
attention to urgent state basiaess, sach as famine 
and war. He must compose his mind and therefore 
be cannot attend to state affairs any longer The 
enes of the starving people mast be stopped , the 
foreign ambassador from China most be sent away 
S The uttrr is suggestive of the once cordisl and 
■pmtnal relation that subsisted between India and 
China, between India aod the outside world 
The world » tbns shat cur and Seal ibbathaa, the 
Fandit, Is called ia with his 'Book c( Renunciation ' 
HU vertes of renanciation art very much appreciated 
by the king aud wbea be is rewarded with gold 


the Pandit suggests that he would like to httt 1 
permanent treasure of a province and a good house 
and both are lavish* 1 on him and also the promise 
of a gift of ornaments to bts wife Thus, Joode 1 with 
gilts, the pnest sets himself to the practice 
tion and rennnciation, because he finds worldly 
needs very very distracting Shrntibfiushan it a 
true type of the ordinary Hrahmm pnest and his 
pbdosopbr has been nud is still the philosophy adhered 
to bv millions in Indin 

But tnn-s are changing T«st Poets and seers are 

coming will > sing of life, whs sing of the joys of hie 

and Bcnviiy and who make the glad announcements 
that deliverance is not in renunciation ' Tiler reject 
the o!J order The vast body of rituals and myths and 
symbols, which bnd hitherto acted as cements to the 
budding of society, and which bod given millions ol 
people shelter and nurture before, aflord noahelter 
now The creed of priests and hralimmshadlong 
become outworn Tne pr<«t h.mself had Income 

SSffiiSSVS". W-VS g -SS 

anoetand seer is Rabindranath himself Therefore, 
it is mightily interesting that a poet with his message 
sbouM be introduced to rouse the king up from bit 
sloth and inactivity, from the inertia which the 
despairing doctrines of Shruubtiashan have brought 
upon bio And the poet Shekhar appears on the 

Humole of reanociation is different Attliough 
''deliverance is not for him in rennnctation," be keeps 
noil uses the term 'renunciation', only to invest it frith 
a new significance So when he assures the king that 
on that white ground, ihn gray hair) Nature will 
paiot new colours' and proposes that hecaobea 
fit companion iu the king's practice of renunciation, 
the king is surprised beyond words Tor poets were, 
in the past, in Sanskrit and ancient poetry, considered 
to be mere entertainers and poetry was a recren 
tion The role that the poet now offers to 
take np is really that of the priest, the Guide of 
Society llowean that ever be possible? But the 
poet eeils the Ling t!m h>* renunciation means deli 
veraoce not from life immense in passion, pulse ond 
pjwtr , but from the low desires, from seibabsorp- 
tion, from the spirit of tradition and convention, into 
the * highway of the open world lie says, • In the 
open world, all Is change, all is life, all is movement. 
And be who ever moves and journeys with this I fc 
movement dancing an I playiug on his flute, as he 
goes, he is tbr true Ren tortccr ’ He dors not reek 
peace, but cries with Browning ‘ Strive and thrive, 
speed, fight on ’ lie does not pursue the permanent, 
l realise fie knows that life is continually renewed 
through change and death 

The poet Shekhar’s new message of renunciation 
naturaliv aud inevitably reminds us of Walt Whit 
mao s Song of the Open Road , which hears out m 
diflerent mode of expression Ibe same thoughts H hit 
toao also aspired to build a new spiritual world He 
Says — 

•‘All parts away for the progress of souls. 

All religion all solid thiegs, arts, governments— sll 
mat was or If apparent upon this globe, falls Into 
f and corners before the procession of souls along 
the grand roads of the universe " 

But all this dortnne of Jiff movement, ofetern aB| 
renouncing in order to gain eteruolly, may after •« 
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appear to be a doctrine of frolicsome sport of life, of 
living from moment to moment and leaptag from 
pleasure to pleasure and the renouncement may sun 
ply be a cloak for avoidance of that staleoess and 
ennui which must follow the repetition of a uniform 
programme of hie The King’s question is therefore 
very apt, "What can vour youtblul poet Renouncers 
do to relieve sufferings *" For, acceptance of life means 
acceptance of the burden of human misery And if the 
old ideas of rairagva or renunciation are to be 
eschewed, what will be their substitute to reconstruct 
mao’s ethics and practical rrfigion on a wider and 
deeper basis ? 

In answer to tins great question, the poet reallv 
expatiates on the oft quoted passage of Browning — 

' O world 1 as God has made it all is beauty 
And knowing this is love, and love is duty * 

He says— love is duty— “\Ye work, because we are 
in love with life ” To love life is to live life The 
poets “accept pain with all their strength and with 
all tbeir strength they remove pain ’ The poets 
are the truest workers The cry of famine and distress 
is therefore the ‘cry of life to life " Life must respond 
to life And with this interpretation of life, he 
succeeds in rousing the king to action and sets before 
him toe drama of the old and the nen, the drama of 
life and death the drama in which winter is disrobed 
and discovered to be spring, and death is unmasked 
and discovered to be the continuation of life. 

II 

Is it not significant that Talgum or 'The Cycle of 
Spnng' was acted in Calcutta as a benefit performance 
to relieve the distress of the famine stricken people at 
BaDkura ? ‘The Cycle of Spring' wbeu it originally 
appeared in a rnagaxine was without the prelude , 

f robablv the performance to Calcutta inspired it 
or it was obviously incongruous that a distress 
owing to famine should b- relieved by the frolicsome 
sports of youth. That the spirit of eternal youth 
which the play represented w as not mere impulse and 
abandon, exuberance and fan, but was something 
deeper, graver and subhmer, something that spun and 
wove in its very texture the sorrows and miseries, 
the donbts and despairs, the throbbing heart beats of 
humanity, jvas liable to be forgotten or misconstrued 
by the audience They would find it difficult to grasp 
the idea that the spirit of youth was the spirit of 
the soul and the spirit of Nature It is the old which 
is the Eternal Bogie, manifesting itself in various 
forms, as priest, law, code, custom, convention 
formula., creed aad what not The fear of this Bqeie 
roust be removed, if man is to tnke his seat ia tb- 
theatre of the world, where the drama of life and 
death is eternally represented in Nature and in Humn 
mty Human Life is incessantly renewed through 
the senes of change and death which fail to clog it 
and block its oaward march ( Nature is also laces 
aantly renewed through the same process The 
theme of the eternal world-drama is the eternal 
rejuvenation of Nature and Humanity 

And venly, must snch a drama inspire a poet to 
renew humanity, renew society, art. religion and 
everything The present world, with its frightful 
scenes of war aod devastation, of miseries mailing ram 
pant every where and increasing b-yond measure aod 
of groans of suffering humanity, is p using through 
the throes of birth and to the proph-tte vision of the 
poet that birth of a rrjnrenated humanity aod 
civilisation Is not Car ofl ‘The Cycle of Spnog’ is 
breathing all over with the skyfiUmg fragrance of 
that hope, is shining with the effulgent lustre of that 


high faith, is lyrical with the joyous music of that 
bliss to come Therefore it was only meet that when 
it was acted as a benefit performance, its message 
must be brought home to the audience and the 
prelude be added to bid adieu to the Old and wtlcome 
the New 

The play is dedicated to the boys of the Shantl- 
niketan School, ‘who haTe freed the fountain of 
youth hidden in the heart of this old poet' and to 
Dinendranatb, the guide of those boys 

It was first acted at Shantmiketan by the boys 
Those wonderful boys uncoo«ciously imbibe so much 
of the spirit of the poet and of his love of Natare, 
growing in the free atmosphere of the asraro, that 
any play which would elsewhere be reckoned as not 
actable, wonld be perfectly actable to them Like 
the performance of Mysteries and Miracle plays, the 
Moralities or the Early Tragedies of the mediaeval 
times aod after in Europe, when the cathedral would 
be transformed for tlfe nonce into a theatre by enter- 
prising monks or any rnde platform wonld quite 
suffice tor an acting, or like our own Jatras, pieces 
of beautiful open air acting accompanied with music, 
the natural, unconventional, simple acting of the 
Bolpur boys appeals to all people except to those 
wbo have become hardened to the conventions ot the 
Modern Stage But when the play was to be 
represented to those very people and in an 
atmosphere where the background ol the infinite space 
above and below, the sky studded w.th stars and the 
vast plain with its everlasting wash of air* were 
absent, it was apprehended that the play might not 
be an equal success here, in Calcutta, under such 
obvious disadvantages For ‘The Cycle of Spring* is 
not a play for the stage, at least not for the stage as 
it is to-day In the first place, there is little action 
The theme is that a band of youths have set out to 
find the Old Man who lives In a cave , they take it as 
a plav for tbeir spring festival and they are inspired 
to it by their Leader They have in tbeir company 
the philistine of a ‘Dada’ at. whom they flmg.all tbeir 
shafts of huraonr, because he is wise and grave and 
averse to play and has interminable and untiring 
energy in prodaciag and reciting dullest quatrains full 
of trite moral maxims,— just the type ol the conven- 
tion bound, routine ridden drybone That is all It 
might therefore be thought that this complete absence 
of action, this absolute dependence of the play on the 
loner movement of psychical ideas— the gradual ac- 
cumulation of effect— conld only interest an i magma 
tive audience Bat strange enough, the play was an 
unparalleled success m Calcutta, and the stage effect 
wa’s marvellous How ? Not b-cause the audience 
were possessed of a greater degree of imagination 
than found ordinarily, but because the execution ot 
the whole play was supremely artistic 

It is said that tile great musician Wagner bad 
a theory that the highest form of art, in 
future, would be drama combined ..with music 
The drama is the perfect form of the representative 
arts, aod music is the perfect form of the presen- 
tative or the creative arts The blending of both 
ought therefore to produce the highest form of 
art. We know that already there have been many 
cross combinations among the arts experimented 
upon There is lyrical drama and dramatic lyric J 
symbolical drama aod dramatic symbol in painting 
Music has been made dramatic in opera aad there 
have been colon r representations of the drama It 
is eTnl*ace of the superiority of Rabindranath as 
an artist that he has made an experiment of drama 
on an altogether new hoe by combining music and 
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masque or pantomime with the dram*' nroptr and 
interweaving the drama of nature with the drams of 
tinman life, winch no other tiring dramatist tins done 
today. He I* bold enough to say, "The pity of 
spring m nature is the counterpart of the play of 
youth in our liyes ’ And b* opens ‘’the door 
of each net,” ' by the key ol song \ There 
Is a song prelude, the drama of nature, btfire 
each net Ho when the perfirmir.ee began nml 
the first scene optned with song pantomime, and tiny 
boys r*preteiUmg the bamboo nod the champak 
’blossom and n troop ol girls dancing representing 
birds, appeared ns heralds of spring with songs and 
dances, the audience seemed to listen, ns it were, to the 
voices of Nature herself and n tremour thrilled them 
rocking them nlong with the bamboo nnd rousing 
'them Into the 'rapture of new leaves The supremely 
'artistic execution of tins song prelude cannot be ore r* 
'rated This lyrical element in the play introduce I by 
One, whose supremely lyrical genius lias set lorn been 
surpassed In the history of world literature has made 
' the play so extremely fascinating anil was one of the 
causes Of its stage success Hut there are various 
Other dramalicresoarces also Wit huns >ur and sarcasm 
pervade the play throughout and these kept up the 
interest of the audience But more than anything 
else, mor* than the nature representations of songs 
more than the delicate humour and ironr of the 
players, their fliogi nt Dada and the Watchman 
and the Ferryman, the spirit of exuberance and 
gaiety of youth— more than all the appearance of 
the poet himself on the stage impersonating the blind 

Minstrel— his Stately figure, hn wonderfully expressive 
voice, his soog touching the chord of every heart- 
accounted for the success of the play The audience 
were in a trance, they sat fixed to their seats Now 
they were led to the depths of nature s secrets now 
to deeper depths of the soul by the songs of the 
blind Minstrel The playgoers of Calcutta were 
convinced that a play without action and character 
Isation, without any stage preparations, without 
that ‘tawdry overdressing as the poet calls them in 
condemnation, could be interestingly represented and 
enjoyed Thu was an important advance in the 
history of the Bengal stage 

As I have indicated a band oi youths have set out 
to find the Old Man and they take it as n play for 
their spring festival They are all men Why woman 
Is left out m this play altogether why woman should 
not hast her legitimate place 10 the finding out of 
‘the Ever New id the heart tif the old and in the 
rejuvenation of life, ts a. mystery Probably 
the quest of the Eier New and the enterprise 
that attends it suits man better , probably wo 
man represents the conservative instinct of society 
more than the creative However, here we are 
concerned with youths youths not yet crusted, not 
old bard fossils who fear to move or to set out os a 
new enterprise These are youths bubbling and 
foaming with exuberance of tile aud mirth, of hope 
and faith There are only two characters among 
1 them one is the Leader * ’the guiding impulse in out 
life’ and the Other is Chandra, ‘he who makes life dear 
1 tons’ These are the two stars, the rest are in a 
state of nebula. They are mere impulses, and indicate 
n mere movement Hence they cannot be taken as 
individuals In fact except the ‘Dada/ who has 
already been introduced there is not any other 
realistic character in the whole play The rest are pure 
Symbols, eitbeeof life impulse or of the charm of life 
or ot the dyoamic process of 1 fe 


In the first net, the youths whom the April i’ttu 
‘‘.filled with bewilderment of mirth" confront bits, 
who is iles.nbel at one ‘t > whom doty i* tUe«'” e 
of life, nitjj/,’ but who is b'tter desenoed, ,l 
at philistinism met mate. nt the archpriest at ta 
shrine of the old lie is the protagonist of the poet 
tyhekhar He bjaiti that ‘he Jus never wnUM* 
j/ne not inspire I by an actual fact' anl 
‘there are lot* today who coo J'mn poets like 
rind their school on the ground of unintelhgihuit; 
it ml mysticism and claim that p retry must beta** 
<>n facts There fare, Rabindranath holds out Im 
them their *i nitutan:rn' poet in Dada. i misses 
philiftmes like this gentleman can never appreciate 
,he Eternal Child in man. Sq when the yontbs «» 


(heir boisterous exuberance of spirits propose t 
panish Dada * manuscript book mid ♦<• ■»«n«frin 
grey philosopher* clonk and point 
Vheiro- “« ‘ La 


■ trip off hi* 

u (o him in 

• t'l fica t fan** that tlie ‘Larth and 
, ...,ving to he new/ he laughs over their 
childishness ' For, p'uli.tme* like him are unaware 
(bat genius has been defined as the power 


1UI ^ r _ . become 

a child and the worlds greatest poets and artist* 
nave shown the spirit of the child, in their lives and 
wofks. hbelley was a child in his uncoaventionality. 
Ills Impulsiveness Kingsley boasted that he was a 

[•hill Rossetti was extremely childlike AH the intereit 
Al These ns nuvtV. Vie* vt, W tW<4w& wot -nwtAw* 
Jut children they arc Stevenson was Bohemian 
.ill the last Charles Lamb it seems never grew 
pld in his Me and bis Dream children, a reverie' 
,n Elia i» quite an autobiographical hit Wordsworth * 
Ode* is an uotnutakeable evidence of bis childlike 
spirit. Mr Chesterton somewhere says that in this 
pnght world the creator keeps vigil over the 
pageants of seasons and shouts Do it again* to 
(he Barth and Stars because God is a child and 
loves to repeat untiringly Mr Welts >o bis new 
pook God the Invisible King,' while he holds that 
children do not love God, says yet that ‘children are 
sometimes very oenr to Ood Creative passion 
Stirs in their play ’ 

The child is always m touch with elementals, and 
*o is the true artist, and the true poet •> 

Therefore, the youths, who are enamoured of 
Chandra, who is the charm of life and who u’ so 
childlike in his sweet ringing laughter, find it bard 
to tolerate the sleek complacencies of the routine 
wisdom of Dada, preaching to them trite moral 
maxims through quatrains and always proceeding to 
explain them elaborately, because he thinks that in 
poetry the meaning anil the substance is the most 
important thing of all When they propose to play 
in the spring festival, their creative play is misunder ; 
«tood by Dada to be merely wasting time They, 
therefore, sing about play nod say that life IS play 
and work is play Creation is play and destruction 
is play They might have added that God s creative 
energy is nothing but play, 

fa peaking of the likearss of God, Mr Wells writes 
in his new book, God the Invisible Ling — 

‘ He should stand 1 ghlly on his feet in the morning 
time, eager to go forward, at though be bad bat 
newly arisen to a day that was still but a promise . 
he should bear a sword, that clean, discriminating 
weapon, his eyes should be as bright as swords , his 
lips should fall apart with eagtrness lor the great 
adventure before him and he should be in very Iresh 1 
and golden harness, reflecting the rising Son " 

I have not read in literature a more benotiwl 
picture that might suit the young God of tb« *S e 
and the spirit of youth of this age better If I wet* 
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to picture the youths of ‘The Cycle of Spnog,’ I could 
not call up a better representation of then) 

But such spirit as theirs can never be compre 
bended by people like Dada, in this country or 
elsewhere, by people who have never felt in their 
veins the great primeval joy that still bursts ia 
nature, the perpetual sense of amazement and woader 
before life and the universe People who worship the 
old, the lira* honoured Bogey, lose this joy, this 
sense of strangewss altogether A critic of Maurice 
Maeterlinck has written that the greatest phase of 
his thought is his invincible sense that 'all expert 
cnees are equally penetrated bv the genuiae and the 
infinite energies of Nature ‘ Maeterlinck, that critic 
claims, is the seer of ‘the trnth, beauty and depth of 
the humblest nod most ordinary events of life,’ 
quoting in Maeterlinck s own beautiful words If it 

> can be said o( Maeterlinck, it can be said with far 
greater truth about Rabindranath It can also be 
said about the youths he calls up to fight the 
Eternal Bogie, to rejuvenate life 

Their whole attitude is summed up in the 
following song which they defiantly hurl at Dada 
when he questions ‘Won t you ever attain Age ? — 
“Our hair shall never turn grey, 

Never 

There is no blank m this world for us. 

No break to our road. 

It may be an illusion that we follow 
But it shall never ptay us false, 

Never > 

Our hair shall never turn grey 
Never 

" PI e will never doubt the world and shut our eyes 

to ponder, 

Never 

We wilt not grope in the raaz* of our mind 
We flow with the flood of things, from the 

mountain to the sea, 
We will never be lost in the desert sand. 

Never " 

With this song, they set out In quest of tbeold 
Man who is said to live 10 a cave and to be of 
frightful and ominous portents And in this on 
ward journey of life, this bold adventure to go deep 
Into the mystery of life and death, — the one quest of 
human life,— they leave behind ' all fears all quatrains 

r ail Pundits and nil Scriptures ” For them, all 
idols arc shattered, legions of myths, symbols, 
rituals and ceremonials, all which naunt high as 
Authority, are hacked to p»ec s They are the 
children of the new age and po longer look to the 
past 

IV 

The second act is mnCh id the same strain as the 
first In the song prelude, in Nature drama, old 
winter Is disclosed as teased by the boys and girls 
representing spring s heralds They sing to him We 
know you cany your jewels of youth hidden m vour 
grey rags ’ And, in the human drama, the youths 
are abroad m their quest of the Old Man and have 
Arrived at the ferry, where in a parley with the Ferry 
man first and witlr the Watchman afterwards they 
try to explain the purpose of their adventure with the 
i result that both the Ferryman and the Watchman 
4 arc driven completely “at their wit's end and are at 
last convinced of the utter insanity of the party For 
everyone, like the Ferryman who knows nbont the 
‘way’ and the Watchman who keeps vigil on the 
‘wayfarers’ in the dark of mglits, is mightily afraid 


of the ‘Old Man’, who is Death and the various forms 
of death and decay that seem to overcome life. Hama 
mty, up to the present age, has stood in awebefore 
that ‘veiled B-mg , as Mr Wells calls him, the mys- 
terious and the dark B*yond, whose veil science fads 
to lift He chills and freezes man’s blood with a 
shudder on bis approach at d*ep mid nig ht, when the 
dearest treasures of our heart are snatch'd away by 
him from our midst, when the curtain suddenly drops 
and we are left to wad in the dark with no 
answer from behind 'he screen The Ferryman con 
fesses that ‘his business is limited onty to the path 
But whose path it is and what it means he has no 
occasion to enquire ’ The Watchman also admits 
that be knows toe wayfarers bat he does not know 
their features, for they are kidnapped suddenly in 
the night ! So th'se two persons, hardened by expe 
ricoce of death, are still wholly ignorant of Death and 
the question that anything more' may really be known 
about Death beyond what the everyday experience of 
the world tetls us, seems to be preposterously absurd 
and mad to them Besides, tbe youths propose to 
have him for their spring festival and such dalliance 
with the Arch Fear, the Bogie, which has haunted 
Man since tbe beginning of days, can only be account 
ed for as utter madness Then agam, these fellows 
candidlv and unabashedly acknowledge that they are 
mad, childish ‘neither too good nor wise 1 ,— m fact 
all the abusive epithets that the Ferryman and the 
Watchman fling at them in disdain When they are 
called mad, their answer is ‘we have been like this 
from the beginning’ and ‘we shall go on like this to 
tbe end They sing and dance about their madness 
in ecstacy, saying ‘we become frantic, we dance.’ 
When they are ridiculed as ‘childish’, their reply is 
*we have become confirmed children.’ And again they 
must answer all questions by songs and contend that 
‘otherwise the answer becomes too unintelligible ’ 
All this is too much, mde-d, for the poor simple coun 
try folk, hardeued and encrusted avthey are in their 
superstitions, people wbo have accepted all the facts 
of the world as facts without qu-stion They little 
doubt that -earthquakes may be hatched at the bed 
rock of their accepted beliefs and that all their time 
honoured verities may prore to be utterly false as 
soon as the human mind probes its dissecting knife 
into their apparently sleek and s-lf-complacent but 
really hollow body of beliefs "■ 

Here, incidentally, we may agam bring in Matter 
back to show that he also opposed no much the 
same lines, the old ideas about mystery. He has 
told us that the mysteries accepted by ages when 
science wns not born, were artificial Thus, the no- 
tions of tbe infinite, far instance, m ancient times, 
were the results of Ignorance and fear So he writes — 
“The thought of the unknowable and the infinite be 
comes truly salutary only when it is the unexpected 
recompense of the intelligence that has given itself 
loyally and unreservedly to the atndy ofthe know 
able and the finite There is a notable difference 
between the mystery which comes before our igno- 
rance and tbe mystery which comes after what we 
have learned . ‘That which was called ‘the gods’ 
is now called life And if life is jnst as inexplicable 
as the gods. We have at least gained this, that in the 
name of life no one has authority to Speak nor right 
to do harm " - “It is much more consoling to 
observe that we follow the same route as the soul pf 
this great world , that we have the same intentions, 
the same hopes the same tests and almost the Same 
feelings ’ „ “Tins is why our attitude in the face 
of the mystery of these forces it changed It is no 
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longer that of fear but of courage It is no longer 
the kneeling of a slave before his master, but It per 
mits the look of equal to equal for we carry within 
ourselves the equal Of the most profound and the 
greatest mysteries " 

We are reminded in this connection of the deep 
significance of the somewhat disparaging criticism of 
Ruskin concerning the two great epics of the world, 
Dante's Divine Comedy and Miltons Paradise Lost 
m his lecture on 'The Mystery of Life’ He uoder 
4 estimated them on the ground that the theological 
beliefs, speculations as to the other world, contained 
in those two great books were themselves discredit 
cd by the writers, for the beliefs were obviously 
violent, crude and narrow In fact, id the ancient 
literature of the world except in some por 
tionsof the Vedas and the Upamshads, weshall hardly 
come across conceptions where the mystery of Death 
has been made one with the mystery of life, where 
death has been felt to be the fulfilment of life and not 
an awesome and gruesome farce of Darkness The 
Christian cosmogony is artificial in the extreme, it is 
violent and absurd To think that there is any such 
division as heaven or hell actually existing is to dis 
believe the fundamental unity of things lu modern 
literature, Death is growing less and less a dreaded 
object and more and more in unison with life and 
existence, with love, and with the eternal faith of 
Man in the One Tennyson, Browning Emerson 
Carlyle, and Whitman have dealt with this eternal 
theme in this new mode of thought mod have dis 
abused the notion of fear from its being But the 
'triumph of life’ is yet more gloriously to be song 
Death must dance to the rhythm of life movement 
Death must eventually die to life And that trium 
phant song has beeD sung here in TbeCycle of Spring, 
10 its clearest import 

So when the Ferryman and the Watchman cannot 
enlighten the youthful party on the eternal Mystery, 
their attitude towards it being one of fear, Dada 
appears on the scene with a quatrain which tries to 
prove that the tree which bears fruits is decidedly 
superior to that which is simply juicy Fruitfulness 
(Siddhi), gam (Labha), rest (Sthiti), peace (Sbanti), 
Deliverance (Moksha), all these are the various terms 
indicative of attainment, which has been the goal 
of all spiritual endeavour and aspiration in India, 
lor ages past The ideas of tbo youths, x« , the ideas 
of modern life, art diametrically opposite to this 
idea There is no stoppage anywhere, no destination 
to arrive at, but a ceaseless movement from question 
to question and from answer to answer, from unful 
foment to unfulfilment, as well as from fulfilment to 
fulfilment. It is an eternal verb to go and an eternal 
crasement of the verb to stop So the ideal of fruit 
fulness winch Dada preaches appeals very much to 
the common folk and they only complain that the 
'Scribe' was not there to take note of the splendid 
Pharisaical teachings of Dada ! The village people 
get settled roand Dada and his quatrains, while the 
news is brought to the yonths that the Old Man 
movtd past them In a car and the dust raised by his 
wheels was still whirling in the air Ue was only here 
and then nowhere He was always pointed out as 
'there there' but when he was pursued there was 
nothing but dost And the meaning of it is that 
death comes into life at every moment j for death is 
another name for change and change is persisting yet 
always fleeting Bat the mystery has to be unfolded 
that death does not overpower lile but ts lt«elf over 
powered and lost in the eternal rhythm of endless 
life movement 


in working op 

uiikuiuui in ...» v . a , ....... .. a stage in the 

history of every individual life as well as 1° the 
of nations,— a stage which the Hegelians wonla low 
to call the stage of antithesis, but which m-ij 
better named after Carlyle t Sartor Resaurtns MW 
'Everlasting Nay' and "the Centre of Indifference, ■“* 
negative stage when man denies everything and fin 
no positive grounds of belief to staod or to work os 
This inner vacuity brings about such a depression ot 
spirits that man loses taitb In himself and begins to 
condemn himself for having placed all bis trust In bis 
free impulses and intuitions, ratber than in any 
outward authority, scripture or priest or code of any 
kind This stage comes now as a necessary reaction 
into the lives ol the youths, just as it comes into the 
life of every individual and every people when they 
have progressed tangentiolly and have not compe- 
ted tbe whole circle of truth Action and reaction 
keep up the rhythm of life and history, jnst as the 
action of the systole and the diastole of the heart 
keeps up the blood circulation of our body Therefore 
in the third act, we see, that the yonths begin to 
doubt life, doubt movement, doubt their leader who 
docs not actually lead As I have said, this stage of 
doubt ts a very important stage In times of great 
crisis, when spiritual teachers fall off, oar impulses 
and intnuions become our sole guide Man is per 
lectly aware then, that he gropes in the dark, that 
he stumbles at every footstep, yet be has to avail 
himself of such light as comes to him from within 
But these Toung men in their avidity to rush on with 
tbe tide of life, had no tune or Inclination to look 
within They yielded to tbe wave of impulse 10 tbe 
current of life they bad no thought that deeper down 
there was tbe region of absolute calm. Movement 
and rest, like day and night, are complementary and 
life is really incomplete without cither Modern vita 
listic thought lays undue stress oo the former, and 
the mystical thought of all ages lays emphasis on the 
latter only If the latter be abjured as quietism, may 
not tbe former be repudiated as disquietism ? 

When the youths begin to negate and deny life, 
Chandra, the charm of life, brings the jojful news 
that he has got track of tbe Old Man from a blind 
minstrel who is now introduced in the scene 

This minstrel leads by songs— 'he cannot find his 
way if he does not sing’ Again we are reminded 
of the poet-tmostrel, Rabindranath himself, who 
played this part exercising sach a wonderful spell on 
his audience Does he nor also lead by songs ? And 
does he not himself find bis way of life bv staging ? 

Id Maeterlinck's ‘Les Aveaglea,' or * The Sightless ,i 
the sightless people symbolise tbe profound depth of 
spiritual darkness Here tbe blind minstrel a blindness 
symbolises tbe profound depth of spiritual Ulumma 
tion and \\ isdom Maeterlinck's blind people smell 
sceots of flowers and are gifted with fine instincts 
and perceptions Rabindranath's blind minstrel 
sees with his whole sool and 'bears with hts whole 
being He is the type of the spiritual seer, tbe 
visionary, the poet who is in life yet has transcended 
It, who feels all the intense joys of the life of the 
senses yet breathes in tbe atmosphere of the super 
sensuous The youths most trust themselves in his 
guidance if they arc to unravel the mysteries of lift 
and death 

There is a type of spiritual culture in India, which 
Rabindranath can never by temperament be i» 
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illusion Unfortunately, Indian spiritual culture has 
been too often mistakenly identified with this type 
alone It has been forgotten that there are rarioas 
other types of spiritual culture various schools of 
Bhaitr in India types and schools a Inch are aglow 
mtU an intense humanism, set in relief against the 
background of the cosmic and the infinite and 
which thus effect n rare synthesis of the humau 
and the Divine, the individual ami the universal 


represent the latter type and Rabindranath, it mast 
be remembered, is a spiritual descendant of this type 
H* has spiritual affi uty with these vis wanes and 
devotees The n*w conception of lif , such as we 
have derived from the west, unless harmonised with 
this conception of supreme spirituality of the Cast, 
pill fail tu rescue ns from th- ‘Plough of Despond to 
which the sheer yielding to the life impulse will in 
rvitably lead us This is now borne in upon us 
vividly 

Wonderful is the scene, when the blind minstrel 
steps forward in the dark following the sound of hts 
own song and the party of yoaths follow him in 
mate won ler, little gaessmg whither they are led by 
him Here is the song which the minstrel sings when « 
he moves forward towards the dark mystery — 

‘ Gently, my friend, gently walk to your silent 

chamber 

I know not the wav, I have not the light, 

Dark is my life and my world 
I have only the sound of your steps 

to guide roe in this wilderness 
"Gently my frieod, gently walk along the dark shore 
Let the hint of the way come in whisper, 

Through the night, in the April breeze 
l have only the scent of your garland to guide me 
in this wilderness 

The sonnd of the footsteps of that unknow n friend 
who inspires the song and who is the spirit of the song 
himself, is symbolical of the dawn of the new faith. £ 
In the fourth act, the Climax is reached Winter 
is revealed as spring In the nature-drama. Rowers 
come and leaves come represented by troy boys who 
sing that they say ‘goodbye again and Again.bat 
come back ever and ever Springs flowers surround 
winter, singing the 'song ot fresh beauty 

• ttc waited by the wayside counting moments 

till you appeared in the April morning 
\on come as a soldier boy winning life at death s 
gate,— 

fill ±hr jwinfleriifjd 

We listen amazed at the music of yonr young voice 
"kour mantle is blown in the wind like the fragrance 
of the spring 

The white spray of maluti flowers in your hair 

shines likestar-clastcrs 
A fire burns through the veil of your smile — 

Oh, the wonder of it 

And who knows where your arrows are hidden 
< which smite death 9 

Gut in the human drama the disclosure of death 
as life, is not so easy There it is still deep night 
The charm of life, Chandra, has gone away with the 
blind minstrel and the youths are more than ever 
troubled Of all times in the history of humanity none 
seem so perilous as those periods of transition when 
the old order has departed but has not {yielded place 

Bat though troubled within, the hearts of the 
youths hare been deeply touched by the rmnstrels 
»ong Their former indifference and negation have 


given way to pathos aud resignation and now they 
look upon the Larth with an ’mtentness' and dis 
cover in her face an ineffable pathos of beauty 
Formerly their watchword was life', now it bas 
been transformed to ‘lore’ They dream of the 'land 
of lost love they read in the stars the gazing of 
conntless eyes they met in all forgotten ages’ , in the 
flowers the whisper of those they had forgotten ’ 
They were lured by the smiles of spring , now they 
feel that tears well up in its heart They had never 
felt brlore that 'our sweetest songs are those that tell, 
ns of saddest thought* They had never known that 
iroderneath tbeir humour and irouy lay such a 
deep pathos an lerneath joy was such a w ell of tears 
So they say * we came out to capture somebody, bnt 
now we lee! the longing to be captured ourselves ’* 
They were Nietschians and knew that li e was 'will to 
power* they never realised the deeper truth that 
Christ preached that life was really will to rcsigna 
tioo Although they were full of the zest of life, and 
were determined to tight Death and all forms of Death 
till they conld vanquish them they bad a fear lurking 
within For they thought that the force they want 
ed to fight with was * a dragon eager to swallow the 
moon of the youth of the world ’ But now that fear 
is gone Now the heart of the world ties bare to 
them ‘the breathof the starry sky* is on them And 
the minstrel comes” back at this opportnne moment 
when they ore prepared to read the mystery of the 
world as be reads it, when resignation bas become 
easy for them when sweetness and love overflow 
their hearts lie sings to them, Let roe give my all 
to him, before I am asked whom the world offers 
its all ‘ 

But this overflow of tenderness and pathos may 
spend itself in ecstasies and raptures and thus the 
very spirit of inactivity and rest against which the 
poet contends rony reappear in garb of this soft 
and tender apprehension of the Earth, this 
melliflaous self abandonment to the heart of 
the world of Idvc It may be forgotten that 
we have fights to win against Injustice, disorder, 
disease foulness and blackness of life, that Death re 
maros to be conquered It mast be borne m mind as 
Mr Wells writes that God fights against death ro 
every form, against the great death of the race, 
against the petty death of indolence, insufficiency, 
baseness, misconception and perversion * Whitman 
said, *\ly call is the call of battle, I nourish active 
rebellions’ This side of 'activism', as Encken calls 
it, this energetic side of religion which makes Cod the 
arixtv ip nw HAlualivs our XdlAWsadmRUvhv’ 
in the Immortal adventure, rescuing us from thi chag 
rms of egotism, Rabindranath can | ncTer ignore His 
call is also the call of battle He calls modern yon ths to 
■ afimte energy of action, to rebellion against all that 
leads to death and decay How can therefore the 
yoaths of his play enjoy the sweetness cjf repose, 
when the call of battle is on them 9 . 

The blind minstrel therefore announces to them 
that Chandra has gone to conquer Death, * and the 
only message that spring has for him is the message 
that man s fight is not yet over * „ l 

Chandra said, “The spring flowers have woven 
my wreath o! victory, the South wind hreathes its 
breath of fire in my blood,* and be bas entered the 
cave — the cave of the mystery of Dea’h itself 

The yoaths wait there at the mouth of the cave, 
plunged in infinite darkness They hear wails and 
cnes They hear the crying and the weeping of 
women 

The minstrel tarns towards tW East. Although 
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there m not a streak of light, it seems to the youths 
that morning has dawned in him He sinj,s — 

Victory to thee, victory for ever 
O brave heart 

\ ictory to life to joy to love 
Jo eternal light 

Suddenly a ray of light hovefl before tl e cavern 
and Chandra v» distovtttd He is the harbinger 
of the glad pews tl at the mystery i* disclosed 
and that the Old Man is coming how there 
is light darkness disperses And what is their 
wonder when instead of the frightful and ominous 
Old Man, their on n leader the guiding impulse of 
life, conies out of thecove' The Old Man wasa 
mere phantasy and a dream And Life because seen 
fcora behind was imagined tn all eons of frightful 
shapes But life is ever young Life is first over and 
over again • 

la the end, Dada appears on the scene once more 
and is a convert to tl e new faith They crown him 

with wreaths, toe he represents the type of the old 
and the traditional, which must be ass tmlated 
and rehabilitated by the lit w if a reconstruction of 
society and ret gion is needed The revolt agaioat the 
old is not necessary now what is necessary is re 
adjustment Tor, after revolution comes reconstrue 
tion Therefore in the last song of the festival of 
spring, with which the play is closed even Sbruti 
bhusban is introduced on the stage and dances with 
all others 


Aflibis is extremely signifcoat It shows tli*t 
The Cycle of Spring’ is not merely ft play of revolt 
against the r Id order Its first two acts ore nets of 
revolt, the third Bet, the act of reaction or tbe 
turning point of thought m d tbe last net, the net of 
regeneration and the final readjustment Religion, 
society civilisation, life, all nrc m process of decoy 
amt death but now when the tune of transition has 
coroe— the time that the modern world is just now 
passing through— there roust haj pen destructions and 
revolutions on the one hand and reactions and retro 
gressions, on tl e other Thus, in politics, we notice 
iheitvivnl of the old monistic thtory of the state on 
the one hand and the new pluralistic theory of 
creating different unions with d flereut centres and 
giving the in lividual greater freedom of choices rising 
anil making head on tbe other Similar movements ip 
society are going on In religion will to power anil| 
will to resignation,' are both acting nod reacting on 
eneb other nod awaiting a new readjustment. Rabin 
dranatU with all his resource* of art show* us figura 
lively these forces and counterforces these stages of 
the historical movement m a progression of thought 
and development And be has emphasised more than 
any othrr modern acer or poet the need of come 
positive laith for humanity The play of The Cycle 
of Spring therefore is full of suggestive thoughts 
The blending of thoughts with symbols makes the 
work a supreme p ece of artistic creation 

Ajrr Kisur CaAKRATasTV 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Reason. Ideals and Idealists 
In tbe senes of erudite articles appear- 
ing monthly in tbe Arja under the heading 
The Psychology of Social Development tbe 
venter acknowledges the great part reason 
plays and should play in all actions but 
he points out at the spme time the loss we 
arc likely to sufler if Teason is allowed to 
over nde all onr actions and thoughts "It 
reason is to play any part," says tbe 
writer, "it must be an intuitive rather 
than an intellectual reason, touched 
always by spiritual intensity and insight ” 
Reason can indeed make itself a mere servant of 
life , it can content itself with supplying justificat oos 
for the interests, passions, prejudees of man and 
clothing them with a misleading garb ofratonahty or 
*1 most suppljmg them with rules of caution of 
sufficient self testra nt to prevent their mote * ZT . 

pious stumbles and "W* “"P'««nt consequent. 

But this is obviously to abdicate ns throne or n< 
highest office and to betray the hope with which man 
*** *. 01 } h on h * journej It may again determ tie to 
found itself securely on the facts of life,'di* Bttttsttdly 


indeed, that is to say with a dispassionate critical 
observation of us pi maples and processes, but 
without venturing too much forward into the unknown 
or elevat ng itself (at beyond the immediate lealitits 
ot our apparent or phenon enal existence Rot I ere 
again it abdicates , either it becomes a mere enti C 
f » observer or else so fir as it tries to lay down 
no,!!,! 1 7 ? es so ,* ,h n ‘«y "arrow I mils of immediate 
po.tnuality and it renounces mans drift towards 
A?»hmnftd lb I *'?*v hl * * av, " K gift of idealism In 
inis limited use of the reason subjected to tbe rule of 
cann£ ? v " a4 aBd physical practicality mao 
sa,s ® ed tor hfs nature pushes 
effort nt Air?, ,he *’? , S h,s ■ demands a constant 

^ a v" d * ven •nmedatelr impossible 

act,™ i he 5 1,and " hfn '< attempts a higher 
attemot a(a j" *?* ta «* *rom Me Us very 
catties it and d s passionate knowledge 

Other Itnnuwf 11 e 'i V *i IOD w,lere 11 loseJ bold Of that 
W»3i’ , ,' ,,ch our mstmets and impulses 
S,i j" S, " ( 1 wh eh. however imperfect, 
Kno»led«W ir'‘*t ,J5st11a bidden action ol the 
and ' nhe,frt '« wstence that creates 

True *„.« c 8 lh ng . s - acc ordmg to their nature. 
aVspassmn,./ " C S ^ p bi!osophy S are never entirely 
P ssionate and dis nterested They fall into 
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subjection to &e tyranny of their own ideas, 
their partial systems, their hSsty generalisations 
and by the Innate drive of man towards 
practice they «eek to im|ose these upon the 1 fe 
Hut even so they enter into a world eitl er of abstract 
ideas or of ideals or of rigid laws from which the 
complex ty of life escapes Hie ideal st the thinker 
the philosopher, the poet at d artist even the moral st 
all those who live much in ideas when they come 
to grapple*it close quarters with practical life seem 
to firfu utfcmselies something at a loss and are con 
srantly defeated rn their endeavour to govern 1 fe by 
’their ideas They exercise a powerful influence but 
it is md recti), m re b) throw ng their ideas into 
Life which does with them what the seerht \\ ill in it 
chooses tlan by a direct and successfully ordered 
l action Not that the pure empiric the pract cal man 
really succeeds any better by his d rect anion for 
that too is taken by the secret \V 11 tn life and 
turned to quite other ends than tl e practical man 
had intended On the contrary, ideal and idealists 
are necessary , ideals ate the savour od sap of I fe, 
idealists ihe most powerful d vmers and assistants of 
its purposes Reformations which give too much to 
reason and are too negative and protestant usually 
create religions which lacl in wealth of spirituality 
hnd fullness of rel gious emot on , the) are not 
rpulent in their contents Thgir form and too often 
their «pint is impoverished, bare and cold 


The Function of the Story 
in education forms the subject matter of a 
thoughtful article contributed to the 
Educational Renew for July by Miss 
Corne Gordon The word “story” in 
eludes under it folk and fairy lore, legend, 
fable, parable, myth, biographical, his 
torxcal and scientific narrative, and fanci 
ful tales of various sorts In the opinion 
of the writer, from the a ery nursery stories, 
as much care should be used in their selec- 
tion as in the choice of companions 

It may he asked, what is the standard 
by which to measure, a s_torY as to its 
suitability for children ? The answer to 
this question will be found in the following 
interpretation of the standard set forth by 
a German writer Wilmann 

0) It must be child! ke that rs t must be simple 
so that the child can readily understand it, and It 
must possess that other cbildl he quality fancy for 
without this it will not interest children Some one 
has said 1 The poet if forms of truth ate more stin u 
latmg at all ages than the prosa c ’ 

<u) The story must influence morally This does 
not m^an that the hioral must be attached in capital' 
letters at the end or be In illuminated letters at the 
beginning, but that" it must somehow afford, through 
its personsvjand incidents an rpportun ty lo call out 
from the child a moral judgment of approval or 
disapproval >■ 

(ti) It must be instructive , that is it must furnish 
or suggest some truth in regard to nature or roan 
54^2 — 9 


(iv) It should hive 1 terary merit and permanent 
classic qualmes Such stories invite repetition land 
are thus dutmguished from the trivial things which 
please for the moment only Children should early 
form a doe acquaintance Siith Stirling things in 
literature *o that tl ey may detect the counterfeit ' 

(v) It must have considerable length and be a 

connected whole, hence possessing the power to 
work a deeper influence and suggest many associated 
interests ’ 

Then the writer quotes from Sara E 
Wilt«e to emphasise some qualities which a 
story for children should not have 

‘ If we find that inyitory produces fear in a child 
to any grevt degree , if we find a story, I care not 
who invented it, or how long it has been preserved in 
folklore or in print, that tends to weaken personal 
re«jrons bil ty for one s own acts if we know a story 
tint tends to give false notions of life, Ike a belief 
that we may be idle or tricky ard some well disposed 
fairy will aid the lazy and shield the trickster , if we. 
have a story of an angelic child that is oppressed 
and down trodden by a step mother who represents 
ill fetnm ne vices 1 am convinced that we have no 
right to use «uch stories for any purpose whatever in 
our training of children ’ 

Some of the lines of school work the 
story will help is thus enumerated 

(1) Reading maygrow put of it , the children’* 
expression of the thought of the familiar story 
written upon the blackboard in a fluent, large, round 
hand by the teacher stimuht ng their efforts to master 
the written symbols of language 

( 1) Children are encouraged to draw the objects 
and scenes m which the story abounds These draw 
ings are often crude and uncouth but still they often 
surprise one with the r truth and sttggbstiveness 
(in) Much incidental information can be brought 
in concerning the animals and plants that lire actors 
in the scenes 

(iv) The oral reproauction of the stones gives 
language drill aqd af the same time makOs the stofy 
move dear through greater famil anty This end vs 
also furthered by a filth kind of exercise namely 
dranntisat ou of the story 


Karma-Yoga and Swaraj t 

is the title of a brief though telling article 
from the pen of Bfll Gangadhar Tilak oc 
cupying the place of hononr'in the Swaraj 
Number of the Quarterly Journal of {Be 
Poonn Sarvajamk Sabha in which occurs 
the following t 1 

No one can expect Providence to protect one who 
sits with folded arms and throws his burden on 
others God does not help the indolent Ton must 
be do ng all that you can to I ft j ourself -p and then 
only you may rely on the Almighty to help you 
\ou should not however, presume thaFyou have to 
tod that you yourself might teap the fruit of your 
labours That cannot always be the case Let us 
then try our utmost and leave the generations to come 
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to enjoy that Iruit Remember, it is not you who 
had planted the mango trees the fru t whereof you 
bare tasted Let the advantage now go to onr child 
ren and their descendants It is only given to us to 
toil and wont And so, there ought to be norehxa- 
tion in our efforts, lest we incur the curse of those 
that come after us Action alone must lie our gutdin » 
principle -action disinterested and well thought oaZ 
It does not matter who the Sovereign t< It is enou-h 
if we h live full 1 berty to elevate ourselves tn the best 
possible^ wanner This is called the immutable 
nhwna, and Karma Yoga is n >th ng but the method 
Which lead, to the attainment of Dhar na or material 
and spiritual glory Wc demand Swaraj as it is ti e 
foundation and nut the height of our future prosperity 
Swaraj does not at all imply a denial of British 
W? e - rC ' 8 1i ,V K m Sl J “ S ' S 11 Oleins only that vve 

Indians should be reckoned among the pair otic and 
Scir respect ng people ol the Empire We must refuse 
to be treated like the “dumb cattle driven™ fn™, 
Indians starve in Tam ne days it is others , p ^° 
take care ol them This “iot m " h ° 

It is neither creditable nor beneficial n u pos,,l °? 

tt-wsraapu-aStS? 1 ? 

a- 

% »”,'5 s sy - *£S 

Th« South African Imbroglio 

.rS %'£ S“ a t /S,™ nt f "\ t ' ll '”B 

which shows that the Ind in ’ ° August 
tives to the Imperial War ConfereSld 
1 k »«7 business when they talked 

ftbout the positton of India in the SS 
governing Dominions , and it is a 1, If ' 
of regret that they d!d not care to 
o consult expert opinion ln ,L cIosel F 
regarding the matter. hls cou °try 

Mr I’olak, who was in the thirl- 
the passive resistance fight m SontiT*. f 
is entitled to speak on thVqS !„ A 
more authority than most Indians Says 

meeting heldlon Apn! j/^astT pawed* »k U , fifletn,h 
resolution- ' ' passed ‘he follow, ng 

.™ja , .“Jiasu; , L c s?™. *»~r « 

b J" the Self Governing DoS?, ° f ,adla 
ed by the Ind an representatives to 1s e r * p f resent ' 
accepts the print ip*e 0 f rtc proc.iv k., fer * nce . 
and the iJomio ons, and recommends ^he*" 0 lndla 

is “<&/rr“ e 

,K"S' dp 15; ffis-iT » .™» 

reference only to the quest, on oT L? 0n ' d bl » 

W£S«uon appear* to h\vc been LadeThV* Tunsva"* 


Europeans, for example, 'settling tn India shoutd be 
refused the tight to own fixed property in their own 
names, or should be denied the municipal franchise , 
or that Natal Europeans should be required to make 
application for the issue of trading licences to Muni 
cipitiiies which should have the unappealable right 
to refuse them without giving reasons. Fven as 
regard, immigration, it remains to be seen whether 
tl e Government ol India will proceed to legislate on 
thelmesof the Union Immigrants Regulation Act, 
which empowers the M mster of the Interior to 
exclude any persons or classes of persons 'as being 
undes ra, le on eco ora c grounds, and in terms of. 
which he has declared a'l Asiatics to be undesirable 
immigrants Will the Government declare all South 
African colonists to be similarly undesirable ? Is it 
probable that they will issue .a resolution, declaring 
that no lanad,an will be allowed to land in India 
?“>•“ \* c ° m «* b V d,recl P'«ase from h 1S native 
land ? Will they legislate to prohibit the entry into 
Ind.a of an Aa.trahan. unless he can pass an educa 
lion test prescribed by the Immigration Officer at the 
port of arrival, and will that officer be instructed to set 
•he test in, say Sanskrit or the Toda tongue ? 

The memorandum recommends, to use Mr 
Chamberlain s expressive language, that Asiat.es of 
Bni.sh nationality should at least not be less favour- 
aWy treated than other As.at.cs The negative form 
in which he framed the recommendation is significant 
\\ thout ra sing the question of unrestricted Tmmigri- 
tion which as General Smuts has do nted onr - 
definitely and finally dealt with bv the irn,o n °°I* W r 

H di s-r 

ffiStuaiWAfaiss: 

South African ports and carrying on the r *&?“* V 

Twines- tradeln South Africa SneeThe “'hHT* 
enormous, and no o ,e acouamJei £ e , war * has been 

mission was freely B ranted tn a P Town> whilst per 
passengers . thS* » nd /‘*W« 

of landing for the good of iheirhSih b i jr, . B ? t desl, °us 
to expect the Indian or the 11!., P ut 't is foolish f 
< vsist upon better terms for Brihri^A^ au, horities to 
British Empire. ,C ™ e™ fed in*.?’ W 'i h,n ,he 

,be territories of Zanzibar and F«. ir" Asia,,CI - 
are directly under the control «r .v 4 Afr ' ca which 
jnen^and where* Portuguese c Leo? Bl l sh <***»»- 
J? aad * Portuguese Asiatic are a?t^ a S° ffi f er m *y ** 

Dm, sh Asiatic, are refund land "here 

war, all k m ds of restriction* *k Uf j*’ , n , " ne * °* 

necessary, but that does not eanl7- be u deemed ,0 b « 
Asiatic may be allowed Wl2n y ? Portuguese 
permission ,s ,«f U5e(1 , 1 91 '*"««" British soil, where 
*no has, of course Asiatic of British ortem. 

The memorandum e1press t iv W r h ? m 10 appea! ' 

privileges that are granted*! r- efer * ,’° the special . 
respect of the admission r.t ( a P anese Immigrants, in 
Children, by the DonuaSm &"•; ar>d , « 

, “ t-aaada, over Indians 
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who are already settled there Here it would seem 
that, whilst urging the claims of British Asiatics to 
equal treatment with, for example, the Japanese, the 
Indian representatives have gone out of their way 
gratuitously to being into discredit a perfectly legm 
mate demand As is well known, by an Order of 
Council, the Dominion Government have prevented, 
under the "continuous journey ' requirement, the intro- 
duction of Indian wives and minor children “Much 
has been made in India," say the Indian represents 
lives, * of this grievance, though it is very improbable 
that, in practice, more than a dozen or so Sikhs of the 
labouring classes would wish to bring over their wives 
especially since the Indian community in British 
Columbia has become so iruch smaller The efforts 
made to do so were probably inspired by political 
agitators, who wished to, and did produce cases which 
aroused sympathy Bit the average Sikh ready to 
travel all over the world to make money, does not in 
the least wish to be hampered by a helpless wife” 
Anything more cold blooded than this can hardly be 
unarmed Elsewhere the Indian representatives * 
speak of resident Indians introducing "women of their 
own race,” as though it were a matter of importing 
cattle for breeding purposes, or Indian women were 
to be introduced for other purposes than marriage 
The Secretary of State for Ind a and his colleagues 
do not appear to regard it as a matter of ord nary 
human nature for a resident Indian to want his wife 
and family to join him tn his new life Nor do they 
apparently realise that the population of British 
Columbia has diminished probably j ist because of this 
domestic difficulty, among other reasons, which is, no 
doubt, exactly what the Dominion Government were 
counting upon It would be interesting, too, to inquire 
wh3t proportion of these disgruntled Sikhs, returning 
to India may have joined the ranks of the disaffected 
The Indian representatives do not seem to have under 
stood that if every Sikh in Canada, and not merely a 
few, wished for the presence, help, and comfort of wife 
and family, he would be entitled, as a matter of inalien- 
able human right, to have them. Nor, again, do tbey 
seem to appreciate that if, in fact, only a few Sikhs 
really do so desire, there is all the less reason for re- 
fusing u. What have “political agitators” to do with 
the matter ? And would the right be any the less 

The right has been claimed, as it should have been 
claimed, for Indians resident in Canada, not only 
• by 1 political agitators” in India— and Sir Jamsbed[ee 
f Jeejeebhoy, who presided over the famous Bombay 
meeting in 1912 at which a representation claiming 
this right was publicly and unanimously endorsed, 
can hardly be so described, nor can Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, who refused to enter Canada, because of the 
treatment accorded to the Indian colonist* there— 
but also by European citizens of the Dominion 

The next recommendation is that theft test possible 
facilities should be given to educated Indians for 
travel, *tudy, or visits for any purpose, as apart from 
settlement That js reasonable requirement, but 
why should not educate i Indians he free to enter and 
reside 10 any Hrutsh Dominion? It is extremely 
unlikely that any number of educated Indians would 
desire to settle in any Dominion They would have 
to depend »for their livelihood upon such -support 
t fls they^could obtain from their own countrymen or 
Europeans resident in the particular Dominion 


In either case, the number would be strictly 
limited by economic considerations, and would not 
arouse any fear of an Asiatic invasion, such as 
General Smuts referred to * ' 

Lastly, it was asked that a kindly and sympathetic 
consideration should be given to those Indians «ho_ 
had already been permitted to settle mthe Dominions 
In his speech on this occasion General Smuts some- 
what cleverly confused the issue. He made it appear 
that the difficulties in South Africa had been over* 
come He spoke as though they were only adminis- 
trative, whereas the outstanding grievances of the 
Indians in the different Provinces of the Union are of 
a fundamental and a legislative character, and m 
dealing with them, the Union Government will often 
reply ordinarily, as they have already done in the 
Transvaal, that the roatler does not lie within tbeir 
jurisdiction, but that authority to dea) with it has 
already been delegated to some other authority, such 
as the Provincial Councils or the municipalities 
Exictly the same reply, in essence, for many 
years been given by the Imperial Government, who 
say that they cannot interfere with a Self Governing 
Dominion Take, for eximple, the old sore of the 
East London location by e laws, which require Indians 
to reside, tn certain circumstances, in a location An 
Indian trader residing in the Eist London location 
may give his South African native servant a pass to 
be out until any time of the night But he himself ltf 
forbidden to remain out after 8 p ra as no one can 
gne Aim a pass The old Cape Government and the 
present Union Government have been appealed to 
procure the removal of this racial bye law, but they 
reply that the matter is one for the municipality to 
decide In the Transvaal, municipalities have been 
granted the right to control the issue of certain 
classes of trading licences The Provincial Council, 
to whom had been granted the power, by the Union 
Parliament, to confer such rights upon municipalities, 
did so 01 alleged grounds of public health Certain 
municipalities have not only refused to Issue new 
licences to Indians, but have refused to renew 
existing ones, or have renewed a licence to an Indian 
applicant for one of his stores, presumably on the 
ground that he is a desirable person to posses one,^ 
and have refused to issue to him a similar licence for 

area, on the ground that be is an undesirable — « e , 
that he is an Indian These municipalities are com- 
posed almost entirely, as they are throughout South 
Africa, of the Indian’s business rivals, aod that 
Province has d sfranebised him, municipally, as well 
as politically When the Union Government are ■ 
referred to, they reply that the matter is outside their 
junsd ction When the Transvaal Administrator is 
appealed jo, he replies that he cannot interfere with 
the legal action of a municipality acting within the 
powers conferred upon rr by an Ordinance of the Pro- 
vincial council When the Transvaal Municipal Asso 
ciauon is approached.it refers to a private letter of Mr 
Gandhi's to the Secretary for the Intenor, dealing 
with quite other matters, and interprets it as a 
declaration that the Indian community agree* not 
to demand any fresh licence, in other word*, that <t 
has been so foolish as to tie the bands of posterity, in 
the shape of the Indians born tn South Africa itself. 
Similarly in Natal. ■*» - , ' ' 

Perhaps, in conjunction with those South Aft'* 
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identified $0 closely with the festival dance that jhe , 
word 'ballad’ itself meaps ‘dance’, and is another 
form of the word ‘ballet’’ inasmuch, too «s these 
festival dances were choric in nature and the dnlogee. 
of which the ballads ate full, was doubtless assigned 
to different characters amdng the company of 
dancers, the ntedi-eval ballad, which was sung and 
not recited, partook of the nature of both ballet and 
opera It was communal in performance and com mu 
nal in its authorship It is immpossible to trace an> 
given hdlad to an individual poet Handed down by 
‘ oral tradition, constantly modified by each generation 
as they passed through the mould of its memory, the 
ballads of the folk were infinitely varied iq form, and 
in theme surprisingly similar The same stories in 
different versions were sung in limes of merry making 
fit over England , nay *11 over Europe, for we find 
^artajits of our English ballads in German, French, 
and the Scandinavian languages Christendom had 
a common ba\la4 stock Such was the chief literature 
of the medueval people , a poetry corporate in its 
spirit and function, a poetry so close to living reality 
that its very form was determried by the sway of the 
human body in daily toil or festal d nee, so catholic- 
in its appeal that Its themes were in common use 
all over the Christian world It was the flower of 
labor, and the symbol of labor’s solidarity 

Besides the ballads the village folk had a number 
of rude plays and games dating back for the most 
part of the pre-Christian err, which were also perform 
ed at times of festival The Church too had its 
religions dramas, ce’ebratmg at tbe appropriate 
seasons, the lives of the saints or incidents from the 
gospel story As towns grew up, and the people 
flocked to them in response to the demands for 
craftsmen of ail kinds, a new species of folk I terature 
was born the child of. pagan game and Christian 
drama This was the gild miracle p ay. which had 
its heyday in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
And here again there existed a close cornection with 
the workaday world, for the ‘ pageants” or scenes into 
which the plays were divided were etch performed 
by * particular gild ( the Noah scene being entrusted 
to the shipwrights, tl e Last Supi*er to the bakers, 
and so on The element of festival was equally 
w prortirent, the Feast of Corpus Chnsti be ng specially 
/ honored in this respect, and In some towns the actual 
performance extended over four, five. or even seven 
days, which afiords a glimpse of the leisure 
of the med a. sal craftsman that his modern 
S bro her might well envy But the ch ef feature 
* pethaps, to be noted about these miracle plays is 
their cosmic character The drams cf the MiJd e 
Ages was epical in qual ty , it figured the eternal 
conflict between the forces cf GocdandEviL It was 
philosophic in scope , It provided a coherent and 
Intel! gible account of the un verse and cf man s place 
therein It was conprehensne in form; it took op 
into its bosom all the accumulated dramat c traditions 
and devices ofthtf med -t-val world, and welded them 
into one mighty dime comedy And cn-e started 
upon its develooment ft *pread to every tovrnsh p and 
to toon villages in the country 

World Democracy without World 

Justice , 

N C A Kavhou'cr writes pertinently 


.on the above subject la the Ohio State 
Journal.. He says 

If the “world is to be made safe for democracy”!* 
must also be made safe for absolute justice And that 
justice must be measured by a single standard Theories 
are coth ng if not translated into deeds Democracy 
is nothing in state papers if the principles of the 
democracy are trampled upon by law makers and 
executives The foundation of all good government 
is law and order, the cornerstone is justice, and 
honour is its crowning capital There never was, there 
never will be good government that does not rest 
upon the constitutional righls of every citizen 

If the world, war results in a world democracy, 
will the Negro citzen pirticipaie in its blessings? 
TV ill courts and administrations establish an imagt 
nary color line ’ Shall there be one interpretation of 
the law for the white citiren and another and harsher 
interpretation for the Negro? Shall he be d scrunmat 1 
ed agamst on account of race ’ 

Can we harmonize injustice to the Negro in prac 
tice with the claim that we are in the war for demo 
cracy and hnraatuty ? The American people are pour 
mg out oi II ions of treasure and blood ostenSib’y to 
widen the bounds of democracy \\ ill the Negro be 
thrust outside of those bounds > Can we trample upon 
the rights of Negro cilirens without ultimately imperil 
irg the rights of the white citizens ’ Can we, yvitb 
safety to oic free institutions, deny justice to the 
Negro and keep him in ignorance’ Nearly 12 per 
cent of the population in the United States js of Negro 
blood It may be made an important factor in the 
material progress of the nation or it may become a 
menace Which cond tion is to be preferred ? Ills 
for the interest of the white citiren as well as for the 
colored citizen that there shall be equality before the 
law of both races There should be no color line 1 
drawn, all on one side of which be declared outlaws 


America Fighting for Democracy, 
as President Wilson in his address to 
Congress declared, is not very convincing 
Benjamin Albm Arnold writing in the New 
York Evening Post says . 

I wonder if he ever think? that he can convince 
the world that America really stands for humanity so 
long as he never fcuses h s voice in behalf of the down- 
trodden people of h s own country I wonder if he 
ever thinks of the State Governments of ll e South, 
many of them more despotic than any in Europe , of 
the tlousandsof American C»‘ zens deprived of the 
right of suffrage, guaranteed them by the Constitution 
of lheu country , of the Jim Crow cars, segregation 
»ct«, and other nardsh ps heaped upon a defenceless 
people without cause , I wonder what he thinks of the 
affair at Memphis, when people came from miles 
around to see a poor wretch burned to death 

\\ t hear a lit about the cruelty of the Germans, 
and that the world can only be made safe for demo- 
cracy by the destruction of their power I th nk if the 
1 resident would notify the Governors of the Southern 
b’ates that lynch ngs must cease, ard that every un 
fur law le erased fro-n their statute books, he wouM 
goalcrg waj towards mik ng th s country the real 
champ on of the cause of democracy 
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The writer of this little pamphlet wields a vigorous 
pen, and his generalisations on certain aspects of 
India's social and political history show a mastery of 
the essential facts He is evidently a thinking man, 
though hts conclusions may not all be sound The 
following extract will show that he can stimulate 
thought, and that is better far than cartloads of 
quotations imperfectly digested 

"India is dying, dying, dying for want of material, 
■‘moral and spiritual food 

Indian youths are withering m their prime India s 
^ great men die suddenly in the midst of their mature 
manhood India s subhrae womanhood is left to 
groan in s lence and in crass ignorance 

The babies of India die m millions The infants of 
, India starve in hundreds of thousands from year s 
end to year’s end The children of India are stunted 
hi their growth and decrease m sue and strength 
year after year and day after day The scholars of 
India are surfeited with crammed nnd ill-digested 
knowledge Indian brains are too feeble to persevere 
in strenuous thinking Indian hearts are too dabby 
to letl strongly to desire with ambition and to reject 
the petty gains of life’s inglorious compromises 
We Indians are born in misery and hence we are 
insensitive to the sights of untold misery around us 
Indian aristocrats are too rich and too proud and 
they live so far awny from the common life and 
habits of the people that they have ceased to be the 
natural leaders of the soil The educated Indians are 
too busy with the task of driving the wolf from the 
door and of trying to put on an appearance of false 
comfort and complacency to care for the concerns of 
others Indian business men are mostly mediators 
and commission-agents who are ever ont for cutting 
a cheap bargain at either ends The Indian agri 
cultnnsts are poor and illiterate sensuous and super 
stitions incapable of adaptive reformation and never 
unwilling to continue to be the unbonght slaves 
and. unredeemed bondsmen of covetous usurers The 
labourers of India are worse than the street dogs m 
tbeir low status and scanty wages meted out to 
them by their caste elders and superiors The 
priests of India are corrupt to the core and are ever 
startling the world with the depths of degradation 
they are prepared to jnmp still further down Indian 
temples have lost their beneficent influences and 
together with the jewelled Idols kept within they 
have become the private property of certain pnvdeg 
ed few who keep these fanes ns enstoms-bonse com 
pounds for the perpetuation of pilgrimage taxes 
lha’a is 'the couovty 01 'caste nno’ rfltitf ptiol,' oi' 
unacquired sanctity and undeserved contempt 
, ilehold how men behave within the boundaries of 
our Motherland where each man abhors the other 
for the sin of his birth, where brother hates brother, 
white sons would not eat the food cooked by their 
mothers where fathers would not take their food 
‘ with their own children and husbands abjure 
their wives society and person except when thev 
are impelled by Inst Behold our holy men and 
boasted leaders, how they spend their lifetime in 
the service of the "Eternal God! Their one bnsi 
cess ot the day Is to bathe with scrupulous care 
to breathe in and breathe out with the solemn 
swelling of the nose, to wink their eyes only a hunted 
number nl times to stave at all things with an 
aflected senonsness to hoot at every human dog 
that crosses their path and to make mathematical 
calculations of the length of polluting shadows and 
the angles of caste-depression and birth-degradation 
ot their own tellowmew and brother neighbours 
And caste is likewise an evil even with the educated 


^Indians All progressive castes are jealous of each 
other, each educated community is absorbed in the 
thought of its own petty preferment and each help 
lessly accuses the other as being the author ol all the 
prevalent evils * 

II Free and Compulsory Education 
Extracts from the Proceedings of the Governor Of 
Bombay on the Hon ble Hr Patels resolution, Poona 
Pubhshel by the Servants of India Society, Gtrgaon, 
Bombay 

Principal Pnranjpye of the Fergusson College 
contributes a foreword in which he contradicts the 
favourite tag ‘A little learning is a dangerous thing*' 
and blames the Government for rejecting even so 
moderate a resolution as that of Mr Patel, in which 
be wanted to introduce compulsion in municipal 
areas only The debate has been published witn a 
view to informing public opinion on this all impor 
tant subject, and it will no donbt be appreciated by 
publicists in other parts of India. 

III Ceylon Communal Rights by C.E 

Corea Pearl Press, Dehiirala, 1917 

This pamphlet deals with the methods adopted 
by the Ceylon Government for the utilisation of waste 
lands and cognate subjects and is a good sign, for 
it shows that the people of the island are waking 
up to a sense of their needs and duties in the matter 
of the political and economic development of tbeir 
native land 

IV Our Political Needs an address delivered 
before the Ceylon National Association by Sir I' 
Arunachalom, Kt n It A ( Cantab ) 1917 2$ cents 

This nicely printed pamphlet is a further proof 
that Ceylon is waking up, and it is a significant and 
hopeful feature of the situation that the lead Is being 
taken both ia India and Ceylon by those whom the 
state has delighted to honour Ceylon is ahead of 
India in point of literacy, but suffers from the same 
political disab lities, and we arc sorry to learn that 
the small farmer of Ceylon the goya, is fast becom- 
ing a landless hireling, though It is the race of whom 
Robert Knox said that he had the elegant speech and 
the manner of the courtier * Take a ploughman 
from the plough wash off his dirt, and he is fit to 
rnle a kingdom,” it the peasants’ saying which Knox 
quotes ' What superb self confidence I What height 
might not such a people attain under the leadership 
ur<itivtst«6'’.«/iTi?,'*.WiL'\t.h“ .ti.Tr, «Efe- i^arnea* 
lecturer points out that the small elective element In 
the legislative council, totally ineffective as it is to 
help forward the popular cause, serves to conceal 
the antocracy under which we live, for withont it, 
the sole responsibility of the officials would be more 
patent, they would be more keenly alive to It, and 
the Secretary of State could hold them more strictly 
to account In 1003 the Governor, Sir West Ridge- 
way. recommended the appointment of two non 
official* to the Executive Council, as ft would tend 
to satisfy public opinion and “would formally place 
at the disposal of the Government advice and infor- 
mation which it is not always possible to obtain 
from official sources ” The proposal was however 
over ruled by the Secretary ol State. Earl Cromer, 10 
Modern Egypt says that the best policy is to 
employ a small body of well selected and well paid 
Europeans “It a a mistake to employ second -or*’ 
third rate Europeans on low salaries. They^ ' 
do mote barm than good ” In Ceylon a* * 
the Europeans employed oil enjoy 
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And sculptures as also to understand the aesthetic 
' quality of old Indian music (than! s to the recent 
worts of Clement, Mann and Fox Strangwavs) 
it was la the fitness of things that the speci- 
alities of old Indian systems of D incmg should be 
investigated if only to indicate the range of the aes 
tbetic culture of India While we Rre far as yet 
from a complete and adequate presentation ot the 
Indian Dancer’s Art, this translation of an old techm 
ral handbook which we one to that indefatigable 
exponent of Indian Art— Dr Coomarasnaim— will 
be welcomed as an introduction to the methods nud 
ideals bf Indian Dancing which is a branch of Indian 
Dramatic Science the Katra-Ssstras, the practice 
of which in its complete state has died out and »s 
now faintly lingering in the ntual dances of the 
South Indian temples The traditions of the Katya 
Sastras are said to still survive in the practices of 
Cambodian and Javanese actors As the author 
rightly points oat that until a critical edition of 
Pbarata’s Xatya Sisfra is published the methods of 
Indian Dancing, ea.uC.at he qraqcel^ studied x ia the 
meantime the traditional practices of the art now in 
the possession of a class of undesirables are on the 
threshold of extinction 

The text of Abhmaya Darpana which is here for 
the first time rendered into English i* One of manv 
compendmms of dance gestures based on the original 
Katea Sastras and now generally n*ed bv all teachers 
and learners ol the art in South India along with 
such well known handbooks as the Bandhabiya 
HnstBlatshannm and Abbmayn Bodbam by Arana 
chalam Pillay These handbooks together with the 
more important work Katya reda bibriti constitute 
a body of literature which has grown out of the 
original Katya Sastras bearing on* the technique of 
Indian dramatic art and correspond to th* class of 
literature known as the Silpossstras bearing on the 
technique of Fainting, Sculpture and Architecture 

The traditional religions dances hare been kept up 
in the South rather than in the North where it also 
flourished at onqtitne Emperor Akbar is suppos'd to 
have p^fromxed a revival of the ‘'ancient system of 
Dancing which must have been in a state of' 
decline la his time Aod it is said that "for acquiring 
the grace of Emperor Akbar ’ [Akbar nnpa raejar 
than ]_ the well known author Fuodank Bittnla 
from Karnataka wrote a treatise on the ancient 
| method of dancing entitled \artaa-\iraarn (MS No 
III D5, Bengal Asiatic Society • CoIL) which seems 
to be Id many respects a more comp rebec ji re work 
than Abbiaaya Darpana the extant texts of which are 
mostly in a very mutilated condition Dr Cooma 
irnswamy’s translation is based upon a Xagri trans 
*crlpt of the second Tclngn edition of the work pub 
listed by Tirnvenkatachari in 1SS7 and not on anr 
original Sanskrit MS. one ol which exists in the 
collection of the Tanjore Palace Estate Library 
(Burnell Catalogue p CO, No 7) 

The dance poses and gestures which are described 
In this text is only one branch of the nrt known as 
Abhinnya It is identical with what is known ns 
7 ?£tc batana in modem practices of nau'ch girls 
Tbe*e AbhianYa poses constitute a highly formaliz'd 
and cultivated gesture language devi«ed to graphi 
catty delineate and translate, word pee word the 
language of the song The expressive ponerofthis 
language is verv well demonstrated in the dlostra* 
tlons on plate XllI where by the ges turn I at iocs of the 
hands the act* of Krishna raising Mount t-OTardban 
and driving cattle are so expressively rendered Bv 
devising innumerable poses of the five fingers a com 
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pl*le vocabulary has been established which is quite 
adequate in translating into mtelhgibl- movements of 
the bands nud the fingers the words and moods of 
anv given subject Thus there ate different poses of 
the hands to indicate the seven famous rivers of 
India, the lion and other animals tbe different im- 
portant trees the seven oceans, the four castes the 
various incarnations of the gods and also gestures 
indicating the various relations, e g , the husband, the 
sii'e, father, mother nud so on These dance gestures 
have considerable influenced tbe practice of Sculptor’s 
art in India and these conventional poses and ges- 
tures have offered to the Indian artist rich motif of 
vital aesthetic quality And the analysis and des 
cnptiou of these gestures in this publication will 
supply an indispensable key to the unoerstanding of 
the manv peculiarities of Indian Sculptures 

In view of the puritanical prejudices which still 
continue to govern our societv it can hardly be ex 
pected that our educated brethren, at the present 
moment, will offer any enthusiasm for a revival of 
tbe ancient methods of Indian Dancing — the secrets of 
which, in the possession of professional uautch girls 
and ‘devdasis, are on the point of being lost just as 
our musical traditions nud practices, non in tbe 
keeping of a similar undesirable class of Ustads, are 
vanishing from the boundaries of our national 
culture beyond all hope of recovery It is certainly 
due to our educated tri-nds to seriously consider 
their responsibility with reference to the recovery and 
preservation of the tradition* of our national 
culture 

In the meantime the traditions of our art ore 
b»lng utilised and exploited by many European 
artistes Miss Ruth St. Dennis acquired fame by 
her interpretations of the aesthetic qualities of 
ancient lnd an Dancing, t! e must illuminating and 
spiritual effort bacg her ‘ Soul Dances of Brahma ” 
Qaite recently, MU* Rosbanara’s Indian dances took 
the Calcutta Stage bv storm She is the daughter 
of a Colonel in the Madras army and it was during 
her stnv in South India that she was first attracted 
to the religious dances iu tbe temples, a study of 
which *be developed for her signally successful career 
on the stage. Everybody who saw her “Incense 
Dtnce' realised how great a loss India has sustained 
spiritually by relegating its art of dancing to 
unworthy hands • 

0. C. G 

(i) Tup Essential or English Grammar avd 
Composition /?> R R Josht, Assistant Master, 
London Mission lltgh School, Benares Pj> 142 
Fries txelve anras 

The method is old and antiquated , 

'2) Av Appeal to the Yocng Hivdu GEvrLntEv 

OF BENGAL by Eat fad un at h StasootrJer Bahadur, 
if A , E I~, I (dun ‘n 1 acha*pcti. pp. 5^, cloth ; price 
Be 1 For s'udcrt* S 

The “appeal appeared m th* columns of the Indian 
>Iirror and is now issu'd in the form of a booklet 

(3! TUAK.UR. r>A\A*T\NDA A«n THE AjHKACHALA. 
Missiov * Publis’icJ by Alalbthan Eisu, Gtndu 
Pp QJ Paper Price S as 

The book describes tbe ideal of tbe Mission and 
#hows that the allegations egunst TbnXur Darn- 
panda are cal cious and unfounded. 
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(4) LtBERALI-sl IV RELIGIOV Published by Ike 
Thtisiic Endeatour Society, Mad rat E Pp Price 

It contains twelve papers, viz — 

(1) Religion and Science by S A Mellor , U) 
Spiritual Freedom by E R Menon , (3) Thetstic 
Endeavour by B S Rao , (4) Belief ia G xl, by C \V 
Wendte , (5) Indian Womanhood— 4 National Asset 
by Margaret E Cousin's 1C) Scientific and Spiritual 
Knowledge by James Drummond (7) Fatherhood ol 
Cod, by j E. Carpenter (8; Rammobun Kor Tbe 
Reformer (9) AtmaTnan i r the Hath ol Self Rcalua 
tion byT I \ aawam (101 The Religious Ideal an i 
th e Temporal Jask by Annie Lyman Sears (11) \YIiv 
Should a Reasonable Alan Pray, by J T Sunderland 
(12) Religion in National Life by Annie Besant 
A very nseful production 


SreegopalBasd Mac.UK Fellowship Lectures 
1907 1908 by Sahttyacharya PanJtya Ramavatar 
•Surma M A , Senior Professor of Sanskrit, Patna 
College Pp 88 Price 1 Rupee 


In this little volume Vedantism has deen treated 
as a critical system of thought The author has not 
followed any particular expounder of tlie Upamshads 
but has boldly taken an independent position of his 
own He speaks highly of Badarayana but is not 
blind to bis defects ‘ The gravest defect of the great 
Badarayana * writes our author * is that he did 
Dot clently distinguish the historical the mythologi 
cal and the positive portions of the Upamshads and 
this lamentable confusion led to his squeezing every 

Upomshadic Text into the selfsame Brabmic mould 
The author has rejected the Illusion Theory of Afavn 
and has propounded what he has called the Ochrru- 
tut ion theory ’ According to him ‘it is always 
either an addition or subtraction of ideas or m short 
it is either mistaking a part for the whole or vice 
versa Tbe objective world is a series of waves in 
the Unitary Divine ocean of knowledge The identi 
ficatlon of this whole knowledge with either tbe 
world or with the body which is a part of it is a 
delusion inasmuch as it is mistaking a part or a 
group of parts for the whole. It is Dot an illasion 
appearing in the vacuum or in something that is 
quite different from it as Sankara fancies 

The book has been divided into 12 Chapters viz — 
(1) Earlv Development of the Indian Thought, (2) 
Systematic Philosophies ol India (3) The Yedantic 
Doctrine briefly stated (4) Refutation of Other 
Doctrines (5) On the Pramanas (Tbe Ordinary \ iew), 
(Si On the Pramanas (The Critical \iew) (7) On the 
Causal Relation, (8) On the Three Stages of Cosmic 
Delusion (9) On the Existence of God (10) Trans 
migration, Afterlife and Mnkti (11) True Asceticism 
utrij'f nnn. WnJv*r.,',V», tjfe.of- a. Vedanlm. 

The author is an acute thinker and the book he 
has written is a valuabte production and should be 
carefully studied by tbe students of the\ edanta 

Makes Chakdsa Ghosh 


The Pacsi Lelthak MamJal is ntways well mten- 
tioned and works to the best of its 1 ghts for the 
encouragement of Gujarati Literature Wc felicitate 
the holy on harboring such intentions , the small 
book under review is the practical carrying ont of 
their desire to be! p the cause It is called a collection 
of (Gujarati) homonyms Now the verv essence of 
homonymity is that the words should have the same 
sound when pronounced , there should be un confu 
<ion between d-ntals and palatals, and labials By 
no stretch of the laws of pronunciation, can you say 
that and vjfV tl«T and Tf^T, sjfir and rptf emit 
the sa u- sounJ when sp iken "> The non observance 
ol this simple rule in fact ol the first principle of the 
lawj o( pronunciation has marred (fie wuofe work, 
and we wonder what those one or two Hindi 
scholars to whom the editor says he had referred,! 
been doing when they passed the collection Search* ( 
mg for correct homonyms in this collection is like 
searching for a couple of pins in a bos of nails In 
words likerrcr and qT!T, one finds that the collection 
has hit upon the right path We are sorry to see all 
this trouble of collection wasted and energy mis 
directed 

Fistakilwa, l) Keshavprasad 

Chhotalal Desat BA / / B published by v 
Sa hartal Bulahhtdis Bookseller, Ahmedabad 
Cloth Coier Pp sot Price Re 0-8 o (/p/y) 

Library keeping has developed into an art in 
Europe And America We are very much b’hmdhand 
in the subject Tins little book— a pioneer m Us line- 
shows how a library is to be arranged and managed 
Few ref rence has been made in us pages to the 
admirable work being done by the State Library 
Department at Baroda which is the oaly model of its 
kind in India This little book furnishes much nseful 
and interesting rending 

Nil RiTTi vinod flfflflrfWt* by Prof Altsukha 
Shankar K Irsvedi, M A , LL.B , of the Baroda 
College printed at the Satya Narzan Panting 
Press, Ahmedabad Pp 160 Cloth Cover Price 
— One rupee and four annas ( tpi 7) 

Prof Tnvedi now and then wntes on important 
subjects These essays arc written in a simple effort 
less style, and are the results of unlabored thought 
They embrote many topics practical and sentiment ' 
nl , and while reading them, one thinks as if the ^ 
writer wrre consciously or unconsciously affected by 
Lubbock s work on the same lines They make Dp 
pleasant read ng and the reader feels that they Are 
written straight from tbe heart of the author There 
are three 1 Skits * at tbe end, which seem to relieve 
the monotonous seriousness of the previous pages 
K M J 


Hindi. 


Gujarati 

Savochchar Shaboa Sangsaka { wbj 

tier) by Rasta mi 1 1! or may 1 Mislrs published b) 
the Parst Ltkhak Mindal Bombay Paper Cater, 
PP 51 Unpriced /p/y 


Swarajva aur Paajavad, by Prof Balknshna 
AT A , Professor, Gurukul University, Haridasar / 
Printed and published by Mr K C Bhalta, at the 
Star Press, Allahabad Crown S' o pt> 205 + to s 
+8 Pnce—Rt ,.4 

This book deals historically with the process 
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through which political freedom has been gained br 
differentcountries Thus incidentally the constitutional 
histone* of China Japan Trance, USA and many 
Other countries have been given The accounts given 
by the author are correct nnd the puhl cation will 
have a good edncativc influence Some very notable 
books have been consulted by the author in the writ 
mg of the book The language and mode of descrip- 
tion art very satisfactory and the book is in keeping 
with the new taste for scientific nnd techoicalhtera 
ture which the Hindi reading public have fortunately 
acquired of late The author has given English equi 
valcnts of the Hindi terms used bv him and the collec 
tion will form a very nice vocabulary indeed \\< 
commend the publication and the elaborate way in 
which everything has been dealt with therein 

\ Ch ivdripk iiiiiA Chirp", Iranshted ly Pandit 
' Rupnoraian Pandaiya and published by the Hindi 
Jam Sahttja Prasarak Office, Chandnarx Girgaon 
Bombay Croat Sto pp tSS Pi tie— Re i 
Cloth bound Rs 140 

This is a Hindi translation of an ancient Sanskrit 
publication by a Jain author The translation has 
been very nicely made and reflects great credit on 
Pandaiya Jee who has already established his reputa 
tion as a good Hindi writer The original Jain author 
is Wnnndi and some of his lines may well be compared 
for their pathos and picturesque delineation with the 
productions of the best Sanskrit poets. The original 
is no doubt in the old style of Sanskrit poets and 
much of this may not be liked by the modem reader 
Though some quotations from the original author 
have been giTen it would have been much better if 
the whole book in the Sanskrit original would otso 
have been sub-joined to tbe translation The print 
mg and get up are excellent 

Tribaim, compiled and published by Kumar 
Dtbendra Prasad Jama, the Central J~hna Publish 
ing House, Arrah Crown / 6mo pp 48 Price — 
as 3 

The author has again shewn himself forth as a 
unique comp ler In this booklet be has collected 
together all tbe qualities things names mottos, em 
blems etc which are found three together Tbe 
f collection is singular indeed and has a marvellous 
beauty about it. Every one will find interest in it 
The get. wp vs excellent as vs the case v.vth alt the pub- 
lications of the author 

) Bh4va\a Lahar/J compiled and published by 
Kumar DelenJra Prasad Jama, the Central Jama 
Publishing House Arrah Crown i6mo pp 29 
Price— as 2 

This is a collection of twelve bhabanas by the author 
with two more by other authors added There is no 
doubt much of Jamism in the book however, we must 
say that the poems form very interesting and pleasant 
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reading indeed The author has plackily styled it "a 
Rosary of twelve beads and that it is so we must say 
The booklet will we hope, be perused enthusiastically 

Tilottama by Shree Mail hilt Sharan Gupta, 
Printed at the Indian Press, A llahalad and Pub 
hshed by Shree Ramktshore Gupta, Manager, 
Sahitya Sadart Chirgaon (Jhanst), Crown Sto 
pp 104 Price — as 8 

Our talented author has gone generally for his 
materials to Pauramc stones and in threading them 
together in his literarv attempts, he has invariably 
succeeded to a large extent The book under review 
is a drama and the verse portions in it ate 
particularly edifying The author has not faded 
even to teach a raonl through the good old 
adage l>mnn is Strength The drama depicts the 
downfall of the Daityas through disunion brought 
about by the quarrel between the two principal 
Daitya warrior* over an apsora named Tilottama 
Cut the plot cons sts of manj more things than this 
nod the drama will repay pernsal from the literary 
point of view as also trom that of diversion The 
get up of the book is excellent and we need hardly say 
that the publ cation adds one more laurel to the 
glories won by the author iu the field of Hindi 
Literature 

* R »\CE Geruayy Yuddha, by Bobu Jitan Singh 
and published by the Rnran JDarbar Printed at 
the Union Press Allahabad Royal 810 pp 438 
Price no! mentioned 

His Highness the Maharaja of Riwan is doing a 
yeoman s work in helping in the publication of these 
book* on tbe European liars The book under re- 
view has been made as comprehensive and grand as 
possible and it can most suiiably find a place in all 
public and state libraries lie would only suggest 
that there ought also to be low priced popular edi 
lions of the book printed in smaller type though the 
very valuable illustrations given in tbe book should 
be reproduced in their entirety in these editions as 
well The book has been written with more than 
ordinary cate and will form a valuable addition to 
Hindi Literature in point of the special character 
istics of the book Its phraseology and manner of 
description will help other writers on okm subjects 
Hr e have gone through the book carefully and from 
a historical point of view we have no criticisms to 
offer against it. It has been compiled in an up-to- 
date fashion and bes de* the bulk of the book which, 
consists of neatly printed 45S pages there is a 
copious index as also some valuable appendices The 
pronunciations of European names have been given in 
Hindi in a separate appendix The book is decently 
bound and m short it can be said that the compiler 
has done everything practicable for the improvement 
of the book 
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P\MY STRIFE IN CALCUITA 

A Tew Strw Notes 


Questions about some Congress 
Meetings 

P RINCIPAL kerarabach indra Mmtra s 
letter in the Bengalee lias suthc“d to 
convince us that Mr Baikunthanath 
Sen did declare the meeting held on August 
30 for the election of the President of the 
next session of the Indian National Con 
gress, dissolved, though it is also clear that 
Mr Sen’s words were dot heard by m idj 
\\e are also satisfied that the meeting h id 
grown disorderly before Mr Sen dissolved 
it We are sure that the Chairman has the 
right to dissoWe a disorderly meeting Tin. 
question which we ask and are not com 
petent ourselves to answer, is What 
Lind and degree of disorder gives the chair 
man the power to exercise this right > 
Tromthe reports of the meeting pub 
hshed in the papers it is difficult to deter 
mine who was to blame for the disorder 
It is probable that botti Mr Baikuntha 
nath S-n and Mr Hirendranath Datta 
were to blame, though it is not practicable 
to apportiou the blame Not having 
joined the Reception Committee, we were 
not present at the ificcting.aud were absent 
from Calcutta on that date Mr llirendra 
nath Datta it seems, got somewhat 
excited w hicli is rather unusual w itli him 
He used the w ord ’honest” or ‘ honesty ’ 
But ns tw o equallv honest persons inay 
truthfully give opposite accounts of the 
same event owing to lapse of memory, 
inattention, failing to catch certain words, 
or to see certain thing' it is best to avoid 
the use of such w ords 

Has the Chairman of a meeting the 
right to confirm the proceedings of a pre 
vious meeting before objections taken to 
any part of the minutes have been di'pos 
ed of ’ We think not. Perhaps he may 
overrule such objections ns out of order 
But did Mr Baikunthanuth Sen do so ? 

W hat makes a man a pucca member of 
the Reception Committee according to the 
Congress constitution 5 

Does a rest lent of the Province where 
the Crtnvrcss is to be held become « auto 


matically” a member by paying Rs 25 and 
signing the Congress “creed”, or does be 
also require to be formally 'proposed, 
seconded and elected ? We arc unable to 
answer Nor does the Congress constitu 
tion help us to answer Whatever may her 
the theoretically correct answer according' 
to the Congress constitution or according 
to law, cases of men becoming “auto- 
matically' members in previous years 
without election” have been cited in the 
paper* without categorical contradiction 
Regarding the meeting held on the 11th 
September to depose” Mr Baikuuthanath 
Sen and elect Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
we have asked ourselves many questions 
Taking it ior granted that Mr Baikuutlia 
nath S-n had forfeited his office of chair 
inan by his conduct at the meeting of 30th 
August, did he forfeit it "automatically” 
before Mr C R Das moved his resolu 
tion affirming tins forfeiture and, to set 
nil doubts at rest, also proposing his 
removal ^ if so why was it felt necessary 
to move a resolution to “depose” him ? 

If not why was the requisition for 
calling the meeting not «ent to the 
nan who w as still formally the chairman, 
before the notice calling the meeting had 
lxxn issued ’ Supposing Mr Sen had 
“ mtomatically” ce ised to be chairman, | 
h id five secretaries out of nine also ceased^ 
to be secretaries ’ automatically' •* If so, 
why * If rot, why was not the requisition 
sent to them, as we afe assured jt was " 
not’ Lvcnn single Secretary is held in 
practice competent to call meetings to 
transact ordinary non contentious business 
But is a minority of four secretaries com 
petent to call a meeting to transact con- 
tentious business without consulting or 
in spite of the protest of the majority of 
five or any of them ? Is a meeting called 
under such circumstances constitutional 
or unconstitutional ? As we are not law- 
yers and as vvg do not nt present have " 
before us any authoritative books dealing 
with the rules governing public meetings, 
we nre unable ourselves to give a decisive 
reply to these questions From a com 
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ffloQ sense point of view, however, it seems 
to us that the meeting was unconstitu 
tional, and all the business transacted 
there was, therefore, null and void 

Constitution Not a Fetish 

We do not say that under all and 
any circumstances a constitution is to he 
treated as a fetish What is unconstitu 
tional may not be wrong under some cir 
cumstances though m do not mean to 
suggest that the circumstances under 
which the meeting of f 1 th September was 
called were of that description Even in 
the affairs of a country constitutions are 
sometimes ended when they cannot be 
mended and the course of history has 
frequently sanctioned such ending It has 
however, to be borne in nund that Crom 
wells do not pretend to act constitution 
ally \or have we any Cromwells in our 
midst. Alexanders cut Gordian Knots but 
they do not pretend that they have un 
tied them in the orthodox fashion 

Should the chairman and s»cretanes or 
majority of secretaries of an organization 
refuse to take action in furtherance of the 
objects of th- organisation even after 
being requisitioned, an impas«e would 
be the result In such a situation 
citizens in public meeting assembled, it 
seems to us would be competent to take 
necessary action Such meeting should, 
of course be held after due notice and be 
open to all 

Such an impasse had not arisen in Cal 
Cutta, ns the chairman and the majority 
of the secretaries not having been requisi 
tinned could not be said to have refused to 
call a meeting to transact any necessary 
business 

Election of Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee 

\\e are not quite sure w licthcr the elec 
tion of Sir Rabindranath Tagore to the 
office of Chatrman of the Reception Coin 
mitteeofthe ensuing session of the Con 
gresshas been quite constitutional But 
whether it is constitutional or not we 
fully believe that he has accepted the office 
only from a compelling sense of public 
duty and from the purest of motives 
It is undoubtedly an honour to be 
elected chairman of the Reception Com 
raittee. But it is not of snch a ch iractcr 
ns to make a man who has been honoured 


so highly in his ow a country and abroad 
banker after it That he has acted from a 
compelling sense of duty can also be pre 
snmed from the fact tha t the party which 
has elected him contains among its more 
prominent and vocal members some 
men with whose aims and ideals the Poet 
has little in common and some of whom 
have been among his worst detractors 
We do not like the way m which his 
acceptance of the office has come to pass 
or b en brought about it would have been 
more to our liking if lie had accepted it 
only in the event of Mr Baikunthanath 
ben s resignation But at the same time 
we have no hesitation in saying that the 
aspersions made on him by some Anglo 
Indian papers should he dismissed with 
scorn The w orst that can be said against 
lum is that he has had incomplete or in 
correct information and has consequent- 
ly armed at a wrong conclusion In the 
particular circmns anccs winch had arisen 
and for which Sir Rabindranath was not 
responsible he may have thought it 
necessary to accept the office , but we have 
not yet been able to percciv e bow his acccp 
tancc of office has brought us nearer to a 
solution of any difficulty 

The Bengalee has characterised him as 
a novice in politics If by polities is meant 
the alternate cajoling and bluffing the 
childish brag and the hollow declamation 
to be found in mam newspapers or if 
politics mean unworthy electioneering 
tactics loyalty mongermg journalistic 
quibbling party stratagems and things 
of that sort — if sucli b- the meaning of 
politics Rabindranath Tagore is not even 
a novice in politics, for he has never 
practised or sought to practise such arts 
Indeed it is no disparagement to him to 
say that he is unfit for political life, as, 
for 011c thing he lacks the caution the 
astuteness ind the suspieiousn-ss which 
characterise successful politicians « k poll 
tical career is not necessarily ignoble , it 
may be and often is honourable and useful 
But Rabindranath Tagore was meant for 
something higher and finer 

The Bcagilee has instituted a compan 
son between Mr Baikunthanath ben and 
Sir Rabindranath T tgon It ought not 
to have been done We wilt not do it our 
s*lvcs Rcsp»ct is due to Mr S n for lus 
public scrvtecs and we woull wiUtngly 
pay it to him W c *honl 1 like to say only 
thts th it Rabindranath Tagtre s know 
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ledge of history and of the principles 
underlying politics and his insight into 
human nature, which lies nt the founda- 
tion of all politics, economics and socio- 
logy, are at least not inferior to those of 
any politician m Bengal And, therefore, 
if it should 1 ill to his lot to deliver an 
address as chairman of the Reception 
Committee, it would certainly not suffer 
in comparison with the address of apy 
past chairman, — though, we an. sure, it 
would not he entirely to the liking of the 
new party or the old, or to Government 
either Ibat is the least that we can 
say As for his po'itical services, he has 
not indeed had much to do with the details 
of politics , but can anybody who is not a 
blind partisan refuse to give him his share 
of the credit for the national awakening 
in Bengal and indirectly m India, brought 
about by Ins addresses and songs ? and it 
is not a small sh ire We suppose this is 
political service It should not be forgotten, 
too, that Sir Rabindranath Tagore presid 
ed over the Pabna session of the Bengal 
Provincial Conlerence and delivered an ad 
dress which has taken a permanent place 
in Bengali literature Is political service 
rendered only when such addresses deal 
with current topics 7 


Facts connected with the Election of 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 

The last sentence of the letter whch 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore wrote to Babu 
Moti Lai Ghosh, Mr B Cbakrabarti, 
Babu Hirendranath Datta and Mr C R 
Das op September 10, 1917, runs as 
follows — 


Please do not use my name in any way as a rival 
candidate standing against the present chairman 
or ns leading any party acting counter to the fioat 
decision arrived at by the All India Congress Com 

But at the meeting held on 11th Sep 
tember, his name was used in a way in 
which me had desired it not to be used, as 
the following extract from the report 
of the meeting published in the Amrita 
Bazar Patnka will show — 

Mr Pat said true tbe atmosphere had changed and 
that because they saw b r Rabindranath Tagore and 
told btm that the compromise had (ailed nod they 
gave him their word of honour that the compromise 
was at an end because without that assurance from 
them he would not tell them what he was going to 
do in case they asked h m to be tbe chairman ol the 
reception committee If they postpope the meeting 
they n ould lose him and iu losing hi n they would 
lose the chance to haie as n chairman of the reception 


committee a man who was known to the whole 
world, nnd a lady to lie their president who was also 
known to the whole world {Cries of TOte, vote) 

Mr If k Cbakravarty said that in view of the 
d sclosure made by Mr Iiiptn Chunder Pol they conld 
not enter Into any compromise with tbe other side 

The Pntnka wrote on the 3 3th Septem- 
ber 


A mischievous report has been circulated bysome 
unprincipled men that Sir Rabindranath bas accepted 
the Chairmanship of the 1 eception Committee on the 
understanding that Babu Boikuntfaa Na<h must re 
*i),n lus post This is absolutely false 


There lias a substratum of truth in the 
report, as Sir Rabindranath had written 
on the 11th September in a private letter 
(since published) to Babu Laht Mohan 
Das, “I shall not accept the chairmanship 
of the Reception Committee unless Bai 
kuntha Babu resigns ” He changed his 
mind afterwards owing to circumstances 
which, m his opinion, required and justi 
hed such change Thus the report was 
neither mischievous, nor had it been cir 
culated by unprincipled men 

A statement, received from Mr B K 
Lahin, appeared in the Indian Daily News 
and some other papers early in the morning 
of the 13th September, which contained the 
following sentences among others — 


Sir Rabindranath Tagore we ore further authorised 
to state has accepted the pos lion This ta of courae 
if the venue of the Congress is not changed by the 


Evidently Mr B K Labin's statement 
was written on the 12th But the public 
are aw are that the letter cont uning Sir 
Rabindranath s acceptance of the office 
was written on and dated the 14th Sep 
tember and appeared in the dailies on 
the 15th Who then authorised Mr B K 
Eahm to write the above statement on 
the 12th and publish it on the 13tli ? 

In his letter to the Press, dated the 13th 
September, which was despatched after 
midday on that date, Sir Rabindranath 
wrote "I have not given any further 
assurance than that contained in the 
above letter," i e the letter written to the 
new party" leaders on the lotli September 
This shows that Mr Lahin had no 
authority to send to the Press the state- 
ment that he did 


Amnta Bazar Patnka wrote on the 
18th September — 

What bas been Sit Rabmdra s fault to provoke 
the abuse of the Bengalee ? Well he was persuaded 
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to believe by some friends of Babu Snrendra Nath 
that his acceptance of Chairmanship of the Reception 
Committee was sabject to the sanction of the All- 
India Congress Committee, He said so in a letter to 
the Press, but which he immediately withdrew when 
he learnt that he had been deceived 

He did not say so in a letter to the 
Press. What he did say was . “it is for 
the AU-India Congress Committee to judge 
whether the conditions [for the acceptance 
of ihe office] laid down iu mv letter have 
been fulfilled.” We personally know when, 
where and in whose presence the letter in 
question was drafted, copied anil signed We 
.are, therefore, in a position to say that it is 
^absolutely false to insinuate that anybody 
deceived him. Nor was there any persua- 
sion. Of the three persons, besides Str 
Rabindranath, who were present oa the 
occasion, only one belongs to the party of 
Babu Surendranatb, and he happened to be 
present only accidentally ; the other two 
are no more friends of Babu Surendra- 
nath Banerjea than of Babu Moti Lai 
Ghosh. They are non-party men. 

The conditions referred to above were 
mentioned in Str Rabindranath Tagore’s 
letter, dated the 3 Oth September, address, 
ed to Messrs. B. Chakrabarti, C. R. Das, 
Moti Lai Ghosh and Hirendranath. Datta, 
and are as follows 

“I am willing to be the Chairman of the Reception 
ComimUM of the Calcutta Congress only in the event 
of the *eat being vacant nnd subject to the sanction of 
the All India Congress Committee being given to the 
holding of the Congress in Calcutta anil to ilrs 
Cesant being its President ” 

The opinion expressed by Sir Rabindra- 
nath in his letter to the Press dated 13th 
September that “It is for the All-India 
Congress Committee to judge whether the 
conditions laid down in my letter have 
been fulfilled,” seems to us correct. When 
there are two Chairmen of the Reception 
1 Committee elected by two parties or sec- 
tions, who is to decide who is the properly 
elected chairman ? Who is to decide 
whether there has been a vacancy, which 
the second person elected is asked to fill ? 
Clearly it is the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, ns is evident from Article XVIII of 
the Congress Constitution, which runs as 
follows : — 

“Article XVI H 

“(a) It will be tbe duty of Ihe Ali-India Congress 
Committee to take such steps as it may deem 
expedient and practicable to carry on tbe work 
and propaganda of the Congress and it shall 
have the power to deni with all such matters of great 
importance or urgency as may require to be disposed 
Of to the name of and for the purposes of the Congress, 


in addition to matters specified in this coastttation 
as falling within its powers or functions (The 
Italics are ours ) 

“(61 The decision of the All India Congress 
Committee shall, in every case above relerred to, be 
final and binding on the Congress and on the Recep- 
tion Committee, as the case may be, that may be 
affected by it." 

Brahmoiim and Aoti-Besantism- 


It is greatly to he regretted that the 
Amnta Bazar Patrika has imported into 
the party strife in Calcutta some amount 
of odium theologicum It has ia effect said 
that in the old party the Brahmo element 
is very strong and therefore that party is 
against the election of Mrs. Besant. Bahu 
Sachindra Prasad Bose lias shown in the 
Bengalee by giving the actual numbers and 
names of the Brahmas for and against the 
election of Mrs. Besant among the mem- 
bers of the Reception Committee and the 
secretaries of the old and new parties, 
that the Patrika's allegation is not true, 
that in fact there are more Brahmos in her 
favour than are against her. And to what 
community does Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
belong 7 We do not know the exact 
theological opinions of Mrs. Besant. But 
she once declared and it was published in 
A r eiv India that she was carrying* on the 
work of Raja Rammohun Ray in many 
directions. And she is an opponent of 
caste and of child-marnage. She is in 
favour of a thorough education being given 
to girls and women. In all these respects 
her views are in agreement with those held 
by Brabmos and opposed to those preach- 
ed by the Patrika. How then is she 
necessarily an object of greater dislike to 
the Brahmos than to the conductors of 
the Patrika ? We would advise the journal 
to be sure of its facts and not to import 
any irrelevant malice into its controver- 
sial writings 

Political Parties in Calcutta. 

Strictly speaking, Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore does not belong to any political 
party. It is greatly to be regretted that 
he should even temporarily appear to be 
identified with any party. It would be 
better if he could always remain above 
any party struggle. Leaving him aside, if* 
may be said of the two political parties in 
Calcutta that the political and allied ser- 
vices rendered to the country by the lead- 
ing men of the “old party” are on the 
whole greater than those rendered by the 
leading men of the “new party”, though 
their services also have been considerable 
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The fault wc hire to find w itli the old party , 
is that though they had a political or 
ganisation at their command they had 
practieallv long ceased to do an\ work 
either of propaganda or of agitation The 
new party started a Home Rule Leagu'tna 
hole and corner fashion but have since done 
hardly anything worth mentioning parti 
cularly when the aettvity of the Home 
Rule Leagues in Madras Bombay U P, 
&.c «re borne m mind 

Tor any party the only proper means to 
capture any organisation to have pre 
dominant influence over the country and 
thus to triumph is to work vigoroush 
and courageously for the country The 
adoption of devices is a poor substitute 
lor work But unfortunate!) before and 
after the recent “«plit men belonging to 
both parties have had recours* to such 
devices, though of course, every man or 
e\en every prominent man belonging to 
each party cannot be held responsible for 
any or every stratagem adopted by his 
party or some men of his party 

Rowdyism and the menace of physical 
force have of late also been in evidence 
\\c know we are not vet as rowdy as 
some Westerners are We are also far 
from the adoption of lynch law But the 
British or Yankee standard of rowdvism is 
not a thing to w ork up to It is sufficient 
ly disgraceful that anybody should shout 
approvingh at any of our meetings that if 
a certain man had acted in a certaifi man 


ncr in a certain couutry , “He would have 
been lynched 1 No Sir, he w oukl not have 
been lynched But supposing he would 
have b“en lynched or mobbed by ‘cm 
lised savages are w c uncivilised and back 
ward folk to mutate their example ? We 
think a digntfied and calm bearing more 
fitting Tlie object of public meetings is 
that reason and not brute force should 
prevail The atmosphere of such meetings 
should be conducive to that end 

We deplore the party squabbles and 
recriminations which have recently marked 
public life in Calcutta But they have not 
made us utterly pessimistic Bengal had* 
grown somewhat apathetic Party strife 
has brought with it at least a semblance 
of political hie Let us hope soon to have 
a trac revival 

Lnder no circumstances should we lose 
hope We should despair of no man or 
party There is always time, it Is never 
too late to say to any man or party 
\ou arc able to nse to the height of the 
Ideil We do hope we shall all be able 
to work towards the goal in a spirit of co 
operation and good will inspite of our 
differences, as, at the present juncture, it 
is our bounden duty to do 

Aud we hope, too that before these 
stray notes are published a compromise 
will have been effected between the old 
party and the new 

September 23 1917 


Man s Procress 

* Progress is 

The Low of 1 fe— mnn Is not Man ns yet. 

Sor thall 1 deem his object served his end 
Atto ned b s genu ne strength pot fairly forth 
While only here nod there a star dispels 
Thedarloess here and there a towering m od 

0 ertoots its prostrate fellows when the host 
is out at once to the despa r of n ght 

When all mankind alte is perfected 

Equal in fall blown powers— then not till then 

1 sny beg ns man * general infancy 


What Lincoln said 

Lincoln on the battlefield of Gettysburg to Rh*- 
immortal address closed with these words 

That we here h ghly resolve . that the nation* 
shall under Cod have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people by the people and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth 

Lmcolo placed the paramount power of the 
Government in the hands of the people and forty-si* 
of the forty-eght state constitutions has reaffirmed 
ths doctrine by declaring ‘Alt political power 1* 
inherent in the people 
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MOVING 

A UNIVERSITY Or 

• Inception of Moving Picture Industry. 

T HE moving picture, with its shifting 
, scenes, i^ts irresistible attractiveness 
and impressiveness and compelling 
reliability, its limitless range of subjects, 
^represents the most highly evolved, enter- 
taining and educational instrument which 
the latter part of the nineteenth century 
has bequeathed. It is indeed one ol the 
greatest wonders of this age, though in its 
infancy, but yet its growth has been 
phenomenal!}* amazing. Its total .contribu- 
tion to the progress of civilization has been 
so great in this short period, that there is 
no parallel to it in the history of mankind. 
It has also made more millionaires in its 
shortlife than any other single industry 
yet known. 

Man learned to speak long before he 
learned to read and write. But even before 
he spoke intelligently, he learned through 
his, eyes. The visual appeal came first of 
all and it will remain true as long as 
humanity exists. There is no escape from 
this natural law. t 

,r Photographic age. 

G,' D. Porta, an Italian philosopher, 
who lived during the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, was the father of photo- 
graphy, but J. H. Shultze, a German, eyas 
the first tp obtain photographic copies of 
writing in 1727 ; however, it was left for 
K. W. Sheele, to further investigate the 
darkening action of sunlight on silver chlo- 
ride, but the honor belonged to Thomas 
Wedgwood, an Englishman, to produce the 
first actual photograph in 1802. 

‘ Experimental Stage of 

Moving Picture. 

Then the Napoleonic wars cirae on and 
they' hampered the normal development 
of the new art. It was not until 1833, 
that- W. G. Horner began to experiment 
with the Zoetrope or "Wheel of Life"., It 
consisted of a hollow cylinder turning on 
a vertical axis and having its surface 
pierced with a number of slots.’ Round the 
interior was arranged a series of pictures 
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COUMON MANKIND 

representing successive stages ' of sttclf 
objects as a galloping horse, a, running 
man, and the like, and when the cylinder 
w as rotated an observer looking through 
one of the slots saw the object apparently 
in motion. _ 

The pictures were at first drawn ~By - 
hand as in the case of animated cartoons 
of to day But Edward Muybridge further 
developed this idea, and in 1877, obtained 
successive pictures of a running horse, bv 
employing a row of cameras, the sbuttei^ 
of which were opened and closed electricallv 
by the passage of a horse in front of. 
them , 

This most useful art for the welfare of 
mankind was brought to a successful stage, 
but it was, however, left for Dr.E.J. Marey 
of Paris to render possible the modern, 
moving picture art by the invention of the 
celluloid roll film in 1889. 

What is a Moving Picture ? ' 

Most probably a great many patrons 
of the moving picture palace might be . 
wondering how the marvellously realistic 
effects of life are obtained. Asa matter of 
fact, there is no object that actually moves, 
but it is merely "an optical illusion", or as 
it is usually* culled, a psychological 
phenomenon, "the persistence of human 
vision." 1 he fact that the retina of the eye 
has the power of retaining for the tenth of 
a second the impression of an image after ' 
the object which has produced it has dis- 
appeared, makes it evident that when an 
image is placed before our eyes ten - times 
in a second, the idea of discontinuity is lost 
and the images appear to be in continual 
evidence. 

A film nbbon, made of celluloid,' 'is 
generally one thousand feet in length, and 
an inch in width, with 16,000 picture!., 
each being 1 x $4 iuches, and tins series oi 
pictures represents closely successive phases 
of a moving object or happening of an 
incident 1 hese pictures, sixteen -to a 
seconJ, afe exhibited in rapid sequence W 
a motion picture projector On the "screen 
with the assist a ice of calcium* 
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light, and owing to the persistence of v ision 
as above explained, they appear t) the 
observer to be in continuous motion 
Its Growth 

The first photograph of a human face 
in motion was exhibited in a photogra 
pher's window in Sloanc Street, London, m 
1889, by William F Greene, the exp nmen 
ter He made his own film emufsiomzed 
it and projected it with the same media 
niSm he had used in his camera for making 
the negative 



Mr Suchet S ngk and Charlie Chaplin 
It created a great sensation in London 
At the same time the French were also 
making extensile experiments upon this 
new art, and in 189d, Thomas A Edison 
m America, brought out his kinetoscope 
The industry did not make any material 
progress until George Eastman in America 
and Dr E J Marey of Pans, perfected the 
film Then Messrs Lumiere in Lyons, 
France, made their machine for projection 
on the screen Simultaneously, Dr Marey 


and Demcny of Pans b^gan their expen 
ments, making a grcit improvement in 
the mechanism of both the camera and the 
projector 

At first the industry was followed by 
the ordinary traveling showmen, who took 
it up as a mere curiosity Then the 
ptetufes were mediocre in quality and 
ridiculous in taste Thej were very largely 
devoted to the comedy of the “slap stick’’ 
type and were very unsteady The novelty 
of the movement to the public was so 
great, that the quality of the subjects was 
altogether overlooked After this, pictures . 
of scenery, seaside views, fire ‘ brigade^ 
drills and the like, appeared on the plat 
form of this art 

The length ot the film then was from 
tvventj t6 fifty feet, but after the discovery 
of a method ofjoining, which made it possi 
ble to increase the length of the nagative 
film to two hundred, three hundred or 
four hundred feet, and the positive to the 
present day standarJ reel length of 'one 
thousand feet 

The potential possibilities of the industry 
in the amusement and educational field 
were not really discovered until 1896, as 
previous to this time it was followed by 
individuals here and there, m a haphazard 
fashion Any subject made by them was 
exhibited Most of the early subjects were 
made by the French, Pathe Freres, and 
they were exported to England and 
America Ninetyfive per cent of them 
proved to be entirely too broad for the 
more particular taste of those countries 
It is more so in the case of India to-day 

Gradually the stock Companies w^re * 
formed to carry out the work on a larger 
scale and they began to act complete plays 
under the directipn of expert stage 
managers The scenarios were frequently 
based in the earlier stages of the industry, - 
upon the train robberies, hold ups, burgla 
nes shootings elopements, and domestic 
infelicities ] hen pictures of familiar plays 
and stories and carefully staged dramas, 
such as ■■Macbeth", “Richard the Third", 
Life of Washington”, « uhver Twist”, 
Life of Jesus and the like, were produced 
Now there are very elaborately and artis- 
tically staged spectacles, like “A Daughter 
ofthc Gods , Civilization", “Joan of Arc", , 
and Intolerance , each costing not less v 
than Rs 15 00,000 

A decidedly forvv ard step has been taken 
in producing current events or “newspapers 
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in moung picture , and magazines, or 
"making 'people think They have a 
tremendous social force, with power to 
form and direct the public taste, the public 
*tnmd, and public morals 

To keep pace with the production of 
plays and dramas, the mechanism of the 
camera and the projector has been very 
much improied and standardized The 
old calcium light has been replaced by the 
arc light, the victrola and piano music by 
the expensive organ and orchestra, ana 
the store show by the up to-date theatre 
A great many efforts have been made 
to substitute color moving pictures for 
the present black and white but no success 
ful process has been yet found Mr Edison 
brought out his “kinetophone’ , and 
Messrs Gaum on t the “Chronophone”, to 
make a harmonious combination with 
moving pictures, so as to produce a normal 
talking effect, but unfortunately, both 
instruments! failed to produce the desired 
result (There is however, every likelihood 
of such a combination, and also of the 
’Colored moving pictures in the time to come, 


and they will make the art more charming 
and effective 

Moving Pictures iv the 
Amusement World 

Trom time immemorial the spoken 
drama has been one of the most important 
agencies of amusement of makind But 
preliminary requisite of its patrons has al 
ways been a certain amount of knowledge 
and intelligence, which unfortunately the 
masse^ do not possess, and so this serious 
obstacle coupled with the extraordinarily 
heavy demands upon the purse, has been 
the mam reason for its narrow and selec- 
tive patronage 

This state of affairs has been prevailing 
until a little over tw 9 decades ago, when 
a new agency, “moving pictures”, was 
discovered, which, breaking the chain of 
too rigid demands of knowledge, as well 
as costliness, made i most popular appeal, 
not only to the few privileged ones but to 
all classes Now the great dramas and 
plays have become the common property 
of all mankind It haB, beyond comprehen 
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sion, rev olutiomzed the amusement world, 
and is gradually invading the so called 
legitimate theatre A 1 read} a great many 
play theatres in Europe and America 
have been turned into moving picture 
palace*, and also a \ery large number of 
the best regular stage actors and actress 
e*, like Sir Ileibert Tree, Madame bara 
Bernhardt, LIsie Ferguson, and *o on, 
have entcicd the fold of the moving picture 
stage 



Often Marie Osborne rour halfjtors 
t old pboto player 

The moviDg picture drama has a very 
wide and natural range ol settings, as one 
scene of the pi ly may be taken in the 
Arctic zones another may be in the Sahara 
desert, and still another may be m mid 
ocean , and the patron silting in a com 
fortable chair, view s the whole play in its 
realistic atmosphere , while to accomplish 
the same on the limited stage of regular 
play is altogether impossible 

It is many many times cheaper than 
the regular plnv, because the actors are 
etnployed only once in it* making, and 
that is done under the most favourable 
conditions and once a play is completed 
can be exhibited at as mnny places ns 
desired | 

It has created thcaliortcst cut to amuse 


ment It docs not make a double draft 
upon the patron, lit has not to use both 
the ear as well as the eye, he is not puzzl 
ed with hard words or construction His 
imagination, if sluggish, is stimulated, 
and if active, is whipped The popularity 
of graphic presentation has always been 
universal M in s interest in the image 
artificially presented, whether rudely or 
artistically, has always been a very ,im 
portant factor m civilisation, and to that 
interest has been added the charm pud 
fascination of motion 

The moving picture today piesents 
quite vividly and effectively the great-1 
master pieces in a marvelously realistic 
and impressive manner, and this is within 
the domain of ev ery man or woman to see, 
to appreciate, and to be inspired Indeed 
it has become and is becoming more and 
more a formidable tool of amusement of 
common m inkind 

Moving Pictures iv the i 
Educational Field 

important factor m human society, and it 
is more so in a community of people where 
illiteracy predominates and a common 
language is absent, such ns in the case' of 
our country Tbr first lesson that we learn 
after appearing on this earth is through 
the eyes, and whatever the impression 
Sd < Jehe”E d ' upon the highly aawitmd 
erel„I„ ," , " ,tal through 'the 

1 ', s . tras ahle and' everlast 

re?ch?h. a" 1 or spok ™ sehtencecan 

rasthe\Cg d s e ” mftlyandC1, “r trated - 

a^eThn^T 5 n , e f 10 the suddenness of 
tioSs a PP elis to ' the emo- 

ti.e"me"taihm,£ mS ° b ’ Ms a PP«>' 9 ‘° 

If such has been the case in the nast " 

what w ° nd ‘'tSi 

ssms-' 
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Madrasi may «sit elbow to elbow and 
Vibrate quite sympathetically for here is 
the only universal lingua franca that has 
been 3 et invented by the genius of a human 
being a 1 ngua franca ot moving images 
that is understood by all regardless of 
illiteracy or dialect and knows not the 
artificial boundaries of laud or the conti 
nerits wihevy separa'itb'oy oceans 

Let u$ bear the testimony -of Thomas 
A Edison one Of the greatest inventbrs of 
this age and a pioneer in the moving 
picture industry — 

Mot ng p itnfes br ng to every one ail absolutely 
clear dea of fore gn peoples tl rbu„h the r customs 
through scenes of the world and through the 
industr es and pursu ts of man They have » 
tremendous educat on^l effect Th s s true even of 
the seem ugly purely amusement tnov ng p ctu «s 
L ttle cross rect ons of 1 fe are staged aeted and 
shown better than are the cheap shows <nven at 
cons detably h gher pr es The mot on p cture s 
an mportant factor n the worlds ote|ectual 
development It vc 11 have a great uplTt ng effect 
Oh the moral ty ofroank nd It W w p< ont vS 
ous prejudees wh eh are often ignorance It w 11 
create a feeling of sympathy and des re th upl ft the 
do vn trodden peoples of the earth. It w II g tc new 


deals to be followed For these reasons I bel eve 
that roov ng pictu es present the right n cans in the 
bands -of broad m nded ntclkctual and oformtd 
wo kers f r the bo Ms good for the noocent 
amusement efficient nstruction and moral advance 
f the g eat masses of the peop e 

There is nothing impossible for the 
mo\ing picture camera to illustrate n£ht 
from the elementary subjects of lh£ 
primary school to that oT the advanWd 
courses of the university There is already 
on the market a large number 1 of «Juca f 
tional films and subjects like the follow? 
mg and many more are qow available 


Agrcultu e Geography 

Appl ed Sc cnees C eology 
Arch tec tore 

Army and Navy History 
Aviat or 


. 1 


Industr e: 


Mythology 
Phases l 

San tat on 

Sc ent fic’manag cment 
Sports 

Surgery J 


F ne Arts Meehan ci 

F shares Mn g Traosportat on 1 * f 

Fo estry Mns c Travel 

Very elaborate catalog ies of - eduta 
tiopal films have been prepared by Edison 
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I a ra mount Pducational Film Corporation 
of Amfrica Ncw\ork USA Gaumont 
Fclair Film Co I iris and Charles Urban 
London 
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Lu s VV ebtr Peer of W omen D rector* 

Most of the schools and colleges in 
Europe and America are making quite 
extensive use of moving pictures to impart 
knowledge through vi«ion the King of 
Senses In the United States ol America 
they have been employed more extensively 
by the boards of education and universities 
than in Europe In Germany the Univer 
sity of Berlin Heidelburg University of 
Vienna medical colleges in Austria 
Hungary the University of Pans Lyons 
1 m France and King s College London 
University Cambridge Oxford Birtntnk, 
.ham Leeds Manchester Edinburgh 
Glasgow and Aberdeen in the United 
Kingdom are the centers for moving 
pictures 

The art is developed to such an extent 
that there has arisen a great necess ty for 
the acquisition of systematic knowledge 


To fill this need n great many schools have 
come into existence for this particular 
purpose and many universities have added 
photo play subjects to their curriculum 
The University of Rochester gives a regular 
course for four years m the art and science 
of moving pictures 

Practically all the governments j of 
Europe and America are using moving 
pictures to d ffuse knowledge among the 
people especially on such subjects as agn 
culture sanitation hygiene commerce 
industry and the 1 ke A great many 
governments have their own moving pic 
ture stall and take tl c p ctures themselves^ 

Owing to the most direct and effective 
appeal ol movies they are used to pro- 
mote civic reforms to elect candidates fo 
offee to persuade the people back to the 
farm to locate criminals stolen articles 
and abducted girls for city planning the 
preservation of historical records for 
preparedness getting recruits advertising 
goods teaching the various industries and 
countless other usages i 

It has also invaded the pulpit and a 
great deal ot modern religion is taught 
through the use of moving pictures Re 
cently there has been formed a Bible Film 
Company m New Mexico United States 
of America with a capitalization lof 
Rs 30 00 000 to produce solely religious 
pictures 

We must not forget tl at tie moving 
picture art is on ly of very recent develop 
ment and its possib Ii tics in the education 
al field are almost unlimited i nd its use 
in the future will be ever increasing 

United States of America and 
Moving Pictures 

During the early part of 1892 the first 
pictures that were snow n in t menca were - 
trench They were not quite suitable for - 
tl e taste and ideals of Yankees but they 
merely appealed to them as some wonder- 
land ratios ty But Americans seeing 
the remarkable opportunity for themselves 
m this new art lost no time in engaging 
in the manufacture of motion pictures As 
' er T shrewd and enterpns ng 
people theywoujd under no circumstances 
hav e permitted the French to exploit their 
virgin and magnificent field The begin i 
mg however was small but from that ' 
has sprung U p the fifth Jarsest ^justiy' 1 
m the country About 2 75 000 persons 
are employed in the mdustrj and a 
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In the Wardrobe 

Stupendous sum of Rs. 1,50,00,00,000 is 
invested in the business of manufacture 
and exhibition. 

In 1916, the American manufacturers 
turned out about 10.000 reels on 4113 
different subjects, and from each of these 
negative reels of 1000 feet in length, thirty* 
five positive copies on an average were 
made. Thus the original and the copies 
made 35,000,000,000 feet of film, about 
66,270 milts in length, enough to go 
around the globe about three times That 
was only one year's production. 

The cost of producing an ordiuary kind 
of negative in America is generally Rs. 6 a 
foot, and this will make the cost of all 
negative production Rs. 12,000,000,000, 
The 35,000,000,000 feet of copies cost 
about 2 annas per font and makes a sum 
total of Rs. 4,370,500,000. Both amounts 
of the negative, as well as the positive will 
make a sum of Rs. 16,370,500,000. In 
•this calculation no consideration has been 
given to the so-called “Specials”, and these 
have been quite a few last year. 


Department. 

One is really staggered by looking at 
the above figures, but the profits are also 
correspondingly very large, as we observe 
in the following. In the United States of 
Apierica there are about 15,000 motion 
picture theatres, to which about one-tenth 
or 10,000,000, persons go daily. In the 
large cities the proportion is much higher, 
for instance, in Cleveland, Ohio, about 
one-seventh ; in New York, one-sixth ; and 
in Hartford, Connecticut, one-fifth. The 
admission ranges from two-half annas 
to 4 rupees. The box receipts for the last 
year approximately "amounted to Rs. 

1.000. 000.000.000. Thus the gross profits 
of the entire industry in 1916, were Rs. 

83.62.50.000. 

The best known actors and actresses 
and famous writers are employed at 
fabulous salaries. 

There are about two hundred producing . 
companies in America, but the following 
are the largest producing and distributing 
concerns : • , • 






In the Scenar o Dvp irlmc t 


"Sleekly Ex 

releases chang * Capital 

Mutual FIm Co O'* K« 5 10 00 000 

Paramouut F 1m *. 10 reels 13 G 00 00 000 

‘ tltagrflph Film Co 8 7 SO 00 000 

Universal Film Co 32 72 , 12 00 00 000 

Movi\r Pictures i\ tiic Eist 
Chinn 13 awakening iery fast from her 
long slumber and ts tnchhng qmle 
vigorous!) the most important problems 
of life At the present pace of dn elopment 
it will not be \cn long before she will 
become one of the foremost nations She 
has lenrnt the elementary lessons in the on 
word march, and now her watehwonl is 
"persistent effort’- Among other agencies 
she is employing increasingly moving 
picture", one of the most cffectu e and 
tw entieth century instruments But how 
ever, the moving picture theatres are 
largely confined to the treaty ports Bach 
show lasts two hours, and the admission 
ranges from tw o hall annas to one 
rupee and 14 anna* All the films shown 
are second hand and foreign 


In the early htstftrj of moving picture 
shows in Japan all the films displayed 
were foreign Out the Japanese true to 
their progressive spirit were not quite 
contented with s icli films vs were thrown 
upon their mar et Most of them were 
meaningless and others were of objection 
able tone Re ilizing that no progress can 
be made with such films solelv prepared 
for a different kind of spectators they 
the nsclves launched upon the manufacture 
of local films w th d imtrstie tasti-und cn 
wronment To da> several companies are 
engaged m the industn, and almost the 
whole progrim of film9 is "Jap made” 
Vcrv little useisrmde of the firogn films 
nnwa-dajs and thev are especially come 
dtes and special events 

The show sure vet) popular in Japan, 
and there are to day about one hundred 
and fifty theatre* in ill but they are in 
creasing quite fast From six to eight reels 
are shown at one performance, lasting 
about two hours The admission is from 
2 v4 annas to one rupee and a half 
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IVDJA V\D MOYJ\G PlCTURCS 

To-day in entire India there are not as 
I many moving picture theatres as in the 
City of Washington the Capital of the 
United States of America with a poputa 
tionofonly i little over 2 00 000 This 
statement may be a surprise to many 
but it is a bare fact. It is rather difficult 
to assign the specific reasons for this 
meagre display, but among others the 
following may be mentioned 

Lack of positne knowledge selfcotifi 
dence initiative adventurous spirit and 
_j^redomraatmg illiteracy form very serious 
obstacles in the pursuit and furtherance of 
any commercial or industrial organization 
Modern industrialism emphatically de 
matids a verv comprehensively positive 
and specialized knowledge for the achieve 
meat of success and this unfortunately 
our BAs and M A s do not possess 
and the illiterate masses owing to their 
limited knowledge and experience can 
not gauge the possibilities of an 
industrial enterprise from the national 
as well as mternatioal view point Most 
of the organizations so far have been 
launched by individuals on a very 
limited scale and they deserve the highest 
praise and sympathy, but alas this mode 
of organization is too ancient to make any 
headway in modern commercialism In 
certain lines it may have some justification 
to exist but the twentieth century orgam 
zation is the corporate form whereby the 
savings and co operation of an almost un 
limited number of persons are facilitated 
_It would haiebeen totally impossible to 
^organize the Tata Steel Limited or the big 
cotton mills of Bombay on the individual 
basis 

u Tor the establ shment of a moving ptc 
•fture theatre clectnalight is \ er% essential 
and unfortunately this is not found except 
atafeu large cities an J here some theatres 
are in operation In some cases calcium 
light has b*en emploicd but this sort of 
illumination is most unsatisfactory for the 
commercial success of the moving picture 
show 

Almost all the films that are exhibited 
to-day in India are foreign and second 
j hand full of blemishes and streaks They 
f are very injun ous to the eves and detn 
w mental to the mental faculties They areex 
ppressly made for western sp-ctators uhos* 
taste and morals are quite different fnm 
5715—12 


those of ours Having been used in the west 
they cease to be of any value and are 
dumped upon our marl et at a considerably 
higher price than they fetch at home even 
w hen normal There is no choice on our 
part but to accept them at the demanded 
price otherwise the theatre has to be 
closed There is not any real taste and 
interest in the photo dramas because they 
are umtelhgible and meaningless to our 
people and for this reason comedy and 
tragedy films or something sensational or 
exciting is generally shown The people 
go to the shows not because it seems as a 
physical relaxation or mental food or of 
vital interest but merely as a novelty or 
curiosity This sort of continuous and 
imperfect entertainment is very harmful to 
all the patrons 

Our ideals customs ethics and morals 
are so largely different from those of the 
Occidentals that if our photoplays made 
in India solely for our ow n people are to 
be shown all the tine to the western 
spectators they will be bored to death 
The attendance will rapidly fall off the 
interest and attraction will b“ wholly 
distracted and the enthusiasm and inspi 
ration will altogather fade away and 
then the patrons w ill b- only the curio and 
thnll seekers ' 

In order to make this most effective and 
blessed instrument serie a very inportant 
mission in our country where unfortu 
nately almost inconceu able illiteracy pre 
dominates dwersified dialects abound and 
heterogeneous institutii ns prevail it is 
necessary toestabhsh manufacturing plants 
where our great epics classics dramas, 
melodramas comedies stones romances 
fables historic biographic and current 
events films and the like can b* ptc turned 
with our own actors and actresses settings 
and atmosphere and w ith our local genius 
Their this new art with itsunuersal tongue 
that knows not the bounds of territorial 
limits castes or ere ds and liter icy or 
illiteracy will become a common igency of 
all th- people for genuine amus-raent and 
a common diffuser of sound know ledge 

Then, and then indeed this wonderful 
instrument w ill serre not only as a relara 
tion for physical faculties or food for 
mental faculties of the patrons but it w ill 
mould their characters shaptf their morals, 
stimulate their actions and set their minds 
thinking about the vital problems of life 

SicretSinch 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Indian* in Fiji and the Duty of Indian* 

In the September isiu* of the Modern llerieir il r 
Andrew* ha* contributed ti very suggestive article 
on ‘India and Fiji ’ That it t* very thoughtful a* 
well will b v clear to nil those «\ ho in the midtt of the 
present political confusion retain enough interest In 
problems cotnected with the ultimate well being of 
India .It cannot be denied that the event* that are 
happening immediately before oar eye* arc of n very 
engrossing nature Hut n« Mr Andrew 1 rightly 
suggests the situation Irf Fiji if ueglec d anil the 
event* there, if allowed to drift will p-rhaps involve 
Jnd a in a great national calamity and strike a knock 
down blow to some of the most cber*hel ileal* of 
the Ind an p ople la tlm country As Piji really i* 
'a great flowing advertisement saying in b g letters 
to all who travel to ati 1 fro across the Pacih —this 
is India it should be easy to perceive that the future 
of the 1 in nigration problem in India Is very clisely 
dependent upon the state of things in this island in 
the Pacific It is nlrealy wellkmwn that a very 
unjust and harmful bar has been placed in tbe way 
of all Indian settlers in the Tar West What is n it 
equally well known is that to some extent at 
least the basis of this unnatural prohibition is the 
ignorance and conduct of a section of the lodian 
Settlers themselves No doubt there is ample evidence 
to sho v that the average European over there hates 
the Indian became of the racial prejudice nub bed 
frdra the very atmosphere on which he breathes 
Me should n it however shut our eyes to the fact 
that the Indian labourer in Fiji or elsewhere doe* 
oot always exhibit himself under very loveable 
circumstances This explains to some extent the 
hesitation and half heartedoess with which even 
Iibtral mm Jed foreigners sometimes come f irward 
to help us If in Fiji even after the emancipation of 
yhe Indians they arc allowed to exhibit themselves 
and misrepresent us as heretofore the fault will be 
mainly ours Those wl o never have been to India 
And see us only through oar present representatives 
in Fiji cannot but form a very low opinion of 
Indians at a nation And this opinion, in its torn 
will influence the Western countries when they 
Tasbion the policy that regulates nod w II regulate 
in furore the admission of Indians into foreign 
lands The qo'stion of the uplift of Indians 
in Fiji is important from a humanitarian point 
of view but is also of great national i nport 
The degeneration or the perpetuation of the 
present state of Indians in Fiji will certainly 
mean the degradation of the Indian nation in tbe 
eyes of the whole world 

The history of the emancipation and rise of tbe 
‘Negro race in America during what has been catted 
the Reconstruction period’ suggeits to our ramd 
an analogy of the present affairs Jn Fiji President 
JUncoln s proclamation of emancipation set the Negro 
free but the prejudice against him did not die out 
soon Duriug the period that followed tbi* great 
event the Negroes found themselves face to face 
with a very peculiar and Intricate problem Tbe 
emancipation threw them out of stayery and work 


all at once Poverty a 1 1 prejudice stared them in the 
fa e everywhere that they went. The injustice aoi 
hatred of tli'ir f irmw masters who conn Jercd them 
selves robbed of what they ha I been accustomed to 
regard as their property, dogged their heel* Their 
own ignorance and illiteracy formed a drawback 
even more harmful and humiliating Due the wisdom 
of their leaders and their own efforts sared them 
after hilf acenturv of the keenest national straggle 
against these dark force* A* a result we see to-da** 
the coloured man taking Ins place side by side wilhl 
tbe White man in America Hut tbe trial* and bard 
ships through which they had to pass can be ad 
equately realised only by those who have studied the 
history of their rise It is certain that the least 
shortsightedness on the part of their leader* the 
slightest d smclmation to sacrifice self interest in the 
interests of the itati nt the lent desire to spare ex 
pease mj educating the emancipated slaves and their 
children w>uld have meant for tbe whote nation a* 
firm of slavery worse than before— or perhaps a 
complete effaeement of the nation from the surface of 
the earth Tbe neglect of the Indian in Fiji caooot 
possibly result in a disaster of the like magnitude, 
because all our national interests are not tested in 
Fiji But tbi* decreas* will undoubtedly mean a 
gradual decrease in number and importance of the 
Indians in Fiji the strengthening of the prejudice 
against the settlement of Indians la Crown Colonies 
and elsewhere and finally the confiscation of nor 
immigration rights that we have acquired 

The problem being of such a grave importance the 
question naturally arises What can we do to avert 
this national calamity » 

Mr Andrew* see ns to suggest an excessive de 
pendcnce on the G ivernmenl of the Island But It is 
very doubtful if a Government with practically none 
to represent Indian interests will ever tackle tbe pro- 
l 1 '*™ 10 * manner calculated to benefit the fildian 
° f ‘“Population Nor can we expect the! 
- °f I . od,a 1 to do "inch unless it iaarraed 

o,l«R s,a ‘« in respect to what has been • 
??<<*■" immigration— that is we should not 
V" . ca «otry the immigration of a people 
men The'real*' Kmcd/*™. pnvilcK ' *° our CQUntr Jj 
tUemselvM* nV tTme^ho^be J 
'P 1 ?* 1 d 2 n 5 broadcast the seeds of education 
amongst the Indians ,n r.j. The missionary of 
A2a n a , «™-* , ?fc* o'" 1 V the Brahmo Santaj or the 
onfv 1Io “ es should not 

b™Jtfer th K I » " d Indians and teach them howto 
live better but even make efforts to settle down 

EX" 2 :' 5?". »"«■»•«• S.BS m'le 

.Sid tjrs '• "■»» . b,b„d i« 


this noble cause but the difficulty ^ about a man or 


de f V, 


look up to MtV 4 

lie who has suffered so much, 
ana felt so much for India, organises 


mind of its own accord * 

Gandhi CoulJ 
done 





decree that hair be thrived off 
tome religions are strong for 
beards Bat all of them teem 
to have some hair laws Even 
the barber ous ones 

Before making fun of the 
gentleman with the hardware 
gown let us remind joa that 
he is a very eminent person 
age in bis own country in 
Siberia— a shaman as a matter 
of fact with rare ability in the 
banishment of evil spirits and 
the cure of everything from pip 
to housemaids knee This maga 
line a ms to be helpful There- 
fore we pass on the shaman s 
pres r ption for whatever ails 
yon which is Dress yourself 
up 1 ke this and dance conta 
nuously in a circle for one hour 
and twenty minutes 

—Every IS ccl 


The biggest advert ser of rel gioti in Iowa is 
John Wesley Fnlton whose farm is 
available spot with scriptural warning* Even the 
Fulton flivver bears the warning" He* vei norl llell 
Awaits You » while the Fulton checkbook is inscrab- 

rt rizzTgsynw t. * ;• 

of thousand, of Japanese girl* offered to the 


All France is Proud of Him ' , 

Not many years ago Auguste Rodin was rejected 
for the third t iffe by the Beaux Arts a society of 
artists who tho ight they knew exactly how sculpture 
should look When be tried to exhibit his work at 
the Salon he was rebuffed again 

The work 1 sent in The Man with the Crooked 
Nose war not conceived after the taste of «ny 
judges he *a d I represented him as I saw h m 






while they think It is legitimate to tamper with 
nature and beautify her ** 

\\ hile the popular sculptors of the day second to 
feel that every sculptured figure should hare pleasing 
features, well rounded limbs, if not a Greek noseat 
least a Roman nose, Rodin felt that nature was the 
ooly thing worth copying When pupils came to him 
he could only say, ' Study nature ’ He admired 
models who had large feet unmanned by tight shoes, 
"because onlv large feet are natural aud ptopor 
tionate” For tbe«e heresies he was denounced at 

| indecent and a madman 

E Before he received any apprrciation from ar* 
critica, this sculptor of wrbom all trance is proof? 
suffered D*ar)y fifty years ol extreme poverty Hw 
parents were peasants, and for long periods b 
would have to give up his sculpture to work os<| 
mere artizan, for the sake of getting bread tor hi* 
earthly body 


She never advanced a step along tbe road that bet 
husband took, and when great rulers and great 
artists and great writers came to his studio to pay 
their respects, his little old wife was always there 
knitting, in a little cap and shawl All we know of 
her is that she kept his bouse for him and was glad 
that they bad plenty of money for tbetrold age 

Strange to say, according to a notice that appear* 
ed in the Pans journals, Rodin— a patriarch of sev- 
enty six with a patriarchal white beard— married a 
girl named Rose Beurre on January 20, ID17 Three 
weeks later she died, and the only people who can ex 
plain this wedding are the two necessary witnesses 
— Ererj licet. 

"Death Through Bad Citizenship ” 

‘History shows ns that with scarcely an excep- 
tion, CTery great nation, after climbing laboriously 
to the zenith of its power, has then apparently be 
come exhansed by tl e effort and has settled down in 
a state of repose, relacstng into idleness, and into in- 
difference to tbe fact that other nations were pushing 
up to destroy it, whether by force of arms, orby the 
mote peaceful but equally fatal method of commer- 
cial strangulation fn every case the want of some 
of that energetic patriotism, which made the country, 
has caused its ruin In every ease the verdict of 
History ha* been 1 Death Turolch Bad Citizenship ” 
—Lieutenant General Sir Robert Dadeo-PowelL 
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qnatity of tlie work done m this f eld will depend on 
the qual fications of the workmen the conditions to 
which they are subjected and the spirit in which 
they do their work If you encourage -them to net 
as the Good Shepherd to their yoang flock you will 
have the happiest results , if you make them feel that 
they nre mere hirelings the end will be ruinous 
If you honour our educationists and jealously watch 
to save them from insult degradation and undeserv 
ed penury, you will be only guarding your best 
interests Vou will be helping us to raise up a breed 
ofhoncst manly efficient and chivalrous youth for 
the future good of our race and country 

The significance of what Prof Sarhar 
said need not be explained 

One other passage, a somewhat long 
one, we shall quote from Prof Sarkar s 
reply to the address, not so much for its 
personal interest as to «ho\v how a 
Professor, who is also a researcher, ought 
to work and how people should not ex 
pect him to be a society man 

Indeed as I take a, retrospect of my life here ou the 
eve of my departure from the scene of ray nineteen 
years work I am oppressed by a painful conscious 
ness that l have failed in my social duties I may 
have worked my hardest for my college I may have 
pursued rny investigations of Indian history and 
Indian economics making the night j not labourer 
with the day and not div d og the Sunday from the 
rest of the week , I may have intimately shared the 
tife of tny boys outside the class room But ( have 
surely failed in observing the hundred and one 
amenities of life which a cultivated society requires 
from its members in their mutual relations 

I have rarely refurned a visit I have sparingly 
entertained and I have attended social functions as 
seldom The result has been that no self respecting 
gentleman of Bankipur I as crossed my threshold a 
second t me and my only visitors hare been wild 
antiquarian* desperate students of Indian h story 
sworn devotees of literature and a few personal 
friends Well gentlemen lau not a Misanlbropos 
and 1 do not hate mankind but I could not afford 
the time for a fuller social intercourse with you 
For tb s I sincerely apologise to you 

My only excuse is that I have always regarded 
Bankipur as a cap tnl field for my w rk True I learnt 
Persian before coming here But it was only here 
that 1 turned that instrument to the i iterpretation 
of original historical documents and the Investigation 
of our country s past The dry cold and bracing 
climate of Patna 1 >r six months in the year and the 
comparative tgbtneis of my college work d ring tie 
first ten years of my scivice here gave me an 
opportunity of storing knowledge and examining 
original records for which I shall always remember 
Patna with gratitude Here I began all of my 
researches and here I have earned many of them to 
completion Wherever my latter days may be spent 
Patna will be a loving memory to me 

Research is a brooding passion the standard of 
perfection expected of an original investigator m 
the civilised world to-day is very high and is daily 
becoming more and more evading and ponderous. 
The Indian who wishes to win a place for his 
country m the roll of those who have added to the 
world s stock of knowledge must not rest mast 
not enjoy himself must not think of bis worldly 


goods, must be a stranger to society , he ranst even 
neglect his family It is a heavy price to pay but 
we have to pay it ifraolern Indians are not to be 
talked of as intellectual Pariahs in the congress of 
the learned at Paris Berlin or London 

\oa appreciate my devotion to this ideal and you 
pardon me for my social failings here PfSr this I 
thank yon again 

The Bengal Social Service League 
The second anniversary meeting of the 
Bengal Social Service League came off on 
the 18th August 1917, at the Overtoun 
Hall, under the Presidency of Sir K G 
Gupta, K C S I A very interesting report 
of the \arious actmties of the League* 
during the year wAs read at the meeting by 
the Secretary, Dr D N Maitra The Report 
has been published and we are glad to 
commend it to the public Besides afford 
mg prompt and effective relief to people 
who suffered from sudden outbreaks of 
fire, famine and flood, the League, we are 
glad to read in the report, helped in the- 
raatterof providing pure drinking water 
in several i itlages by the excavation of one 
tank nod the sinking of 33 pucca wells, 
started and maintained 43 Schools in 9 
districts, and by the publication and 
broadcast distribution of health tracts 
and leaflets and by means of lectures 
spread popular sanitary knowledge in 
many \illages During the year under 
review, 29 new branches of the League 
were opened at different places in Bengal 
and a systematic study and improi ement 
of bustees in Calcutta were undertaken 
There can now be no question that the 
Bengal Social Service League ho longer 
merely holds out the promise of a seed, 
bat has germinated and strpek deep roots 
into the soil of this country We can only 
hope that it maj grow and prosper from 
year to year and succeed in enlisting great- . 
cr sympathy and cooperation of the ' 
public 

Mr* Besanl and PresidenUhip of 
The Congress 

Some admirers of Mrs Annie Besant 
have railed her an Incarnation of, a 
Principle Some of her followers have 
gone further, and called her a Saint, a 
Uevi (which means goddess), an Incarna 
tion of the goddess Saraswati and the 
Saviour of India Every one 1ms the right • 

to his own opinions nnd enthusiasm And * 

it is not our intention m this note to cn 
ticise any S terms used by Mrs Besant’s 
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admirers inti followers to describe her 
We \\iih onU to s ij that we do not 
subscribe to the views implied in the'e 
terms It is on other grounds tint w e 
that she is probably the fittest person to 
preside over the SJtuI session of the In Inn 
National Congress In recent jears she 
Ins us d her ui t and her j«*n most 
viLorouslj, persistent!} and fiarl sslv in 
her advocacj of self rule for Indi i The 
country docs not l now a more forceful 
fearless anl resourceful prc teller of Home 
Rule She it is who Ins made it a living 
v issue In working for Home Rule «die Ins 
■^suffered heavily both m purse ami in 
person She has carried constitutional 
agitation to its f irthest lign! limits for 
she has been fighting her cases m the 
Privy Council The question of self 
government is now before both Govennent 
and people It will be the most import 
ant question to b» discussed at the cn«ning 
session of the Congress Tor rll these 
reasons and also because the majontj of 
provincial Congress Committees want 
her, she ought to be chosen to presi 1c over 
the next Congress For a province in 
which the repressive policv of internment 
lias been most vigorous!} pursued it 
would be in the fitness of things to » 
to have as president oue who has herself 
undergone internment 

Objections have been raised against 
electing her One is that she is a foreigner 
and in a movement for obt lining 
sc/Frule the leading position ought not 
to be assigned to a foreigner Our replv 
is that it is not in the year 1917 
** that the Congress has sud lenl} for the 
first time grow n into an organisation for 
obtaining civic rights It has been such 
for years past or probably from its very 
start though it may he not directlv or 
quite consctou B lY We remember that the 
practical originator of the Congress was 
a foreigner, and its foremost guide friend 
and philosopher even to dans a foreigner 
residing in England We remember too 
that foreigners like I ulc Webb Bndlaugh 
Cotton and YVedderhurn have presided 
over it without anv obj etion b"ina raised 
by the present objectors We remember 
also that when it vv as proposed 1 i have \lr 
Rarasa} Macdonald as president it was 
this Rfview alone which oljected on the 
ground of his being a foreigner The 
present objectors did not then object 
When again Mrs Res ant was about to be 
58^—13 


chosen to preside over the IT P Provin 
cnl Conference which she subsequently did 
this Krurw alone objected The present 
objectors did not then object Of all the 
persons of foreign extraction named above 
the oh cctioti is least valid against Mrs 
Bi ant liet.au c she has made India her 
home It nnv also be urged against our 
ol icctian th it if India had Naturalisation 
I iws Mrs Annie Bcssnt could have 
become a naturalised Indian and it is 
well known that a naturalised citizen 
ceases to ?}“ treated as a foreigrer and has 
all the rights and responsibilities of 
autochthonous citizens No doubt she 
has not been naturalised legally, as there 
are wc believe no naturalisation laws 
in India but her sufferings and sacrifices 
f ir India may be accepted as a baptismal 
rite conferring naturalisation on her 
The ideal of Indian Svv araj or self rule 
did not originate with Mrs Besant It 
was v try clcarlv and definitely described 
null demanded by Dadabhai Naoroji in 
I90o in a Calcutta session of the Congress 
And Ins denian 1 justlv and logically went 
farther than the demand of Home Rulers, 
Moslem Leaguers or Congressmen of to-day 
Lv n the expression Indian Home Rule did 
not origin ite with Mrs Annie Besant We 
«ay all this not to minimise her political 
services but to show that she should be 
taken onlv as the most impressive spokes 
man for the vear of the Swaraj move 
ment but neither ns originator nor its 
lender And she will demand m substance 
what the Congre s and the Moslem League 
have already l untly decided upon as the 
united demand of India under the pres: 
dentslnp of bom citizens of India 

It has b»eti also said that her election 
would be a challenge to Government, it 
woull be to flout Government We do 
not think so If the uum°rous protest 
meetings held before her release, were not 
a challenge her election cannot be a 
challenge and she lias now been released 
One of the ex preside its of the Congre«S 
was once in jail though not for a political 
but a mere!} technical offence Mrs 
Besant was s mpl} interned not sent to 
jail Ex political prisoners hat e been elected 
members of the British Parliament Onlv 
recentlv tw o Sum hem rebels let out of 
jail Mr Macguinnes and Mr de Valera 
have been elected members of parliament. 

I* 5 a ? , bee ? objected that Mr- 

Besant did not hold W present pr 
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opinions some years ngo, that she lias 
changed, and maj change again But 
it should he noted that her change has 
been in the direction of progress, not 
in that of retrogression We are to take 
a person’s opinions as the> are, not 
as they were or may he in future We 
do not w ish to ral e up unpleasant facts 
But if Congresiw alias will pass m review 
the names of all the past jires dents, they 
will find that some tnen have filled that 
position whose published opinions as re 
gnrds Indian politics were, before their 
occupation of the presidential chair ml 
Some past presidents have ev en gone back 
on some of their former political opinions, 
either directly or indirectly Just ns we 
do not take them now as representatives 
of Congress politics, so if Mrs Annie 
Besant should in future be gmltv of similar 
retrogression, we would cease to look 
upon her as a Congresswalla and w ould 
not be bound by any view s she might then 
propound 

Certain things which she is reported to 
have said or done during the bwndeshi 
agitation has given offence in Bengal 
As to these, we are disposed to forget 
and forgive For what she said against 
Arabmda Ghosh she has made ample 
amends by subsequently published warm 
appreciation of bis worth The Gandhi 
incident in Benares we have not forgotten 
Probably it was due to an attack of 
nerves, or something worse But we 
are not disposed to pursue the subject fur 
ther- We bold no brief for Mrs Besant 
and do not contend that she is impeccable 
On the w hole, w e support her , though 
we do not think that there is no one else 
fit to preside, or that our cause would be 
irretrievably rumed if she were not elected 
In conclusion, when anyone feels disposed 
to indulge in any criticism of her meon 
versation or writing, we would ask him to 
try to prove to his own satisfaction that 
every one of the past presidents of the 
Congress was or is more faultless in every 
respect than Mrs Besant 

Party Strife and Self-rule 
Some objections ogainst Indian self 
government have been based on the exist 
encc of party strife »a our midst These 
have no great validity, as there is no self 
ruling country without political parties and 
more violent party strife than wehavchere 
In our present condition, however, we dts 


like and condemn party dissensions, be- 
cause they stand m the way of a united 
cflort to w in civic rights 

One particular objection of our oppo 
nents we wish to meet It has been said 
that as, on the whole, the Indian members 
of the legislative councils form a standing 
opposition, if Government be defeated by 
them who will carrj on the work of ad- 
ministration 7 This objection presupposes 
that things arc to rem un just as they arc 
now even when India obtains complete self- 
government But that is not the case In a 
self ruling India, the position of the \ iceroy 
and Governors would probablj be like that 1 
of similar functionaries m the self ruling 
Dominions And there is enough ofpohti 
cal capacity in India and «ufficient differ- 
ence of opinion on many matters ol detail 
to make it practicable for one party to 
form a government w hen another has gone 
out of power So the existence of parties 
among us is really in one sense one of our 
qualifications for «elf gov eminent The 
system of party government has its faults, 
and they are great Partisanship and fac 
tiousness are maladies from which parties 
suffer But there may be healthv part} 
activity free from the taint of partisanship 
and factiousness All nations which wish 
to advance should have in their midst, as 
Mill says, ‘ the antagonism of influences 
which is the onlj secunfj for progress ” 


Mr Montagu’s Visit and the Duty of 
Public Bodies and Public Men 

By the desire of the Secretary of State 
an official announcement has been made 
regarding the procedure which will be fol 
lowed during his approaching visit to 
India It is said therein 


Representations and memorials on the subject of 
reforms should be addressed to him through the 
Governor General in Council D putations will be’ 
received by \tr Vlontasu and His Excellency the” 
Viceroy jo ntly To such deputations it will not be 
poss ble to give a considered reply but it 1* hoped 
that great advantage will be secured from private 
interviews with selected u embers of the deputations 
after tbev have presented their addresses 

Persons or associations wish ng to have interviews 
or to present addresses should make their w shes 
known to their respective local Governments who 
will submit their recommendations to the Govern 
a {ot Emission to the Secretary of 
Stale This procedure is necessary In order to enable 
a da ly programme of engagements to be prepared 
and every endeavour will be made to secure that all • 
ii 11 ?., 0 , associations and persons* should be 
allotted a time for the des red deputation or address 

it w,u » -e if cop ea of any addresses to 

— ‘ s I ttle time before 
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fcaad in order that there nay be nn opportontyof 
apprcciat ng tl e po nt* to be raised onJ it will odd 
K«otlr to tl e value rf the d ieus«ions nt private 
J interviews if gentlemen who ore accorded that 
honour w 11 « n iarly «e id in beforel and « summary 
ofpo nts they dcs re to lay before tl e Secretary of 
State and the \ieeroy 

It is dcs red that the v cm of representnt res of 
Oil sections of tl ecomn un ty shoal 1 be heard and 
tl es' safest ons have been made n order that tl e 
lime nt Mr Montagus d poinl may be d str buted 
to the best advantage 

Tho«c public bodies and public men w ho 
desire to present nddrcsscs submit memo 
rials and representations send deputa 
ttons or June interviews will find the 
>abovc instructions and hints useful \\c 
hope tbev will do their best to arm them 
selves with detailed definite accurate 
and up to-date information on the points 
which they wish to press on the attention 
of the Secretary of State This is all the 
more necessary in \ icw of the preparations 
being made for a tremen laas agitation bv 
the European sojourners in India 

In this connection we may be allowed to 
draw the attention of our brother jour 
nahsts, repre«cntati\ e bodies and public 
men to the able article on Mr Montagu s 
\isit and our duty contributed to the 
present number of tins Review b> "N. We 
venture to think that it would be to the 
advantage of the public if it were repro 
duced and commented upon bj our con 
temporaries 

It is ncccs<ary for us to redouble our 
efforts to obtain Home Rule Anglo 
Indians (old and new stvle) arc up in 
arms Our ngitation must therefore le 
far more \igorous than ever , but it must 
be carried on bv well informed men who 
’ arc able to keep their emotions well under 
control 

Release of Well known Interned Persons 
I We are bappj that Mrs Amite Besant 
and Messrs Arundnle and Wodia lia\c 
been released The people of India in all 
provinces paticularly the people of Madras 
under the fearless leadership of Sir Subra 
mania Iyer, tried to obtain their release 
by means of constitutional agitation 
Therefore Mr Armidale was partly right 
when in the course of the first speech 
which he made after bis release at a 
public meeting m Coimbatore he said — 

Tht release of Mrs Besant a A of Mr Wad a and 
b mself d d not demand that thanks should he offered 
e ther tn the Govern Dent of Mad as or to the C overn 
mentoflnda nor even to the Secrtlary of State 
le«s of course to the Government" of Madras than to 


any 01 e else The thauks Mrs I>esant wonld 1 ave 
given had she been well enough to address the meet 
in„ would have b en to the people of India We 
gratefullv thank with nil onr hearts the people of 
Ind a lor bay ng freed ns to them is the v dory to 
tl em our grat tnde and in releasing ns Ind a has 
shown to the world that si c is no longer on her 
knees she is stand ng up upon her feet she articulates 
she lemands she is able to Ins st with sncce«s 
Th s s a magn ficent ach cvement and one that 
si outd make nil lorers ol India rejo ce that she can 
at last protect those who are her servants 

It is necessary that people should give 
up the obsequious habit of expressing 
gratitude in a fulsome manner whenever 
through stress of circumstances men in 
pow er recognise the claims of justice and 
human freedom which they themselves had 
overridden Thanks may, of course, be 
given id a dignified manner 

The Anglo-Indian papers and the non 
official European community look upon the 
release of the three interned persons as a 
sign of weakness The Benpnlec says that 
it is a sign of strength \\ hatever else it 
mayormavnot he it is certainly a proof 
that the Government of India have the 
wisdom to recognise the needs of the situa 
tion To the extent that any one, from 
the Secretary of State downwards, may 
have acted wholly or partly from a sense 
of justice and regard for the claims of 
human Ub*rty he is entitled to praise 

Though credit is due to the constitu 
tional agitation carried on by the people 
it should not monopolise all the credit 
Mrs Besant and Mr Arundale have been 
released partly because they are persons 
of British descent and have influence, and 
influential friends in England and other 
Western lands Mr Wadta though 
an Indian has been released partly be 
cause having been interned along with 
Mrs Besant and Mr Arundale for the same 
imaginary offence he could not with any 
decency be kept deprived of his freedom 
after the release of his two companions m 
misery If those innocent detenus in 
Bengal who are unknown to fame and 
w ho have no influential friends he set free 
that would be a proof of Government liav 
mg acted solely from a sense of justice 


Blindness to Discontent and Suffering 
m Bengal 

The Ainnta B'lzar Patnl a w rites — 

If Ind a b tterly wept at t! e sailer ngs of the 
sa atly lady her release has oa tl e other 1 and 
deluged tl e co miry Irooi one end to the other w th 
a wave of intense jov the Ike ol wh ch was never 
felt before But tl s s not all The release of Mrs 
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i>ut I am afraid it lias Hindu overlooked tilt, laws 
For even the Defence Act does not empower the Govt 
to pa«s such an order It lias proved to be quite 
arbitrary and ty tana oas to pas« such an order after 
setting tne free and I cannot with «elf respect reconcile 
tny«eU to it If the Govt pass such an order against 
the 1000 voting men who have be-n interned ba«iog 
its grounds on the report of ‘be I D which is the 
greatest organ of falsehood I thiul it will have to 
repent lor it 

Now I commit suicide by taking opium and I do it 
With the hope that very soon 1 shall be uble to begin 
a frc«h new li r e 1 am alone responsible for my death 
1 hope that yon will sec the police does not make 
a pvrade of enquiry into the matter and thus harass 
my parents or pnt any other member of our family 
to difficulty I declare that I commit suicide after 
^arefull v thinking over it for about a week and bci ig 
rif libera tel v resolved 

Hts letter to lus brother contains the 
following passages — 

When I was set free! thought that 1 was really 
free but now I see that I am b mod bv the strongest 
chain of the G jvernment The C I D s a»k me not 
to associate w ith any of my friends But I cannot 
do that If 1 were in mv former «tnte (internment) 
I wonld have and could have obeyed tl em but since 
I have been set free, 1 cannot remain in bondage 
in society I have lo«t the best rears of my 
life and l ftin afraid I would have lost some more 
years il I had not set my soul free from the bondage 
ofmvbodv 1 cannot live in socn.tr without being 
& true member of it and w itbout free activity Now 
everv nction of rame is watched by the C I D with 
the greater suspicion and thev think that by doing 
good to the society 1 try to influence mv countrymen 
J commit suicide in order that I may begin a fresh 
life I pray to God that I nay be born again in 
Bengal with evervtbing good in tnc 

The above extracts are from the 1 mrita 
Bazar Patrika 

We tlo hope the Governor of Bengal 
will not write a letter of condolence to 
the parents of Sachmclra Chandra Das 
_Gupta, like that which he wrote to the 
parents of Hart Cliaran Das, another 
detenu who committed suicide, nt any 
rate, not before he Ins put an end to the 
system or procedure which causes such 
^tragedies Such letters of condolence sug 
gtst, though thev do not justify, a very uu 
pleasant comparison. 

Suicide of Hari Charan Das. 

Hart Charm Das detenu, who com- 
nutted amcide sometime ago, was a school- 
master m Mnldah The cause of his 
suicide is unknown What Known is 
that up to the time of lus death be had 
not been granted any subsistence allow an- 
} ce, but lmd to live on loans obtained from 
> the police He had nI«o suffered from mal i 
nous fever, and had written to the Distnct 
Superintendent of Police to remove lnm to 


a healthy place But four of his letters 
reached that officer very late, some of them 
many day s after the due date They reached 
their destination after he had committed 
suicide Who caused the delay in the 
transmission or delivery of these letters 5 
Is at not probable that the same party' 
may have intercepted or destroved other 
letters ot Hari Charan Das w htch might 
have revealed the cause or causes of his 
suicide 5 Will not this party be found 
out and punished in an exemplary 
manner 5 

And, as soon as a man is interned, why 
is he not provided with a subsistence 
allowance 5 When a criminal, political or 
ordinary, is sent to jail, has he got to 
wait for his food for weeks or months 5 
If not, why should not a mere political 
suspect get his subsistence allowance as 
soon as he is placed under restraint 5 The 
procedure which deprives a mau of liberty 
without at exactly the same time supply, 
ing him with the wherewithal to lire is 
certainly' unworthy of any humane and 
civilised administration, and should be 
substituted by a better one without a 
moment’s delay 

Suicide Rate under Normal and Abnormal 
Conditions. 

The annual sanitary report of the 
Bengal Presidency for the year 101G gives 
3310 as the number of suicides in that 
year As the population of Bengal is 
45,329,14-7 the suicide rate was 73 per 
million Tins is the rate under normal 
conditions Let us sec w hat the rate is 
under the abuormal conditions of intern- 
ment or compulsory domicile, .as it is called 
m official parlance The mimbtr of detenus 
in Bengal is probably J000. in round num- 
bers Three ca«es of suicide among them 
has been reported in the course of a year, 
including that of ex-detenu Sachindra 
The suicide rate among them, therefore, 
comes to 3000 per million as against 73 
per million under normal conditions It 
is not usual, and it may' be considered 
unfair, to institute a comparison of this 
sort On that wc pronounce no opinion. 
Wc have w orked out the figures just to 
gire an idea to the readers of the abnor- 
mality of the conditions under which 
detenus have to pass their days 
Mothers to the Rescue. 

The Indian Daily News reports that at 
a largely attended meeting of the ladies of 
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instance, we did not agitate for clause 87 
of the Charter Act of 1833, which declared 

‘That no nutire of the said territories nor any 
natural born subject of His Majesty resident therein 
si all by reason only of Ins religion place of birth 
descent colour or any of them be disal led from 
holding nnr place office or eraplnvmenc under the 
company ' 

The despatch of thd Court of Directors 
"hull accompanied the Act of 1S33 when 
it was forwarded to the East Indi i 
Company, stated that 4 * the meaning of the 
en tetraent we take to be that ther-* shall 
be no governing caste in British India , 
that whatever other tests of qualification 
imay be adopted, distinctions of race or 
religion shall not be of the number 4 

Self rule should be understood to be to 
the body politic what food and medicine 
are to the human body , because, without 
self rule the body politic cannot remain 
healthy and attain its greatest possible 
strength and development, aud because, 
without the remedy of self rule, many 
maladies which b»set and weaken a state 
cannot be cured In a healthy condition 
the human body craves food , but when 
in a diseased condition the craving is very 
weak or is non-existent, it has to be streng 
thened or roused by proper treatment 
So, it cannot be said under all circum 
stances that food ought not to be given 
unless there is a demand , you must create 
the demand As regards medicine, there 
are many patients who not only do not 
ask for medicine but nre \ery unwilling to 
take it Still medicine has to be given for 
their benefit It can be show n from history 
that self rule is a medicine for the body 
politic We shall give only one example 
Referring to the decline of public spirit in 
he middle of the eighteenth century in 
England, Lecky says 

| The fault of the time was not soninch the amount 
of Tice ns the de'ect of virtue the general depression 
of motives the umisual ah«cncc of unselfisti and 
disinterested action 

The story of this decline of public spirit 
in England is quoted at length in part 1 
of 44 Tow ards Home Rule” ( pp 79 SO ) 
The remedy which Henry Pox proposed 
was, giving more power to the people, and 
when given, it proved a good cure 

It can never be a universal rule that 
unless there be a demand for a good thing, 
it should not be given Do children demand 
to be educated a > 1 ngitate for it before it 
is given to them 7 lu all countries where 
compulsory free education Ins been intro 


duced was there everywhere a demand 
for it 7 

uf course, where there is a demand ora 
desire for a thing, the case for the necessity 
of supplying it becomes very strong There 
is a demand and desire for self rule m India 
But we have to make it so conspicuous 
and unmiatal dble, that its existence may 
not be ignored One way to do it is to 
prepare a petition embodv mg our dein tnds 
and olit un the 1 irgest possible number ot 
signatures to it after explaining it to the 
intending signatories, as Mr M K Gandhi 
has been doing in Gujarat 

A Grotesque Falsehood 
Speaking at a meeting held in Queen’s 
Hall, London, on July Jo, for the purpose 
of protesting against recent Ministerial 
appointments admiral Lord Beresford, 
said with reference to Mr Montagu 
The appointment would have far reaching const 
<inem.es as regard:, British rule in India There were 
luauv reasons why the appointment was an unwise 
one It should be remembered that the giving of 
such ati appointment to anyone not absolutely of 
pure British blood was looked upon with great 
prejudice by the people of India. 

What an absurd falsehood 1 * * Why should 
the appointment of a man with some 
oriental blood m Ins veins be looked upon 
with prejudice by an oriental people’ But 
we forget Educated Indians, to which 
class we unfortunately belong, cannot 
know the mind of the people of India 
that is known only to Lord Sydenham’ 
Lord Beresford, t»ir J D Rees, and other 
political telepathists 

The fact may be recorded that Mr 
Moutagas appointment as Secretary of 
Stdte for India has been welcomed through 
out Indian India with a warmth whTcb 
has erred rather on the side of excess 
Neglecting the Girls 
The Tnbuae of Lahore writes 

. n ]L W ni^r,^ that neithfr «»the Bombay nor 
in the Bengal bill has provision been made for the 
Iree education of girls which we consider ,, 
omission that must be supphed i t may n ot be ad V! 

com P uI?lon '1 the case or girl* bat 
when an education cess is levied on all -inrttnL.i 
t ' l!tc,ed , fro,u “ u parents or guardians w better 
fc'Xbaxe male or female children due pr< 


I the same conditions a* , or hots k/m- 

instance a father of fonr girls, pay.ng an education 

cess will have to send bis girls to schools not arid 

able at a convenient distance from hts home an ! 
besides pay fees for each of them at the rates r,.,. a P d 
managers of private schools Surely a bj 

will not encourage the spread of female , 1 

bat penalise it - 
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British Headmasters Against Lowering 
Age Limit in I C S. Examination 
The following Reuter's telegram has 
appeared in the dailies 

I ond >o, Sept 17 

A conference of hesdmisters has unanimous'/ 
passed a resolution, regretting tbe re n ura-ndati >n 
of tbe Public Services Coium ssion in favour of 
lowering the ag limit for the Indian Cml Service 
examination an t strain, I v urging that if the 0 >ver i 
ment has decided to lower the age nocandidate shout 1 
be admitted to the exartu lation a ider the ngc < f 
eighteen, nor without a school certificate or similar 
qualification 

Edinburgh University Against Lowering 
Age Limit for ICS. 

In a previous issue we have shown how 
St Andrews University in Scotland has 
adversely criticised some recommendations 
ol the Public Services Commission relating 
to the Indian Civil Service Edinburgh 
University also has criticised these recom 
mendations urging that the tipper limit of 
age should be raised from 19 G to at least 
20 G In the memorandum of this umver 
sity, 

No exception is taken to the retention of the com 
petitircexan ination, but the proposals regarding a 
lower age limit and the introduction into the syllabus 
of three groups of options— a classical group n 
mathematical an 1 science group and a modern 
language group— are the subjects of considerable 
criticism With regard to the age question it is 
pointed out that the proposed age limits do not 
correspond to the school leaving age in Scotlano 
Tbe average age of leaving school of students who 
have token the highest places in university classes is 
rather below than above 18 Two years study at 
the university would enable a Scottish student to 
Compete under the proposed group svstem without 
any serious disadvantage It must also be reoieni 
bered that boys In Scotland begin languages and 
mathematics much later than in English public 
schools For these aod other reasons le may be 
urged thnt the upper limit of age while lowered 
from that at present In force should be raised from 
19 6 to nt least 20 G Such a change would give a 
better chance to boys both in England and Scotland, 
whose parents cannot afford to send them to those 

E ubliC schools which are best equ pped to prepare 
oys for a special esannnation But should it be 
decided to keep the limit at 19 G it is imperative to 
call attention to the nature ol the proposed etnrama 
tlon 

Greater latitude is asked for with regard to the 
suggested groups which the memoranda m states 
bear no relation whatever to tbe normal school coarse 
in Scotland nor do they correspond to nnr way with 
the bursary examinations of the Scottish Universities 
In the interests ol general education for the avoid 
ance of premature and excessive special sntion as well 
as m the interests of Scottish candidates it maybe 
urged that greater latitude in the choice of subjects 
should be allowed It is especially important that 
such « combination ns that of classics an 1 
mathematics should not b- prohibited It Is to be 


feared that if the qualifying age be fixed as proposed 
uud if the {.roup system as recommended by tbe Cora 
missioners be adopted, Scottish parents who desire 
their sons to compete for the Indian Civ I Service 
will be impelled to send them to a school 1 1 England 
w' 9 ®"' those schools quite exceptional in Scotland 
winch fallow the model of the English public schools 
The examination is to include three optional groups, 
bat expenc ice has shown that there are boys not 
negligible either 1 1 numb rs or ability who have no 
special aptitude either (or linguistic studies or for 
matlie rustics or science It might b- urged that 
11 the group system should I* adopted, a fou th grorp 
in which h story ah mid b the mam central subject, 
should be added although it is not proposed that 
languages s i mid be excludid from this gronp but 
the test should be translation rather than composn 
tion In View of the certainty that the grcaX 
majority of the Scottish candidates will take parti 
of their preparation in the university even if the J 
limit ol age were fixed at 19 G it may be strongly 
urged that an opportunity should he given for 
“ I*"" Pledge of subjects like political 
economy and political science * 

How wideawake the British ptople 
are in all directions to safeguard their 
own interests ' Why should not oar Indian? 
Universities submit well reasoned memo-" 
rauda showing how the prospects of sue 
cess ol their alumni have been afiected bv 
the recommendations of the Public Services 

Why ,ndeed - except that 
they are not ours 

t Value of Co-operative Movement. 

Writing in the Indtatnan on Coopera- 
tion in India, Mr A C Chattenee I U S 
savs that “the future historian 'of India 
S cn°nn ab y r find ^ real Significant 
m0vement »n the train- 
ing that it is imparting to the population 
m the elements of self help, rl.se plfne and 
organisation without which no country. 


Free College Education for All 
thieduen'^ W “ The ^cation of 

/^S'rV" “r fir Thf'fo^r 

pungent paragraph louowmg 

“It Is time that the umverxin*. 

sF-S*=^s^^ 3 bS 

right to be cloistered and to "mmiUeJ'o 7 I 

few \\ ales It is believed <« n I n, iV* tec t0 t* 1 ® 

to be taxed for till ’* on the way to demand t 

and about to set an evS*** .°J h .' gber ka ?T g ’ 

h^mg unirersitjr fees and making coIIege'7du°CHtioo 
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snch as Leeds and Sheffield Birmingham And New 
castle Bristol and Liverpool and Manchester 

We in these columns have “ill along 
been pleading for cheap collegiate edaea 
tion, but it is sad that the Government 
of India have not yet taken any measures 
towards its materialisation So far as 
fees are concerned, national education has 
three stages to pass through There should 
be first of all free and compulsory elementary 
education for all children The next step 
is to provide free secondary education for 
all boys and girls who wish to avail them 
selves of it At the last stage provision 
has to be made for free collegiate or 
university education for all who are capa 
ble of profiting by it America provides free 
education in her elementary and secondary 
public schools and in her state universities 
Wales we see, is going to -follow the ex 
ample of America The National Council 
of Welsh Educational Authorities discussed 
the question of nationalising education 
at a meeting held on Aagust 2 last The 
Council proposed that all fees, both in 
secondary schools and University Colleges, 
should be abolished 

Mr Hornell should send Rai Bahadur 
Dr Purnananda Chattel]! to Wales to 
oppose this proposal and to propose 
instead that fees should be raised in all 
Welsh secondary schools and Unnersitv 
Colleges 

The Assurance Given by Mrs Besant 

Mrs Besant's release has not been 
unconditional, as people were at first led 
to believe it was Iu reply to the question 
of Sir Hugh Bray m the Imperial Council 

W II Government be pleased to stale whit if 
nny guarantees they received in regard to Mrs 
B salt and her two compsn ons ? — S r Will am 
\inceot said that Bt Btctllencj the l teeroy he l 
received a telegram from Mrs Besant assuring him 
that she would co-operate with the Government in 
obtaining a calm atmosphere during Mr Montagus 
visit to India The same assurance has been received 
from some influential people also 

W’e nil like a calm atmosphere, alike 
m the physical and the political world In 
the physical world the anemometer and 
the barometer enable us to say what is 
a breeze a gale a storm, a cvclone, a hum 
cane, &.c We do not like stormy weather, 
but our bkiug for n calm weather does not 
prevent us from being rather fond of 
breezes In the political world, there is no 
instrum-nt for determining a lull, a breeze 
a gale, a storm, K.c Under the circatu 
S9U— 13% 


stances, the least vigorous agitation mav 
be construed by the official and non official 
European community as the opposite of a 
calm political atmosphere, and as imply 
mg a breach of her promise by Mrs 
Besant and her followers 1 he European 
commnmty will naturally take a calm 
atmosphere to mean the cessation of all 
political agitation and controversy except 
such as they themselves may carry on 
Those who are not Mrs Besant’s adherents 
need not, however, be troubled by fears of 
such interpretations And she herself 
we may presume, never meant a dead 
lull or anything like it by a calm atmos 
phere A calm political atmosphere is 
something like that carious undefinable 
thing officially styled an atmosphere of 
pure study which Mr* Besant, if we are 
not mistaken has often ridiculed 

As Mr Montagu has ly>en accustomed 
to\erv stormy polities at home, we do 
n »t quite appreciate the anxiety of ofiic' 
als here to secure for his benefit n calm 
political atmosphere during his visit to 
India W’e do not think he requires it 
\or is it at all to our interest that there 
should be a lull in our political propa 
gaada What the bureaucracy call violent 
agitation we call vigorous agitation , and 
there is no science of political meteorology 
with its political anemometer and political 
barometer to determine who are right ^o 
let us go on with our work in the consti 
tutional way which seems hest for our 
interests no matter how the bureaucracy 
may construe it The very vigorous agi 
tation which the European community 
has started makes it all the more necessary 
for us to redouble our efforts 

Fined for Political Indifference 
The Christian Tift of London n rote 
some time ago 

Forty electors in Australia have just been fined one 
•hill ng each and costs (with the option of three daT* 
imprisonment) for neglecting lo ft the r names on 
the Federal electoral roll Those who cannot pay 
the fine roust therefore go to jail fir refns ng to be 

K 1 tically enfranchised It i« tjueer that m a conntry 
nst ng of its freedom the man who simply allows 
people who know more about the has nrss than be 
does tr> make its laws should b« pa i shed as a crimi 
n«1 Vet no nbers of people are constantly being 
brought np for «h * offence 

And it is still more queer that in India, 
which ts n part of the sane empire to 
which Australia belong*, men should h*u 
had to suffer los« ofliherty for seeking 'ti» 
be politically enfranchised' too eagerly 
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* Distinct Understanding ” 
Council rCCen ^ s,t ^ ,a R °f the Imperial 

ProceeWt )<!««« the punts that should be 
renienibere j whc i c osiJenn? the number of Ind nns 
who should lie taken into the Civil S-rvice S r Will tin 
' ,acen t »®'d the Brim i character of tiie admimstra 
lion should be maiatame } This factor need not 
play the determining part but could not be lost sight 

0 so long as India was an integral part of the 
Jiinpir* British interests had to be secured. Re did 
not in the least suggest that the presence of a large 
number of Indians would necessarily prejud ce them 
but whut he submitted vi a« that uni ke in countries 

1 ke Japan and U ina Br t sh cap tal had been sunk 
in India on the d stinct understanding that adm pis 
tratiou in India would be British in character, though 
not in personnel 

ti TVheu Sir William Vincent said that 
“administration iu India would be British 
in character though not in personnel," did 
lie mean to imply that 4 the British 
character of the administration’ could be 
maintained even bv good and abL Indian 
public servants? Why- then insist on a 
practically permanent minimum of British 
officers, which is really a verv big maxi 
mum? Why not strictly adhere to the 
righteous declaration made long ago that 
there is to be no governing caste in In Iia ? 

What is meant by the British character 
of the administration? The democratic 
constitution, methods and procedure which 
obtain m Great Britain have not yet been 
followed in India, the people are not 
supreme here in India as they are in Great 
Britain Therefore, "the British character 
of the administration" in India does not 
mean a democratised administration as 
m the British Isles, it can mean only one 
of two things (I) that the admimstra 
tion is to be carried on mainly by British 
officials, or, in other words, that the 
personnel, at least in the higher controlling 
offices is to be mainly and preponderantly 
British, (2) that the administration is to 
be as progressive, just and efficient as it 
i9 in the British Isles Sir William Vincent 
admits that the British character of the 
administration is not synonymous with 
the employment of British agency There 
s lore, it can and ought to mean onlv a pro 
gres9ive, just and efficient administration 
Now, ns udnumstnti 1119 of this character 
exist in other countries besides England, 
and ns those countries do not employ 
British officers, it must be admitted that 
men who are not of British descent have 
made and can make good and successful 
administrators There have been and are 


progressive, just and efficient Indian ad 
tnimstrators There is nothing, therefore, 
which can weaken our firm conviction 
that administration can in future be pro 
gressive, just and efficient even if the per- 
sonnel be entirely Indian The administra- 
tion in the British Isles has not through- 
out their recorded history been progessive, 
uncorrupt and efficient There is some- 
times great inefficiency and corruption 
even now The present usually high 
standard has been reached after effort 
There is nothing in the British blood 
which makes for efficiency, if there were, 
administration by British men w ould have 
been efficient in their own country and in 
all other lands, and in all ages But it 
has not been so The height reached by 
the Bnttth-r is the result of effort Many 
Indians have already reached thatstandard 
ol effi tency, integrity and progressiveness 
anil more can do so as opportunity offers 
. nH A ^ rt frora mtegrity, progressiveness 
and effi lency, if the administration m s»lf 
ruling India is to have any special raciat 
character it cannot but b» Indian The 
wh »le nug it of the British Empire cannot 
make it otherwise 

William Vincent has said that 
Br 4L ,Sh a Cai,lt ‘ 11 been sunk m India 
on the distinct understanding that adrai- 
In u d,a V/ould bi Bntish in 
character though not m personnel ” The 
saving clause “though not m personnel" 
**“* 1 Europeans out here 
would omit it and sap that the British 

character of then (ministration could not 

of S IT l" 1 ‘“i 11 " 'thout n ma.onty 
?oo B h ' r P 8 *' 131 ' “nd Sir William 

too, would insist on n permanent big 
proportion of British officii, being kept 
“P ll H ,s . nK *ssarp to enquire who 

gave the distinct understanding ‘ to 

British capitalists “that admmistraCon in 

wh.'n J he Britlsh ln character,” and 
when it was given nnd bp what statute 
rSf'i pr ° c , l3m3 ‘«>u Some Member 
of Council ought to ask tb-se questions 

For if anp such understan ling Ins rentlp 

been given we map b- able to either 
from the words used what „ actnallv 
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ly or indirectly No such understanding 
can be valid as against our natural right*. 

Sir William Vincent said that * British 
interests had to be secured ” True, but 
not to the detriment of Indian interests 
Indian interests are the first consideration 
here, as British interests are in England 
If for safeguarding our interests those of 
Englishmen in India have to suBer to some 
extent, that is inevitable British interests 
in India are mainly material, oars are 
both material and moral We ha\e not 
the least desire to injure British interests , 
we recognise the w ork done by the British 
, people in India, though the) have got 
ample remuneration for it But in 
every country, the health, prosperity, 
and enlightenment of its inhabitants liaxe 
the first claim on the attention of its 
government If in the endeavour to 
secure these tl c materia! interests of 
Britishers in India could notbefnllv attend 
ed to nobod.) would be to blame for it 
Sir Hugh Bray’s Speech 
The main position taken up in Sir Hugh 
Bray’s speech in the Imperial Council in 
connection with Mr B N Sarma's resolu 
tion about the recommendations of the 
Public Services Commission, is not at all 
new He said 

tie demand then a continuance of those gnaran 
tecs a continuance that means either a retention of 
such a measure of control by the l ntish Government 
as will safeguard those interests or such representa 
lion of those interests m an j new form of Government 
as will ensure their protection 

He made his position clearer by saying 
“we demand that vie be given satisfac 
tory assurances, that the interests were 
- present will be safeguarded ” 

Mr SfUtri ashed how they could say be forth and 
whether or not law and order would be maintained 
I when Indians were employed on a larger scale 

Sir Hugh Bray Our Indian friends mention that 
t* they are now fit to assume very much greater rr«pon 
1 sibdity tban they have had up to now and as far ns 
we know they may be but with some exceptions they 
have not given proof of it. Their natural reply i« 
b^ow can we prove it without trying ? One cannot 
leamtoswim on dryland We reply that is so but 
ns the cost of the experiment if it fads will fall largely 
OS us we must have some cuarantres I can only see 
two forms of guarantee that could be considered 
satisfactory either that a sufficient measure of con 
trol be retained by the Rtitish Government or that the 
very large and Important interests of the mercantile 
community and those who bare invested money in 
this country be given adequate representation in the 
body or bodies that will have the power* 

It is not trne that "the cost of the ex- 
periment if it fails” will fall more largely 
CO 1 4 — 14% 


on Anglo-Indians (old stvle) than on 
Indtins, as SirJIugh Bray suggests but 
does not say Taking e\eil the mate 
nal interests alone of the two parties 
into consideration, the total wealth of the 
millions of poor Indians cannot but be 
reckoned to be greater than the wealth of 
the thousands of rich Anglo Indians But 
supposing the material stake in the coun 
try of the latter is greater than that of the 
former, which is we repeat, not true, is 
there in the British Empire any form of 
representative government which gives 
more votes or more representatives to 
wealthier men than to the less well to do ? 

Anglo-Indian capitalists .attach great 
importance onlv to their capital But our 
health morals, knowledge, life, liberty, 
these are far more valuable than their 
material wealth There is no inevitable or 
innate antagonism b“tvveen these two 
classes of interests We find that without 
self rule we cannot be as healthy and as 
enlightened as we ought to be, we are 
convinced that self rule will help us to re 
duce the death rate, it w ill gtve ns more 
freedom to make progress iu all direction*, 
and help us to eli-vate and strengthen our 
characters Should the worst apprehen 
sions of Anglo Indian capitalists, which 
we consider entirely unfounded, he realised 
by "the experiment” of Indian Home Rule 
failing, it would mean only the loss of 
part of their wealth and the transfer of the 
remainder to more promising fields of in 
vestment , but to Indians the failure would 
mean untold miser) in all possible direc 
tions If wc be prepared to take the far 
greater risk, why, m the name of justice, 
freedom an i democracy, for which the 
British people profess to be fighting, — why 
should not the western capitalists take 
the sm tiler n«k ? 

Statesmen can act from two motive*, 
either the «cit*e of justice or considerations 
of expediency, or both From the point 
of view of justice, self government has 
been long overdue Considerations of ex- 
pediency hav e b**en growing more and more 
urgent day by dat, as nil students of the 
European and Asiatic situations know 
The motive of expediency may make the 
sense of justice of British statesmen suffi 
cientl) keen to enable them to do their 
dnty by India 

Sir Hugh sa id — 

1\e are of the people Numerically we are perhaps, , 
ueat, but our stake in the country u enormous, %* * 
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anti «ur pre letejtor* Ijruepren ourftlvet no I c ir 
tnoaey t> the laid nnt wiilnuil meting I mi* 
claim that \*c d r«i|y reipio title in n-> •mall 
degree f jr iti dfTtlupmei t rnt 1 tacrea* ng proi.i ritjr 
The money an 1 our life* Imv* bren Riven to ibi* Inn 1 
on the uodefatan 1 ng that law an l orler will (>e 
maintain* I an 1 that we »halle induct our eattrprite 
under «ecure an I juit e indul in* 

Wc ithoultl hue been slid if Sir Hugh 
nnd Inn fellow capitalists were ol the 
people But they nrc not They have 
not nettle 1 here, they ilo not build their 
permanent hornet here, they do not 
educate their chi! Iren here, they do 
not slintc the peoples' joys nnd aorrows, 
nnd they leave these shores as soon at 
they h tve made their pika In saying, “nc 
nrc of the people," air Hugh was guilty 
of the same sort of sophistry and "intcllcc 
tual dishonesty" of whicn ‘Ditcher’ in 
Capital accuses Mr Beatson Bell for at 
tempting to prove that Englishmen out 
here are not "birds of passage ' Their 
stake hi the country may be enormous, 
but oar stake is immeasurably more cnor- 
rnous, even ns calculated in rupees, nunas 
nnd ptes Sir Hugh may have reud Lord 
Acton’s letters In one of these he says — 
The men who pay wage* ought not to be the 
political m .uteri of ihore who earn them, for lawi 
• boold be adapted to thoie who haie the Leanest 
Stake in the country for whom. mugOTernment 
mean* not mortified pride or mated Injury but want 
and pain nnd degradation and rule to their own 
live* and to their children * ion!* ' 

So it is we, poor Indians, who have the 
heaviest stake in the country, nnd we arc 
entirely justified in demanding that laws 
should be adapted to us, in order that 
what is good for our lives and souls may 
come to pass We are convinced that this 
will be good for British capitalists also 
But it they think otherwise, they ought to 
try to convince us by reasoning And in 
the last resort, they can take away their 
capital from India They should not, they 
cannot, stand in the way of our obtaining 
our just rights We can manage to do 
without foreign cipital until we are able 
to supply it our«elves, as we have shown 
in “Towards Home Rule ”, bat it is un 
bearjble death in life to us to be without 
the rights of freemen 

Sir Hugh expressed regret 
that t>ur Indian fnends *honld apparently take It for 

f ronted that weareoppoied to their aim* entirety 
matt assume such to be the case because they mate 
no reference to us. It doe* not occur to them to reek 
oar aid They ignore us entirely in their proposals 
I can assure them that they are making a great 
mistake We realise thAt changes nre coming that 


cbssj'i m i«t co ne, nnd if we sb iuI } term desirous nf 
cUrekioa at ail the f r of txtn * It is <i /t bauore 
we \r <li 1 1 prerent pie a but became we fireree the 
C Jmj I cstijo* thed saner even that ui«y on*. fr*>» 
their premature birth 

Wc fihoul !• indeed b- glad to have the 
help of Sir Hugh nn 1 hit fellow-capitalist* 
m our cn leavours to gam potitu.il rights 
But wc think In* complaint was unjust 
Han it b-cn the cane Hut lie nnd his fel 
lows have generally aided with usatiJ 
given un their nt 1 and count*! in our poli- 
tical or economic mov cmentt ’ They bat r, 
on the contrary, generally opposed us If 
they change th-ar attitu le towards us, we, 
too, shall change our attitude towards 1 
them We have ignored them because they 
hav e nil along w orse than ignored us Sir 
Hugh ought to real what “Ditcher” linn 
written in Capit.il in connection with Mr. 
Beatson Bell n sp u !i in La Mnrtimcre 
Lollcgi Sir Hugh assured un 

We arc re* Iran I nnjl >us to j,o forward ban! in 
ban n th nor In l.an fell >w tuljects f orihe advance 
(treat country we will pull together ether 
« « ^n b r n 7* t ,,r ‘I* ,QD 5 t m M or wheeler 

the wagon of India but what we will not do is tc 
follow htchel to the tail board with no control 
over the pace no power to check a too qaieV 
descent left to pick up whit tred we can by the war 
• d« when halted and callel upon only to give an 
estra pull now sn>l then to get the wagon out of the 

rrwstMssr Th " 

This desire for co operation would be n 
blessing indeed if it ever led to real co- 
operation w ithout loss of self respect on 
ether side It must lie genuine co opera 
tion, but not a subordinate position for 
us in the home of our ancestors, of our. 
selves, of our children and of our children's 
t,IC la ?£ ua S tf of Sir Hugh 
P™?’ , * C W , l] \ nQt do «* to follow 

hitched to the tad board ,“ “that is n 
position. Sir, which we will not accept ” 
We may be kept in nn inferior position by 
force, is wc have hitherto been, bufwe 
will never b- n consenting party to it. 
P® r . R[ eV p ntm? the disintegration of the 
5 T!$., Emp, 5* thc w,lhn « co opera tiofa 

ol India would, as time passes, be more 
and more an urgent necessity Ou account 
^co b JVr n a reaSmsj P a V onal self conscious- 
u ad their Sowing sense of 

f Such , 00 operation would not 

1* P°j JS ' b1 ?, UQ '” S Ind.a became a free 
partner in the Empire If such co opera- 
tion were not forth coming, then in that 
case, even if the entire manhood of the ' 
Panjab could be recruited by a future flic 
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Michael O'Dwyer by promises of jagirs 
and other means, that would not be of 
much avail. jr - 

' ‘.‘Sincerity of Purpose.” 
tj In the course of the speech which the 
Viceroy made in opening the Simla session 
of the Imperial Council, he appealed to the 
Indian leaders in these words : — 

Of the Indian tcaders I hue ft special request to 
make. It is that at the present jnnetu re nod through- 
out the difficult stages of transition which he ahead 
of us they will believe in our good will ana tn our 
sincerity of purpose. After all, whatever our differing 
points of view, vve all have at heart the same thing, 
the welfare of ludia 

. We have no objectiou to believe in the 
good will and sincerity of purpose of Bri- 
tish officials, provided they will also be- 
lvtvt to oik evosedty of purpose. At the. 
best, we are considered “ professional agi- 
tators”, and all our young men who at 
much sacrifice render social service are 
suspected of sinister motives, and many of 
them are deprived of liberty without any 
proof and without any trial. When we 
suspect the good will and sincerity of pur- 
pose of officials, we sometimes use hard 
words, which break no bones. Then 
officials are led to suspect our good will 
and sincerity of purpose, some of us are 
sentenced to terms of rigorous imprison- 
ment _ lor merely verbal and technical 
“political” offences; such punishments, un- 
like hard words, have broken many 
peoples, bones. Many, besides, have been 
interned because their sincerity of purpose 
was doubted. It is a rather unequal 
game. 

Much more than an appeal is needed to 
bring about a belief in one another’s good 
will and sincerity of purpose. 

•> Messrs Mahomed AYi and Shaukat 
f Ali not to be Released. 

In the Imperial Council on the 26th 
September, 

Mr. Jinnab a«kcd * Will the Government be pleased 
to state what is the result of tlie erqoinesmto tbc 
ca*es ol Mahomed All and Sbauknt All * Sit \\i11iam 
Vincent replying said that restrictions were imposed 
on them not merely for their violent language but 
also because they expressed freely their sympathy 
with the King’s enemies, thus endangering public 
safety. Enquiries hud recently been made which 
showed that their attitude had cot materially chnng- 
*cd and Government did not think it desirable to 
remove the restrictions. 

We do not know how far Government’s 
information is correct ; it should be 


published in full in order to enable the 
public to judge. The rising indignation in 
the country cannot otherwise be allayed. 
The best course would be to set the Ali 
Brothers free. 

Jt would be interesting in this connec- 
tion to know how many among the 
hundreds of actual Sinn Fein rebels who 
have been recently released from prison, 
there were wbo openly sympathised and 
$till sympathise with the enemy. We 
remember to Lave read in the papers that 
jnany of them actually sought the help 
pf the enemy to subvert British rule. 
German arms were sent to Ireland in 
consequence, but were seized by Govern- 
ment. These actual rebels and active 
tooperators with the enemy were 
teleased from prison, in. order to secure 
•‘on atmosphere of harmony and good 
will” in view of the then approaching 
session of the Irish Convention. We take 
the following extracts from the long state- 
ment which Mr. Bonar Law, Leader of the 
House of Commons and a Minister of the 
Crown, made on the subject in the House 
of Commons 

“Hi* Majesty’s Government . . have felt 

that tbe governing consideration m the matter is the 
approaching session ot the Irish Convention in which 
Irishmen themselves will meet to settle the difficult 
problem of the future administration of their country. 
This great experiment will mark a new era in tbe 
relations of Ireland wl'h the Lmted Kingdom and 
the Empire, and it is beyond measure desirable that 
the Convention should meet in an atmosphere of 
barmouy and good will in which all parties can 
unreservedly join Nothmg could be more regrettable 
than that tbe work of the Convention should be 
prejudiced at tbe outset by embittered associations 
which might even binder tbe settlement to which we 
all look forward with hope.” 

“His Majesty’s Government hare decided that they 
c anaot give a better earnest of the spirit in which 
they approach this great experiment than by remov- 
ing one Dt t"ne main causes ol serious misunderstand- 
,ng with which it is in their power to deal. They 
decided, tbrrefore, upon tbe release, without reserva- 
tion, of all prisoners now in confinement inconnec 
tion with the rebellion in Ireland. 1 ’ 

It will be observed that tbe British 
Ministry wanted not merely a “calm at- 
mosphere” but “an atmosphere of har- 
mony and good will.” An atmosphere, 
calm on the surface, may be obtained by 
repression and the menace of repressive 
laws, but an atmosphere of harmony and 
good will cannot be secured by the same 
means. What kind of atmosphere do our 
Government want during Mr. Montagu's 
visit ? t 
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Calcutta University Commission 
Of the seven members of the Calcutta 
University Commission five are Europeans 
and two Indians It is ever thus Our 
sons and daughters are tobc educated but 
the decision as to aims ideals methods 
and means must rest with men other 
Ih in ourselves The amis and ideals of 
education have both universal and nation 
al aspects It is suicidal for a dependent 
people to allow the national aspect to lx. 
overlooked but this must always be the 
case when foreigners have n prepondera 
ting influence Of the five 1 iiropeans four 
are coming out from England Of w hat 
University education ought to be in the 
abstract they may be expected to he good 
judges How in Bengal it can l>c what it 
ought to be or in other words how the 
ideal can best become a re ihty un ler the 
particular geographical climatic racial 
social and economic circumstances of 
Bengal ought to depend on the julgment 
of cultured fair minded and non partisan 
Bengalis Looked at from tins point of 
view Mr Ilornell s appointment seems at 
best superfluous lie is not a greatercduca 
tional expert than the British experts and 
does not possess more knowledge of Bengal 
than Sir Ashutosh Mukbetp to whom he 
will only play *ceond fiddle We hesitate 
to say tint nc mayjiave been appointed 
to present the official that is to say tl e 
political st Je of the question , for the 
viceroy in nil Ins educational pronounce 
ments l as emp msired the nonpol tical 
clmractcr of the educational aims of 
Government Dr 7in ud dm Abn ed is an 
able mathematician but he does not know 
Bengal and is not n greater educationist 
than the British experts And it is 
suspected that he is n partisan of Sir 
\ Mnkbeni A cultured and independent 
Bengali \Ig«alman ought to have been 
appointed instead Str Ashutosh Mukherji 
has given so much of 1 vs time an 1 energy 
to the work of the Calcutta University and 
managed to get so many of his own men 
into the Senate that the Lnnersity in its 
" present condition i* more of his moulding 
than of anybody else Under the eircums 
tancc* his appointment was Inevitable 
But taking the best view of his connccti n 
with the unirereitv it cannot be said that 
h s influence has been all for the good 
Gicat evils exist It was therefore of tie 
utmost importance to I ear the other side 


of the c iss the st le which could be 
presented only by an independent cultured 
B ng ib By not nppomtting at least one 
such man Government have reduced 
to a great extent the usefulness of the 
Commission 

\cnqng the terms of reference vve are 
alarmed to fi 1 1 words like those n Inch we 
have italicised below — 

T cons Jcr *1 wAat places and 1 1 what manner 
proT * on should l>e adc n Bengal for teach ng and 
research f r persons above the secondary school ape 
to exam ne the su tab 1 It of tl c present s/toaf/on 
and const tut oil of the un rers tv 

The words at \\ hat places appear to- 
s ijrgcst that Gov eminent want to confine 
the location of colleges to some particular 
pi tees ns has l> en do le in the case of the 
Patna l nuersity \sfir as weeanjudge, 
Bengal will not nn 1 ought not to consent 
to such n restriction Ihe expression 
situation of the umverstty brings to 
nun 1 the pncticil ( ) suggestion made 
in the report on the I residency College 
affray by Sir Ashutosh Mokhcrji and 
others that the sent of the Calcutta Uni 
versity ought to be remove 1 from Cal 
cuttn \s if 1 ms \iennn Berlin London 
Chi ago Ne v \ork and other big cities 
have no universities because they are 
crowded uties full of political distractions 
temptations &c 

4 We Have Come to Stay ’ 

In the recent speech made by Mr Beat 
son Bell in La Martmicrc College he tried 
to proic that the T mjish are not birds of 
p issngc in In ha and that they have come 
to stnv in India Let us take a passage 
from his speech 

We are ■ net me* toll tl «L wc me* I lrd» of 
pa«»"„e \\ e arc nut We have cone to In 1 a ai J 

we bare CO etn»tnv \V hell er o» tad v dual. of si 
fa !e* or a* f rm* we baveconet India toatny 
an 1 to do nr duty br India Wien I hear people 
talk about b nl»oi pa*.» K e I yeoetally th nk of my 
owneb 1 Iren* ■ n I reme uber tl at ll e r father their 
erao (father an l the r C rrat crandfalhet have already 
Let we™ tl on put In near!} one 1 uudrtd yean of 
w . ' a ,c 1 a * ? n V 1 sturally in ! e when I hear 
people talk of I d. f psM^ ( And when we J ok 
round n ll e tea garden* and luem ll* when we 
loc k round upon all I the ra Iwar* and all ll e .learner* 
and they a e the fre *ht nod tr.fic of the Hr I *b 
Emp re and what tie 1 r I »h have done in Ind a, 
we *m e when we hear ouraetee. talked e f o» b I* of 
p«««.re Hut whe.ho Id we look at the jute W !!* 
end the tea Rsnler* ? The real tett a» to whether 
t»e are ora e r t bird* tfpatuife • tie fact |b»t 
we bare I u Ird cJ nr hr* and *tf « 1* A ter all the 
chare ter nc > 1 1 f j a *f. c e ■* that it doe* not 
lull nc*t» P<a the Tr l »h eatue to Ind a andfhrv 
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bare built their nests Just as m olden davs the 
Aryans came to India and founded temples and tols, 
just as the Mohamedans came and founded mosques 
and madrasahs, sa the British bare come to India 
and have founded chu'ches and schools and that is 
the outward and visible sign that the British have 
come here to stay That is why 1 say, whether we 
are domiciled or whether we are not we are all in 
the same boat and we have come to India for ever 
It matters not whether in the last few years of onr 
lives we may go back to England to lay down oar 
boars The fact remains that India is and always 
will be onr home ” 

The sophistry and ‘ intellectual dts 
honesty” of this piece of so-called reasoning 
is astonishing “Ditcher”, who is an 
^Englishman, has criticised the speech at 
some JeDgth in Capital We select a few 
passages from it 

We know that in the domain of argnmeutatton 
there is no fallacy of such frequent occurrence as that 
of confusing the point at issue in some way or other 
In this case Mr Beatson Bell not only employed a 
favourite device in supporting a weak case bat was 
also guilty unjvittmgly perhaps of intellectual dis 
honesty He was evidently answering the charge 
brought by Indian politicians against Britons indivi 
dually, ’ of being mere birds of passage in India And 
he set ont deliberately to prove the wrong conclusion 
1 have never beard it disputed that the British Power 
has come to stny in India \\ hat I have heard con 
tended with much vehemence is that Britons who 
work in India and make their money here do not be 
come settlers as inCanada South Africa and Australia 
They are surprisingly md flerent to almost everything 
native and are therefore a source of weakness instead 
of strength in the policy of the country The average 
educated Indian readily admits that the Engl sh Jndge 
is just, the English Civil Servant is nnbrihab e faithful 
and efficient the English Merchant fair and honest 
in his dealings , bat all are birds of passage, here to- 
day and gone to-morrow They take no real interest 
In the political development of the country 

Mr Beatson Bell did not answer this charge 
He mistook the proposition he had to establish and 
resorted weakly to arguraentumadpopnlum argumen 
tom ad ignorantiam, argumentum ad verecundinm to 
rove what nobody denied that the British Power 
as come to stay in India as long as it is let. It is a 
great pity that a man of his character and influence 
did not catch the occasion to preach a sermon to 

G >l -‘s fellow -country men on the need, in the present 
angmg times, of departing from an attitude of 
aloofness which has been hardened since the opening 
of the Sue* Cana! 

India has a long history To this coun 
try came many foreigners as conquerors, 
including the ancestors of the present-day 
Aryan Hindus Their Powers had come to 
stay But where are those Powers now ? 
The Powers have not stayed, but the 
descendantsofthe persons who established 
those powers are still in India, not as a 
politically predominant governing caste, 
bat merged with the people of the country 
Similarly, some people ot the Lmted King 
dom may correctly say tint they have 


come to India to staj, if thej settle in 
India, as the Indo-Aryans, the Parsis, the 
Arabs, the Patbans, the .Moghuls, &c , 
did , not otherwise But as regards the 
permanence of political power, there is no 
instance in history of a foreign power, — 
either ruling from its home land, as the 
ancient Roman or the modern German, 
British, &c , or settled in the conquered 
country, as the Pathan, Moghul or 
Manchu,— there is no instance in history, 
we say, of a foreign power permanently 
ruling a country There is a probability 
of India forming a part of a federated 
British Empire as a perfectly equal partnei 
for ages, but there is not the least proba- 
bility of our country remaining for long a 
part of the British Empire as a mere depen 
dencj with its inhabitants governed as a 
subject race Ife may not be sufficiently 
strong for our political enfranchisement, 
but world forces are 

Of the English official “Ditcher” says 

He takes credit for his long service and dwells on 
bis hereditary connection with India. Vet know yon 
that he has not th* slightest intention of remaining 
in India after he qualifies for pension or is anper 
aoouated and we also know that he would be 
insulted if it were suggested that he should have his 
children trained and educated in the schools which 
have been established by the State or by Missionary 
enterprise The official no more than the merchant 
becomes racy of the sod Herein lies the danger to 
the European community w the political crisis 
through which we are passing 

“Ditcher” does not entertain a high 
opinion of the /European Association, 
which has begun to agitate 

\\e have an European Association which claims to 
be thoroughly representative Admitting the claim 
for the «ake of argument what is Us policy? It has 
none beyond defence against what it regards a s ^ 
native encroachment, ihere is not the slightest 
attempt at co-operation with any section of Indian 
reformers on the contrary, the whole tendency is 
to exaggerate the isolation of the Briton and crys- 
tallize that provincialism which makes him blind 
to all that is fine in Indian Society The pity ofitl 
Instead of proving wrong conclnsions, it were 
infinitely better if Bntons in high places, official and 
non official were to look facts squarely in the face 
draw the right conclusions, and act accordingly with 
conrage, honesty and sympathy, else the European 
community in India will not be able to give that 
co-operation for which Lord Chelmsford pleaded the 
other day, nor will it have the right to complain if 
Indians continue to regard it as s collection of birds 
of passage, foreign and predatory 

Regarding the “nests” and schools and 
colleges referred to m the speech, “Ditcher” 
observes — 

The thongbtfnl Anglo-Indian who listened to or 
read Mr Beatson Bells speech at La Marticierc 
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urnli n must hive to Id I tterly at tie 
nllu.m 1 nleitsUllecII S J Injrleb a h li • to 
I u 1(1 in Jnd Lat drtl nrs to allow hi* own off»t r r., 
to Inhabit There ii not n id o I re !(rj,e f r tie 
Dowlnlr 1 wl ich tie tore ante! Lrjjt iht an ilnm 
LO*l enough f r 1 » torn or daigltrr* t i natter 
how ill c rntly tl e in«t tat n Isilaflr! The rouoj; 
t f the h ril of jimiSRc if they 1 are the n ifurloce to 
1* lorn in In i a n ait be lent to I gland m i noi 
bl* to escape pi jiicnl nml ij rilt si riete 1 ration 

,u. i — ' -.i — * |jf „f , t j 0o j t , n d 

farther bten decreed by the 
jr that tie hgler gradrs of the | ut I < 


F at thr Impl rd 
not stop I ere *t i a 

rurenuernry that tl . . „ . 

service shall be closed to 1 r* elucnlrd 


▼ unlcia they go to I njjland for turn tra Ing an 1 
fn th Tl c pon-ofTc al loropeatcom only nd pis 
In nlarpen emure theiame esclusirencs* To con pare 
the id oole eslabl ihed 1/ II e Hr t >h in Ind a v th 
the toll ef the Aryan* an 1 the Madraiat i of the 
Mahotnedani Ii cool even for a bureaucrat 


Mill s Word of Caution to Agitator* 
for Self rule 


We have said in a previous note that 
according to Mill to kindle n desire for 
good political institutions is a necessary 
part of the preparation * He then adds a 
word of caution 

Thoie however who undertake luch i 


ot\ ns only n few thousaid rupas and a 
multimillionaire very many more Should 
tht principle of excessive represent itiou 
Ixing given to inv caters of capit tl he tecep 
ted vvhut representation would be 
gtten to I arsis Marwam Bint us, 

nnd other wealth/ trading comma 
nities ? How man/ votes per Itkli or 
million of ctj it il would the wealth/ m*n 
of these communities lmc 7 Where 
would the men with brims nnd culture 
come in 7 Between a European professor 
in some College in Inin who has obtiinal 
the highest luadcmic distinctions nnd has 
made scientific discoveries and a European 
trader who has inherited wealth bflt has 
not had much education how would votes 
lx apportioned 7 Should English traders, 
however want a disproportionately large 
representation on the ground of race we 
should be subjected to the political domi 
nation of both Luropcan officials and 
non officials That would be quite in 
keeping with the principles ofjustice free 


nder take (uch a t*tk need dom and democr tcv for which' England is 

professedly light, n B * 


the io»t lotion or pol ty wh cli they recommend but 
alto w th the copacit e* moral intellectual amt ac 
tive rripi red fur work I g it that t) ey may avoid 
If poas ble, stirring up a de» re too much in advance of 
the capacity 

It is difficult to judge the capacity of a 
people until it has been put to the test 
fhe leaders of India however have not 
demanded nnything like independence, 
which might be considered too much in 
advance of our capacity , they have not 
demanded even complete autonomy now 


Rammohun Roy 
T * ,c .“£th of September is the tnnivcr 
sary of the death of Raja Rammohun Hot 
at Bristol On tint day this year we 
were reminded particularly oflusloveof 
freedom Mr William Adam a Baptist 
Missionary whose association with Kota 
Rammohun Roy led him to adopt unitan 
an opinions bears the follow mg testimony 
to his love of liberty 


Capital and Vote* 

The European community tu India 
want in our future representative bodies 
much largerreprcsentation than their num 
bers w ould entitle them to on the ground 
that they have made large investments 
of capital The question then is do 
they base their claim to political pow er on 
the ground of their investments alone or 
do they 1 asc it on the ground of race also? 
If only on the former would they advocate 
the pnnciple of granting to wealthy com 
mumties a certain number of representa 
tives according to the amount of capital 
invested by them in trade 7 So many re- 
presentatives per million or crore of rupees 
invested in trade — is that going to be 
tl e pnnciple 7 In that case, consistency 
would require that a millionaire should 
have many more votes than the man who 


—i Igest pan on of h s 

Tk . . . #t » “ ™««lr but of thought 

tense ty of personal ndepeudence th 1 
e jealousy of the si „bte*t approach to an 
n e r,n v^tntatal freedom was aciotnpaoi 


cncronchn ent ol. . 


n of those who d fiered most widely from 


Rammohun Roys love of liberty was 
not confined to the sphere of poll 
fi C ," ti IIe r Wa , S for frecdom nil round and 
a "~F reedoru in Politics freedom :»n 
freedom in social matters and for 
ootn men and w omen 


Non Brahmins’ of Madras Pres.dency 
Rr rauch was b e»ng made of the Non 
iJrahmm movement m Madras Prestden 
f ' ? , c opponents of Indian self govern 
A statement signed by many of the 
merchants bankers lawyers 
doctors and other professional men belong 
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mg to the various “Non-Brahmin” com- 
munities of that presidency lias been 
published. It runs thus: 

With reference to the tIIscns«ioas now proceeding 
in connection with the foribcoming visit of Mr. 
Montagu nod the promised P«J*t-\Var Reforms we 
Are emphatically of opinion that the scheme of re- 
forms propounded by the Congress and the Muslim 
League should be pressed on the attention of the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State fir 
adoption m its entirety, subject only to the recog- 
nition ot the principle of adequate representation of 
the various communities of Southern IjJia 

An influential association has also been 
formed for representing the true views 
pf the “Non-Brahmin*?.” The following 
^telegram signed by Dewan Bahadur P. 

~ Kesava PilUi, president, Lodd Govindnss, 

S. Guruswami Chetty and Dr. M. C. 
Nanjundn Rao, Vice Presidents, and others 
Ins been sent to the Private Secretary 
to the Viceroy, the Home Secretary to 
the Government or India, and the lion. 

/ V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. 

"'t We. the undersigned President and ofike- bearers of 
the Madras Presidency Association formed at a 
meeting of the non Brahmin banters, merchants, 
landholders, sooCars, traders nod representatives of 
various professions ot the city and the raufusd, res- 
pectfully beg to repudiate the extremely surprising 
statement rnide by the lion. Mr. Coachman in the 
Imperial Legislative Conned that the South Indian 
People’s Association, ’‘Justice” aad Kandasami 
Chetty represent 97 per cent, of the population of 
Southern India, the same being absurd and unwarrant- 
ed. The non- Brahmin communities feel the authorities 
quoted by Mr. Coachman highly pretentious and 
inimical in their methods of representing the senti- 
ments and opinion nr the non Urabmias of the 
Presidency on all public question*. 

These things show that all influential 
“Non-flrhamins” are not opposed to Home 
Rule. 

The birth of the anti-Brahmin movement 
tn Madras is, however, not a deceptive 
’ social symptom. Brahmins should take 
^jiote of it and apply the remedy. 

The Split in Calcutta. 

There is now some prospect of the two 
Congress parties in Calcutta coming to 
an agreement. We do hope the conference 
to beheld on September 29, at Sir Chandra 
Madhab Ghosh’s residence, will be suc- 
cessful. Should the parties be able to 
come to terms in consequence, the result 
would probably be due to a great extent 
l to Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s acceptance 
x i of the Chairmanship of the Reception 
Committee offered to him by one of tbe 
parties. That fact may have led the 


old party to attach due importance to the 
new party. 

September 28, 1917. 

“British Character of the 
Administration.” 

Europeans contend that “the British 
character of the Administration” should 
be maintained in In Ha. We contend that 
the character of the administration is now 
un British \ it should be first made British, 
and then that charactermay beraaiutained. 
Dadahhat Naoroji spoke long ago of ua- 
British Rule in India. Let u? have the 
British thing first, and then the question 
of its preservation may raised. In tbe 
United Kingdom, the people's representa- 
tives arc supreme anl control the salaried 
officials, iv no are servants of the public. 
Here the people h ive no proper represen- 
tation, no control over public affairs, and 
the mlaric 1 officials are the masters of the 
public. Therefore, the system here is tm- 
British , it ojght to be fflaJe British. 

I. C- s 

Why do Europeans want a practical 
monopoly ot the I. C- S ? Kithec because 
they want lucrative careers for British 
lads, or because they think that it is 
indispensably necessary for the mainten- 
ance of law and order. Perhaps both these 
reasons influence them. They also pro- 
bably think that with a majority of 
European officials, the non-official Euro- 
peans can have better facilities for exploi- 
tation. As for careers for lads, our sons’ 
claims are superior, because we arc tbe 
people of the country. The maintenance of 
law and order is more necessary for ns than 
for the Europeans. Anarchy and disorder 
would mean utter ruin and death to us, for 
'WC'rurveiYD OtiveT cmm'iiy “to go ‘to anil 
live in than India. To them it would mean 
only some pecuniary loss and the transfer 
of their capital to some other part of the 
British Empire. All the world is open to 
them to live in. Under the circumstances, if 
we be prepared to allow our affairs to be 
managed by as great a proportion of 
Indian, public servants as is possible to 
obtain, and thus beprepared to run greater 
risk than tbe Europeans, why should 
they raise such a hue and cry ? Surely, it 
is absurd for them to profess greater solici- 
tude lor the welfare of India and her "Dumb 
millions'’ than ourselves who are their kith 
and kin ! By the by, these dumb millions 
speak regularly to Lord Sydeoham, Sit 
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Miclnel 0 Dwyer Sir Arche fiirkmj rc 
Sir Hugh Bray nud other intimate friends 
The dumb millions never open their he irts 
to us -who speak and understand their 
language They speak to their foreign 
friends in some mysterious universal 
tongue which we do not understand 

Regarding trade and manufacturing 
facilities it is to our interest to develop 
the resources of the country In this wc 
do not object to have the assistance of 
foreign capital on fair terms But we can 
not agree to India being used merely as 
a milch cow We who belong to the soil 
and will spend our earnings here have the 
first claim to trade and manufacturing 
facilities and hate a just right to secure 
such a personnel of the administration as 
would ensure proper facilities and en 
couragement being given to us 

The I C S is a costly service It ought 
to be abolished and men obtained by 
advertising in the open market The next 
best thing is to keep it and hold a compe 
titive examination only in India I he 
third best is simultaneous examination in 
India and England Ihe present method 
of recruitment is bad and unjust and the 
recommendations of the Public Sen ices 
Commission will make it worse 

If Burma and the N W F Province do 
not want and will not obey Indian civi 
bans of which there is no proof lorthcom 
ing from unbiassed and untainted sources 
let them as now continue to be ruled by 
Englishmen military and civil why 
should they stand in our way ’ 

India s Prosperity Due to Foreign 
Capital 

Most of the claims made by the 
speakers at the recent meeting of the 
European Association in Calcutta have 
been discussed above directly or incidental 
}y in some of our Notes in this issue One 
contention is that India s prosperity is due 
to investment of foreign capital and there 
fore thesecapitnlists ought to have political 
power Bat whose prosperity mainly is 
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it 7 Prosperity of the permanent dwellers 
in the land or of the sojourners 7 

The capitalists earn ample dividends 
They want political power into the 
bargain ! Why should they have this 
twofold remuneration ? 

We do not here discuss whether the in 
vestment of foreign capital has been an 
unmixed blessing to India 

Dr Bose t Research Institute 
An Associated Press telegram informs 
us that 


The Bombay Chron cle has made a strong 
appea to the lod an publ c for contr bat ng rupees 
tea laid s towards the funds of tl e Sc ent 6c Rescar'ctf 
Inst tute to b estab il ed by Dr Sr Jagad sh 
Chandra Bo9e of t a! utta aad to be opened on 
30th \ vcmb r next The paper says the honour of 
Indans s nvolyed in the f u t on of Dr Boses 
patr ot c schem the scope oF wh h v II be far more 
extent ye t an any other nst tute nex stence n Ind a 
Rupees * x teen lak s s needed ncludogtle perm* 
oent endowment lor the In t tute towards wl ich Dr 
Bose 1 as al endj levoted Rs (five) laths his I fe # 
say ngi and Mr S K Dotnanj a c t sen of Bombay 
has g ye the pr ncely donat on of Rupees one lakh 
It s a nat nal duty of all Ind aas u ges the paper 
to ra se the balance of rupees tea lakhs 

We made a similar appeal long ago 
But Bengal seems to ha\e done nothing lor 
Dr Boses Research Institute We hope 
Bombay will do her part better Mr S K 
Bomanjt has set a noble example 
Who are ‘ Detenus” 7 

Sir W \ incent s reply to Pandit Mala 
viyas question in the Imperial Council 
about the death or suicide of persons dealt 
with under the Defence of India Act or 
under Regulation 3 of 1818 may be techm 
cally correct but it ignores the death of 
Chandtcharan Nag of Burma who may 
have been technically free at the time of 
death but whose death was due to what 
he underwent when under restraint and it 
ignores also ti e suicide of Sachindra Das 
Gupta who also was technically free but 
was in reality still subjected to most 
galling rcstnctions and surveillance There 
may be other similar cases which til’ 
friends and relatnes of those who hate 
suffered ought to make public 
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The Perfect Modernisation of Hair Oil 

' ! 'll . IS 

:kuntal-kaumudi taila 

Highly adapted to Modern Brain, Mind and Hair See what 
the mighty minds of modern age say-— , 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, Poet Laureate of Asia" — ^ 

“The ladies of mj familj frequently use KUNTAL KAUMUDI 
TAILA 

5 The Honble Surendra Nath Banerji the Gladstone of India* — 

‘ KUNTAL KAUMUDI TAILA is delightfully scented and refresh 
mgly cooling i use it daily * „ * 

* Price Per phial As t2 Per V P-P Rs i 3.0. 

3 phials Rs 2 Per V P P 2 11-0 

Kaviraj Rakhal Chandra Sen, L.M.S. 

“Dept — c” 216, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 


SETT’S JEWELLERY 


Has SET an example in the market and therefore the wonderful 


populant} it* enjoys antong its customers The reasons 
— are not far to seek * *~ 

4 T Tn mal mg and finish — Up to date 
— -In price — Just and Moderate 

In quality— True Gold Guaranteed 
In Execution — Prompt 


r o sum up ! Sett is cheap & just. 

Reliable and Respectable 

Illustrated Catalogue sent free on request 

SETT & Co, 

•Jewellers and Watch makers and Opticians 

>fy, > «* 124 2 BaIara ™ De Street, CALCUTTA 

^ hen ordering please mention the Modern Renew 




1 THE IDEAL f 
RESTORATIVE 
FOR * 

MEN, WOMEN 
& 

CHILDREN 


BRANOL— is indispensable for General Debility Improvement will be felt by a week'suse 
BRANOL— is an excellent refnedy for Nervousness It tones the weakened nerves. 
BRANOL— nets like a charm in cases of Debility after Child Birth 
BRANOL— ‘gives amhzirtg benefit to sufferers from Loss of Memory, Brainfag and Men* 
tal Fatifrue 

BRANOL — is very pfficacious in Anxmia & Rickety Conditions of childre 1 
""Per Bottle R S 2 5 ] BRANOL. CO -H Road P O CALCUTTA. 


The Probodh Trading Co. 

Trader* in Foreign’ and Indian good*. 

General Merchants Contractors Auctioneers 
and Agents 

*" VT, r PI umber* & Electr e an* . v 

Clive Road AUahabad ' \f t > 
Dealers to Wholesale & Retail — 

O Ininn a Stores —Patent Med c nes Smoh ng 
Watches Jewellery Haberdashery Perfumery To let 
Books Stat onery Fancy Goods Photograph e 
Lamps Wares Cutlery Electrics! Water Dra nage 
Gas Mach nery aad Tools. * 

Dr 8 Faber Self filing elpan n/ Pen Co. X Oh o 
Fountan Pen ThejConsolidated Gis^& Electtc 
Co Ch cago {Ed ton s Gas System)- 
PropnetoTs — Ram nl T?a- 

j ) l Please iommtBd your order 


JUST PUBLISHED t 

YUKTI-KALPATARU 

, irt r t 
by 

KingBhoja*' c 

Ed ted by 

Pand t Isvara Chandra Sastri 
Sankbya Vedanta Nyaya Darsana T rfha 
W th a Foreword 

Narendra Nath Xaw mX ml P R S' 
“The work deals with diverse subjects or 
secular interest such as a few top cs relating 
to polity construction of bu Idings and 
selection ol sites therefor articles'of furm 
•ture, precToui^it’ones f brnatnents weapons 
dradghChnd tether animals vehicles ships, 
shipbuild ngs etc.’ Price Its 2 8-0 

To be had of the SartAknt Press Depository 
30, Cornwallis Street 

Calcutta 


Best Kashmir Almonds 

@ 10- kbasta almonds <3 -8 Sweet Apricots 
X <2 -o Walnut kernels -4 Best II ng <t$ 
R* 2-4 and Fragrant 2 r» @ Rt 1-4-0 per tti 
Genu ne Musk Q Rs 35 Pure Saffron d Re 
18 0 Snrma Mam ra @ R» 3| and .Refined 
S laj t Q 8 per tola 

The Kashmir St era Sitnagar No 143 


F or toilet— a necessity 
or bath— a luxury 
or hair— indispensable 
or ladies— an attraction 


‘M A N I OIL’ 


Dont confound this with the present day 
white 0 Is 

Ours is a pure vegetable product only 
In the market for JJI Jv ears Prepared by long 
reputed \\ anted Agents. — 

Terms liberal 


Vaidya Shastrl, 
Manishanker Govindji 
Atanka Nigrah Pharmacy, 
214, Bowbazar St , Calcutta. 
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THE WORKS OF PRAMATHA HATH 

BOSE ; i! 

1 ' the nxvsura or new lndia ’ 
Pnee Rs 3 

‘ It is a book t\ Inch all well wishers of 
India should read The Indian Daily 
News 

• 2 “epochs of cmLizATiov” Price Rs 4 
In his usual simple perspicuous and 
pleasant style, Mr Bose enunciates in this 
book a theory of civilisation which is laid 
down for the first time, in a definite and 
categorical fortn^and fully developed and 
elaborated by this learned and thoughtful 
sr-v. nter ” — The Modern Review 

3. 4 A BISTORT OF HINDU CIYIUZATION 
UNDER BRITISH rule ' Vols,L and 2 (vol 3 
out of print) Price Rs 5 

4 “THE HOOT CAUSE OF THE GREAT WAR 
Price 12 annas 

5 “essays and lectures ” Price Rs 2 

6 ‘an eastern view of western pro- 
gress * Pnee 12 annas 

“The papers reprinted in the volmne 
display m a reraarkdble degree wide and 
accurate knowledge of Indian problems— 
Social and industrial ’’—The Hwdusthan 
Review * 

Apply to W. Newman and Co , 

4 Dalhovsie Square CALCUTTA 

Bio-Cbemic Tissue Remedies 

Th s is a German avem on by «h ch ady man 
can cure h mself any d sease marvellously It is also 
very useful la doctors We hold the urea test stock 
in the form of powder and tablets from jx to tooar. 
Our rales are the cheapest- Particulars and pr cel st 
free an appl cation Agents tequ red throughout 
India J P Pand t Si Co. 

, 7 1 Kalbadevi Bombay &. Baroda. 


c. For good prospects learn Accountancy 
and Short Hand by post Appl) tor Pros* 
pectus. C. C. Education ‘k* *- 

Poona City 

A st&ma-Swas-Dama 

Patients will pleaso*note that Tammhut 
Lulaii' the gift of a jogi is the guaranteed 
s 6 re cure, and costs only three days declared 
income of the patient or his guardian 
Applicants must state age, monthly income 
and period of illness 

Binods Uhutta, 
Asthma Cure, 
423 Badshahi Mandatve, 
ALLAHABAD 


^Philosophical and Sastnc Works 

‘ Sitanath Tattvabhushan 

1 jBrabniajijnasa • An In^itfry^into the 
JPt ilosopbical Basis bf*theism T rans Ia 
'ted from the original Bengali *Rs *1 8 

with supplementary chapters ? 

2 The Philosophy of BrahmotW 
Twel\e lectures on Brahmb Jdoctnne, 
sadficm and scaal ideals Tts 28 )) 

3 Brahmasadhan or Endeavours Rafter 

the Life Divine Twelve / lectures on 
spiritual culture Rs IS'"''* •■*** 

4 The Vedanta and l -at* Relation to 
Modem Thought Twelve Tefctures on 
the rebg on and Philosophy of the Vpartu 
shads and the Brahitiaultjhs Rs.‘ 2 Ij 

5 Krishna and the Gita •* TSvelve lectures 
on the authorsh p rehgidh and phllo* 
sophy of the Bhagavadgita. Rs. 2 S 

6. wtora wfiw «nti 

« *mJ 1 I 170 1 ■> . n 

7 ©*=if%»rtr — ^n . '<st 

5Tta=H ersms, 1® fells « 4^135, Ip , 
Wl =T tfel « »(fW!| Wtttrfe i VU ft Sfel I 
To be had of the Author at «- ■* 1 

310-3 2 Cornwallis Street CALCUTTA* 


RAI SAHEB Dr. K C.JDas’s 

1 a 1 

Diabetes Cure. 

s 

A scarcely laU ble remedy for diabetes with all Its 
accompanying complaints It chects the secretion 
of saccharine matter w th urine lessens the quantity 
ofunne lowers its specific gratitycrcmo'sca dryness 
and hardness of the skfa and coast pat op It appeases 
the urgent constant thir st dnd soothed the burning 
sensation oTtfce hands feet and Hhe ‘whole bod/ 1 It 
increases we ght and improves the general healt h 

Price Rs 3 aperyhial J 5»^f’osta^e Is 6 
I t J 

cflealth JLitcrvlvrd' 

An up-to-date science of health for young and old— is 
being d stnbuted gratis and post tree 

- The Swasthya Saha y a Piiarmacy ' 

30-2 Hamson. Road i Calcutta, , 
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Scented Hair Oils can be made at 
Your Own Home. 

Simply by mixing the undermentioned PURE SCENTS 
with Cocoanutor Sesame O 1 you can make 8 Bottles 
oi First Class Scented Han Oils at your own home, 
w thout the help of others Don't buy prepared Ha r 
O Is sold in the market at so h gh prices Make your 
own Scented Hair O 1 and save money Money saved | 
is money earned These Pure Scents are also used 
in ibe Handkerch tf, Garments etc For perfuming 
Soap Tobacco, Tooth powder etc they are matchless 
FREE Presents FREE1 Every purchaser will 
get absolutely free (t) One Pocket Calendar 1917, 
(x) One packet of Alkauet Root tor colouring o 1 (j> 
Recipes for the Best Lavender water and Eau de 
Cologne (4) One copy of The Art of Perfumery' 
book. These presents are loo valuable. 

These Pure Scents have been tr ed and h ghly re- 
commended by she Hon We Maharaja of Cossimharar 
Dr C Mutbu M D Chief Physician Mend p H Us 
Sanatorium HiUgrove, Wells* Somerset England 
and also by 'many other Noblemen, c 

s* Pnee Rose Scent half 6* bottle Re t 8 
„ Kadatnba ,, „ „ , 1-8 

) „ Jasmine „ ir , „ 1 4 

h iJokui „ „ , ,14 

h Ldy » , to 

y „ Lotus , „ „ ,10 

„ Sweet , , o-i! 

Packing and Postage extra 
S* PAUL & Co , Perfume Merchants, 
(Dept M. S) 4 . Hospital Street 
A , Dharamtola , CALCUTTA 

Rs - 

Will Bring You One Beautiful Set of 

32 BRASS TOYS 

As Cheap As Charming 
These toys are generally much appreciated 
by everybody for their cheapness, brilliancy 
and excellency, and are specially suitable for 
children as their , playful and instructive 
organs 

Each Family Should Have A Set 
Order from ~ 


Good Lacfe Company. 

RrvtRpc cm 


half price sale 1 

For one month only.* 

Our Nickel Stiver watch ts 
an Excelleni-tjme keeper and 
KMff'rfm IA best suited for gentlemen 

Guaranteed for 3 years price • 
it nKgraT&KMr/j Rs ? *4 °» 9 -M-o now ‘Sold 
fot B? 3 tJ*o. 4 ’SO Supers- 
or Railway Regulator 
^** 22 *^ Watch Price Rs T3 now sold „ 
for Rs- 6-8-0- Fancy Gotn GILT Open Pace 
WaTCH Price Bs 20, now sold for Rs 10 
Best Wrist Watch with leather strap price 
Rs. 1 2, now sold for Rs 6 "Lady’rf im SlL\ LR 
WaTCH price Rs 16 now for Rs 8 Strong and 
rehabte e gbt Da\ WATCH ttl Nickel case open 
face r price R* 22, now sold for Rs ti, same in 
stiver case open face price Rs 27, now Sold 
for Rs 13 8 Same in Silver Hunting casp 
price lls 32 now sold for Rs 16 SPECIAL 
OFFER Purchaser of every watch will get 
one fancy chain and purchase^ of six at a 
time will get one free. * i -t r „ 

Competition! Watch Co.- 

1 25, Madan Mltra Lane (M) 1 

t ^ r CALCUTTA 

“Radical •Cure' - of Asthma” 

Notice is hereby given that Asthma is permanently 
curable Only two doses of medicines are to be taken 
and the marvellous efficacy of the same will thro be 
man few It is aliogelber tree from t! t baneful effects 
of the so called permanent cures now in the market 
ns th * is a simple drug altogether harmless and is 
the Gfl of a Siunf No rig d rules are to be obser 
- ted Charge depends on the circumstance of the 
patient Experiment and trial sol e ted 

Jogemlratmth A laJchcrjce 

Jatl$r, CattacSJeil 

Behar & Orissa. 
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GHOSH & SONS, , . 

c* * Jeweller* & Opticians 
78 | 1 , Hamson Road CALCUTTA 

Beikcb "-16|1 Radha Bazar Street. Calcutta i 



Lentille shape Watches of the latest fashion strong 
and durable 

Nckelcasrsdverdal en* — Rs -1? 

S lver case s lver d at- 3 52 

S tver N cltri enamelled 3° 

14 ctr&old opeft face*— “ Rs 100 and 105 

14ct Hal^.Jymrbngr' * .» Rs 150 

THE ASTROLOGICAL BUREAtT 

OF 

PROF 8 C MUKERJEE,ma 
ESTD 1892 

To foreknow is to be fo tamed The great 
nathematcan Kepfer who d scovered the fa vs of 
planetary ipot on says — A most unfa 1 ng experi 
ence of the excitement of* sublunary natures by the 
conjunct 6ns and asperts or the planets has nstructed 
and compelled piy «nw 11 ng bel et We deal ent rely 
w th modern scientific astrOlogyt si developed n the 
west Mndlfcfor taltulit ons pre tiled on the rect fied 
p maples ol 'astronomy aua’-piijs cs ftfe aiio aabpf 
the best pr nc pies of H ndu Astrology-as amended by 
/ modern research Wejnvtethe educated pubic to 
test and get benefits Of |h s pract cal sc ence Data 
required —the date t me and place of b rtb The m 
portant events can also be- pred cted from the w re's 
or son s data The se£ and whether married or s ngle, 
should be jt a te<fi Terms ro yehrs'outl ne of events 
(with years of happen ng) Rs 5 Fpr 5 years R1 3 De 
taRed read ng for obe year Rs 5 Same w tb monthly 
pr<d etions Rs ro Brief fev ew of } k judgments on 
mental qual es health finance marr age profess on 
etc Rs 5 Same w th the most important periods « of 
1 le R» 8 Ord nary quest 6ns per query RS 2 
Charges real sed per V PP Apply for further pam 
culars and prospectus w jh test mon als and address 
all cotipnUn eat oils to N C MUKERJEE Chef 
matjiemat cun and P rector to the Astrolog cal 
Barest* 5 KARMATAR 1 E 1 RY (chord). Pros 
pectus sent post free on appl cat on 


EVIEIV S 

KING &CpT 

J BOUCEOPATBIC CHEMISTS 
aTIBLISHERS & BOOKSELLER^, * 

j _ j. 

83 Harrison Road Phone 3607 
Branch 45 WELLESLY STREET, Phone 3608 

CALCUTTA 

Only purest medicines from Boertcke and 
TafeJ of America are stocked Rates— i-ar 
dinary mother ti ctures — 6 as per nr, —T to 
1 2th dtl at 4 as. a dram, 13th to 30th dil at 
6 as a dram 200th dil at Re 1 a dram 

SarAT. GRlH^CHlkiT^A' L -(tn r Btengah) — 
a book suitable for laymen and travellers 
Cloth bound, pages 336 ^pnee Re i.onIy 
INFANTILE Liver by^DrOQW.KAY, MD 
doth bound, 181 pages, price Rs<.<z8 only 
Please write for free price list 1 

Telegrams — Kingko c , 


Seeds ! .Seeds ! - , Seeds I 

Varieties of Vegetable. &: 

Flower Seeds 

Large consignments jusf -received .both 
Local and Continental Well matured' and 
developed Excellent germinating power 
TRIAL SOLICITED 
Country Vegetable \Sffdr.— Bitter Gour, 
Jhtnga, Khtra Brtnjal -Pappya, ^ Melon, 
Cucumber Rharmuja, Notia, Kuntra^ Pepper, 
&c In packets of 2o varieties — Big box 

Rs 3 small box^ Re 1 packet of any parti- 
cular variety of seed from 2 to 4 as « 

American Vegetable ^ S edf — Price per 
Tola — Khira 8 as, Melon 8 as } Pepper ReM, 
Okra 8 as Pumpkin 60 to 100 lbs 12 as.j 
Pumpkin monster loo to 20o_lbs Re, 'l , 
Squash crook neck 'S as Squash monster 
12 as Cucumber I2_as 4 -Tomato Re 1, 
Artichoke 8 as , Maize Rs 2 per seer ‘ 

American Flower Seeds —Box of ro 
varieties Rs 1/4. 

Amen an Flower Seeds — Box of 20 
varieties Rs 2/4 

Apply with 1/2 anna stamp for our General* 
Price 1 List 

Mannaf* & Co., 

Post Box 401, CALCUTTA 




SARA! GHOSE & Co. 




5 Lower Chitpur Road 
1 CALCUTTA 

The Best place 
for Harmoniums, 
Organs, Violins, 
Sctars and other 
Musical Instru- 


Box Harmom.ms, Single Reed from Rs 15 
do Double Reed from Rs. 25 
S' 8 *" 8 • • tatjt 

V,ol “" ’■ • <™m Rs 7 8 

«B Pm by Dakshina Baba R, , 
Repairs undertaken. 

r 1 1 i * 


K.T.Dongre &Co 

Girgauni, Bombay. 


At Half Price ' 

v3 ° fTI " R '™» r 

Each Volume Re r 8, ' 

By V P p Us 

January to June 191 5 at Rs. « 
January to December 1914 R s . 

ONU * Few bets ere SfAilSU 

,, R- Chatterlee. 

REVIEW OFFICE. 

°~ 3 ' C ° »~l'» Sired. Calcutta 

Genu ne Quimw Tab'e^r™ 1 , 8re ~Batl.».atla , « 
Boiile* of | 0Q est ^ Al n 9 r w Bn d h each, tn 
Cholerol for Cholera J'/ n M ? ,ure 8 At 

«* 1 Tooih Pouder^ a a J rhccA * nd Emitting, 
Brand) for Pale People and *r* 3on, S 1 ,l,s (EmhiYal 
• 8 Ringworm O *!F nm Breakdown Re. 

««e . Puce As 4 * 1 for Ringworm, Dbobies Itch, 

s ** n u L BaUiwalia Bona & Co. ltd. 

Telegraph c Adi ’* Labo ™ ,c ">' Bombay 

‘ Pk c A,H "” -F«l.~na, IVo’, I, Bombay. 






An Alllnih'i Organization Brought Nearer to \otir Home 
- In cheapness they are unrivalled. 

Only Ayurvedic Factory Worked by Steam Engine. 


Bnhat Manjisthadi Quith An^nfalliblc cure for impufitiA of human blood 

■pp-ypv* Pjllc • Best for any kind of fever and duration \ 

1 V/ T C-l 1 IHo • 32 Palls phial As 9 onl> 

Catalogue free on application ^ 


IN INDIA 

EVERYONE KNOWS 

whom it does concern that w c are foremost as 
to capacity in supplying the best 
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Mr Sabapathy Esq writes from Sitbakkadu Dist Tan/ore ( Madras P ) on 20 9 J$ I 
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ous services to some patients of Rheumatism and has become a \er> best antidote 111 our 
parts. Those who have been cured by it cannot but be obliged to > ou 1 

Shrijut Suyay Chandra Dass, Pleader, B shnupura Dist Bankura writes on IS T * r that 
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Works 'by Jadunath Sarkar 

; HISTORY OF AURANGZIB 

v It is the only scientific and exhaustive 
history of India in the 17th century, being 
based upon original sources, including much 
material which no previous writer has used. 

. In addition to the State Papers of the Mugal 
empire and two contemporary Persian histo- 
ries written by Hindus, 'the author has 
ioliected more than j,ooo letters of Aurangzib 
and his contemporaries, and all the Persian 
Mss on the subject 'available in the puohc 
-j libraries of Europe and India, besides several 
in private possession, Marathi bak liars and 
Hindi and English works have been exhaus- 
tively utilised and also the indigenous chro- 
nicles ( buran/is ) of Assam. To be completed 
in s ids, Price Rs. 3-8 Each. 

Vol I, Reign of Shah Jahan and early life of 
k Aurangzib. 

Vol II, War of succession and coronation 
Of Aurangzib. 

,/Vol III. Northern India during 1638—1681, 

, __ including 

: UranRa , D 5 ? ons aocI . daughters— high officials— 

elations «nb other Muslim coimtnes— hhah Jahan’s 
Captivity and death— conquest of Assam and Chat- 
gaon— rteptession of the Hmdus- temple destruc- 
tion— Jazija— Guru Govmd— Satnamis — Rajput war 
for Jaswant Singh's orphan, Ac. 

[ Mr. Vincent Smith writes, ‘’You are 
doing first class vorU. I have a very high 
• opinion of the value of your historical work.’’] 

Anecdotes of Aurangzib and 
Historical Essays. 

248 pp. Rc. 4 . 8 . 

Essays*. Life of Aurangzib {31 pp.) — 

* Who built the Taj ? — The Companion of an 
, Empress (the life of a culturetlPersian lady 

in the service of Shah Jahan),— The Wealth 
. of Indin -1650,- Daily Life of Shah Jahan 
— and of Aurangzib, — A Muslim Herome (a 
woman. who ruled the Afghans from 1677 to 
i 69S), — Feringi Pirates of Chatgaon, — Mugal 
conquest of Chatgaon,— Khuda Baklish the 
•Indian Bodley. 

“All the essays are brightly w ritten, and 
several contain information not hitherto avai- 
U H b!c . tQ the English student." {Indian 

• Antiquary.) 

The 72 Anecdotes (translated from a 


rare Persian MS.) are exceedingly/ interesting 
and valuable, as they throw* much new light 
on Aurangzib and exhibit many unknown 
traits of his character— his .pithy sayings 
principles of government, and policy towards 
the Hindus and the Shias. 

Chaitanya’s Pilgrimages and* 
Teachings. 

SS 8 pp., Rs. 2 . i. 

This is the only English translation of the 
greatest Saint of Bengal's contemporary bio- 
graphy, the Chaitanyacharitamnta ; Madhya- 
hla. Gives his preachings, his characteristic' 
deed and sayings, exactly as known to his 
personal disciples. 

A graphic picture of Hindu society of 
1500 A. D. With a rare old portrait of the 
saint. 

C. F. Andrews — Gives the clearest picture * 
of the Saint and his teaching, and is full of 
intense human interest from beginning to end.'* 

Economics of British India. 

4th. Ed. thoroughly rewritten, enlarged, 
and brought up to date. 
pp. 381 , Price Rs. 3 . * 

This volume gives a complete account of 
India’s physical features, economic products 
and resources, industries, transport facilities, 
currency, public finance, labour laws, land 
tenure systems and legislation, current eco- 
nomic problems, &c. 

So rapid is the economic transformation 
of India now going on before our eyes that a 
general account of the subject has to be re« 
written every six years, if it is not to grow 
hopelessly obsolete. Such a restudy has 
been attempted in this edition, where the 
latest statistics available (1917) have been 
given and the old conclusions modified in the 
light of the new facts. A chapter on the eco- 
nomic effects of the War on India (17 pages 
added). 

No student of Indian a fairs, no politician 
and no member of our Legislative Councils 
ought to be utlhout a copy of it. “Most useful 
publication dimply invaluable to the stu- 

dent of Indian economics and public ques- 
tions.’’ {Mahratta ) “Extremely useful hand, 
book of valuable information." (Hindu?) “A11 
indispensable vade mecum.’ (The Modem 
Review.) 


M. C. Sarkar & Sons, HEFFER & •" 

90-2, ^CALCUTTA. ' - - ' ’ ' 
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Notice— Besides this we hive a hr.e stock of 
Cenu ne Ayurvedic prepsratio s for all complaints to 
suit ever> constitute Vie can, under the Rood 
"’will of the Ahnifehtv cure the mos obstinate d seases 
which reiist the European treatment so universal!) 
worshipped m our country 

So, Gentle t en, 1 1 ope jou vfll not neglect these 
sovereign preparations, founjed by our Rishis and 
ns hitherto doi e in the good old days by cur fore 
fathers love in our countr), have gtea* anx ety for 
(Ayurvedic) Ird an treatment, test and p tron se oar 
Sovereign r tired ts 

The prices arc very moderate and the effect is 
sure and safe 


Onr We' and Novel catalogH’ will he sent fice 
on application.'" 


Sir W \\ S fl ICELAND baronet Zunch 
S vttzerland is pleased to write — I have used 
your Zesbranjan Oil for 'onfc t me I have found 
it an eiceptmally good T remedy incases of sunburn 
The Zesbranjan Oil dries up the Blisters and Derma 
tttis more sat sfactonly than vaseline i 

The success of tbeJZeshranjan Oil, with o 
the abore hm tr, makes me, cunousjto try some of your 
other med caments So 1 send a cheque and a ) st of 
those I should 1 he to try The cheque leases a large 
margin, so that you will very likely 1 be able to 
send as many Phials of remed es radiated than 
have been calculated ^ Price r— 3 Post free 

PANCHATDCTA BATIKA i 

In Chronic Malana imh Enlarged Spleen and 
Liver, in Emaciation or Dropsy the pat ent gets speedy 
relief and permanent cure under a simple coarse of 
ourPanchatitta Batiknor the noted Five Bitters, 
lebn e symptoms cease in a few days and the- enlarg 
ed Liver and «p!een are quickly reduced to normal 
sue and functions It is infall b’e in all sorts of 
fevers, and is an alterative tootc of superior value 
Per Box Be 1 Tostage etc As S 

Kavlraj Nagendra Nath Sen. 

Go\ t Medical Diploma holder, 
18-1 Sc 19, Lower Chitpur Road, 
CALCUTTA^ 


''When ordering please meutiotr the Modern Review 4 ^ 
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Tho Premlor Sculpture Institute of India, 
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-ff h *. , L , , , <b G K Mfaatre) 

The late Justice M G Ranade 
Bomba) 


BOMBAY 7 

Wlmt the “Times of India," 

April IVI'i says 

fTVXLI 01 HI JLSTICK 
IN 110MDAA 

Hie above is a reproduction of a 
photograph of thaUlut of the late Mr 
Justice Kanade Bombay High Court 
Judge eminent social reformer, and 
educationist which has been placed on 
the north cistern corner of the Cooper- 
age and is to be unveiled on Wednes 
da) b> the Hon Mr C H A Hill. Mr 
Ranine died in 1900 and hi* friends 
and admirers have long been anxious 
that his rncmorj should be perpetuated, 
but there have been numerous difficu! 
tics to be contended with * * 

The statue is seven feet m height, 
and is mounted on a six foot pedestal 
It is the work of Mr G K Mhatre, the 
well known Bomba) sculptor Mr 
Mhatre has been considerably liandi 
capped b) the fact that there was on!> 
one photograph of the late Mr Ranade, 
who had a strong dislike for the camera, 
but those who knew him declare that 
the likeness is extraordmanl) good 
Mr Ranade is shown standing in a 
characteristic attitude He is wearing 
his judicial robes ard 1$ carrying in his 
light hand a legal scrol 1 and the repro- 
duction is so faithful that even the de 
feet which'Mr Ranade had m the right 
e)e, is clearly shown Hr Mhatre 
found the folds of the robes presented 
special difficulties and he had to place 
a cushion in marble at the back as a 
support 

The arrangements for the raising of 
subscriptions and the erection of the 
statue have been carried out b) a com 
mittee which had the Chief Justice 
(Sir Lawrence Jenkins) as the president, 
and Mr Narotlam Morarji Goculdas as 
Secretary 


Works Executed 

Statues, Busts andJdeal figures in Marble, 
Bronze or Plaster, also Paintings of Portraits 
* and Ideal subjects, Designs, etc. 
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Guaranteed ! 
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dais He It Guaranteed for 3 )eert To avoid tU eotnplelate -tt e undentle to refund the pi ce if not 
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Royal Yakuti 

Th s \akut or 1 fe g \ ng nectar hai been pre 
pared from the best cho cest and r chest, vege 
table drugs It possesses wonderful propert es and is 
Hnlreid) used n large qaant t es among Rajas Maha 
* rajas and many of our esteemed customers We 
ha e sentured to g \e it publ cat on s mpty n th a 
v e v to place it before the general publ c, on ng to 
the demand of se eral fr ends U s needless to ex 
pat aie upon the mag cal qual t es nf th s our invalu 
able med cine But suffice t to say that the seofths 
med c ne is recommended to those who have any 
fa th n the efficacy of Ayurved c and Unani med 
cines We recommend it also to those persons who 
dej re to tone up the nervous system to s rengthen 
the body to refresh the memory and to guard aga nst 
nervous deb ity Its orks Ike a cl arm and the 
effect * last ng ^ 

Price per fin containing 40 pills Rupees 
Ten only (13 s 4d ) Postage Extra. 

J Dr. KALIDAS MOTIRAM. 

Rajkot, Kathiawar, INDIA. 


1 PRA\ AG OR ALLAHABAD with 
57 illustrations 

Price Rc 14 Half Price As. 12. 

2 rS\CHICAL RESEARCH AND 
MAN S SURVIVAL Or BODILY DEATH 
by Prof Htralal Haidar M A , PH D 

Price As 10 Half Price As. 5 

Postage Extra in all Cases 

The Modern Review OHlce, 

CALCUTTA 


When ordering please mention the Modern Res tew 



' . Maihame Tiryaq . „ „„ , 

Panacea for Bad Soros 

Sorci which have been given tip as incurable even by nmilified surgeons,"' 
arc positndy hcalnl by the use of this ointment. With minor chances lit the 
method of iisinc it, all sorts of sores succumb to it Price— Re. t only. 

May- he hud from us also-Arshavlelm, a sure cure for chrome piles 
(Uavasirl, blind or bleeding Price Ks 2. Similar other well-tried medicines 
for asthma, whooping cough, car-sores, nerrons debility, ringworm, spleen, 
etc. Depend upon our sincere assurances ' 

. Medical advice fiee. 

We lm\c ancestral experience of Ayurvedic treatment and marvel!- ‘ 

ons prescriptions are known to us as a result. Write to 

R. S Rnjvaidyn , at the General Mercantile House 

An ark ah, Lahore. 

Tho Ionic Pharmacy 

PROr T K GAHAR’S 

Rj Aj P 

Well known Sci«nt fie Plague Remedies 

consist! cf Plague Solut on o to o 

Germicide o to o 


Bubo ointment o 5 o 

Tonic Solution I 8 o , 3 S o 

Liver Solution o >2 0,1 4 o 

Cholera Solution o to o 

Blood Purifying Solution t 4 o 

Ringworm ointment . . 040 

Tooth powder 0 4 o, o 6 o 

Preparations for daily use 
prof M J Gaj/ak's pharmacy 
Oajrel Hair oil o 12 o 

Cocoanut Hair oil .. . o to o 

Cologne Water 3 ots net ... . o 14 o 

Lavender Water . • • o 12 o 

Syrup of Hypophosphite of Lime 180 

Boot Polish . ■ • 040 

Lime Water o 5 o , o 7 o 

Dill Water , 050.070 

Castor oil •- 030,050 



THE SPECIFIC FOR ALL SORTS OF FEVER 
Ammtadi It stir A is the most powerful antidote to 
Hie Malarial 1 oison. \\ here Quin ne fa 1$, the effect ol 
AMRiTADt Batika is limply marvellous Ore box of it 
is sufficient to stop relapse. Enlargement of spleen 
and liver complaints disappear I Le magic by the use 
of AlSRfTADI BATH. A „ ’ 

t 13o< Re. 1 V P'P Ref £3 
TESTIMONIALS. ' 

The eminent Fh )t tctan 0/ the Deccan Dr. E, G 
Watars, MD, V.TX tee from I tban^ad, Hyderabad - 
Being a confirmed and most bigoted Allopath, it 
took a great deal to prevail On me to give st(the box ol 
-k*! 1 !!?! _Bstika^ _a. trial but “Honour be giTen 
was completely surprised at its 


For a complete list please write to 

M ]. GAJJAR M A.T. C S 
The Ionic Pharmacy, Girgaum, BOMBAY 


where honour 
speedy effect. 

Plente mite for tree consultation to — 

Consulting Physician - " 
Zoviraj UrsVDRA Nath Sen, 

C K Sen A Co , Ltd tg, Coleo.cfo Street, Calcutta 

THE MODERN REVIEW. 

SUBSCRIPTION 


Payable In Advance— donon/ Ri G Inland foreign 12s JIbI! yearly, inland R» 345 foreign 7. 

It is desirable that subscriptions should commence with the January or the July Number hnr rb. 

- -month also ' “ lne KeT,c ” 

» . . ten copy Is As 8 postage half anna Bock Numbers As. 8 eath. 

S ,, ?l5V»”SpSi™ir , ” , “ ,, “'“ bj p.,- 

tjtards the »nte* of subscriptions Is made to students nr public '' ^ or any other 


ay be supplied from any otl <r 1 
Yhe price of a single or sped in 
Purchasers of specimen copies 


‘OR Ri „ „ „ r 
„< No Concession 
«»»• of persons 


nstitutlon Terms strictly Cash or Value Payable j 


't*«y 


When ordering please mention t \ 
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Novelties of the Himalayas 


We guarantee the genuine quality of our 
ratural precious drugs. They axe cheapest 
because they are the best : — 

Musk or Kasturi (Tibet) Rs. 3 * per tola. 
Musk Granular (Assam) Rs. 26 „ 

Musk (Nepal) R«. 23 

Musk . (Kashmir) Rs 20 „ 

Saffron Mongra (Kashmir) Re. J&1-4 „ 
ASAFOETIDA. 

Asafoetida (Kabul) Rs. 2-8 per lb. ; per tin 
(t 2 tolas) Re.* I ; 6 tins Rs. 5 ; 12 
tins Rs. 9. 

Asafoetida (Granular) Rs. 1-12 per lb. , per 
tin As. 11 (12 tolas) , 6 tins Rs. 3-12 , 
19 tins 

Asafoetida (Khurasan) Re. i-S per lb , per 
tin (12 tolas) As. 9 ' w 6 tins Rs. 3 ; 12 
' tins Rs. 6 . 

Special quality for Princes--per lb. Rs. 5. 


Shilajit or Momai (Refined) per tola Re. 1 
. and As. 12. 

Pachakarpooram ... Rs. 3-8 per tola. 

Camphor (Rhim Sain) Rs. 5 per tola. 

Momira , Rs. 24 per tola. 

Antimony (White Rs. 2-8) ; Black Rs. 2 „ 

Gorochanam ... Rs $-8 per tola. 

Hair Removing Powder... As 4 per packet. 

Kasturi Tills Re. 1, (1O0 pills) ; Hingu Adi 
Churan, useful in cases of indigestion and 
spleen. As 8 (10 toLils.) 

AMRITSAGAR— A valuable medicine for 
all internal pnd external diseases, use- 
ful in cases of Cholera, Headache, 
Stomach pains. Toothache, Scorpion 
bite and all other diseases. v 
Re. 1 per Bottla 

A’.Z? — Money back if the drugs prove unsatis- 
factory. 


B. R, Sondhi & Co., Bharat Aushadhaliya, 

Phagwara, (Punjab,) 


At Half Price 

Back Volumes of The Modem Review 
Vol. II I.— (January to June, 1908). 

Vol. VII — (January to June, 1910). 
Each Volume Re. 1-8, 

By V. P. P. Re. i-ir. 

, January to June 1915 at Rs. 3. 
January to December 1914-Rs. 4. 
Only a Few Sets are Available. 

R. Chatterjee, 

MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, 

210-3-1 Cbm wadis Street; Chihula 


BATLIW ALLA’S 'Ague Mixture (Big) 
or Ague Pills Price Be 1. 

Bathwalla's Bal&mrut, the Tonic for Children 
and Weak Persons Price Re. L 

Other famous piep&rations are —Bathwalla’s 
Genuine Quinine Tablets, Grs I and II each, in 
Bottles of .too each. Agee Mixture (Small) 8 As. 
Cholerol for Cholera and Diarthoea and Vomitting, 
Re f. Tooth Powder 4 As. Tonic Pill* (Embirai 
Brand) for Pale People and Nervous Breakdown. Re. 
t-8. Ringworm Ointment for Ringworm, Dhobies Itch, 
)ete„ Price As. 4 ' 

> Sold Everywhere in India and also by 
" Dr. H. L Batli walla Sans & Co . Ltd 

Work, Laboratory Bombay. ‘ 
Telegraphic Address Bath walls. Worli Bombay, 


Nov. 3 
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) 
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Most Reliable Ayurvedic Medicines f 
' v * Manufactured fcy * * ' M 



An All India Organization Brought Nearer to Your Home 
In cheapness they are uni 1 vailed* 


Only Ayurvedic Factory Worked by Steam Engin 


Brihat Manjisthadi Quath 

Fever Pills 


An Infallible cure for impurities of human blood 
Best for any kind of fever a id duration 
l 32 Pills phial As 9 only # r \ 


Catalogue iree on application 


IN INDIA 

7 EVERYONE KNOWS 

whom it does concern that we arc foremost as 
to capacity in supplying tl e best 

COSSI SILK SUIT PIECES 

Suitable for the Season 

Pnee Rs. 8 per piece 

Each piece guaranteed _for 

ONE SUrT COMPLETF 

Order one piece as a trial md you will cer 
f ta\ lly become our permanent customer 
A Single Tnal w ill Com mce 
Yon of Their Merits * 

Apply sharp to — _ 

The BHARGAVA COMMERCIAL SOCIETY 

SILK MANUFACTURERS 
__ urvSRBS CITY (U P ) 


Plants' & Seeds, 

\ Immense stock of various sorts of healthy, 
hardy and well rooted ; t 

Fruit, Flower etc Plants and Grafts 
Always ready for Sale J i y 
Vegetable Seeds .—of all sorts Cabbage, f 
Cauhflover Beet Xarrot Khol Rabi Turnip, 
Tomato etc sold loose 

Flower Seeds —for this *-eason— Aster 
Pans} Verb na Phlo't 14 per packet 
Lawn Grass Seeds — Rs 2* and Rs v 3 
per pound Price lists free on application 
15 sorts Country Vegetable seeds for 
this *eason Re 1 4 delivered free, j 

U r -* 

The Bengal Nursery . 
Props. I. C. Das & Sons, 

P 0 Simla, Calcutta^ 


When ordering please mention the Modern Review 
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The great Healtli Insurer of the Day 

Agnikumar , , j 

OR ' 

The sore remedy for Indigestion, Heart- 
burn, Flushed face, Wind, Flatulence, 
Dyspepsia, Acidity 

Acid is present ift g re-iter or lesser qmMittes, in 
practically all foods, and «h le in some cases it may 
cause no actual pain or d stress >et in others it 
quickly makes its presence felt ■* 

Agnikumar neutralises this harmful acid and also 
prevents all possibility of the food fermenting hence 
its value in cases of digestive and stomach trouble 
Price per phtal Re i-o o Postage 5 As, 

„ 3 phials Rs ) Postage free. 

Netra Sakha. 


RATI GO 

Ths new American dbcovery»for extermi- 
nating Rats & Mice ‘‘Ratigo’ will without 
fail drive them miles away at once from the 
place where this wonderful medicine is used. 
Price Re i per box Packing and postage 
extra 

The George Commercial Co. 

Kasganj, U. P 


A Literary Flower Garden lit 


The best and the safest Remedy for Ophllalma, 
granular lids % Cooyutcuvities.^lrius afcd other affec 
lions of the Eye 

Netra Sakha effectually sootl es all irr tation in 
the eye It is a great cure for all kinds of defective 
vision and" weak eyes Its application is very sooth 
•King and 'has a cool ng effect on the eye It is absolute 
ly free from irritating ingredients 

Pnce per phial As. laperV P P Re i 
* , 3 phials Rs 2 4 Tost Free 

Babu C N Mukerji, Ransat, writes the phial of 
bttra Sakha has cttrtd me of my ojlctton of the eye 
It it no doubt a t try powerful reme ty for the eyes 

Karnarogahara Tails —It is ihe best remedy to 
save you from the horrible attacks of earache putr d 
excretions., ftoni^the ears and various other ear 
diseases The diseases of tl e ear are very pa nful, 
only knoun to sufferers who pass sleepless nights 
When aflectcd with any of the Slid complaints 
s mplyypply the o 1 inside the ear aud the cure 
will Be efiecled in a day or two. 

Prk^ Rer phut As 10 Postage 4 As 
„ 1 3 phuls Re 1 14 Postage free 

Nyho — Med cm 2 for scorp on st ng 1 el ef is 
vat once fejt if it ir applied It not o ly cures Scorpion 
( stmg “but at the- sure tine checks all forms of 
bcemorrage O bleed ng from the outer surface of 
the bodj 

■fiitt pei p'nvji Ks 4 'i nee b pm its Yc ib , 
Postage free 

s Dadru Samhara Chnrna.— or Rngnorm louder 

True 6 As •'Postage 4 As 3 ^huls Re t 2 Postage 

Soma SamhaTft — or Innocent Dcbibtory Puce 
As. 6 Fosta b e 4 A* 1 nee 3 ph als Re 1 - Po tage 
free. 

Danta'Kanti Churna — The Celebrated Denti 
fuce "Ince 4 As lostage 3 As Irce 6 p! als 
Re 1-8. 1 cstage free 

Hair-Dye— For Grey Ua rs 
Puce per box Re 1 4 Postage 4 As 3 boxes 
t Ps. 1 12 Postage f ee » 
l<. Please address all com men cations to — 

* T. S Subramama & Co Ayurvedic 
Chemists 

, EspHnade, George Town, \UsdrasE 


A Wilderness of Sweets !!! 

Unique editions 0/ the works o/srftvf mtjJ 

All the below mentioned books are edited 
b> the ablest *cholan of Sanskrit With 
complete translation, exhaustive notes, in- 
troduction etc, together with the commen- 
tary of T Ganapati Shastn, Trlvendrum 
Nicel) got up 

vrcvnmn P 2 8 o wtaff P 1 14 o 
P 1 2 o P 180 arr^yrt-An 

elaborate tnnslati6n of BANf’i tmmortal 
Work Price 140 

An Jiotti tilth Thackeray ~ -A critical bio- 
graphical, analytical account of Thackeray 
and lus works Pnce 0-5 0 

N C Bodivvala, 

Bool seller and publisher, 
96 Kalbvdeu, ) 84 Richey Road, 

Ikuwba'j ( * Abcaedihad 


PLEASE NOTE 

Thuas* Roses are reliable. Thoas Rosea are 
healthy Thuas Roses are free flowering Thuas’ 
Roses ire f agrart Thuas Own Selected, Nominate 
famous Rose grafts ate @Rs 6 per dor £. Innomi- 
nate are (V 2 8 A 18 per dor 

Opportunity should cot be trussed, becaase this is 
the season for pirn mg Rose* 

Again 

lad an \ejetable Seed* of ir 18 and 24 varieties 
in boxes are As 12 he, i,3nd R? 14 respectively 
per tox 

A ThtiasiCo I fact cal_Bo xnists __ 

6-1 , 1 agraari Rovd, Man cktoh Catatta 


When ordering please ipection the Modern Review, 



OPINIONS ON “TOWARDS HOME RULE” 

let ErirTfaBjnarlJ of l^tohnhiir aiTd" 

patriotism that Vie his mule, and includes the opimoni of many 

•ry.i hnna-'tlrp core • distmguishe I persons boih in India and tn tt e (West 

■* uC iSenga, IcC 5 « ys r . _ r „ » „ . . We canyonly recommend the book to our readers 

*jlt is a timely and useful pubuqattdn 3nd< aj fojj^f ^ j-jtnj deal of information worth haring 
is a -valuable contribution tb tlicv discussion < l y 7;e Weoi £- Qast g ctormcrs ^ s j . 

***’ , ' < ■» nm. nnmrr nn The book is a timely publication, which effectively 

disposes q! some of the silly«arguments Advanced 
hfciimsfthe ideal of| Self-Government for India, by 
interested people. Altogether, a very strong c4se in 
favour of granting Self Oovernment for India has 
been made out, afict the bool. Is undoubtedly a step 
losnrds Home Rule ’ j j 


whidh ijk now going on 
The Bebar Herald sat s 

“With his usual r masteiV of statistics ann 
other information found onlj m blue books 
and authentic records and w ith a sobnetv 
and imethodicil logic which Ime b"en unri 
vailed since • * * was lost to India, 

Mr Chatterji has refuted the Jingo arguments 
in support of the theory of the jndtans 
being unfit for Home F ' ‘ *’ 

historic tradition alike 


TieCommoniiei/ says 

The very first chapter is on * Filfless tj 
Rule” lnjts4S pages, every conceivable 


For! Self 
abject on 


its hoMowness exposed. The vanohs fl dotations collec 
ted in us pages are equally telling and no Jlome 
Ruler propagandist should be without the volume A 
more efficacious remedy to cure an Anti Home Ruler 
is not now available in ihe market. j 


The Panjabee says • — 

A glance at the contents shows the com 

prehtns.»e scojk and character of the pob- Tbc Young Men o! Iuclm, after sofae ad 
licatlon the prevailing opinion is that , trsc mttctsm, sajs - 
theyinot only show how mums, rally strong t 


is the case for self-government, but cbnstitute 
a conchnn e answer to the Arguments usually 
advanced by the epemies of Indian aspira- 
tions 5,5 


jee has written an excellent p ecq of journalism , be 
hasmethisbpponems on their out ground add, w e 
think, beaten them. f j 

The Ceylon Patriot says — | j 

Tbe wealth of knowledge displayed in the pnbl ca 
tion uhder notice shows tbit the author is deeply con 
versant with the poht cal histories of both Eastern 
„ and Western countries The book should be in tbe 

beenjablj dealt with to the satisfaction of ( all jundiofill studentrof history and pohtics | 
unbiassed minds and the contributions prove* ' Tlie^Indian Review SayS-— "' ,1 * | » 

to Ihfe lull the righteousness and the justtfica Xhe two vo i ume: , present the case for Homi Rule 
ttoribf Indian demands The perusal of the for India in a raa iner at once convincing and peon 
articles { will convince even the most hard- trovertible Mr Chatterj»a has brought to bear (upon 
headed -of the unpaUable truth that not one ^^“o'rtSofcu'ltar^ fan Under - 


The Hitavada says • — 

In the booklet we find all the arguments 
which are advanced against our claims have 


single fact can be filed which would go to 
show that India cannot govern liersell toler 
ably j well at the outset, and excellently well 

fater on if only given a chance. 

The feibdoo Patriot says — 


stand ng of the peculiar pos t on of India but an equal 
knowledge of conditions in other parts of the world , 
so th it by a comparative study of d Cerent states and 
nations Ins arguments for tbe fitness of India for 
florae Rote are smmgrawieif, and 1 presented witfi 
such reason and ivarnuh as to make his conclas ons 
irresistible. The question of the so called race dis 
bb 1 1 es, the myth of the misunderstanding between 
the masses- ^nd the educated classes m Indn/the plea 


A mqst informing instructive and illuminat ng 

booklet Jwith a copy of which every student of Ind an t— • , j , • , — 

politics— Home Ruler or No Home Ruler— should of* T® isupposed disfcord -and disunion among 
hasten to'arm himself 7 people the alleged incompitibihty T>f democratic i 

TLo iinlr.in Pmo, i lutnjns to the civil zatipns of ihe East, the cant of the 

The Amnta Bazar Patnka sayS — > inferiority Of coloured races Jfor adapting themlelves 

Thp author is not only a. brilliant but a thoughtful 'to any -cheme ofjiniperial federation — every ohe of 
writer* We need, therefore hardly say that he has these legends is refuted po nt by po nt with citat ons 


dealt with the subject with conspicuous ability 
The Message says • 


culled from history and sociology 
The. Bulletin says — J j 

In two handy volumes he has collected articles and 
.notes on almost every po nt epnnectetkwiih, theiopic 


ft All the arguments purport ng to show thai 

> is not fit! for democratic instant ons t ar e exammeq notes on almost every po nt cpnnecteq_wun_ me a 
with Yuthless 10{}il5*‘an3 irrefutably proved to be With his vigorous attack backed by facts and fi 
erroneous., .Whatever argumtntahm-rsn do~m the —wear YefJ’ed“alnT<JSt~everj^argoment-tbat-eo« 
matter of wian ng Home Rule is done here advanced against the cause of Self Government' 
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INSIST ON HAVING 
State Management of Railways 


The Hon. Mr. ChunilalV. Mehta says . — 

■ '• Even if the substitution of Stale Management for company 

management ol Ind an raitaajs ivas not financially profitable it would 

be an advantage on account of the control that the State would be 
able to exercise for the promotion of industries and the greater em 
plojment of Indians But.I believe that a very large sum would be 
able to exercise for the promotion of industries and the greater em 
ployment of Indians. But I believe that a tery large sum would be 
saved to this country if all the raihvajs were managed b) the State' 


The Hon. Mr. Sachchidananda says 

'So long as our raihvajs arc cither owned or managed by 
companies there“viU be no improvements in the condition of third 
class passengers. I entirely agree with >ou that State managed rail 
waj s In Ind a are the only solution of the difficulty experienced m 
redressing the many grievances of third class passengers * 


The Hon. Mr. V. J. Patel says : — 

The onlj way to end the innumerable grievances of third 
class passengers is to put the raihvajs under State Management 
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THE CAPTURE OF GOLKONDA, 1GS7 


WHOLE 
No. 13! 


O N 30th October 1G8G, Aurangzib left 
the newly conquered city ofBijapur 
and then 'travelled by easy stages to 
Gulbarga and Bidar, halting there for 
several weeks. ‘‘At last on 14th January 
1G87 he mounted liis horse to punish that 
luckless man, Abul Hasson," nnd on the 
28th of the mootharrived w ithin two miles 
ofGolkonda. Meantime, Abul Hassan had 
again fled from his capital to this fort, nnd 
the city of Haidarabad was occupied for the 
third and last time by the Mugbals, Firnz 
Jang had been detached after the tall of 
Byapur to capture the Qutb Shahi fort of 
Ibrahimgarh. • After carrying out that 
task, he had advanced and taken posses- 
sion of Haidarabad in the name of the 
Emperor. (A/. A. 287-288 ) 

On hearing of Aurangzib’s coming, 
“Abul Hassan was in utter despair and 
perplexty. His lips were strangers to 
laughter, his eyes full of tears, his head 
vacant of sense, his tongue speechless. He 
offered submission to the Emperor with 
new protestations of devotion. But the 
Emperor’s only reply was the sword." 
{M. A. 287). 

' The walled city of Haidarabad, the seat 
of the Qutb Shahi government, stands on 
the south bank of the Musi river, which was 
then crossed by a grand old stone bridge 
of early 17th century construction. North 
\ of the 'river were a number of suburbs, 
“where all the merchants, brokers, and 
artisans dwelt, and in general all the com- 
mon people," Haidarabad itself having 
. been reserved for the Sultan, his court, 
nobles and military officers Even today 
the westernmost of these suburbs bears 
the name of Karwan, from the many 
caravan-serais for merchants and travel- 
lers that it once contained. Next, to the 
^ east, came Dhulpet, and beyond it Begam 
, Bazar with the Gosha Mahal ("Retreat 

' * Now called Yadagiei, 30 miles dne *onth of 

Malkbed, off the left bank of the Btmna [lad. , 57) 


Palace") standing in the midst of a park 
north of the peopled quarter. Further 
east, after crossing a thin stream feeding 
the Musi, lay the site of the British 
Residency and theliristocratic Chadnrgbat 
ward of the present day. 

Two miles dae west of this stone bridge, 
some 1G0 yards north of the .Musi river, 
lies the fort of Golkonda, the impregnable 
stronghold of the Deccan. It is an irregu- 
lar rhombus, with a rough pentagon 
(the Kayn Qila ) annexed to its north- 
eastern face A strong Crenellated wall of 
granite, over four miles in length and of 
great thickness, surrounds the fort, which 
is further defended by 87 serai-circular 
bastions, each from 50 to 60 feet high and 
built of solid blocks of granite cemented 
together, some of them weighing more 
than a ton. The eight massive gates could 
have safely defied any artillery known to 
the 17tli century. On the walls, were 
mounted a vast display of cannon, some 
of them being \ery fine specimens of the 
mednevaj gun-fonnder’s art. Outside is a 
deep ditch, 50 feet broad, with stone-retain- 
ing walls, and along the entire southern 
side there are traces of a second parallel 
moat. 4 

But Golkonda really consists of four 
"distinct forts joined to each other and 
included within the same lines of circum- 
vallation. The lowest of these is the 
outermost enclosure into w’hich we enter 
by the Path Darvvaza near the south- 
eastern corner ; it is a vast tract covered 
with mansions of nobles, bazars, temples, 
mosques, soldiers’ barracks, powder 
magazines, stables and even cultivated 
fields. Here the whole population of 
Haidarabad used to live in times of 
danger. Proceeding inside along the 
grand main road for some 1250 yards 
from the Fatli Darwaza, and leaving a 
set of rather later palaces, harems and 
r offices on a low site on the right, we arrive 
at the Bala Hissar gate which deads us, 
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o\cr ft flight of »tcj>*, to n higher nrcn 
with exceedingly I 0 U 3 11 ml strong walls 
and containing n cnj hcioms three stoned 
armoury, magazines, stables, mosques, 
audience chnmlier*, harems, gardens, large 
wells with steps, nnd even two terntt and 
n ietpplc.of the monkey god I 

Further west, some 200 steps cut in the 
solid rock lead the traveller up to the \ery 
apex of the lortrcss, the fi/ifri Iltisar (or 
Upper 1 ort), standing on 0 lied of solid 
granite, its walls being formed by huge 
boulders with here nnd there connecting 
curtains nnd pirnpcts that tower far o\cr 
bend This is the cundel.of the citadel, the 
kernel of the whole fort nnd here the earls 
Drnvidinn rajahs of the land had built 
tli<ir first stronghold, hr filling the gaps 
in the natural rocky walls with mud nnd 
rough stones, and here their rude nneient 
temples cut into the rock still stand la 
this Bala Hissor the Qutb Shall kings h id 
erected n twostoricil palace, the roof of 
which commands a free \iew of the cn 
\ irons for miles and miles nrouud Here 
they could have retired ns a last resource, 
for it contains, in spite of its great height, 
a well and powder magazines and numer 
ous granaries (nmhar khinnh) hollowed 
out of the bed rock The western face of 
the Bala Hissaris a steep scarp between 
which and the outermost wall on that 
Bide, the plain is broken by three long 
granite spurs running westwards nnd 
presents to the eye a bare uneven desert 
some 2G0 yards m width, strewn with 
fragments of rock 

At the north w estern corner of the fort, 
on both sides of the Patancheru Hoad, 
there are reservoirs of water nnd thick 
human habitations, gardens, and a small 
cemetery At the north east angle stands 
a mound commanding parts of Golkonda , 
but it was enclosed by n wall nnd added 
to the fort, under the name of the Nuya 
Qtla or New Tort, by king Abdullah as n 
defensive precaution after Aurangzib's first 
siege in 1G5G (Jf A 301 ) North, south 
nnd even west of this last area are large 
tanks, and the water supply of the fort 
was unfailing 

Between the fort and the northern 
suburbs of Haidarabad the ground is low 
and scored by streamlets draining the 
surplus water of the Langarcheru into the 
Musi Here, as well ns Tounds the Naya 
Qda lie many hundred acres of nee field, 
secure of irrigation from the tanks of this 


region North of the fort, nt 11 distance of 
ft mile and n quarter, runs n low range of 
hare fantastically piled un hills, skirted by 
the great old road from Sholapur and the 
west Here Aurungzih is said to have 
established Ins own qunrters nt the last 
siege About n thousand yards outside 
the Patancheru or North West gate, stand 
the magnificent tombs of the kjutb Sbahi 
kings, queens and nobles , nnd this jposi 
lion seems to base sheltered some nf the 
besieging force But so far ns we enn 
infer from the scanty dctmlsjeft about the 
siege, the Mughal attack w*as directed on 
th* south-eastern nnd south western faces 
of the fort, their soldiers moving along 
both the north nnd south banks of the 
Musi while the N W gate was bombard 
ed only ns n feint 

Armed within view of Golkondft (28 
Jnnunry, 1G87), Aurnngzib nt once ordered 
Its generals to assail nnd dm e away the 
encmv s troops who had assembled in the 
dry ditch under shelter ot the fort walls, 

* like n sw arm of flics ' One charge of the 
imperialists swept them nway, or as the 
Mughal official history nutsMt, “the wind 
came and the gnats fled away” ; and their 
property wnesond children were captur 
ed Ouabch Khan (the grand father of the 
first Nizam) tried to enter the fort pell tnell 
with the fugitives nnd capture it by one 
Btroke Hut Golkonda was not to be taken 
bj n coup de main He was hit on the 
shoulder blade by a zamburak bullet from 
the fort walls, and with one exception all 
his followers hung back from this desper 
ate enterprise So the Khan had to return 
in disappointment fhe old wamorbore , 
bis pain with stoical fortitude “When 
the surgeons were extracting the splinters 
of bone from his shoulder, he was sitting 
calmly engaged in conversation with the i 
men around, w ithout twitching a muscle 
of his face and sipping coffee with the 
other hand He cried out, T have got an 
excellent tailor >’ In spite all the remedies 
tried by the doctors, he died after three 
days " (A/ A 289 ) 

Regular siege operations had therefore, 
to be undertaken against the fort On 7th 
February the trenches were opened and 
thus began the siege of Golkonda which 
was destined to last seven months and a 
half to cause unspeakable sufienng and 
loss to the Mughals, and to end, not in a ^ 
glorious victory of arms, hnt in a shameful 
capture through bribery 
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i The siege began under the Emperor’s 
own eyes, but at the very outset his arras 
were paralysed by a conflict of policy and 
a bitter personal jealousy in his camp The 
greatest sinner in this respect was his eld 
est surviving son and intended heir, Shah 
Alam This prince was of a soft pleasure 
loving nature, and constitutionally 
averse to streunons exertion and heroic 
enterprise He did not wish to see 
a brother sovereign like Abul Hassan 
utterly ruined This generous impulse \\ as 
mingled with a more sordid feeling if 
Golkonda were taken by assault all the 
credit of the achievement would go to the 
commander in chief Firuz Jang, as the 
credit of the capture of Bijapur had gone 
to his younger brother Muhammad Azam 
But if he could induce Abul Hassan to 
sue for peace through his mediation, then 
he himself would be proclaimed in the 
official reports as the captor of Golkonda 
Abul Hassan knew it and worked on the 
Pnqce s feelings His agents secretly 
visited Shah Alam with costly presents, 
begging him to use his influence with the 
Emperor to .. save Abul Hassan s throne 
and dynasty The Prince gave encourag 
mg replies, in order to induce Qutb Shah 
to look up to him as his only friend at 
court and not to seek any other interces 
sor For some time envoys and letters 
continued to pass between the two 

In thus negotiating behind the Etnper 
or ’s back and with an enemy beyond the 
Emperor’s pardon, Shah Alam was play 
lng a dangerous game And he had 
enemies in the camp e\er on the look out 
' for a chance to rum him His rival, Azam, 
was no doubt absent, but had friends in the 
imperial army and court, who were glad of 
an opportunity to trip up Shah Alam 
, The Prince’s position was rendered still 
more dangerous by dissensions in his 
harem His favourite wife Nurunmssa 
{the daughter of MirzaEanjar Najam Sam) 
had monopolised his heart by her 
accomplishments as a Hindi poetes", 
devotion and care for his comfort, and 
chanty to all, so that his other wi\es were 
jealous of her to the death Azam’s parti 
sans revealed to the i Emperor the secret of 
the communications passing between- Shah 
c Alam and Abul Hassan, while the neglect- 
\ ed wives of the Prince denounced 
Nurunntssa as her husband’s counsellor 
and agent in the°e treasonable negotia 
tions They even spread the false tale that 


she had shamelessly gone to the fort in 
disguise and assured Abul Hassan that 
Shah Mam would come over to him if the 
Emperor rejected the proferred peace An 
order of Shah Alam to remo\ e his women’s 
tents closer to his headquarters, really as 
a precaution against surprise by the 
enemy, strengthened Aurangzib’s suspicion 
that the Prince was meditating flight to 
the enemy’s fort with his family AIJ 
doubts were set at rest when Firuz, Jang 
intercepted and showed to the Emperor 
one night some letters which the Prince 
hud been trying to send to the fort , j 
Aurangzib acted promptly Shah Alam’s 
own contingent was sent to the front on 
the pretext of meeting an expected night- 
attack, which imperial troops took their 
place as guards round the Prince's camp 
Next morning (21st February), Shah 
Alam with his four sons was mvited to the 
Emperor s tent for consultation j After n 
few minute*, talk with him, they were 
asked by the nazir to step into a side- 
room (the chapel) with him to hear some 
secret instructions of the Emperor There 
they were politely asked to consider \ them- 
selves as prisoners and surrender their 
swords Shah Alam readily submitted ; 
but his eldest son Muizuddin had, more 
spirit he laid his hand on the hilt of his 
sword and looked at his father for a signal 
to draw it and make a dash for liberty 
But Shah Alam s answer was an angry 
frown nnd a stern order to obey. The 
Prince’s entire family was imprisoned, his 
property attached, his troops distributed 
among other commands, and his trusted 
eunuchs tortured to make them divulge 
their master’s treasonable plots The 
more the Prince protested his innocence, 
the more did the Emperor s anger flame 
up, he increased the rigours of Shah 
Alam’s captivity and orderded that he 
should not be allowed to cut his hair or 
pare his nails, nor be supplied with delicate 
food, cooling drinks or his customary 
dress It w as seven years before the Prince 
recovered his liberty , 

Aurangzib’s mortification at this stern 
necessity was extreme His eldest son 
had been put in prison and had died a 
captive His eldest daughter, the gifted 
poetess Zeb un nissa, was doomed to life 
long confinement in the state-pnspu of 
Delhi And now his second son had to b“ 
punished similarly After the arrest of 

th<* Pnnrp thp kmni>tYir finmwllr 
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up 1 is court, run to hi* wife Aurangabadi 
Mahnl.nnd kept shipping hi* kners nn! 
monntug, “Ain*! Atm I 1 have ritwl to 
the ground ivlint I lintl been rearing up 
for the fast forty year* " 

Hut Shall Alnm nan not the onlydi* 
cortlnnt element in the siege enmn I lie 
tunny blnns in tlic imperial service heartily 
disliked the prospect of the extinction of the 
lust Slim kingdom in India, nn 1 though a 
few notable exceptions among them served 
the Emperor loyally against their own 
religious sympitrucs, others secretly helped 
the besieged, especially during the dark 
day* of rnm ami famine Apart from the 
Shifts, this wnr of extermination ngaintt 
Abu! Hnssan was condemned by many 
orthodox Sunnis even, ns nn unprovoked 
••wnr between Muslims’' and therelore 
Binfal The upright and saintly Chief 
Justice, Shaikh ul Islam, had counselled 
the Bmperor against myading the two 
I)eecani sultanates, nnd on his ndnee 
being rejected he had resigned his high post 
nnd retired to Mecca tlis successor it* 
ollicc, Qazi Abdullah, tendered the same 
onpalatuble advice nnd entreated the 
Emperor to accept submission and tribute 
from Qutb Shall nnd thus stop the effusion 
of Muslim blood The Emperor’s answer 
was to pack off this honest adviser to the 
Base camp 

This natural distrust towards Shins 
hindered the Emperor’s business At first 
the only high nnd distinguished officer at 
the siege was Firuz Jang As for Khan » 
Julmn, he was fighting In Northern 
India The only other great general, 
Kuliullah Khan (Paymaster General), was 
a Persian Shia, and hence he was at first 
suspiciously kept in the rear at Bijapur, 
and called to Golkonda only when five 
and a half months had elapsed from the 
opening of the siege and the Mugbals 
were in the sorest straits Persians, 
C froogiY traiAjer ifeiA'y ffor ablest emrorrg' the 
Islamic peoples, were now jealously kept 
out of the post ol Chief of Artillery which 
was of the first importance in a siege 

SnfStukao Khan, the Chief of Artillery 
(AfirAtisb), was a Persian and jealous of 
the superior position and favour enjoyed 
by Firuz Jang, a Turk After working 
strenuously for some time in carrying the 
trenches towards the ditch and raising 
lofty batteries to command the towers of 
the fort, he resigned ‘ in order to spite Finiz 
Jung Salabat Khan succeeded him, hut 


filled to do hi* work well, nnd resigned 
in n short time The next Chief of Artillery 
wntGh/iirut Khan, who wns larpnscd by 
the enemy in n *tnle of gross cirr!es*ncM 
nnd earned off ns « prisoner Then th- 
post went fiheggmg for some time, to the 
rum of the siege operation* Silihit 
Khnn, on being pressed to resume it, replied 
that he could not hear the ronr of Artillery 
and begged that he might lie Allowed to 
stay in the rear on I discharge his duties 
hr deputy* The whole enmp Inugbed at 
him nnd refused to he Ins deputy TTien at 
last, Sif Shikm Khan wns taken out of 
prison «ml restored to tins office (J.5 June 
1587) But by tint time the field works 
constructed niter five months of toil, had 
been demolished by the enemy, nnd the 
instalment had to he begun anew This 
internal history of the besieging army will 
supply the key to the nctuil course of it* 
operations 

When, nt the end of January, the 
Mugbals sat down before Golkonda,* nn 
enemy force of 10 000 cavalry under 
Shaikh Nizam and other officer* remained 
outside nnd tried to hinder the progress of 
the siege Aurangzih detached Dalpat Rao 
Bundcia nnd other officers of Firuz Jang'* 
division to repel them A severe battle 
sms fought, in w Inch mnny Rajput* were 
slam nnd Knshan Singh Hodn wns mortat 
ly wounded , hut in the end the enemy fled, 
so severely punished that for some mouths 
afterwards they never again molested the 
Mugbals ( Dil 200, K K n 32‘J, 335 ) 

The circle of investment was divided , 
among the various generals and the first 
turf cut for the approaches on 7th Febru 
nry But the fort had an inexhaustible* 
supply of munitions and its walls bristled 
with guns oflarge calibre Day and night 
the garnson kept up an lacessant fire on i 
the approaching Mughal* “The fort look- 
ed ns if made of fire , the smoke turned day 
into tug fit '■'(if A K K it 335 ) Every 

day some men were slam or wounded on 
the Mughal side But the dauntless cour 
age and tireless perseverance of the troops 
under Saf Shikan earned the sap to the 
edge of the ditch in about sir weeks Then 
they began to raise lofty platforms and 
mount guns on them to dominate the 
towers of the fort The next step wns to 
fill the ditch and make n path for the 
assaulting column Tor this purpose, 
Aurangzih, after performing his ceremonial 
ablutions and uttering prayers, sewed with 
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his own fingers the first bag of cotton to 
be filled with earth and thrown into the 
ditcli. 

. While these slow operations for breach 
md assault were going on, the Cora- 
nander-in-Chief made an attempt to take 
:he fort by an escalade. On 16th May, he 
stole out of his camp at 9 p m., and on 
reaching a bastion where the enemy’s sen- 
ses were asleep, he planted a ladder 
igainst the wall and sent two men up to 
the rampart. The two other ladders he had 
taken with him proved too short, and so a 
rope-ladder was fastened to the top of the 
gate. By chance a pariah dog was stand- 
ing on the wall, seeking a path for descend- 
ing to the moat and feeding on the corpses 
lying there. Alarmed by the appearance of 
strangers, it set up a loud bark, which 
roused the garrison. The two Mughal 
heroes were slain at once. The enemy ran 
to the wall with torches, discovered the 
assailants, threw the ladder down, cut the 
rope-noose, and despatched with hand- 
grenades the men at the foot of the wall. 
A smart musketry-fire drove away the 
Mughal supports. Firuz Jang was covered 
with failure, but returned to his camp in 
the early morning, beating his kettledrnms 
in a spirit of vain defiance. 

<• The dog is an unclean animal to Mus- 
lims. But this dog had played the part of 
the sacred geese of the Capitoliae Hill 
during the Gallic invasion of Rome. Abul 
Hassan rewarded his canine deliverer by 
giving it a gold chain, a collar set with 
jewels, and a gold embroidered coat, and 
styled it Seh-labqa % or “Peer of three 
degrees”,— in mockefy of Firuz Jang’s three 
titles of Khan, Bahadur, and Jang,— re- 
marking wittily “This creature has done 
no less (than Firuz Jang) 1" 

The garrison promptly retaliated for the 
surprise that had failed. Early in the 
morning of the next day (17th May), they 
made a sortie on the raised battery, slay- 
ing the artillery men. Reinforcements were 
soon pushed up from the trenches, and the 
enemy withdrew after killing 70 men. 
They *bad also brought a 'large gan to a 
point on the wall opposite Aurangzib’s 
own tent and began to fire it, the balls 
falling around his residence. ■ To subdue its 
fire he ordered a new raised battery to be 
? built opposite it ; but no officer would 
undertake to heap up the earth quickly in 
the face of the enemy’s murderous fire.' 
The Emperor, therefore, ordered two hun- 


dred quilted coats (inscribed with extracts 
from the Qaran) and leather helmets 
{mightar) to be sewn and supplied to 
the forlorn hope for an assault on the 
walls. He had, in addition, some long 
ladders made, set them up against his tent- 
poles and himself climbed up one of them in 
order to charm them into invulnerability 
and thus put heart into his troops ; for, did 
he not enjoy the reputation of being a 
living saint, Alamgir rind a pir ? 

Indeed, his troops sorely needed to be 
heartened by appeals to supernatural aids. 
The siege operations had ceased to make 
any progress for some time past, on account 
of confusion in the artillery branch. Saf 
Stnkan Khan, quarrelling with ,the cora- 
mander-m-chief, had resigned the supreme 
command of the artillery, and the post had 
been filled by the cowardly Salabat Khan 
and then by the sleepy Ghairat Khan. The 
enemy’s fire was still unsubdued, and the 
ditch far from filled up. The Mdghals also 
now fell into the grip of famine. .During 
the preceding year there had been an utter 
failure of rain throughout the Deccan, and 
the millets (jawari and bajra) which are 
the chief food crops of the peninsula, had 
dried up on their stalks. In the Haidar- 
abad district, rice was the staple produce ; 
bat the war had prevented the, sowing of 
the fields and this fertile region had become 
a desert. The Deccanis and their Maratha 
allies infested the roads -and prevented .the 
transport of grain to. the Mughal camp. 
Then, in June, the rain descended in tor- 
rents, the swollen water-courses and rivers 
became impassable, the roads were turned 
into quagmires. No provisions could reach 
the besiegers even from their neighbour- 
hood. To crown their misery, terrible 
reverses fell on them in quick, succession at 
this time. 1 

The incessant rain of the middle of June 
completely spoiled the siege-works. The 
raised gun-platforms collapsed into mud- 
heaps : the walls of the trenches fell down 
and blocked the passages; the 'covered 
lanes ceased to exist. The camn'becarae 
a sheet of water out of which the whiti 
tents stood up like bubbles of foam ; the 
canopies were torn away by the violence 
of the storm, leaving the men without any 
shelter over their heads.! The shivering 
troops began to steal away from the front, , 
and their officers sought cover and repose 
» instead of keeping a strict~watch at their 
posts. /' * ■ ( »' ) » 
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The enemy *m«J lh( opportunity. In 
the night of lftlh June. jtmidH n drlupr of 
rain, they railed the Moghul ndvamvd 
batteries hivI tranche*, slew the curries* 
artillery men, drove nml* Into the port- 
holes of the gun*. destroyed the stores of 
sapping rind gun material, find thru fell on 
officer* Silim Khan (an Abysoninn) an I 
bsf tduknn Khnn (tlir c« Chirl of Artiller) ) 
snved tbcnwclvr* hy Jumping down into 
pita of tout! nnd witter Jnmahnl Khnn the 
sapper fled before the onset Glmir.it Khnn. 
the new Chief of Artillery, rnn fur safety in 
to n covered Inne nml niter rolling nhuut tn 
mod, to disguise hl« npptnrnnee, shammed 
the drnd ! The enemy followed him there, 
nml nn Afghan deserter from the imperial 
nrmy recognised him nnd corned him ofl 
Into mptlvity nitl) Snrhnrnh Khnn (n 
tni*t> old servant of the limperor) nnd 
twelve other high officer* 

The Emperor, nt the first report of the 
rn id, find ordered Uniat Khnn to go with 
70tleplnnU nnd transport reinforcement* 
to the scene of the fight in the ndvnnced 
trenches, over the (fowled m/ih which no 
fmit could cross Hut the water was too 
deep nnd swift even for elephants . nnd 
niter standing for hours on the neircr 
batik of the stream ns helpless Bpeetatprs 
of the slaughter of their commdcs going 
on on the other bank, Ilnint Khnn nnd the 
troops nnder bimyeturnetf to their tent* 
The trenches nnd* butteries between the 
n nhxh nnd the fort were lost to the 
Moghnfs for three dnys 

The Emperor'* wrnth fell on Saf Shikan 
Khan, who was flung into prison and Ins 
property confiscated, on the suspicion of 
bis buying collusivcly aided the enemy out 
of spite against Firm Jang and Cbajrat 
Khan On the lGth, Lutfullnh Khnn was 
sent with the Emperor’s body guards nnd 
other picked troops to recover the lost 
ground. But it was only after three days 
of struggle and with the assistance of a 
fresh division that the enemy could be cx 

E elled nnd the ruined battery re occupied 
j the M ughals 

Abul Hassan treated the captive Mughal 
* officers very kindly, gave them rich presents 
nnd sent them back to the Emperor. These 
luckless men were sternly punished on their 
return , all of them were degraded in rank* 
Ghairnt Khan was sent ofl to Bengal 
(then considered a penal province!, Sar- * 
barah Khan was deprived of bis peerage 


(title of IChniit anj reduced to Iniformet 
statu* of a slavr 

Willi them Abul Ilium had sent A 
petition to the Lmjivror, saying, * U 
«»oikomla ii led tome «»n ritsval paying 
tributr. It would I>c more profitable tolls' 
Emperor than if he annexes it rind govrrnl 
ff hr n viceroy, as the latter'* exfirnsc* 
would swallow up the entire revenue of 
the province It will take 7 or 8 yen r* to 
restore cultivation nrii population to this 
w«r wasted Inn 1, nnd during that jwriod 
the Muglials will get nothing out of it. If, 
on the othrr hand, Aurnngzib makes jience 
and retires lieyond my frontier, I shall p*y 
hin> one krore of Kupre* os indemnity, be* 
Sides one Irorr in honour of erery assault 
led by him in |>er*on " lie nfso offered to 
present & or o Ink hi of inaundl of gram 
from the fort to feed the starring 
Mughnlt, even if his pence terms were 
rrjected 

Bat imperial prestige Ind been lowered 
by the late brilliant couj > of the enemy, 
and it muit be restored winterer further 
suffering nml loss such an attempt might 
bring down upon the imperial nrmy. 
Aurnngiib rejected both offers of Abul 
Hassan nnd scornfully rqihed to the 
Oolkonda King, not directly, but through 
one of the Mughal officers, "If Abul fiassnn 
is reilly submissive to me, ns he professes 
to fie. Jet him come witJi his nrms tial 
together nnd a rope round Ins neck (like 
a sentenced felon), and then 1 shall confer 
on him any favour I may consider 
proper ” 

Vigorous measures were tnken torctrieve 
the late disaster and press the attack 
home Orders were sent to Aurangnbadj 
Kbandesh and Bemr for GO.OOO cotton 
bags, two yards fjy one yard, and other 
materials necessary for filling the ditch 
anew nnd making a path for the assanlt- 
mg column The starving imperialists 
complained of the rejection of the enemy's 
Oder to supply them with food, but 
AUrangzib continued stern and unbending 
m his attitude to £utb Shah. 

, , Soon Jl e P rc pared to strike his greatest 
oiow. Three mines hid been carried from 
»^.! , . fRe , tre i 1 ? hc3 lo nm,cr thc bastions, 
and they had been reported as nearly com- 
plete, as early ns 17th May Everything 
''os ready bv 10th June , the chambers 
torrd with GOO maunds of gunpowder 
each, the fuses laid, nnd the army only 
waiting lor thc Emperor’s order < 
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The next day (20th June) w as fixed for 
the explosion oi the mines and the delivery 
of the assault, which the Emperor went to 
supervise in person from Firuz Jang’s 
trenches The Mughal troops, as ordered, 
rushed out of their trenches and made a 
noisy feint against the undermined bas 
tion in order to induce the enemy to crowd 
at the point and then kill vast numbers of 
them by the explosion 1 Dense masses 
of Mughals — artillerymen, musketeers and 
infantry, — stood in battle order in the 
plain below the glacis, ready to storm the 
breach when made 

Early at dawn the signal was given, 
the fuse was lighted and then followed a 
deafening noise But the force of the ex 
plosion was directed outwards , a vast 
mass' of rock and earth from the glacis was 
hurled upon the Mughal ranks crowded 
below * In the twinkle of an eye the flying 
' splinters killed 1100 imperialists while the 
fort walls remained intact’ A universal 
clamour rose from the Mughal army, the 
groans of the dying, the shrieks of the 
wounded, the wild cries of the terror 
stricken, and the lamentation of the friends 
of the victims mingled m a dissonant 
tumult which “suggested the Day of Judg 
raent ” A cloud of smoke and dust 
covered the imperialists as w ith a pall 

The enemy seized the opportunity by 
making a sally and attacking the con 
fonnded Mughals No resistance could be 
made under the circumstances The exult 
ant garrison put to the sword the few 
survi\ors of the assaulting column whom 
ithe explosion had spared, and then seized 
: the trenches and outposts which it had 
taken the Mughals four months to make 
and occupy A force sent by the Emperor 
drove them out and recovered theposition 
^ after a long contest and li-nvy loss This 
had been hardly effected when the second 
mine was fired with the same disastrous 
con«equences Again the splinters of the 
blown up tower fell on the Mughals, and 
killed more than a thousand of them The 
enemy who had got news of the intended 
assault through their friends in the siege 
camp had vacated the undermined bastion 
the night before, leaving only a look out 
^man there They now made a second 
sortie and fell on the unhappy imperial 
^vanguard, doing the same havoc as 
before 

Ftraz Jang then hastened to the scene 
with a large force, bat by the time he 


arrived from his distant quarters, the 
enemy were m possession of the Mughal 
field works and shelters A severe struggle 
for them now’ took place ; the enemy alter- 
nately fired their guns and charged sword 
in hand , and Firuz Jang with all bi3 
efforts could not reach the lost ground and 
dislodge them He himself,. was wounded 
with twoothergeneralS, Rustam Khan and 
Dalpat Rao Bundela, while vast numbers 
of his men were slam “ The men could not 
advance one inch m the face of the murder- 
ous discharge of muskets, rockets, chain 
shot and bombs ’ (AT A 295) 

At the news of this serious check, com 
mg as it did on the top of two disasters 
on the same day, Aurangzib himself, girt 
round by Uvs staff, advanced from his sta 
tion in Firuz Jang s tent to aid his hard 
pressed troops Cannpn balls began to 
fall near his portable throne (takbt t 
ran an), and one of them carried away the 
arm of his body servant (khan ns ) But 
he coolly kept hts position and cheered his 
soldters by hts example 

While the battle was raging fiercely, the 
elements themselves seemed to mingle m 
the war of mortals A tropical storm 
burst on the plain with all the violence of 
wind rain and thunder The imperialists 
could not advance or even see their objec 
tires distinctly amidst tbe blinding shower, 
while the Qutb Sbahi troops, safely 
sheltered in the fort walls and the captur- 
ed Mughal trenches, plied their firearms 
with deadly precision on the crowded 
Mughals in tbe open. 

The ram continued to descend in tor- 
rents , the water in tbe field rose above 
the horses’ breasts, the raised batteries 
were washed away, the dry nalabs and 
even low paths became rushing streams 
Th- Mughals, assailed by men and the 
gods, gave wav, and then the Deccams 
made their third sortie of the day Sally, 
mg forth from the gates, thev seized the 
trenches further off and the elevated gun- 
platforms, earned off as many guns as 
they could and destroyed the others The 
big planks, beams and thonsands of bags 
filled with earth which the Mughals had 
thrown into the ditch were quickly re 
moved into the fort and used in repairing 
the breach caused by the explosion 1 

By this time the plain of battle had been 
turned into a lake of mud The Mughal 
generals continued to charge the enemy, 
but to no effect An ’ r 
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worth Rs 40,000 w as killed on the spot, 
and many men were shot down by the 
Deccnm musketeers and the incessant 
discharge of artillery from the bastions of 
the fort Towards evening the Prime 
Minister Asad Khan and Prince Kara 
Bakhsb brought up fresh reinforcements, 
but could not restore the battle ( Dil 207, 
Af A 295) Advance was impossible, and 
to hold the position was to face a gradual 
but sure destruction Therefore, at sunset 
the defeated Mughals retired to their 
quarters , the Emperor speat the night in 
Firuzjang scamp 

Next morning (21 June) he issued forth 
again to fire the third mine and try his 
fortune by another assault under his own 
eyes The mine did not explode at all It 
was then learnt that the enemy had dts 
covered the three mines, countermined 
them with incredible labour in the solid 
rock of Colkonda removed all the powder 
from this (third) mine, and partially 
emptied the other two and flooded their 
chambers with water on the fort side, so 
that only the powder at the Mughal end 
was dry and the explosion had* therefore, 
been driven outwards After some futile 
exchange, of blows, the Mughal soldiers 
returned to their camp in utter disappoint 
ment The baflled Emperor stole back to 
his own tent “without ceremony 
“Various other plans were tried, immense 
wealth was spent, hut the siege dragged 
on" (AfA 295) 

The morale of imperial army was utter 
ly gone True reinforcements soon arriv 
ed (10 July) under Prince Azam and Ruhul 
lah Khan True Shaikh Minbaj • the 
best servant of Abul Hassan (Af A 296, 
deserted to the Emperor’s side (2S May), 
and Saf Sbikan Khan restored to liberty 
and the Mir Atish ship (22 Juift) began 
to do his utmost to erect a new gun plat 
form very quickly Bnt all these were of 
no avail The famine grew worse than 
before and pestilence appeared as its in 
separable companion The scarcity of 
grain and fodder was so great that even 
neb men were reduced to beggary, while 
‘ the condition of the poor baffled descrip- 
tion ” <K K ii 236) As the official 
history recoids it, “Wheat pulse, and nee 
disappeared The city of Haidarahad was 
utterly depopulated, houses nver, and 
plain were all filled with corpses The 
same condition prevailed m the Muchal 
camp At night piles of the dead used to 


accumulate, and next day the sweepers 
used to fling them without funeral, on the 
bank of the river This happened day after 
day The survivors in the agony of Hunger 
ate the carrion of men and beasts. For 
miles and miles around, the eye rested only 
on mounds of corpses Happily, the cease 
less raid melted away the flesh and the skin, 
otherwise the rotting caresses would have 
poisoned the air and despatched even the 
men spared by the famine After some 
months, when the rains ceased, the white 
piles of skeletons looked from a distance 
like hillocks of snow " (Af A 292 ) 

“Many of the Mughal soldiers, unable 
to bear the pangs of hunger, deserted to 
Abul Hassan, others, in secret league 
with him gave help to the besieged 
(K K ii 337, Af A 295 ) The reinforce 
meats brought by Kuhulla Khan (the 
\iceroy of Bijapur) and PnnceAzam (that 
ofMalwaj only added to t be scarcityof 
food 

The siege was protracted ’ All hope 
of taking Golkonda by escalade or breach 
ing was gone And there was no course 
left but to sit down before the place with 
grim tenacity and starve it into surrender 
And this Aurangzib did ‘ The Emperor 
decided to build a wall of wood and earth 
round the fort of Golkonda In a short 
time it was completed and guards were 
placed at its doors, ingress and egress 
being forbidden except on the production 
of pass ports (Af A 296 ) Anew lofty 

gun platform was also constructed oppo 
site one of the bastions and the Emperor 
reconnoitred the fort from it on 7th Jnly , 
Prince Azam on his arrival was appointed , 
Commander m Chief to the place of the''' 
wounded Firitz Jang (Af A 299 , K K 
ii 358 ) At the same time, to prevent the 
garrison from getting fresh supply, An rang r 
ztb issued a proclamation auoexing the ? 
Kingdom of Haidarabad He appointed 
his own magistrates and revenue collectors 
for all places m it, saying ' How long can 
£ as t san «",?« b'dden «n the fort, 

in nurh w W ? n3 V 4 ag , e ? and COrn ficld * are 
t ?°{ , / bands ? T ^ e khutba was read in 
if no J? e and a Censor of PuhJic 
U^A}tSu U i ht f s,b) " as P° st ed by him at 
, t0 P«t down all the Hindu 
K r£ nd de , v,atlona fro® Islam which 
Abul Hassan had tolerated, to demolish 

i i ? t p l e8 „ ttnd t0 build a 
(K K 358 . II 134 ) 

In time the ram ceased, the roads 6c 
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came dry ahd the rivers fordable again, 
and provisions began to come to the 
Mughal camp, and the famished troops 
got a new life. On 21 September, after 
the siege had lasted nearly eight months, 
“the luck of Aurangzib did its work, with- 
out a stroke of sword or spear ” Golkonda 
was captured by bribery. (Af. A. 292 ; 
K.K.361.) , 

( An Afghan isoldier of fortune, named 
Abdullah Pani, surnamed bardar Khan, 
had 'deserted Bijnpur service for the 
Mughal and then left the Mughals to join 
Abul Hassan ; and now in the decline of 
tjie Qutb Shahi monarchy he had risen -to 
be one of the two highest officers in the 
fort. This double-dyed traitor now sold 
his master to the enemy. 

He left the kbirki or postern gate of the 
fort open, and at his invitation a party of 
Mughal soldiers under Ruhullah Khan 
v crossed the broken ground between the 
siege batteries and the wall and entered 
the fort unchallenged, at about 3 o’clock 
in the morning of 21st September, 1687. 
They p'osted 'some men within to hold the 
ground 'and then opened the main gate 
through' which the flood of Mughal inva- 
sion "now poured into the fort. Prince 
/ram with the 1 supports advanced from 
the river, at the foot of th’e fort, to the 
front trenches and then to the gate, and 
struck up the music of victory, proclaim- 
ing that Golkonda w as at last won. 

‘ ( But it was not to be won without a 
final struggle. One last feat of the purest 
heroism -cast its radiance on the fall of 
Golkonda and redeemed its infamy. When 
the exultant Mughals were swarming ioto 
the fort and making their way to the 
palace, a single rider who had no time to 
gird his belt on or put saddle on his 
.horse’s back, fell like a lunatic on that 
myriad of enemies. It was Abdur Razzaq 
Lari, 6urnamed Mustafa Khan, the one 
faithful man omong that faithless crew 
of Golkonda. Throughout the siege he had 
rejected with .scorn -oil the bribes of 
Aurangzib, including a Command of Six 
Thousand Cnvalry in the ‘Mogha! army, 
saying that “he would’ rather be ranked 
among the_ 72 faithful companions who 
perished vvitli the Khalif Hassan at Kar- 
' bala than 'with the 22,000 traitors who 
\ overcame* him.” Alone he rushed against 
the flood of -invaders, shouting, “While I 
live t there will be at least one life sacrificed 
in defence of Abul Hassan." He forced his 
C2K-2 


way against “a thousand swords” to the 
gate of the Bala Hissar. But covered - 
With 70 distinct wounds, one eye badly 
damaged, and the skin of Ills forehead 
slashed and hanging down so as to ob- 
struct his vision, his horse reeling from 
wounds and loss of blood, — Abdur Razzaq 
no longer saw his path before, but did his 
best merely to keep his seat and gave his 
horse the loose rein. The animal escaped 
from the press and dropped him near an 
old cocoanut tree in the Nagina Bagh 
garden near the citadel. Here the only 
hero of the siege of Golkonda lay blood- 
stained, insensible, half dead, for an entire 
day, and was then found out and taken to 
lus home. Thence he was removed to the 
Mughal camp and nursed back tojiffe by 
order of the Emperor. 

In the meantime, when the roar of the 
advancing Mughals and the din of street 
fighting and plunder reached the ears of 
Abul Hassan, he knew that his end had , 
come. “After trying to console his wives 
and begging pardon of each of them, he' 
came out to the audience chamber and 
sat down on the throne calmly waiting 
for his unbidden guests, aud even ordered 
his morning meal to be servecl at the 
usual time. When at last Ruhullah <Khan 
and his party entered, Abul Hassan was 
the r first to say “Good morning,” greeted 
them kindly, and behaved with , royal 
dignity throughout _ the painful scene. 
Then, after bidding his captors to, break-; 
fast with him, he finished his meal and left 
the palace amidst the frantic lamentations 
of his women, servants 'and friends. 4 On, 
reaching Azam’s tent outside the gate) 
the deposed king was consoled by the 
Prince, lodged in his tent, and in the 
evening presented to the Emperor. The 
courf historian writes that “Aurangzib,, 
in his infinite mercy, shut his ejes to the’ 
offences of this hapless man and ordered 
him t6 be safely lodged in a tent.”. After 
a time he was sent to Da'ulatabad. On 
the steep wind-swept side of that grim 
prison-fortress, in a set of narrow apart- 
ments now choked with grass, brambles 
and fallen masonry, the most luxurious 
king of the Deccan sighed out his captive 
life on ayension of Rs. 50,000 a. year. 

_ Nothiog in Abul Hassan’s reign - became 
him like the ending of it. As king he had 
been known only for swinish sensuality 
and a criminal neglect of tbe duties of his , 
office. But at the moment of leaving ’ ' 
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throne and passing into the rigour# of 
cnptiufy tinder n sworn enemy, he showed 
u pel f control and a dignity which eur- 
prised lirt captors To their cries of nil* 
nnrnig surprise he replied that though 
born of royalty he had Irui triune 1 in 
youth (ii the ftihool of poverty, an«l knew 
now to tnVe pleasure nnd pain with equal 
indifference nn gifts of God, * who had 
made me iv. beggar, nnd then a lung, [and 
now a beggar again] nnd who never with 
draw* His gracious care from 1 Its slates, 
but sends to cnch man hi* allotted sh ire 
of food Praised be God that I feel neither 


fear nor repining non I have git cn away 
lakh* and spent krores Non that He nai 
cast me out of II is favour ns o ptujisnraeiu 
for my sms os king, 1 still thank Him for 
placing me in my last year* in the hand* 
of n pious king like Alamgir. (K N. u 


The spoils tnkeo nt Golkondft amounted 
to nearly seven krores of Rupees in cash 
besides gold and silver plate, jewels and 
jewelled ware The revenue of the con 
quered king lorn was 2 krores noil 87 lakhs 
o! Rupees _ 

fADLSATH SlRKAR 
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S IRWilhamMnrkby obtained a first class 
in Mathematics nt Oxford in 1850, 
travelled largely in southern Europe 
nnd Gfcrmany, formed intimate ncquamtan 
ces among men and women of the front rank 
in Prattae and Germany (where, by the 
way, he noticed two things utterly want 
mg in I'rahce, — sound education and moral 
force of character) helped in editing the 
works of the celebrated jurist Austin and 
was Recorder ot Buckingham till bis 
appointment ns a judge ot the Calcutta 
High Court in I860— an appointment 
winch he held for tw clve years It is selddm 
that men of his calibre attainments and 
distinction come out to India nowadays 
to occupy a seat on the Bcucli and it is no 
wonder that after’his retirement from India 
he attained still greater distinction at home 
as Reader m Indian Law at Oxford and m 
other capacities afad held nu nerous impor 
tint offices This brief sketch of a lie so 
rich and full of varied activities is extremely 
interesting to read but not only js it 
interesting, it is uplifting also and shows 
xti what a cultured Fnglisli gentleman at 
bisbist can be, thus in a way helping to 
explain the secret 61 England s greatness 
and pointing to us Indians the true moral 
of what westing to gain by our associa 
tioo w‘tb EngJand, pot the England of 
‘.“l? of case hardened 

Anglo Indians steeped In prejudices and 

»• Mtxnories ofS r Will am Markbr K C I P 
b a Wife Oxford at the Clarendon Press 1017 60 net 


racial vanity, but England, the home of 
liberty and of liberal culture, of innate 
nobihtv of character, of a passionate sense 
of truth and justice, of great practical 
wisdom, of refined m inners and of devotion 
to the public good —all of which according 
to Ins wife and his friends, formed the 
distinguishing features of Sir Wiltiam 
Markoy s character 

All I ii 1 fe be preserved a dtep sympathy with (he 
coloured race* of the world, refu* ng to ice in the 
colour bar atone io, d it action between them and 
the ft rer race* In later jean one of the boot* that 
much intercitrd b m wn» the 1 fe of Booker Washing 
too nod he always m&mta oed that g Ten equal 
opportuo t es even tbe negro could avp re to an equal 
p • tion wltl tbe wb te man ‘ India wai ever 
paramount In h » tl o ghu be took a great interest 
in the rev ral of a purified form of tbe II ndu religion 
aod rrad with much attention some of Mr Andrew* 
booki on this subject ai well as several ofthe writ ngs 
of Ksb ndranath Tngore the lod an poet and 
thinker 

He advocated that the Hindu should be 
allowed to offer himself as a candidate for 
the theological degree, ns * his work might 
constitute asenous contribution to thought 
and learning In 1910 he attached his 
signature to an ‘Appeal to the Pnblic’ on 
the Indian Press Act, 

“It wav a subject on Which he felt strongly and 
when the Act wav first introduced, wb le we were 
st II in Ind a he had been greatlj opposed to it } 

He tv aa a temperance reformer, and an 
advocate of universal education, bat his 
advocacy was characterised by the ram 
quality of sweet reasonableness 
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We are naturally more concerned with 
Sir William Mackby’s Indian career, and it 
is with thi«5 chapter of the book that we 
s shall now deal. The writer speaks of the 
‘wonderfully sunny days’ she spent with her 
husband in India, of 'the incessant round of 
gaieties the whole winter long, and which 
it was impossible to avoid in Calcutta,’ of 
her servant Luckindar Doss, an onya, than 
whom she had not seen a gentler or more 
well behaved lad, and who never told an 
untruth in his life, and of the visits to the 
sacred places of the Hindus, Budnnath, 
Josheemuth, Mathura, Brmdaban and 
Benares, of the indifference of the official 
world to judicial administration, and of 
many other things. 

“I know that my husband felt both respect and 
esteem for his Indian brother judges, even forming a 
real friendship with some of them " 

The Master of Balhol, in his obituary 
notice, says : 

“He was always fond of insisting on the excellence 
of his native colleagues on the Bench with several of 
them be formed life long friendships " 

. Of Sir Barnes Peacock, the Chief Justice, 
Sir William says : 

“He upholds the dignity of toe court, which is a 
point ol do small importance The Bengal goiernroeDt 
would gladly have put us under its own control, 
and has more than once takeaa step in that direction, 
but Peacock always stands out manfully against any 
such attempt ” 

The modern theory of an entente cordiale 
between the Higher Judiciary and the 
Higher Executive did not evidently find 
favour in those days, and^he would be bold 
whojcould say that justice has gained by 
■v the^ introduction of questions of policy in 
‘judicial administration. “The only place 
where any independent ideas exist is 
Calcutta,” wrote Sir William Markby, and 
his wife adds : 

“Besides the official world there was a large mde 
pendent society in Calcntta, chiefly legal and commer- 
cial. When the change of capital to Delhi was made 
in 1911 many people greatly regretted the loss of the 
public opinion formed by this large and independent 
community, and felt this want would be a great draw- 
back to the new capital Such a wide public opinion, 
entirely outside the official world, naturally cannot 
exist m the restricted and pnrelr official society of a 
hill station, or of a station like Delhi Delightful as 
Simla was in many respects, it was undoubtedly 
very detached from the real life of the people of India, 
and was, in many wajs, more tn the nature of a 
glorified Hamburg or Baden Baden " 

t Sir William Markby deeply sympathised 
with the efforts of his Indian colleagues 
and friends to prepare their countrymen for 


self-government. “It is certain to my 

mind,” wrote he, “that in consequence of 
pledges given we have the choice of two 
things before us— either to employ natives 
much more largely than we do now, or to 
incur the inevitable reproach and odium 
of breaking our promises.” He was strong- 
ly of opinion that the civilian judges were 
“not m the least capable of doing the work 
which the High Court is now called upon 
to do.” In 18GS he expressed his views 
officially as follows : 

'•It is difficult to imagine that anything bnt the 
exigency of circumstances could have given rise to 
what I unhesitatingly assert to be the worst possible 
combination [and which, we may add, is still nourish- 
ing like the green bay tree], namely, the formal ad 
ministration of justice by unprofessional men lean 
quite comprehend, and under certain circumstances 
should absent to, I be doIioos which give rise to the 
every day arguments in favour of common sense and 
practical experience as against thepnes and techni- 
calities, but having once bound down the idmmistra’ 
tion of the law by tLeories and technicalities, how 
is it consistent with reason to appoint as adminis- 
trators of the law persons to whom these theories 
and technicalities must be unintelligible ? . To 
make a good judge tw o qualifications are necessary- 
knowledge and experience * and what I tntirely deny 
is, that any change in the system of promotion [such, 
for example, as that proposed bv the Islington Com- 
mission,] would, under the present system, produce 
men with either sufficient knowledge or sufficient er 
perieoce for the purpose . I think both the native 
and the European Bars would furnish many excellent 
Judges and many more still . . If xt were known 
that these appointments were open to practising 
advocates " 

Regarding Indian lawyers, Sir William 
Markby was of opinion that “the besetting 
sin of natives as lawyers is subtlety, but 
this is only a qualification misapplied, and 
abnormally active. The proper correction 
of this fault is scientific legal education, 
which gives the habit of grasping broad 
and general principles.” 

We shall give another interesting ex- 
tract from the book which nicely hits' off 
the official attitude in regard to public 
movements. "Every thing here,” wrote Sir., 
William Markby in a letter to a friend 
dated October 14, 1866, “is dreadfully, 
official, or ‘demi-official,' to use the com- 
mon expression. 

Not a rupee is given to a school, or a few bricks 
sent to mend n hole in the road without a loog- 
n mded correspondence All this is very absurd, hut 
here, where everybody belongs to the Government, 
of course no one ridicules it .They are also appa- 
rently very jealous of peop'e helping themselves The 
other day l was sitting with a Civilian Judge when 
a memorial was brought in for signature, calling upon 
the Sheriff nf Calcutta to convene a public meeting 
with the view of obtaining subscriptions to meet 
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the dittrcii occasioned by llie famine [In Onsfn] 
To my astonishment he wai quite uneasy about 
signing it asViOR me it Idul not think the Govern 
ment of Rengal would think it a »lur npon them 
I hardly realised nt first what he meant nnd said 
I did not know nnd certainly did not core Oat no 
doubt there wa» n c'enr d alike of the movement on 
the part of the (,overnmeat nnd n constant 
expression of op mon by the revenue officer# that it 
waj * unnece**ary that Government had provided 
ample fund* thtt the report# were eeaggernted nnd 
*o forth Now also we know that account# were 
*eot to England which checked the attempt to get up 
»nb»criptionj there Cnn you conceive anyth ng 
more ridiculoui The whole that the Government 
and the public comb ne I can do is a mere trill com 
pared with the evils they #eek to alleviate Thou# 
and# upon thousands are dying and have d ed 
of atarvation and thousand# more are dying and 
will d e of disease Whole villages nre depopulated— 
those who can crawl down to Calcutta are taken 
care of bat vast number* perish on the toad and 
the aged and infirm d e at home „ 

Sir William Markby made a tour round 
the world in 1898, Yisiting Japan and 
meeting all the prominent people there 
For many years he spent tfie winters in 
Italy He was made an honorary D C L 
by the Oxford University In 1892 lie was 
appointed President of a Judicial Commis 
ston to enquire into the conduct of the 
Chief Justice of Trinidad, Sir Frederick 
Pollock and Sir Harry Wilson being the 
other members of the Commission He 
presided on several occasions at important 
trade disputes, at the request of the Board 
of Trade He was one ot the pillars of the 
Ruskin College and the Workers Educa 
tiorral Association Hisbooh on the Ele 
ments of Law’ covered mnch new ground 
and has been widely used as a text book 
One cannot help b-ing struck by the v ast 
difference which separates a man of tins 
type from the ordinary run ofcmlians who 
rule ouv destiuies The wide culture and 
broad outlook, the knowledge of men and 
affairs possessed by such men can hardly 
be claimed by members of the Civil Service, 
whose boast is that they know the worst 
side of Indian character best and can detect 
its trickeries at a glance But in acquiring 
this knowledge the civilian does not im 


proic either intellectually or morally, anil 
it is certainly not by such dubious know 
ledge that a great Empire can be governed 
India can only be raled, with the greatest 
benefit to herself as well as to h-r rulers 
by men of the type of Sir William Markby, 
who take their stand on what is best if 
human nature, and do not look ou the 
world from the contemptible standpoint o' 
the police detective Tor such men then 
n still great need in India, and it is a 
genuine grievance of her public men that 
India does not profit by their wisdom and 
experience after they retire from service, 
comparatively early in life, under the 
favourable pension rule* enjoyed by Euro 
peans in India But for the second and 
even-the third rate men who compose the 
majority of India’s foreign rulers, she has 
absolutely no need, for the country has 
nothing to learn from them, and can 
provide better substitutes from among its 
own children Even among High Court 
Judges imported from hngland, men of Sir 
William Markby’s stamp are not plentiful 
ns blackberries now a-days While the 
whole civilised world is progressing at 
express speed some of the reforms m judi- 
cial administration c g , the replacement 
of civilian judges by trained lawyers, 
which Sir William advocatid so warmly 
nearly fifty years ago, are yet in the womb 
of futurity, and quite recently thev were 
considered and i ejected by the Islington 
Commission , while at the same time no 
people in the world are so constantly 
lectured on the undesirability of 'catastro- 
phic changes and the mad visibility of 'cry- 
ing for the moon' as the much suffering, 
patient millions of this unhappy land, the 
mildest people on earth, and the easiest, 
according to competent authorities, to 
govern, if only their governors are 
endowed with a fair degree of human 
sympathy and honesty ot purpose and 
regard for the people’s welfare 

Z 
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WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 

Bv'pRAJiit How’el Eva vs, author of "Five Ybvrs,” "The Cisesiy Girl,” &c. 

(Au. Rioters Resexied ] 


[Oar readers are informed that all characters in 
\h\s story art portly imaginary, and if the name 
of any bring person happens to be mentioned no 
personal reflection u intended ] 

CHAPTER XIX. 

* Old Friends. 

T HEY all laughed, and Guardene, to 
their surprise, looked rather embar- 
rassed and turned a little pink and 
appeared to find his words with difficulty. 
"Well, you know, Harry, old man, I 
. think it’s quite possible that I might be of 
some little bit of use to you, you krtow. 
The old place in the North is going to be 
done up, a lot of money is going to be 
spent on It, and the estate is going to be 
put in order, and I shall want somebody 
to look after it, you know, somebody I can 
trust, for when I get married I shall spend 
a good deal of my time there, I expect.” 
"When you get married, Jack?” 

# Harry sat bolt upright and looked at 
him, and Gladys, with a woman’s true 
enthusiasm in love matters, exclaimed 
eagerly: 1 

"Oh, I’m so glad Lord Guardene* I do 
hope she is nice ! Who is she ’ f 

. But, to be absolutely honest, there 
/ft was at the same time at the back of 
Gladys’s mind just a little piqued feeling 
that he should have changed bis mind 
^owaVJv .£?'■ -iq* .!/&&" J&ad 
^ sworn that he could never marry anybody 
bnt her. J 

"1 — I — I’ve brought her here with me.” 
Lord Guardene seemed a little more reliev- 
ed now that his confession was out. 
"She’s up at the Hotel Lyonnais with 
Lady Dalmayer, who’s chaperoning her. 

I say, Mrs. Raymes,' you’ll like "her 
awfully, 1 know. She’s American, Cissy 
Layton her name is, and she’s the only 
daughter of old Rufus Layton who died 
■k some few' years ago. 1 thought she was 
' \ quite poor when I met her first over here 
in England. She was staying with a 
friend at a little'cheap boarding-house in 
Bloomsbury, and *1 happened to interfere 


in some bother the two of them had witb- 
an insolent cab driver, and I — well, I saw, 
them again, and when she went back to 
America I bolted after her. Yes, I’d 
simply gone head over heels in it. And 
when I got over 1 found to ray disgust, 
that she had millions, yes, jast millions 
of dollars. She had been doing London' 
and Europe on the cheap, just the same- 
ns her friend, because she didn’t want to' 
swank her money and make her friends 
feel uncoralortable. That’s the sort of 
girl she is She’s an orphan, ahd when I* 
wanted to back out of it after I had found 
out she had all this oof, she simply told' 
me that if I didn’t keep to my w’ord she’d' 
have me up for breach of promise. She 
never told me about the money till after 
I’d proposed to her. And so— -well, there 
it is. I want you to like her, Mrs. 
Kayraes, and I’m sure you will/ you and 
Harry too She’s heard all about you. 
And, besides, she’s dying to meet the 
authoress of ‘A Strange Case.’ ” - 

"Oh, I shall love to meet' her, Lord 
Guardene. But why so much about ‘A 
Strange Case’-* It’s just a little one-act’ 
play, that’s all, nothing to make a fuss 
about.” i 

"Good _ gracious! And everybody in 
London is talking about it I There’s 
modesty!” 

‘U’iVy, icvtfoay- was _ excrfCQ J * aribtrt’ if’ 
when I left London,” said Gladys. "It 
was jnst a fair success, that was all. 
But still, never mind talking about 'me 
so much. Just go straight back to Your 
hotel and bring Miss Layton and her 
chaperone back here to lunch.” 1 ' 1 

"Right ho! I was hoping you’d ‘Say 1 
that. Lady Dalmayer’s very' anxious to 
see you, Harry. She says she’s 'some 
important news for you. And she’s anxi- 
ous to meet your wife, too. Good gracious 
me, Mrs. Raymes, you ought to makes' 
play out of this! Now, I shan’t be a tick, 

I guess I shall find them down on the sea 
front. Ain’t I getting American ? That’s 
Cissy’s fault.” 1 
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"He's soon forgotten you, Mm All* 
chief," Bait] Harry, laughing mid point 
inR a finger nt Ins wife w hen Guardene hnd 
gone 

"Oh, yes, you’re all alike, you men! I 
wonder you didn't forget me, Harry." 

"I couldn’t, you wouldn't let me You 
rnn after me too much " 

"Pig’ Hut who b this Lady Dalmayer, 
Miss Layton’s chaperone, Ilarry? ' 

"Oh, a sort of distant connection of 
Jack’s Anyway, they've been great pals 
for years ever since they were kids, in 
fact I knew her, too in the old days ' 

It wob now Harry u turn to look n 
little uncomfortable. He hnd neycr told 
Gladys— how could he?— how this woman 
had practically proposed to him had 
practically offered herself to him in 
marriage It was the sort of thing a man 
couldn’t talk about to any one An d 
somehow Harry wished that she weren't 
coming, he was sure that they would 
both feel uncomfortable But itill if Fate, 
that strange arbiter, had ordained it so, 
no it must be That was the sole consola 
tion he could offer himself 

\ery shortly Lord Guardene returned, 
bringing with him lus fiancee, a pretty 
little girl, petite, but evidently with a will 
of her own, with a most charming 
American accent and quaint expressions, 
and evidently wildly in love with Jack, 
but nt the same time treating him with a 
firm hand, and exercising the sternest 
discipline over bun 

•‘Yes, Mrs Kaymes," she said in her 
funny little way, ‘ he s big and he’s good, 
or else there'll be trouble m our little 
family Isn t that so, Jack ? 

•'I guess that is so ” answered Lord 
Guardene, with an attempt at an imita 
tion of an American accent ‘ Ain't she 
great, Mrs Kaymes ? ’ 

While the two were poking fun at each 
other, and Gladys was listening with 
zonch amusement, Lady Daimajcr was 
talking to Harry in a quiet corn»r of the 
room to themselves 

She was still good looking, was Lady 
Dalmayer, but somehow her eyes and her 
voice seemed softer, the rather hard and 
cynical forms of expression in her speech 
had gone, she was, ns Harry put it to 
himself i more womanly He felt more 
than embarrassed as she and he shook 
hands, but she met the situation well 
"Jack’s told me something of what 


you’ve been through, Mr Raynicf, *** 
said There was just a little touch of 
colour in her checks "I need not say noa 
eorry I nm, more than sorry. But you 
are married now and happy ’ Ah, J e * 
that’s right I’m glad you have such a 
nice little girl fur a wife. I must pee more 
of her She seems bo charming, and she * 
so pretty, and already so famous too 1 
Iler kindly spoken words put. Harry at 
bis ease , the strain w as oi cr 

“She won't allow at all that she’s fam- 
ous Lady Dalmayer She can’t under 
stand any fuss being made about her 
little pray ’’ „ „ , . 

• On, but it’s made her fame really I i 
hardly read any notices of it in the papers - 
at nil, hut I heard everybody talking 
about it, and everybody is just clamour 
mg to go and see it It’s just one of those 
curious instances where the public finds 
nut a good thing for itsclfwithout being 
told about it in the papers But, Mr_ - 
Kaymes, there’s something really impor- 
tant I want to speak to you about Lord 
Guardene told you that I had news for 
you 1 think?" 

Harry nodded 

"Well, it’s about your father, your 
father and mother Dyou know you 
nearly broke his heart w hen you walked 
out of the hotel that night? Hed give 
worlds to have you back with him, you 
know And your poor mother, it’s upset 
her terribly, terribly 1 think she s always 
liked me, and she told me everything why 
it happened, and how it happened, and, 
Mr Kaymes— I may say so now, mayn't ^ 
I? — l know that your father wanted you 
to make love to me, to marry me for the 
sake of my money and my position, or— 
well, there was another, your present wife, 
her money, her position Your mother 
told me, told me everything and— u eh, I v 
think when I heard it l felt that something 
more than respect was due to you, honour 
mas <?oe ’ 

"It was the honour due to two women 
as well as myself, Lady Dalmayer," said 
Harry gently "My lather was ambitious 
tor me, I know, his money was not as 
much as he had thought it was , he want 
ed to see me get on in the world, and he 
thought that all that w as needed for that 
was money, money I’m sorry, for I was 
fond of the dad And poor, dear ol 
mother, I know how she would feel ititoo 
But I could o' t, I couldn’t go back, and I 
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wouldn’t ask him ior a penny. And then 
there was the way he treated Gladys, my 
wife. He threatened her, threatened her 
with an action if she wbuld'nt many me; 
he went to see her and told her so: ’Oh, 
Lady Dalmayer, I felt shamed to my very 
soul when he told me what he had done. 
And she— d’you know she walked out of her 
house, left everything, every penny, even 
her clothes were refused her, and he— oh, 
the shame is his now!— took possession of 
the house. He took her at her foolish, 
simple, noble word, and took what she 
oflercd to giv£ up, house, money, every- 
thing. Yes, he refused to allow her even 
her own personal belongings; the door 
was slammed in her face; he had taken 
possession of the house and everything. 
Can you wonder then that I am bitter 
against my father? Can yon wonder 
that though I was fond of him once I 
could almost feel it in mv heart to hate 
him now? If von only knew, Lady 
Dalmayer, what* my wife went through 
before I met her again! She had been 
practically starving. And after we were 
married we nearly starved, and that— 
that was through my father. No, -no'Lady 
Dalmayer ! I think it’s very kind of you 
to tell me about my mother I’ll see her, 
oh, I would love to sec her— but my father 
—no.” • ’ 1 - - i 

’ "Mr. Raymes,”- said Lady Dalmayer 
very, very \ softly, j "d’you ' know many 
things have happened since we ‘last met 1 . 
Something bas happened to me here.” 
She just pressed her hand to her heart'. 

, *'J think I’m a little different from ’what 
II was; I look at life differently. Some- 
how I’ve got to think) that I ‘would like 
to see everyone happy. Of coarse that f s 
\mpossftJie in *Cms wot\Ci , Vat bne can do 
a little towards it perhaps, and I think 
■ it was more than chance that brought 
your mother and me together. 'waS 
determined to try and do i somethings* so I 
saw your father. Yes, I told him that 
your mother had told me all ; I told him 
too that 1 knew where yon were. Miss 
Layton has! been. staying with me 6inee 
she came from) America, and Lord Guar- 
dene had of i course told me about your 
wife,_ I told your father that ‘you were 
^married, J told/him to whom* 'you 'were 
^ married— Lord Guardene had>?oi’ codrse 1 
" told me — and the old man broke idOWn' 
and cried like a child.) And 'then 1 he ' fold 
me something that made me think > a little 1 


differently of him, that, perhaps, may make 
you think a little differently ot him. He 
said that when you had' gone, when he 
realised that yon had really left him, the 
blow was terrible.' He waited days ior 
you to come back.bnt you never came, and 
then that mysterious something ’which 
touches us all at some time in our life, I 
believe, told him that he was wrong, 
w rong. He acknowledged it to me himself.” 

*‘Ah, I’m glad of that!” said Harry. 
“I’m glad that he had the courage to no 
that.” - ’ 

"Yes, but there's more than that. He 
tried in some way to make up. He went 
to the lawyers and told them that 'he 
would nnder no circumstances accept the 
letter of resignation of everything written 
by your wife ; she was to have everything 
just the same ns before; he wouldn’t take 
one step to deprive her of a farthing.” ‘ 
“He said that, did he? Ah, the gofr’nor’s 
all right at bottom after all then! . I’m 
glad he did that. Bbt my wife, Gladys, 
she was turned away when she went to 
the door’” »»*»« )j«l 

"That was a mistake on 'the part ot 
the stupid old caretaker. Your lather's 
lawyers, of course, communicated with, 
the solicitor to her estate, 'only to find 
that' lie was -dead. What then was to 
become of the- house in Kirtoni Square? 
Your wife didn’t return, 'and y'onr father 
then suggested 'to the lawyers' that he 
should act in her iaterests and lOoki after' 
the house for her, for she would -be sure 
to return some- time." i " 1 f 'Si' ->n 
- "He did that? >The‘ gov’nor did -ithat? 1 
That was good of him, that was kind !”t f e 
"It was ho'usc keeping bn ’all' the 
staff, So they _ Were< discharged r ivith’ 
atup\e compensa.’uou, anb your father 
took the old butler Blayre into his 
service. Everything * ip ,the house is 
left there just as it ,was. , Ypur father 
even _ had old Mr. Tremayne's will 
examined, and he* is seeing tbat | the money 
is all being ’carefully guarded against the 
return of your wife. That’s ''what’yonr 
father has done ' • Everything waits for her 
to step into again just the same J Ss she left 
it. ’Daj’, after day he expected* news,' “ext 
pected to hear that she’ had -returned. ‘He 1 
set agents to work to inquire 1 fdr'her and 
for’you, still hoping against 1 hope" For hews 
ofhisbby.” ' > > i. su ; *-• 1 t , j 

“I'm sorry, sorry, that I’ve thought £6 
badly’ of him. But it was like the real dad 
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to do that That was kind, that was good 

° ! "Ah. I’m glad you can sneak like that I 
I thought you’d understand And to think 
ot that silly old woman turning the heiress 
Away ”1 Lady Dalmayer laughed a little 
“She thought she was doing her duty 
nobly. L expect. But there, all s well that 
ends well Will you come with us niter 
lunch and see your father and mother ’ 

/ “See ray father and mother ? Are they 
here in Birreule ?” , 

« Yes, they re here Directly I knew 
\%herc you were and that I should be Seeing 
you, I >w rote and told them, and he and 
your mother came here together and 
they're just longing to see you And there s 
no quest ion ot money now V our father is 
very, very rich, richer than he e\ er thought 
jt possible he could be White he was 
desperate at the loss of you and half mad 
with grief nnd anxiety— so he told me— he 
risked everything everything he had in one 
wild speculation, and strangely enough it 
came out well, and he has sufficient money 
for everything, money as he told me. Tor 
m v bov ’ There now, l ve told you what I 
promised him I would tell yon, and it s 
going to be a case of bygones being by 
gones between you and him. isn t it? > 
,, ‘Yes, of coarse 1 ’ said Harry ' And I 
can’t thank yod enough. Lady D<riouiyer. 
for the kindness you've shown me, and the 
kindness which l know you have shown to 
him and to my mother Thank you very, 

’“Bftald out bis hand, Lsdv Dxlmayer 
took it.they looked into each Other s faces, 
and somehow Harry read ut bers that the 
soul of her had changed, and that in her 
SSrt now there was true and sweet happi- 
ness i 


CHAPTER XX ( 

t 1 Mother avd DalgIiter 
“‘“Now. mind you don’t upset us, Jack,’ 
etied Cissy Layton, as they aJla.W tar 

“t'tta'ten'yyoadsw if the world if Jack gats 
ip to IS hotel withont a mess ofseyen 
different kind. WJ»» fc ' ‘ P™ 

everyone's got ,to si, on and hold tight, 
knt^othhand^, - a - jonUa 
then, ana sO spare the company any ago- 
tused fears ? V [j , . i.’ *- l 

L i , ‘We\l,Imay not be big, but I guess l m 


safe, and n child could dove thii, little 
engine— nn\ one could, except J® C K _ 
Cissy , ns she took her scat at the dm mg 

Wh , f t d wns only a run of a few minutes to 
the hotel just outside the town where 
Guard cue’s party, including old Mr ana 
Mrs Raymefl, were staying About bau 

way the road, w hich as as for the most part 
a white, narrow ribbon in the landscape, 
turned sharply to the left, and Miss iCb T 
Layton, despite her confidence, c nmpleteiy 
lost her nerve when she turned t 1 ”* 
at rather a sharp speea and a ”?‘ h L 

car approaching her on the wrong 
the road She shrieked nt the top of ber 

riant, into the roadway none too gently 
Butin n second or t«o they wereallon 
their feet ngmn, ttith the exception of 
Gladys, schS lay there motionless nnd 
white on the bank 

“She a killed »” cned Harry 
He rushed towards her, but Lady Dal 
mayer Was before him and knelt by the 
prostrate gul s side . T ,1 

•So, bo, she 8 not dead, and I .don’t 
think she’s! very seriously injured, but 1 
cartlt tell that yet ’ she said. “Get her 
into the car Now do exactly as I tell you 
I know ambulance "First Aid Above all, 
don’t lose your heads Gently now l 
That’s better 11 1 

Jt was a sad and Bnbdued party that 
drove slowly up m the car to the Hotel 
Lyonnais But lust as they pulled lip r 
Harry who had been leaning anxiously 
over Gladys, saw that her eyelids flickered 
just for an instant, opened, then shut 
again, and there was just a touch of 
colour coming to Ler checks 

‘ It’s all right, it’s all nght," said Lady 
Dalmayer ‘She’s coming round Ton 
shall carry her up to mj room She must 
he down There is your father " 
j ‘ Hallo, [father' 1 said Harry, m the 
usual reserved British fashion, as, half 
carrying, half supportingG!ady«,he passed 
the old man on the steps of the hotel 


w* man on the steps of the hotel 
Hallo, Harry *” was the reply ‘Been 
an accident ? ’ t « i ‘ * 

* ies a bit Do you feel very. Very bad" 
darling’ Yaure not Very much hurt, are 
you? Tell me!” , 1 ' 

i Gladys, still weak and white, 
trying, to smile a little as shei moved 
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slowly up the stairs, supported by Harry’s 
strong arm. It was the force of the fall 
('which had almost stunned her for a second 
'or ‘two; she felt bruised and sore, but it 
was all worth while, for was not Harry’s 
arm round her? 

• “Thank God, she's all right,” said Lady 
Dalmayer at the door of her bedroom. 
Now I'll just make sure that there arc no 
bones broken— you can never tell, people 
can walk about with broken ribs and not 
know it— so you run down and talk to 
your father. Oh, I’ll look after her all 
right, she’ll lie quite safe with me?” 
i» “Now, my dear,” said Lady Dalmayer 
to Gladys when "Harry had gone, “just 
let me examine you.” 

And with deft, practised fingers Lady 
Dalmayer ascertained that there were no 
bones broken. 

“But to be quite safe we'll send for the 
2 doctor,” she said. “And now you must 
just slip into this dressing-gown and lie 
quietly on the couch for a bit. -Your 
nerves at any rate arc upset. Good 
Heavens! child, tell me, where did you 
get that from, that chain 7” 

1 For ns Gladys unbuttoned the neck of 
her' blouse there was brought to view a 
very thin little gold chain which she wore 
round her neck. Lady Dalmayer looked ntit 
with wide open, staring eyes, her face 
white. * ■ i i' I 

•“This ? This chain ? Oh, it’s the only 
memento of my dear old uncle I have left 
now. I nearly pawned it or sold it once or 
twice, but somehow I— I managed to keep 
it. I’ve worn it— oh, for I don’t know how 
many years. MJr uncle gave it to ‘me when 
I was about twelve, I think. But what’s 
the matter, 1 Lady Dalmayer ? It’s you who 
look ill >'bow. 'You’re* going to faint, I 
believe.” f • J » 


• 1 “Oh, ,l no J I’m v not going to faint. Nowj 
you mustn't excite yourself, but do just as 
I tell you and lie down.” 

Lady, Dalmayer jiad by now recovered 
her self-possession ; her momentary fit of 
excitement had passed away. She settled 
Gladys on the sofa, pulled down the blinds, 
and then went downstairs to tell Harry 
that his wife had escaped injury of any 
.kind. _ r , 

V She found that .Harry had not moved 
-rom the foot of the stairs, where he was 
anxiously waiting for news.' And with 
him was his. father. > , < 
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“All right ! She’s all right,” nodded 
Lady Dalmayer. 

And Harry looked liis thanks at her. 

“That’s all right,” he said. “Have you 
got a cigar about you. Gor'd or ? I’ve left 
mine at home." 

“Yes, my boy, Just come and smoke it 
on the vcrnndnb. I’m glad your wife’s all 
right.” 

The two men went outside the hotel 
and lighted their cigars. Then old Mr. 
Raymes looked at his son and put out his 
hand. 

“Harry, boy," he said, and there was a 
quaver in the old voice, "I’m sorry about 
—well, you know ! But it’s all right now, 
isn’t it, ch ?” 

And bis eager, pleading expression as 
he looked into his son’s eyes as if waiting 
for the verdict, was almost painful to 
Harry, who felt a little pang at his heart 
that he should have been so hasty, that he 
should have misjudged his father. ‘ 

“It’s all right, Gov’nor. It was pretty 
rotten of me to walk out like that, but I 
think you’ve been a brick.” 

“Do you, my boy, do you really 7 Well, 
all right then, we won’t say any more. But 
now yon most go to your mother. She’s 
up in the sitting-room. She’s only just 
bad one hug of you, and I think she wants 
a few dozen. And, I say, Harry, it’s all 
right now about monev, you know.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Gov’nor, that’s 
all right 1” i , i 

So the reconciliation was effected in the 
true British manner— that’s all right, 
that’s all right. , 

“Uh, yes, she’s quite well,” said the 
doctor later on to Lady Dalmayer in the 
hall, a nice, polite, bearded Frenchman be 
was. “After a cup of tea she can get up 
and go downstairs. I don’t expect the fall 
will leave any ill effects.” 

Lady Dalmayer herself took the tea up- 
stairs to Gladys, who was now sitting m 
a low lounge chair looking- out of the 
window at the beautiful, shimmering sea. 
Lady Dalmayer drew up a chair and sat 
close to her, taking her hand. 

“My dears® she said, “I don’t know 
how to start, how to tell you what I must 
tell you. It’s this,” she pUt ‘lip "her hand 
and fingered the chain on Gladys’s neck, 
“this chain which once — which once 
belonged to me.” \ 

“To you, 'Lady Dalmayer, to you ?” 

“Yes, to me. I should know it again any- 
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where And why shou1dn tl y Bo\ could to liavfc a chanc. U wfis really for y pi 
1 ever forget it, lor it w as the only thing *akv ve «1«1 vt But it changed my very » 
ofauy \alue that I had to gi\c myhafcj, soul , from tint day 1 grew l!?ra,jOUo '• 
tnv little c»-l, tmj daughter, when— when afterwards whep 1 wept .abroad to America 
she tvnstalcu/iommc Oh nmchild, roi md m\ husband began to ran*? monev , 
child, don t v ou understand > \ou can t ? money— ah, how soon u c got rich iVith the 
Of course not’ 01 course j ou can t ' But mduc) for which \\p bad sold our child l 
1' Ladd Balmai er bail i>v now taken grew hauler than c\cr Then when >ic 
Oladjb «\ her arms and was clutching her uuue to England retired, rich, there tamo 
to het, her face u as wort mg, tbcrc>wcre the- title Uli yes, y out father’s money 
tears in her \oice ‘ I— I’m y Our mother, bought luro that tbo ’ And we had eiery- 
and you're my ) ttle child, my littlfc girl ’ thing, everything we ,wantc& except— 


except our child, ’ 

• But the little gold chain ? And Uncle* 
the kind old man 1 called Uncle ? I can’t , 
understand his making such a bargain 
with you It seems so hard, so cruel. 1 
can’t understand it " % j i 

Gladys was now looking wondermgly 
at this noman who claimed her as her 
child 


• The chain ? Oh, that was the only i 
thing of any \ahie l had left. It wasjuqp' 


• \ou, Lady Dalmayer, you mv-roy 
mother, ray mother 1 But 1 filwavs thought 
that she was dead > 

Gladys moved a little aw ay from Lady 
Dalmayer's embrace She w as lnghtcned 
it was all so sudden, so strange Ladi 
Dalmayer felt the raoi cment and took her 

arms a may *» 

“Ah, yes, of course you can’t take to 
me os a mother all at once 1 ’ she said 

“But you are, you are my little daughter ,.„ 0 

We were poor, so poor, rny husband and I, my one poor little tearful consolation, ypat 
that we could nt even aflord to keep you , perhaps one day ray child would wear 
we d no food , wc d barely a roof to cover something that had belonged to me, some- 
us ” thing I had given her— tnat something I 

f’Oh ’ oh 1 ’ This time Gladys crept a had once worn should be touching her. I 
- little clcrer. She had known what it was gave it to the old gentleman— he wasn’t so 
to he poor , pity stirred within her “Oh, v« y old then— and asked him, to give it to 
I oi so sorry 1 you when you were old enough to wear it 

“And we had to lose you,* went on Without lostngit He said he would give 
Lady Dalmayer \Ye had to let you go it to you, but uc wouldn’t tell you who it 
so that you could live so that you could had come from, who it had belonged to, 
haie proper care, proper food, and a home f Qt he and his wife wanted you all for 
Wc answered an adicrusement which themsehes ” , r 

stated that a well to-do childless couple • That seems bxrd-it Wing ^selfish,” 
wished to adopt a little girl Theadicr Putin Gladys t . t 

utl "All. but I can understand 4t. Love .9 
3 «l&sh sometimes, especially loie which is 
them then and there Tiie hundred pounds childless They had no Children, these 

rJ; sawas 
s^istfeisASsss' 


a child w ho w ould love'’ just themselves v °u y 00 f 

alone, they didn’t want her to be always )___ had been empty for, 8 ® 

fretting -after her mother She would be h °J$L i n r^A 7 h « lt * 

■ - * -• again to Gladys, and this time she did not 

tefusc the embrace ! 

, our lime tine, our on or, go out *, , Sc 5’ s £ c> > our e T ea are like mine 1“ w cm, 
w lint che could w c have done ? You “» t -fdv Dalmayer “And your hands and, 
■would have grown up poor Y\e were J;“ scs [ And* look, just vinderneiuh you. 


loved and well taken care of and w ould i 
time be rich 1 And So we took the mont , 
„ nml let our little one, our babv, go But 


ft 

'-ii 1 


almost in the gutter , and wc wanted y 


hair at the back here is the little brown 
mark that I used to kiss Ah,’ yes, my 
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daughter wliQ was lost has come back to 
me D you think you 11 ever Lc able to 
^look upon me really as y our mother 
' Gladys s answer was \ cry, very low as 
this time she put her arms round Lady 
Dalmayer’s neck 

"Yes, I w ill try, and I tliml I shall sue 
Creed —in other 1 2 3 

“Mother I She called me mother’ said 
Lady 1‘almayer, looking up md speaking 
as if to herself ‘God has let me look into 
heaven ’ * 

* * * * 

The hostel called after old Clay me*’ was 
to be opened on the morrow The visitors 
muted to the private ucw lmdj list left 
and Gladys stood w itli her husband in the 
large entrance hall 

They were the last two in the building 
Outside waited for them lord Gnardene 
with hid wife also Lady Dalmayer old 
Mr and Mrs Ray mes, and Meg and Ted, 
Ted now on tlu. verge of being admitted to 
partnership in the flourishing Covent 
Garden business 

“You ought to he a proud and happy 
woman tonight Gladys said Harry 


'A furious authoress, commissions from 
everywhere for plays, rich and, I hope 
happy, darling 

Happy ! Yes, that is the best of all " 
said Gladys softly 4 Do you know Harry, 
why 1 asked you to stop behind ? 

Harry shook his head 
Y oti remember, dear heart,’ she. 
pointed to the spot on which they were 
standing just about here was where old 
Mr Clavmer s shop used to be and it was 
just about here that I stood that day 
when we met again after our first meetiug 
I just w anted to remind you of that so 
that in our happiness now we should not 
forget the days w hen we went hungry and 
life seemed almost a burden 

4 1 needed no reminding sweetheart , it 
is always in iny memory And I think that 
after all you are right Fame and riches 
arc worth having but without the happi. 
hess of love life w ould indeed be empty 
And their kiss was one of reverence, 
almost ns if in thanksgiving for the happi 
hess that love had brought them 
[Tiil Etd] 


THE 'ROYAI, PRIEST 


Bv NYrcnpra Nath Lv\v,_m v.ul, Trcmcuanu Rovciiand bcitoLAU 


{Coxfinurd ) 


X\. 


\ king uvd Only o'tt. put of ita vr vusn 

The ptnohifis m the Rtg Vtdi are Vastsli 
tha, Visv5mitra already ment oned, kavasha 
of king Kuru^ravana * and, according to 
Yaska, DevSpi of SSntanu for the nonce * 
A kng had only one purohtta at a time 3 In 

1 KV„ x 33 Gekfner Ved scl e ^tud en 3 150, 

*54 

2 See abo e 

3 Geldner, cp c t 144 lb nks that several 
purob tan were posable. 71 e grounds S' w» arc 001 
sound The example of Asam&ti and tl e Caup&yanas 
c ted by h 11 cannoi be teltdc as to tie number of 

pr esis (Oldenburg Rel gion des \<da » S * 3 
wh le the simul aneous p roh tasb p of Vsvsmtra 


fater Vetlic literature we meet ith many 
hamea of royal priests 


Tile 5 aUE puroft ta FQR MORE 
THAN ONE KING 

A single Brahmuna could have acted as 
p ifcst for more than otle king simultaneously 
Deva bhSga Srautarsba appears as the do 
mestic priest ’ of both the Kurus and tl e 
Srinjajas,* while Jala Jatuktrnja for the 
three kings of Kasi kosala and VideTia * 
Such simultaneous putohtfosfnp could net but 


ki d Vas shtha s not probable fHopL ns JAOS xv 
'• 8 o ff) £1 cryii-here else puroh ta s ment oned n 
the s ogul r a dasilerc »as one Brahman* prest 
Ht the sacrifice tl e p roh ta as one Only (‘'eeVI 
UilM) 

1 Sutapatla Ullai a II 44 , 
bank! aya a Srauti Sulu a 19 5 6 
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be very rare, depending as it did to a great 
extent upon amity among the kings supplied 
with the priestly ministration 

rurahtMt or nee, wntTiitR hereditary. 

It cannot be ascertained with certainty 
whether the office of the purohtta was heredi- 
tary in a particular family. It is clear, how- 
ever, from the relations of 111 z purohtta with 
king Kunuravana and Ids son Upamasravas 
that the priest of Ills father was kept on I*)' 
the son * In course of time, the priest’s con- 
nexion with the soierelgn appears to have 
assumed permanency and probably became 
hereditary.* 

Drihrn l/l U PRECLUDED IRJM KlSuSllir 

The BrAhif tanas as a class became ineli- 
gible to kingship from very early time- • It 
was from the time of Malilpadma N» wj t 
that disregard of the bar is traditionally re, 
cognired as commencing 4 
Tint preclusion is DirrenesTiAjiTiRrMTUfc 

The preclusion ol Br&hmanat from royal- 
ty has been differently interpreted. James 
Mill remarks, for instance, that ''appears 
somewhat remarkable that the Brlhmanas 
who usurped among their countrymen so 
much distinction and authority did not invest 
themselves with the splendour of royalty It 
very often happens that some accidental 
circumstances, of which little account was 
taken at the tune, and winch after a lapse of 
ages it is impossible to trace, gave occasion 
to certain peculiarities winch we remark t» 
the affairs and characters of nations. It is 
by no means unnatural to suppose, that to a 
people, over whom the love of repose exerts 
the greatest sway, and m whose character 
aversion to danger forms a principal more 
dient, the toils and perils of the sword ap- 
peared to surpass the advantages with winch 
,t was attended j and that the Bnbmw 
transferred to the hands of others, what was 

*- RV,.x .33 

a Oldenberg, Religion del Veda, we 
the permanency of the relation between the 
his priest with that of husband and .k 8 * Dd 

lh« rituals in the Aitareya Biahmana, viu H bo,v “ ,n 

3 TbeSltaoda Purana (Nagaraku ’ . , . 

slfc. 9 to. mentions Parasutim* gift rf?’ th 
lands to the Brihmanas who became ml- c ° nt I u «ed 
by but this statement appears neiih,° narcb5 ,!)ere 
of the Putinas nor m the epics U ’ er m 3n Y other 

4-W W. Pmi0US Chapl " 'We Education of 


lints a source of too much labour, as well as 
danger, to be retaine 1 in th<*ir own."* Sir 
W. \V. Hunter is o! opinion that ‘‘from very 
ancient times, the leaders of the Br&hmant 
caste rceognirc-J that if they were to exercise 
spiritual supremacy, they must renounce 
earthly p>mp. In arrogating the priestly 
function, they gave up all claim to the royal 
office. 1 hey were divinely appointed to be 
the guides of nations and the councillors of 
kings, but they could not be kings them- 
selves"* 

It is very difficult, if at all poisible, at this 
distance of time to ascertain how far the 
exclusion of tlrihmanax from royal office 
was ol their own choosing and Low far It was 
the result of competing circumstances. It is 
better to be silent Ilian to read into the 
phenomenon any motives uhtch svculd be 
. either unjust or erroneous. 

tnr rrsioo am, u,*** 1 
w S' ‘"’I’,” 111 ’" of 11,5 1*”!"°" occupied 

hfltmdfii l ’V'“ 11 Imperdttvc thlt 

** Kl “l«! for hi) marked rjualdie) 
both natural and acquired. 

Qualifications 

ofl S { “ f || ht Sanskrit works furnish lists 
emiraUv f** thc "J 0rc deU,lcd of which ' 
E^li r y 'bat he should be of 

S5 10 f *" ,, y» Gentlemanly, self controlled, and 
religious, ^ versed m Trayt (three Vedas 
&C.) six Angas, 4 polity, mantras and rituals / 
including til s iaitiia (propitiating ), /,«)/, nitj 

fcS?. »r«l «,»* «ll,r 

Sets . s- -airs iSssr^s - 

^te To these are added by some of the 

vol 1, pp^igj, I^ 1 * IIl,IOry of British India (i8so) ^ 
P 136 ^ Hunter a Indian Empire (3rd e<D, 

the chapter fte wSS?f tttsttte f0 °* C ° ,e 

pronunciation^ re]*.**^ , pro P* r articulation and 
°f difficult vX grammar, explanation 

(Momer tV.lha^j- D| ^j dj * P rol »dy, and astrology 

BV. S |, ManuV ch * ,k * 7* 771 Kaoulijra. 

A»™ Purina P i 11 : &£■“. ’ t, 

cl * ***. slk! 1- v. . Garoda- Parana, _ . 

^ufera .\ltisira ch ^‘"““dakljn, barga 4, ilk- JH . 

S 3 . 4 ( (t’arolma ^i by a 5 0mideva Sun >- «*• *'» 

u uroiuta samuddesa) , cf J.A.O. S, *«. 
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lists other attributes which 1 may or may not 
be subsumed under thO->c already mentioned, 
knowledge of the Arth 'sdstra (science of 
man’s material concerns), dhanurveda (science 
of archery), military arrays (t rjuhi ) and wea- 
pons (ar/ru\ and the resting of portents. 

Duties i Religious. 

The aforesaid qualities arc required in the 
royal priest In view of the duties he is called 
upon to perform. He is entrusted with the 
supervision of all religious, as well as socio- 
or politico religious ceremonies for the royal 
family or the state which make it of para- 
mount importance that he should be tho- 
roughly versed in the Vedic mantras and the 
attendant rites. Jits personal officiation at 
the ceremonies by the utterance of mantras 
and performance of all other minutrc of the 
rituals may not have been needed in all cases, 

. tor there n ere the subordinate priests 
(rttvijas) for the purpose. General attention 
to the strict conduct of the wholi ceremonial 
and participation in its more important func- 
tions were his look out Vasishtlia, the royal 
priest m the Rdm^yona for instance, con- 
ducts Dasaratha’s futreshti sacrifice, 1 the 
many sansk&m rites of the four princes,* and 
RSma’s c »ronation in which lie appears as 
personally anointing and crowning R3ma.* 
Dhaumya, the purohttn of the Panda vas, 
officiates at the s&nttla and paushtika cere- 
monies for the achievement of their objects 
and their general welfare on the eve of their 
departure for living incognito .* 'The more 
Jmportant of the rituals are perfoimed by 
him on the occasion of Yudhishthira’s coro- 
' nation, which leads us to infer that upon him 
rested the most onerous of the duties.' At 
the rajasilya of the same prince, Vjasa 
officiates as the “Brahman'’ priest and 
Dhaumya as the Hotri.® As already point- 
ed out,* the pnrohita ought to have filled the 
first position ; but an exception seems to 


» ». R&m s , Bjla k*nda, Saigas 8 ft. Here Vasish. 
•ha is expressly mentioned as officiating as “Brahman 

pnest 


3 . Ibid sarga 18, slks 3 1-14, cf RaRhimmsa, 
"I* 3 > *lk. 18, for the ptifcrtuance ot Raghu s 
iskara nm by the r.'yat priest. 


s »rga j, 

. samskara 


3. Rams., Yuddhakanda, sarga 128. 

4. MBh , Virita pirva, ch 4, slks. a- 
NUakantha’s commentary. 

$• MBh , Stnti parva, ch. 40. 

6 MBb . Sabha part a, ch 33, slks 32 3; 

7 lie patagiaph of this chapter 


32 with 


have been made in favour of Vvasa in view 
perhaps of his relationship to the P5ndavas 
and his deeper scholarship. 1 In the horse- 
sacrifice performed by the emperor Bali, his 
furohiia SukrSch&ryya figures as its Brah- 
man priest* Garga was asked by Vasudeva 
to perform the naming ceremony of his sons 
BalarSma and Stikrishna because he was the 
domestic priest of the YUdavas and versed in 
sacred lore and astrology.* 

Tutor 1 vl 

The pnrohita is sometimes appointed tobe 
the prince’s tutor (guru) for instructing him 
in the sdstras and conducting the necessary 
rites up to chudct knrana* (tonsure\ It is the 
AchSryj a who performs his Ufanayana (in- 
vestiture with the sacred thread) and thereby 
undertakes his education thenceforward.* 
The purolitia at times happens to be both the 
guru and the Athdryya as instanced in the 
case of Vasishtlia completing all the rites of 
Dasaratha's sons up to upanayann inclusive.* 
SukrScharjya, the domestic priest of'Hira- 
nyakasipu, appears as appointed by the king 
to conduct the education of his sons PralilSda 
and others in the first capacity of gnruA 

Pcsitorv. ' 1 1 

The royal priest nowhere appears as a 
judge in a court of justice. According to 
Apastamba,* cases of non observance, on the 
part of Brd/miana householders, of penartces 
prescribed by the Ach&ryya for breaches of 
rules for participation in the rights of their 
caste according to sacred law, were, referred 
by the, king to his pnrohita for trial. .The 
jatter issued a fresh order for compliance 
with the proper penances, and if.this order 
was still disobeyed, the offenders were 
brought to reason by penalties^ other than 
corporeal punishment and servitude. The 
purohifa according to Vasishtlia again, has to 

1 Sudliarms was the purohita of the Kauravas 
[MBh , S&nti-parva, ch 40, slk. J, (Nflkantha’s com 
Bientary}) * r 

3. Bhagavata Purana, Skandha 8, ch 23, »tk. 1 4 

3 Ibid , Skanda 10, ch 8, slks. I 6 

4 Many. It, 142 5 Ytjnaxalkya, r, 34 

5 Mama, II, 140; Ygjnavalkya, 1,34 For the 
duties of upadh) a» a (sub-teather) and titvik (sacrifi- 
cial priest) see Manta, II, 141, 143 and . Yjjnavalkya, 

*’ 6 Rama , B*1a-kanda, sarga IS, slks 22.25 with 
Ramanuja’s commentary 

7 BbSgasata Purana, skanda 7, cb 5 

3 Apastamba (SBE), II, 5^ 12 if 
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IATK HINGES— H I 


While respiration c 


1 Hum LATCH 
pr n unced in jdrratc liun_,< 




. . fan that the sensation <f abdomi nl prcMnri 
fear h to a feeling of satiety 

Dr CarI«on has fouml that * not. n't inhibit* 
hunger pangs to n marked extent Thu is parti 
culaily true o< the people who are n t habitual 
smoliera llnbitunl smokers h we er mast turn 
from mi Id ctgars < r facets to very strong errors nr 
pipes before the hunger contract! ns as recur led by 
the balloon method are diminished T1 is is Nature a 
,,w«* of insisting that her needs be met 

In tl « same way it has been found that exercise 
{jrolortged cold baths and the like increase hanger 
altbo they d > not necessanlr increa«e the hunger 
contractions ns Dr Carlson point* ut They do 
however increase the nerv jus excitability I tie 
mdivi lust, so tl at he becomes more acutely c nsetous 
of the hunger pangs which f jIIoh the trpicvl hunger 
contract! ins —Tbe Literary Digest 

Eye Squeezing For the Near Sighted 

A method of curing near sighted' ess by exerting 
pressure on the eyeball is reported by a contributor 
to La Aotnre (Pan* March 31 ) ns having been 
successfully employed in France M e are reminded at 
the outset that i ear *ightedne*s is due tn 
lengthenn g of tl e eye ball in the 1 ne of 
sight, resulting in a displacement of the 
image so tl at it forms in (root of the re 
turn instead of directly upon it Tbe 
'writer goes on 

J * Nenr -ightedness in other words is 
caused by too long an eye tbis idea must 
iV kept ta iiVc tetrad ta atrdtrslant} <Af ran 
ous modes of treatment 
These are of two kinds 

•The first, which is that usually em 
'pfoyed, corrects the defect by the use of 
lenses A biconcave lens placed in front 
Of the eye throws the image back and if 
properly adjusted focuses the rays on tlie 
retina itself 

’ Tbe second kind which are curative 
treatments are of unequal value and are 
therefore usually confined to serious ca*es 
Thus certain ol the motor ronscles of the 
eyeball are sometimes cut to control tbe 
compression Or tbe crystalline lens may be 
removed These operations are only ex 
ycepttonally perlorroed 

\ Quite a different thing is tbe process that 
'may be called treatment by ‘eye gymnastics ’ 
and which we owe at the outset to Profes 
sor Dirschmann 

* ‘Tbe eye being too long it must be 6bort 


cned and to this end a continuous or discontinuous 
pressure is exerted on t he eyeball so as to restore to 
the outer membrane the sclerotic nil its indispens 
nhle lateral elisticitj and enable it to recover its 
resistance to the muscular pressure exerted by the 
neighbouring mn«ctes This is act: implished by a 
deuce shown to the Academy of Medicine, on January 
1C last by Messrs Biccln and D tnsan 

The apparatus has the general shape of a pair of 
spectacles in which the glasses have been replaced by 
tampons whn*c pressure is regulable n pad exerting 
counter pressure against the nose The operation is 
performe 1 in a dark room by periods of pressure of 
one to tw i seconds w ith rests of equal length, for tea 
minutes The sittings are repeated ns often as 
necessary More >f them are required with the older 
patients 

Treatment hr this method seems to bring about 
noteworthy improvement for example, n man of 
fifty fisc years (an nnafav ruble age) could not read, 
before the treatment further od than a foot \fter 
it he could read the same characters sixty four inches 
distmt U hatever may be the future of this 

treatment, it is worth looking into —The Literary 
Digest 
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there IS 1 ttle la the country itself to 
st mnlate the art For this reason 
the Japanese artist has to depend 
^ largely on fore gners 

The work to which »be modern 
ivory carver devotes his attention 
is rather on a larger scale than in 
the days when he was confined 

to carving netsoVe and had to get 
his scenes into the tiniest of spaces 
He now may have a whole tosk 
to himself ifhel kes and produce. a 
figure or a scene of dign fied proper 
tions He seldom goes beyond a 
length of s x inches however The 
subjects selected arc mostly figures 
of beautiful women or ancient 
I heroes and sometimes animals or 
natural scenes as well as the cus 
toms of Japan 

In recent yearn tie exports ol 
art objects in ivory have greatlv 
Increased and are now over one 
million yen in value but ow g 
to the ban on luxur es during 
the European war there has been 
a fall ng of in demand of late Fully 

ninety per cent of the output finds 

it* wav abroad about bO per cgnt 
going to the Ln ted States and 
some 40 percent to Fngland 

Among the more prom nent 
artists in Ivory at present are 
S Shimamura N Suruhi S 
Kawamoto K Ish kawa and 
K tsachi A statuette from the 
hand of any of these is a thing of 
beanty and in the carving of such 
objects as b rds and an mals they 
have also done some very fine 
peces Recently attempts have 
been made at produc ng large pieces 
bv jo n ng p eces of ivory together 
some of wh ch are as long as hree 
feet One of these in the shape of a 
statue representing a farmer was 
shown at the San Franc «co Exhibi 
tion where it was purchased for tbe 
Boston Museum of fine art It was 
over 3 feet h gh and the price pa d 
was 10 000 yen In add turn to 
ornaments such art cles ns powder 
boxes brush handles hand mirror 
frames and numerous other parts 
of modern to let art cles are made 
of c.rvtd .Tory In J*P«» «« "t* tby often h.rr 
chopsticks of ivory and it is frequently used for parts 
of musical instruments . 

The Japanese art st is espec ally superior in what 
is called anabon carving wh ch has numerous t ny 
holes the effect being unique if not in raitable l n s 
form Of the art is part cularly effect ve n snch p eces 
as landscapes temples flowers and b rds or in any 
subject that lends itself to perforated work \ favour 
ite theme for the art st who essays great he ghts s 
such a legend as that of Urash ma Taro the fisher 
r boy famous in the national 1 terature The figure 
of the youth is usually placed stand ng on the oact 
k of a tortoise with the legend engraven with n the 
shell Ike base the dragon castle appear ng a the 
background Such a piece requires consummate sk 11 
and has a un versal appeal 



Japanese masterp eces in ivory carving 


It is inter sting to watch the Japanese ivory art st 
at work and to sec how he goes about the creation of 
h s ideal. F rst he takes a p eee of ivory large enough 
to prodnce what he has in mind 'f it be a statuette 
s x inches h gh he w 11 select h s tusk accordingly 
and after draw ng a si ght sketch of the figure on the 
ivory he will saw it out The course outline s then filed 
into someth og more I ke the figure des red and then 
the carv og tools come nto play ch pp ng here and 
paring there to evolve the grace and del cacy of form 
When the statuette is near og completion it is pol sh 
ed with tnak leaves and when fin shed tbe glossy 
surface is produced by pol sh ng w ith the ashes i 
deer horn Other art sts first tease a mode! of the 
subject and then copy it n ivory sett og out in 
strokes of tbe ch «tl Tbe latter method # 
d fficult In carrio? too the art st 
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mum ami 1 ut Uen prect «iog h i 
art for moie than 30 years Other 
prominent artist* ir ivory are So- 
sai \cshida atTsunohadzu Koucbi 
Sano at Kitahigakubo Azabn 
and ITobun Hirasaka of Toman 
raaclu in Toyama prefecture 

The ivory used in Japan is all 
brought from li dia pr Siam , and 
more than 60 per cent ot the im 
ports come through Tsutaya the 
b ggest importer of ivory jn Japan 
The Indian ivory is harder than 
that of Siam and therefore regard 
ed as nfenor T1 e process of pro- 
ducing art objects in ivory is a 
slow and ted ous one requiring 
patience on the part of both the 
artist and his patrons Some 
times as much as three months are 
required (or the carving of one 
object and the price is accordingly 
high 

—The Japan Magazine. 

Surgeon* as Sculptors 
MaVmg over the human face 
by surgical operation was not un 
known before the war, but since 
su^,eons have come to know the 
manning caused in shell attacks 
they hate been spurred to notable 
eftort in this branch In the French 
service a distinguished practitioner 
is Dr H Morestm whose work 
is described in the Bibhotbeque 
Umvtrsellc ( Lausanne > by Mr 
Henri de \ angny Because nc had 
made a specialty of face restora 
tion lor many years before the 
outbreak of hostilities we are 
told he was installed as chief of 
tb s department of surgery in the 
region of Pan} It is admitted that 
perfect face restoration cannot be 
hoped for because even m the 
most favourable cases there are 
t ssuei that it is mipossblc to 
make over The problem of the 
surgeon it is especially noted, is 
chiefly esthetic so that be is not 
so much hd anatomist as an 
art st who endeavors to recon 
struct form and facade, ' for next 
to the possession of an intact vis 
more desirable than the appearance 


prevent tbe ivory becoming brittle 

There are some who find fault with the themes 
selected for reproduction or creation by the Japanese 
ivory artist on the score ol tb ir being always too 
similar or conventional The art sts do not follow 
fashion or the ebang ng tastes and ideas of tbeir cus 
"V totners Too many artists remember what was liked 
before an 1 cooclu le that it will be liked again All arc 
not anch however , and in purchas ng art objects in 
Ivory one must know where to go One of tbe mo«t 
representative firms in Tokyo isTsutava kitamoto 
machi in Asakosa There the work of the master 
carver Uomei kosh da can 1 e had and he is suppos 
ed to be the greatest living re[ resentative of this art 
in Japan kosbida is a pupl of the lamous Shuna 


In tb s rebuild ng of faces three things are essen 
t al the outer covering or skin, a aolia substratum 
f^^P^cc an v miss ng sections of bone, and a sold 
filler of some sort to give shape contour, and 
frumess The first presents no difficulty— the graft 
io», of si n either from the pat cot s own body or that 
of a friend is a comparatively simple matler, long 
p act sid in tl e case of extensive burns Tbe graft 
mg of bone is a field in which the surgton a conquests 
are newer but Carrel Morestm and other* bate 
Ireqoently accomplished it and have even Succeeded in 
making a successlnl graft between human and annual , 
bones In the latter case it is bel cved that the 
al eo bone serves ns support and guide to the hum* n 
periosteum which grows and extends itself along 



GI F\NING*> 


the al en bone finally absorb ng 
t and tobst ttsl ng f r it the ha 
man bone of its own manufacture 
The b-st results are bta ned how 
ever when the sect on of bone to 
be used as a graft s taken fr n 
another port on of the pat ent • 
body for wh ch p rpose the 
gnstle between the r bs s eery 
commonly employed We read 
then 

Th s t ssue s renarkablr effec 
t ve for rebu Id ng the face and can 
tie read ly cut and adapted w th 
extreme p'rec i on to the place for 
wh ch t s dest ned The cart 
luge transplanted f om the 
thorax to the face becomes a genu 
ne graft it 1 ves t* normal 1 fe 
f|U ckly adapt iig tself to ts new 



A RESTORFD FACE 
Th s n an s nose was crushed and 
h s jaw vas / ac u ed H s nose 
was replaced by I e sk Iful surgery 
ni' tT iCc u' Ue > Co onef 
Roosevelts son n liw Ad equal \ 
sk ful lent st then repa td h s 



cond t ons of ex sten e And the g aft s nl ays 
successful wb ch cannot be sa d of the gattofbon 
No only s mined ate success the rule but t s 
durable The grar ed cart lage I yes ud 6n e 
*v tbout be og absorbed or suffer o" app feabe 
■hr nkage The mpo tance of th s s app rent 
The pract cal result s that the transplanted peers 
can be cut to exact d mens ons w thout the fear of 
subsequent reduct on r 

Th s s the process when he g aft s taken f on 
the pat ent \\ hen t comes from another p son 
there may be shrinkage n the cou se of t toe Hence 
it s des table whenever poss ble that the pat ent 
should furn sh h s own g aft 

The th cd element req a s te a th s human repa r 
work 3 the filler or cush on needed to round ont 
the fac al contours Th s s composed of ad pose 


t «ue Has n a 1 the mater als needed for hs wok 
of plast c art n t e n t per on of h s subject the 
surgeon sculptor proceeds to make use of them by 
methods nvoly ng a very del cate and ek lied teebn 
qoe w ose deta Is must be adapted to the pecnl ar 
needs of the nd v dual case P ogress s slow 
s nee usually the e s not a s ngle op rat on bnt a 
seres each of wh ch must be ca efully completed 
before the next can be undertaken The care and 
pat eoce requ red n some cases for the resto at oq 
of the nose are ev denied n the h story of an opera 
t on b gun at the close of 1 9 1-t wb ch was not fin shed 
not 1 May 191G The result was favorable and the 
surgeon was part cnla ly pleased by the changed 
sprtoftbepa ent a hsappaan wasgadually 
transformed and our oformintqaotes D \1 rest a 
as say ng 
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The subject has a nose The restored organ looks wounded mao At first somber toe turn melancho 
enough Ike a nose not to attract attention tt is Ir and dacouragel he has become as h s none 
ojmmetrca! regular and its possessor is perfectly improved gar active an mated and happy —The 
content And it s su table 1 ere to empl as ze the L terary D gest 
profound psycholog cal change undergone by the 


1HF CONCLUSION 
By Kabindranath Tacore 
Translated n\ C F Andrews 


A PURBA h d got hs B * degree and 
was coming back liome to Ins village 
The river which flowed past it was 
a small one It became dried up during 
the hot weather but now in the July 
monsoon the heavy rains had swollen its 
current and it was full up to the brim 
The boat which carried Aptirbi reached 
the ghat w hence the roof of his home could 
be seen through the dense foliage of the 
trees Nol ody knew that he was coming 
and therefore there was no one to receive 
him at the landing The boatman offered 
to carry his bag but Apurba picked it up 
himself and took a leap from the boat 
The bank was si ppery and he fell flat 
upon the m lddy stair bag and nil 

As he did so peal after peal of very 
sweet laughter rose in the sky and start 
led the birds in the neighbouring trees 
Apurba got up anl tried to regain his 
composure as best as he could \\ hen lie 
sought for the source of his discomfiture 
he found sitting upon a heap of bricks 
lately unloaded from some cargo boat a 
girl shaking her sides with laughter 
Apurba recognised her as Mnnmayi the 
daughter of their neighbour This family 
had built their former house some distance 
away but the river shifted its course 
cutting away into the land and they had 
been obliged to change their quarter and 
settle down m the village only about two 
years ago 

Mnnmayi was the talk of all the 
village The men called her madcap 
but the ullage matrons were in a state of 
perpetual anxiety because of her untract 
able wildness All her games were with 
the boys of the place and she had the 
utmc st ontempt for the girls of her ow n 
age The fa% ounte child of her father she 


had got anto these unmanageable ways 
Her mother would often complain to her 
fnends of her husband s spoiling the child 
But because she w as well aware that the 
father w ould be cut to the quick if he saw 
his daughter in tears the mother had not 
the heart to punish the girl herself 

Mnnmayi s face was more like that of 
a boy than a girl Her short crop of 
curly hair reached down to her shoulders 
and her big dark eyes showed no sign of 
fear or shyness When the boat carrying 
the absentee landlord of the village was 
moored at the landing stage she did not 
share the feeling of awe w hich possessed 
the neighbourhood but shook her curly 
mane and took up a naked child m her 
arms and was the. first to come and take 
her observation of the habits of this 
strange creature 

Apurba had come in touch with this 
girl on former occasions and he had got 
into the habit of thtnking about her from 
time to time during his leisure and even 
while at work Naturally therefore this 
laugh'er with which she greeted his 
arrival did not please him in spite of its 
musical quality He gave up his bag to 
the boatman and almost ran away 
towards his house The whole setting of 
things was romantic —the nver bank the 
shade of the trees the morning sunshine 
with birds songs and lus youth of twenty 
years The brick heaps hardly fitted in 
with the picture but the girl who sat on 
the top of them made up for all defi 
ciencics 

2 

71 e widowed mother was beside herself 
with j ov when her son returned unexpcct 
voiy She at once sent her men to all parts 
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of the % illagc to «cnrtli for milk and curds 
and fisli There was quite a stir among 
the neighbours After the mid day meal 
the mother ventured to suggest to Apurba 
that he should turn his thoughts towards 
marriage Apurba was prepared for this 
attach ns it bad been tried before and he 
had then put it off on the plea of cxamina 
tions But now that he had got his 
degree hfe could have no such excuse to 
delay the inevitable So lie toll Ins 
mother that if a suitable bride could be 
discovered he could then make up 1ns 
mmd 

The mother said that the discovery had 
been already made and therefore there 
was no further excuse for deliberation 
But Apurba was of opinion that dehbera 
tion w as necessarv and insisted on seeing 
the girl bclore consenting to marry her 
The mother agreed to this though the 
% request seemed superfluous 

f he next day Apurba went out on bis 
marriage expedition The intended bride 
hved in a house w hich w as not far from 
their own Apurba took special care 
about his dress before starting He put on 
his new silk suit and a fashionable turban 
much affected by the Calcutta people He 
did not forget to display his patent leather 
shoes and silk umbrella His reception 
was loudly cordial in the house of his 
w ould be father in law The little victim 
— the intended bride — was scrubbed and 
painted*- be ribboned and bejewelled and 
brought before Apurba SI e sat in a 
corner of the room v eiled up to her chin 
with her head nearly touching her knees 
and her middle aged servant at her back 
to encourage her when in trouble Her 
young brother sat near closely observing 
Apurba — his turban his watch-chain his 
newly budding moustache 

Apurba solemnly asked the girl W hat 
text books arc you reading in your 
school ’ 

No answer came from th s bundle of 
bashfulness w rapped in coloured silk After 
repeated questionings and secret pushings 
m the back by the maid servant she rapid 
ly gave the name- of all her lesson books 
m one breath 

s Just Rt this moment the sound of scam 
' penng feet was heard outsi le and Mem 
Vmayi burst into the room very much oat 
of breath She did not give the least heed 
to Apurba but at once caught hold of the 
hand of Rakhal the young brother and 
65V4-5 


tried to dfag bun outside But Rakhal 
was intently engaged m cultivating his 
faculty of observation aud refused to stir 
The maid servant tried to scold Mnnmayi 
keepmg the pitch of her v oice within the 
proper limits of decorum Apurba retain 
cd his composure and sat still and sullen 
fondling the watch chain w ith his fingers 
When Mnnmayi failed in her attempt to 
make Rakhal move she gave the boy n 
sounding smack on the shoulder, then she 
pulled up the v eil from the face of the m 
tended bride and rushed out of the room 
like a min ature tornado The maid ser 
vant growled aud grumbled and Rakhal 
began to laugh immoderately at the sud 
den unveiling of his sister He evidently 
did not take ill the blow he had received 
b cause they had with each other a run 
mng account of such amenities There 
was once a time when Mnnmayi had her 
hair long enough to reach her waist and 
it was Rakhal who had ploughed his 
scissors through it one day till the girl in 
d sgust had snatched them from the boy a 
hand and completed the destruction her 
self leaving a mass of curls lying upon the 
dust like a bunch of black grapes 

After this cataclysm the bus ness of the 
examination came to a sudden stop The 
girl bride rose from her seat and changed 
from a circle of misery into a straight line 
and then disappeared into the inner apart 
ment Apurba got Up still stroking his 
moustache only to discover that his 
patent leather shoes had vanished A 
great search was made for them but they 
were nowhere to be found There was 
nothing else to do but to borrow from 
the head of the house a pair of old si ppers 
which were sadly out of keeping with the 
rest of his attire 

When Apurba reached the lane by the 
s de of the village pool the same peal of 
laughter rang through the sky which he 
had beard the day before and while he 
stood shame-faced and irresolute looking 
about him the culprit came out of her 
ambuscade and flung the patent leather 
shoes before him and tned to escape 
Apurba rushed after her quickly and made 
her captive hold ng her by the wnst 
Mnnmayi writhed and w’nggled but could 
not set herselt free A suubeam fell upon 
her misch evous face through a gap m the 
branches overhead and 4 purba gazed in 
tently into her eyes like a traveller peering 
through the limpid of rushing 
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stream nt the glistening pebbles below. 
He seemed to hesitate to complete his 
adventure, and slowly relabel his holl and 
let his captive escape If Apurba had 
boxed Mrinmayi's ears in anger, that 
would have seemed more natural to the 
girl than this silent incompleteness of 
punishment 

3 

It is difficult to unlerstand why a 
young man oi culture and leinnng like 
Apurba should be so anxious to reveal his 
w ortb to this strip of 4 v ill age girl What 
harm would there b°,if, in her pitiful ignor 
ance, she should ignore him and choose 
that foolish poor Rakhal as her compani 
on ? Why should he struggle to prove to 
her, that be wrote a monthly article in 
the journal, Vishwadip and that a MS 
book ,of no mean size was watting for 
publication in the bottom of his trunk, 
along with his scent bottles tinted note 
paper, harmonium lessons, etc 

In the evening Apurba's mother asked 
him “Have you approved of your bride ’ ’ 
Apurba said with a slight hesitation 
“Yes I like one of the girls ’ 

“One of the girls' ’ she asked, ‘whj, 
what do you mean > ’ 

After a great deal of beating about the 
bush she found out that her son had 
selected Mnnmayi for his bnd* When 
she grasped this fact she greatly lost her 
respect for the B A degree Then follow 
ed a long struggle betw een them At last 
the mother persuaded herself that Mrm 
mayi was not wholly impervious to itn 
provement She began to suspect also 
that the girl's face had a charm of its own, 
but the next moment the cropped head of 
hair came to her mind and gave her a 
feeling of disgust Recognising, however, 
that hair is more amenable to reason than 
human nature, she felt consoled, and the 
betrothal \\ ns made 

Mrmmayi's father got the news He 
was a clerk in an office at a small distant 
nver station of a Steamship company 
He was engaged all day in selling tickets 
and loading and unloading cargo, living 
s in a small but with a corrugated iron 
roof His eyes overflowed with tears, 
when he got the letter telling him what 
had happened How much was pleasure 
and liow much w as pain would be difficult 
to analyse 

Jshan applied to the Head Office in 


Calcutta for leave of absence. The reason 
ol the betrothal seemed insufficient to the 
English Manager of the Company and the 
application was rejected Isfian then ask- 
ed for a postponement of the marriage till 
the autumn holidays , but he was told by 
the mother of the bridegroom that the 
most auspicious day fir the marriage that 
year fell in the last week of the current 
month Sa Islnn went on selling tickets 
and loading and unloading cargo with a 
heavy heart,— his petitions rejectc 1 from 
both sides After tins, Mnnmayi s mother 
and all the matrons of the village began 
to admonish the girl about the future 
household duties She was warned that 
love ofnlav, quickness of movement, loud- 
ness of laughter, companionship of boj s and 
disregard of good manners in eating would 
not b; tolerated in her husband s house. 
They were completely successful m proving 
the terrible cramped constraint of married 
life Mnnmayi took the proposal of her 
marriage as a senteace of life imprison 
meat, with hanging at the end of it. Like 
an unmanageable little pony, she took the 
bit between her teeth and said, “I’m not 
going to b“ married v 
4. 

But she had to marry after all And 
then began her le»sou The whole universe 
shrank for h*r within the walls of her 
mother m law’s household The latter 
b'gan at once her reformation duties She 
hardened her face and said 

"My^hild, you are not a baby The 
vulgar loudness of your behaviour won't 
suit our family ’’ 

The moral which Mnnmayi learnt from 
these words was, that she mu9t find some 
more suitable place for herself,— and she 
became invisible that very afternoon 
They went on vainly searching for her till 
her friend Rakhal played the traitor, and 
revealed her hiding place in a deserted, 
broken down wooden chariot once used 
far talcing out the image of the god for an 
airing After this, the atmosphere of her 
mother in law’s home became intolerably 
hot Rain came down at night 

Apurba, coming close to Mnnmayi In 
his bed, whispered to her “Mnnmayi, 
don’t you love me ?” Afrimayi broke out . 
"No, I shall never love you 

“But what harm have I done you?” 
said Apurba 

“Why did you marry me was the 
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repb To give a satisfactory cspHnation 
to tins question was difficult but \purba 
said to himself ‘I must win, m the end, 
tins rebellious heart ’ 

Oq the next day, the mother m law 
observed some signs of petulance in 
Mnnmayi and shut her up in a room 
When Mnnmayi could find no w ay to pet 
out, she tore the bed sheet to rags with 
her teeth in \mn anger, and flinging herself 
„ on the floor burst out weeping and calling 
in agony ‘ rather, father ' ’ 

Just then somebody came and sat by 
her He tried to arrange her dishevelled 
hair as she turned from side to side, but 
Mnnmayt angrily shook her bead and 
pushed his hand awaj Apurba, (for it 
was be) bent lus face to her car and 
whispered 

“I hue secretly opened the gate, let 
us run away by the back door ” 

Mrtnmayi again MOlently shook her 
head and said ' Vo ” 

Apurba tried to ruse her fice gently by 
the elitn saj ing ‘Do look who is there ’ 
Kakbal had couk and was standing 
foolishly by the door looking at Mnn 
mayi —But tlic girl pushed away kpurba s 
hand without raising her face 

He said "Rakhal lias come to plaj 
with you Won’t you Come ? ’ 

She said "No'’ Kakbal was greatly 
rclie\cd to be allowed to run away from 
this scene * 

Apurba sat still and silent Mrinmaji 
wept and wept, till she was so tired that 
she fell asleep, then Apurba went out 
silently and shut the door 

The nevt day Mnnmayi received a letter 
from her father, in winch he expressed Ins 
regret for not being able to be present at 
the marriage of bis darling daughter He 
ended with his blessings The girl went 
to her mother in law and surf ‘I must 
go to my f ithcr ' 

A scolding begaii at once — lour 
father’ wliat a thing to ask lour father 
has no decent house for himself,— how can 
you go to him ? ’ 

Mrinmaji came back to her room in 
despair and cried to herself * Father tal e 
me away from this place’ I have nobody 
> here to Io\c me I shall die, if I un felt 
here " 

v In the depth of the night when her 
husband fell asleep she quietly opened the 
door and went out of the house It w is 
eloudy, jet the moonlight was strong 


enough to show her the path But 
Wrmmayi had no idea which was the way 
to reach her father She had a belief that 
the road, which the post runners took, led 
to all the ndresses of all the men in the 
w orld 

So she went that waj, and was quite 
tired out with walking when the night was 
nearlj ended 

The early birds doubtfully twdtered 
their greetings to the morning, when 
Mnnmayi came to the end of the road at 
the river bank where there was a big 
bazaar Just then she heard the clatter 
of the iron nng of the mail runner She 
rushed to him and in her eager, tired voice 
cried “I want to go to my father at 
Kushiganj Do take me with 3 oit ” 

The postman told her hurnedlv that 
he did not know* where Kushiganj was 
and the next moment wakened up the 
boatman of the mail boat and sailed away 
He had no time cither to pitj or to 
question 

Bj the time Mrinmaji had descended 
the landing stairs and called a boat, the 
street and the mer batik were fully awake 
Before the boatman could answer, some 
one from a ho'it near at hind called oat 
‘Hallo, Mnnul How on earth could 
you get here ? ’ 

The girl replied in all eagerness 
‘ Bonomah I must go to my father at 
Kushiganj Please take me in your boat ’ * 
This boatman belonged to her own 
village and knew all about the wild un 
tameable girl He said to her 

‘\ou want to go to your father > 
That s good I’ll take j ou 

Mrinmaji got mto dhc boat The 
clouds thickened and the rain came down 
in showers The river, swollen by the 
monsoon, rocked the boat, and Mnmnaji 
fell asleep \\ hen she w oke up she found 
herself m her own bed iu her motber.iu 
law s bouse 

The maid servant began scoldiug her 
the momeut she saw her awake The 
mother in law came next As she entered, 
Mnmnaji opened her ejes wide and 
silently looked m her face But when the 
mother in law made a reference to the ill 
breeding ot Mrmmayi s family the girl 
rushed out of her room and entered the 
neit and shut the door from the inside 
Apurba came to lus mother and said 
Mother, 1 dun L sec any harm in 
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» Ssssts? jass tea 

Rirl from nil the suitable brides who mivSt 
have been had for the mere ask.-ig m,ghl 

tbe « °f the night, Anurba 
awakened Mrmmayi and said ‘‘Mnnmavi 
a , re y.°" rearty to go to your father ’ ' Slie 
whispered' 9 ‘ a ° d Md ,md ' V “ " AP»rbu 
,.,"L h ' n c °™' 151 <M ran awai from 

MS cte" S<>t “ l)0 “ t rCadjr *>* 

MrmniM, east a grateful glance at her 
husbands face, and got up and dressed 
and was ready to go Apurba left a letter 
for lm mother, and then both of them left 
the house together hand m hind 

This wa9 the first time that Urirmnu, 
had put her hand into her husband's with 
a spontaneous feeling of dependence They 
went on their journey along the lonely 
ntghf C r ° ad t ir ° Ugh the dc P tb of the 
When they reached the landing stage 
they got into a boat and in spite of the 
turbulent joy which she felt Mnnmari fell 
asleep The next day,— what emancipa 
tion, what unspeakable bliss it was > They 
passed by all the different \ilh ec s 
markets, cultivated fields, and groups of 
boats at anchor near some ghat Mnn 
mayi began to ply her husband with 
questions about every little trifle,— where 
were those boats coming from w hat were' 
their cargoes, what was thc name of 
that village ?— questions whose answers 
were not m the text books which Apurba 
studied mins College Ihs friends might 
be concerned to bear, that Apurba's 
answers did not always tally with the 
truth fie w ould not hesitate for a 
moment to describe bags of linseed as 
mustard,* and the village of Kacliwar as 
‘Rainagar,* or to point out the district 
magistrate’s court as the landlord’s office 
Whatever answer she got, Mrmmayi was 
fully satisfied, never doubting its accuracy j 
The next day the boat reached Kushi 
gam Islian seated on his office stool, in 
lus hut dimly lighted with a square oil 
was deep in his accounts before 
us small desk, his big ledger open before 
nni, when this young pair entered the 
i Mrmmayi at once called out 
'Tather 1 


Such a word, uttered m so sweet a 
\oicc, had ncicr noun led before in that 
corrugated iron room Islian could hardly 
restrain lus tears nnd sat dumb, for a 
moment, \ amly seeking for some greeting 
uc was m great confusion how fitly to 
receive the young married couple m his 
office, crowded with bales ofjutenmJ piled 
n ^,i^ Kcrs ’ ub J cb had also to serve him for 
?, b d m £ ni ? tbcn about thc meals, - 
Own ‘ 1 had fc ? cook for himself Ins 

tbnf n p d,nncr « hut how could he offer 

rather JV 9 eue , st V Mnwaip said, 
rather let us cook the food oursclvc* ” 

n.UiBrc«Krt Cl?' th,s Proposal 

Sil o g f7pa«tr man*nnl D food W tl l1 

ucllcd UP 1 , II lull abundance' like tlic !e t J o’f 
liater tliroivii up all the l„ R l„r bccaust 
the openmg of thc fountain is narrow 
Three days were passed in this manner 
Steamers came to atop at the landing 

of a me “ 1 " r 1 ^ heir no,s > «owd ' 

?[™ n At last, in the evening, the river 
bank vv ould become deserted and then — 
what freedom i » And the cooking nreoam 
tions in which thc art of cookery SZ 
And% d J 0 [ pcrPect,on .“« hat funYt w "si 

iioA^ 

fl! 1 .-" 1 '-' 1 Q hsurd carryum,* 
it had to come to an end at last iL,, 
did not dare to prolong his TV-nr-w P Urb ' 1 
and Ishan also thought t vU?' h H ve ' 
them to return 18 vu e for 

\\hen the culprits reached home 
mother remained sulkily silent She C 
even blamed them far wba? they i ',1 d 5" 
so as to give them an opportunity^ 
explain their conduct This sullen Ju 1 
b-came at last mtoleraffi, an I Anurba 
expressed bis mtent.oa of go,™ back tn 
college in order to study Law The me.v, * 
affecting indifference, said to ffim ° Whkt 
about your wife ?” uim, ivnat 

Apurba ausixered, • Let ber renla , n 

vl,2' t Z',^;;, t r y ' d u 7 '‘°tter, "you 
; ”“ry uS“" " v “« »f -uuoy auee 

dep^kFeTSlT "’ E0t , on for their 
before leaving, Apurbl 0 ’ on . tbc mg bt 
found Mrmmainn i!’ com '"K to Ins bed, 
greatly andTeVnS ^ Tl,,S hurt bim - 

CalcuVt 'i w i th' me?' 1 J ° H " nnt to comc to 
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The girl replied, “No ' ’ Apurba’s next 
question was, “Don't you love me ? ’ Bat 
die question remained unanswered There 
ire times wh“n answers to suci questions 
arenbsolutely simple, bat nt other times 
they become too complex fora young girl 
to answer 

Apurba asked, “Do you feel unwilling 
to leave KaLhal behind 

Mnnmayi instantly answered, * Acs ’ 
Tor a moment this young man, who was 
proud of his b x degree, felt a needle prick 
of jealousy deep down m Ins heart, and 
said 

“I shan’t be able to com: back home 
Tor a long time ’’—Mrmmayi had nothing 
to say ‘It may be two years or more, 
he added. Mnnmayi told him with cool 
nc9s, ‘ You had b»tter bring back with 
you, for Rahhal, a good Sheffield knife 
with three blades " 

( Apurba sat up and asked, 'Tien you 
mean to stay on here 

Mnnmayi said, “Yes, I shall go to m3 
own mother " 

Apurba breathed a deep sigh and said 
“Very well I shall not come home, until 
jou write men letter asking me to come 
to you Are you very, lery glad ’ ’ 

Mnnmayi thought this question needed 
110 answer,/ and fell asleep Apurba got 
no sleep that night 

When it was nearly dawn, Apurba 
awakened Mnnmayi and said 

“Mriou.it is time to go Let me take 
you to your mother’s house ” 1 

When bis wife got up from her bed, 
1 Apurba held her by both hands and said 
"1 have a prayer to make to you— I 
have helped you several times and I want 
to claim my reward ’ 

Mnnmayi was surprised aud said 
"What ? ’ 

Apurba answered 

“Mrinu, please give me a kiss out of 
pure love ” 

When the girl heard tins absurd request 
and saw i Apurba’s solemn face, she burst 
out laughing When it was over, she 
held her face for a kiss, but broke out 
laughing again After a few more at 
tempts, she gave it up Apurba pulled her 
^ear gently as a mild punishment 

When Mrmmayi came to her mother’s 
house, she was surprised to find that it 
was not as pleasant to her as before 


Gil) 

Time seemed to hang heavily ou her hands, 
and she wondered m her mind what was 
lacking in the familiar hpme s trroundings 
Suddenly it seemed to her that the whole 
house and village were deserted and she 
longed to go to Calcutta She did not 
know that even on that last night the 
earlier portion of her life, to which she 
clung, had changed its aspect before she 
knew it Now she could easily shake ofl 
her p ist associations as the tree sheds its 
dead leaves She did not understand that 
her destiny had struck the blow and 
severed hci youth from her childhood, 
with its magic blade, in such a subtle 
manner that they kept together even after 
the stroke, but directlv she moved, one 
half of her life fell from the other and 
Mrinmayi looked at it in wonder The 
young girl, who used to occupy the old bed 
room in this house, no longer existed, all 
her memory hovered round another bed 111 
another bedroom 

Mrmmayi refused to go out of doors 
any longer, and her laughter had a 
strangely different ring Rakhal became 
shghtlv afraid of her He gave up all 
thought oi playing with her 

One day Mrmnnyi came to her mother 
and asked her 

‘ Mother, please take me to my motber’- 
iu law’s house ’ 

After this, one morning the mother in- 
liw was surprised t,o see Mnamayi come 
md touch the ground with her forehead 
before her feet bhegot up at once and took 
her in her arm's Their union was com 
plete m a moment, and the cloud of mis 
understanding was swept away leaving 
the atmosphere glistening with the radi 
auce of tc'irs 

When Mrmmayi s body and mmd be 
came filled with womanhood, deep hnd 
large, it gave lier an aelimg pain Her 
eyes became sad, like the shadow of ram 
upon some lake, and Ishe put these 
questions to her husbaud in uher own 
mind —Why did you not have th- patience 
to understand me, when I was late in 
understanding yon’ Why i did you put 
up with my disobedience when I refused 
to follow you to Calcutta’ j 

Suddenly she came to fathom the look 
m Apurba’s eyes when, on that morning, 
he had caught hold of her baud by the 
village pool aud then slowly released her 
She remembered, too, the futile flights of 
that kiss, which had never reached its goal, 
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and was now like a thirsty bird haunting 
that past opportunity bhe recollected 
liow Apurba bad c aid to ber, that he 
would never "come back until be bad 
received from her a message asking him 
to do so, and she sat down at once to 
write a letter The gilt edged note paper 
which Apurba bad given her was brought 
out of its box, and with great care she 
began to write in a big 1/and, smudging 
her fingers with ink With her first word 
she plunged into the subject without 
addressing him 

" H hr don't you n rite to me ? How are 
yon ? And please come home ’ 

She could think of no other words to 
say But though the important message 
had been givtn, yet unfortunately the uu 
important words occupy the greatest space 
in human communication bhe racked her 
brains to add a few more words to what 
she had written, and then wrote 

• This time don t forget to write me 
letters and write how you are and come 
back home, and mother is quite well Our 
deer coloured cow hid a call last mgbt'-~- 
Here she came to the end of her resour 
ces She put ber letter into the envelope 
and poured out all her love as she wrote 
the name, Snjuta Babu Apurba Krishna 
Roy She did not know that anything 
more was needed by way of an address, 
so the letter did not reach its goal, 
and the postal authorities were not 
to blame for it 

8 

It was vacation time Yet Apurba 
never came home The mother thought 
that he was nourishing anger against her 
Alrinmaji was certain that her letter was 
not well enough written to ■satisfy him 
At last the Mother said to her daughter 
in law, ‘ Apurba has been absent tor so 
long, that I am thinking of going to 
Calcutta to see him Would you like to 
come with me > ’ 

Mnnmayi gave a violent nod of assent 
Then she ran to her room and shut licrself 
in She fell upon her bed, clutched the 
pillow to her brehst, and gave vent to her 
feelings by laughing and excited move 
ments When this fit was ov cr, she became 
grove uud sad and sat up on the bed and 
wept in fiileuce 

Without telling Apurba, these two 
repentant women went to Calcutta to ask 
A purlin's forgiveness The mother had 


a son in law in Calcutta, and so she put 
up at lus house" That very same evening,^ 
Apurba broke bis promise and began to 
write a letter to M rinmayi But he found 
no terms of endearment fit to express bis 
love, and felt disgusted with his mother 
tongue for its poverty But when he got 
a letter from bis brother in law, informing 
him of the arrival of Ins mother and mvit 
nig him to dinner, he hastened to his 
sister’s house without delay 

The first question lie asked his mother, 
vvheu he met her, was 

Mother, is everybody at home quite 
well 9 ’ 

The mother answered “\cs I have 
come here to take you back home " 

Apurba said that lie thought it 
was not necessary on her part to have 
taken nil this trouble for such a purpose, 
and he had his examination before him, / 
etc , etc v 

The brother in law called out smiling . 
"All this is a mere excuse |the real reason 
is that he is afraid of me for a rival ” 

His sister replied "Indeed there is 
good cause to be afraid of you The poor 
child may get a terrible shock when she 
sees you ” 

Thus the laughter and jokes became 
plentiful, but Apurba remained silent He 
was accusing his mother in his ramd for 
not having had the consideration to bring 
Mnnmayi with her Then he thought that 
possibly his mother had tned, but failed 
owing to Mrinmayi’s unwillingness, and 
he felt afraid even to question Ins mother 
about it , the whole scheme of things seem - 
ed to him lull of incorrigible blunders 

When the dinner was over, it came on 
to ram and Ins sister said, ' Dada, yorf 
sleep here " 

But Apurba replied, "Xo, I must go 
home I have work to do ' 

The brother in law said, "How absurd 1 
You have no one at home to account for 
your absence and you ueedn't be anxious ’ 
Then his sister told him that he wnS 
lookiugvcry tired, and it wa9 better for 
him to leave the company and go to bed 
Apurba went to his bed room and found it 
in darkness IIis «istcr asked bun if hr 
wanted a light, but he said that he pn. i 
ferred the dark \\ hen his sister had left 
he groped bis way to tin. bedstead and 
prepared to get into bed 

All of a sudden a tender pilr of arms 
with u jingle of bcuixlcta, wctx^lluug 
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round his neck, and two lips almost 
smothered him with kisses wet with tears 


At first it startled Apurbn 
then he came to know that 


greatly, hilt 
those ki'S^s, 


which had Ixeu obstructed once by laugh 
ter, bad now found their completion in 
tears 


A MODEL VILLAGE 1\ THL BA ROD \ STA I E 

B\ Rio BurinLR Go\i\ddiui II Desu 


B 'lADRAN is the nttne or the heal 
quarters of n Pcta Mahal in the 
Bnroda D stret of the Barola State 
It is one of the oldest Milages Traiition 
runs to the efF ct that it was founded on 
thellthSudi of A nshakh bamiat year 
J23 2 It is named after the Goddess 
■Bhadra Kali who3e nnc ent temple exists 
eicn now in the village According to the 
Census of 1911, the number of inhabited 
houses w 14-18 and the population 4S24 
out of which 2742 ore males and 2081 
females There arc 4430 Hindus 265 Maho 
raedans nod 123 Jains The Hindu popu 
lation consists mainly of Patidars— a aery 
intelligent and industrious class of p*opfe 
following mainly agriculture ns their 
hereditary profession The lib-ral and far 
reaching educational policy of His High 
ness the Maharaja Gaek war has produced 
within the last 20 years very remarkable 
results, and Bhadran has now b*comc a 
model village in the Baroda State A brief 
^account of the wonderful results obtained 
1 by the people of Bha Iran is gi\cn here in 
the hope that it may stimulate other 
places to follow its example 

LlDRARIEs, 

One of the oldest and most prominent 
of the public institutions of Bhadran 
is the Library which was founded in 
1895 by the first batch of its educated 
youths It was built at a cost of Rs 
0000 out of which Rs 3000 were contn 
bated by the principal inhabitants and 
Rs 3000 were raised by a loan which 
was gradually repaid from donations and 
gifts on festire occasions such as marriages 
/and fees paid by life m-mbers This 
•^Library* was originally intended for both 
the sexes, but as th* taste for reading in 
creas“d an re and more women began to 
take advantage of the Library and it w as 


ultimately founJ necessary to establish a 
separate library for them under the name 
pf ‘Mahila Pustakalaya " The foundation 
of the building was fail by Dew an 
Tck hand ICS Keienue Commissioner 
in 1912 , and the building wh*n completed 
cost Rs G000 out of which Rs 2000 were 
received as a grant from the Government 
of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar 
and the rest, namely Rs 4000 were collect 
cd by the people A third library called 
Bal Pustakalaya” has been opened this 
year anlis intended mainly for children 
It owc3 its existence to the generosity of 
Mr Maganlal Dalpatram Khakhar, j p 
of Bombay who pleased with the Bhadran 
people s public spirit and s-lf reliance, 
made a gut to them ofhts father's valuable 
collection of school children's books 
Schools 

A Aernacular School tor boys and 
another for gir s have been established by 
Government A building for the Boy s 
School lias b*cn built by Government, but 
the Girl s School being in want of one, it 
has been recently erected at a cost of Rs 
30 000 out of w’hich the villagers gave 
Rs 6000, and Mr Tutsibhai Bakorbhai 
one of the leaders of the place, donated 
Rs 10 000 and the rest yiz Rs 14 000, 
was contributed by His Highness Gov 
ernment There is a separate school for 
the boys and girls of the depressed classes 
with a sp*cial building of its own An 
Fnghsh Class tea hmg upto the first two 
Standards was opened in 1906, by a few 
of the leaders It received a monthly grant 
ofRs 25 from Government In each sue 
ceeding year, the leaders went on adding 
a new Standard till 1909 when it was 
converted into an Anglo Vernacular School 
maintained solely bv Government But the 
zeal of the people had not abated They 
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opcjjfil n private I »tth Slaw! ml class nn 1 
Government «| pncmted their *en1 f >r high 


Com kmiint orricis 

intpricmt«dtliMr*enmriiij,ii Bhadran Iking the lie id ouarters of 

cr (due ition by adding n I iTi.1i Mind trd n i» ctn Mahal h is n Mnhalknri skutchery/ 
totlie Government School Tlic people non n j otijdnr e Kutchcry, fl Sub Regis trnri 
opened n pm nte bulb Mitidanl clast nt Kutcl cry , nnd n Police line, with suitable 
their expense and proposed to Government b„,| t |inM proi ided I>> Government, which 
that if they (Government) m unt lined the hnvcndled greatly to tl e ltfnntr of the 
Sixth Stand n rd class nho they (the town 
ocoplft vvoull mmnlnm n Matriculation 

[l,ss rl is vvnt nccfcptcl and the Main Mi Min um 

Clil it toil C isi muntmncd solely Iron A M intvipjhty his Ikcii established 

funis collected by the people enme into in tie town by Government Half tlic 
cxistenn. in 1911 mil received from^ number of numbers is nominated by 


....vernment nnd half elected by the people 
The Mumcip ihtj lool s nftcr the sanitary, 
nrra igcmcnts of the town nnd manages 
the nc wly constructed water works 
\\ iter w ohk.s 

The wells nrc deep in Ilhndrau nnd 


Government ft monthly grant in m l of 
Ks CO I bus Bha Iran got « II gh School 
Bat the people, wen. not satisfied so long 
ns their lltgli School w is not on ft jicrina 
ncut looting They offcrc I to j> ly G nern 
incut Ks .0 000 if the Bhadra i \nglo 

Vernacular School wm. convcru 1 into i — - 

Government High School The Baroda woin-n had to strugge hard to draw 
Go\crnm' , nt ever rca ly to help those who water for drinking nnd other purposes, 
i.rln themselves not only accepted this The progressive people of Bhadran con 
nrooosal hit appreciated the laudable cciicil th- idea olhaving a small water 
efforts oi the Bhadran people for their works of their own Ihev applied to 
rmnrovcment In gnug them a building Government nnd obtained from them Ks 
l f " r P tic High School at a cost of Rs JG000 as a loan and Ks 12000, as a gift 
a-, 000 \ Boarding Ilqusc has been built and this prov ided a w ater vv orka for tl eir 

7n connection with the High School for little town A well has been dug nnd 
students from villav.es by a generous water is pumped up and stored up in a 
citizen named Jeth ibhat Nnranbbai in reserv oir iroin which it is distributed by 
numorv of his deceased son bhambhu pipes to the houses Those who 
Frnsnd at a total cost of Rs 15 000 out house connection have to pay Rs 9 a 
of w 1 ich one half w as contuhutcd by the * * u “ t '~ - “•** ' 

Tolukn Local Board 

Clock tow er 

One Lallublai a Jam merchant want 
ed to sperd Rs 3000 after aparabdt 

, e a tower for feeding buds The lenders 
of Ubndrnn cflcred to contribute Rs 2000 
if he agreed to lm\e it built in such a wav 
tl nt it may *crv e both as n parabdi and 
also as a clock tower This was agreed 
to ard the little town of Bhadran has 
now in its centre fl clock tower striking 
lours half hours and quarter liour« 

Disi-lnsakv 

To iratk h s npi relation ol tl e 
coed work done by tic Bhadran people 
IBs Higluc's tie Malarya Saynprao 
Guckwnr gave it a di‘pen*nry on the 
cccn'ion ol the celebration of tie Silver 
Jubilee ot Ilis II gbne c s adm mstration 
A suitabld’hudding for the dispensary has 
been built nt n co t of Rs 13 COO out of 
which 
people 


Those who take 

. . year, 

nd those who take water from public 
stands pay Rs 3 1 be income from this 

souice yields sufficient for current expend! 
turc and for paying instalments for the 
loan which is to dc repaid in 30 year* 

Local Bourn 4 - 

TLere is a "Taluka Lccal Board with 
lead quarters ct Bhadian which looks 
alter wells tank® roads, budges culverts 
etc of the whole Taluka 

DllARilASlULA 

There is a Dharn-asl ala for travel 
lers wl ich 1 as been recently repaired at a 
cost of K« 3500 

1 tBLic Garden 


The facilities provided bv the water 
works Las led to the laving out of ■ 
a «iuall publ c garden with n fountain 
which is ‘Bulled ypst near the public 

offices It aflords rest and recreation to 

lalf wns contributed by the tie pet pie specially in the evening when 
they gather together and pass an hour or 








MahlaLbrary Bbadran 


two m the open air and enjoy the fra 
grance of flow ers 

AC RtCULTURAI. BVNK 
The pop ilatton of B1 adran be ng 
mainly agricultural an agricultural bank 
was required It was started in the year 
1911 mainly owing to the adventurous 
spirit of the people A capital of Rs 
50 000 has been raised by 5000 shares of 
Rs 10 each Of these one half have been 
subscribed by the people and the other half 
by Government The Bank is managed by 
a Board of Directors of which the Suba 
(Collector) of the District is ex officio 
President Advances are made to mdiu 


dual agneultur sts as \\ ell as to Co opera 
tn c Soviet es 


Agriculti r *1 Associvtion 
Tor the alvai cement of agriculture 
nn Agneultur 1 Association has beer 
recently formed Ord nary members pay 
a fee of Re 1 and life members paj Rs 25 
Monthly meetings are held and questions 
of agricultural interest are discussed ^An 
Agricultural Museum and a Seeds and 
Implements Store are under contempt 
tion and the zeal and intelligence of the 
people will soon bring them into exist 
ence 
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Kindergarten class— Bhadran Vernacular School., 


ty Lecture Halt?. 

■’ The numerous educational and other 
activities of the people required a puDlie 
lecture ' Hall. This was estimated to 
cost Rs. 17000, which amount was collec- 
ted by contributions from the municipality 
(Rs. 2500), Mahal .Panchayat (Rs. 8500) 
and the District Local Board (Rs- 6000). 
CTree land has been. given by the people and 
1 the building is now ready. It is used ordi- 
narily for holding -'meetings of the Muni* 
' cipality and the Local Board. The central 
hall is used as a public lecture hall, and has 
a gallery for the accommodation ofladies.' 


Clod. ' 

But with all desirable acquisitions, 1 1 
Bhadran would not be a modem town*' 
without a club. A generous citizen wishing ’ 
to donate Rs. 5000, tor a public purpose, 
was told that the sum would be accepted 
if he agreed to have it spent on a club 
building. This has been agreed upon and _ 
a club building is now under construction. 

. Workers. 

All the above activities in Bhadran 
which have contributed to make it a model 
town within the last 20 years Owe much to 
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VETERINARY DISPEN^AliY 



four of its lea Ufa Oieofth.ni Mr Yloti 
bhai B Patel is an Executive bigitceriti 
the State It is he who design! and sup r 
vises th construction o b nidi if,5 Hie 
second is Mr lanjbha; VaRlmbh u Patel 
who isatnember ot the Local Mumc palitj 
a member of the Taluka and D strict Local 
Boards and an elected meniber of the 
Baroda Legislative council The third is a 
Zamindar Mr Tuls.bhoi Bakorbliai and 
' thefourtha school Master \lr Anlthalihai 
Govindbliai Patel The last three aided 


Sink out what is wanted for the advance 
ment of tte Milage and collect funds-a 
wo* in which all the people heart, 1, co 
operate 


The Government of His Highness 
the Maharaja Gaekwar with a mcw to^ 
provjle Veterinary help to agriculturists 
have recently formulated a scheme under 
v\ Inch if a Local Board agrees to contribute 
one third of the cost the remaining two 
thirds are paid by Government The ever 
progressive people of Blind ran were the 
hrst to take advantage of the scheme and 
made a request for a dispensary It has 
been sanctio led and Bhadran will soon 
have a Veterinary dispensary 

Want or a Railwav Station 
T1 e nearest Railway Station is about 
10 miles from Bl adran A Railway 
connection is now the only want of the 
people which remains to be satisfied They 
are striving their utmost for it and some 
of the leaders have personally approached 
the Railway Board at Simla to so align 
the newly projected \ a sad kathana Rail ' 
way as to pass through Bhadran 
Conclusion 

As the result of the educational 
and other activities m the village one 
person has passed the London M D 
examination vv ith a scholarship front His 
Highness the Maharaja another has been 
an Associate Member of the Institute of 
Media 11 ul Engineers Manchester nhd 
about a dozen have passe 1 the B A und 
LL B E\annn itions of tl e Bombay 
Unners ty Over a hundred undergraduates 
an. earning the r 1 vdihoad in various 
profess ons w itlun and outside the State 
1 icluding Africa and other distant lands 
One student has just returned from England 
after undergoing a complete training in 
the Dairy industry which is one of the 
most important industries in the District 
Bhadran thus affords an unique example 
of what could Be done lor the moral and 
material development of the people with 
proper leaders and sympathetic help from 
Gov eminent 
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RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY AS A NATION-BUILDER 


O NCE in the sea of humanity theie rose 
, a frightful storm of revolution. Sud- 
^ derily, “the sun of the dying century 
set amidst the blood-reif clouds 1 ' and in the 
thick darkness that followed, in the roar 
of fury, many a storm-batl’ered vessel of 
tradition sank"; while many others were 
c&rried off their moorings and drifted on 
and on, id the dance of the seething rest- 
less 'waves. In that dark night, "on a 
marshy coast-land of the «ea, in which lay 
scattered about broken fragments of the 
magnificent edifice of a hundred halls, of an 
old, very old civilisation, there stood a 
bcacon-hght sending out its joyous mes- 
sage of hope to the drifting and linking 
vessels of history through the darkness of 
the roaring storm. Whenever I think of 
Raja Ramraohun Roy, such a picture rises 
before my mind. 

1 am not using any language of meta-_ 
f)hor ; when I am 4 speaking of the storm. 
The s'torro rose indeed. It most be re- 
membered that Rammohun Roy was 
born on the eve of a great revolution, 
the French' Revolution of 1789, After 
it, there began everywhere a new era in 
the history of humanity.-' Freedom from 
all “time-honoured bondages' 1 qf customs 
and conventions, freedom from the rule of 
tyrants and priests, tvdS the trumpet-call 
'•> of the t French Revolution." We know that 
in France, "as elsewhere, that trumpet-call 
Had been'’sounded by Voltaire, Rousseau, 

" V olnev _abd others Here,, in India., it 
fell ,on Raja Rammohun Roy to take up 
the. same war-cry. It is ,wonderful that 
his first work, ‘Tuhfatul Muwahhidin 1 or 
a gift to Monotheists, should so closely 
resemble Yolney’s ‘Ruins of Empire’ and 
bear out ib- strikingly the thoughts of 
Eighteenth Century Deism, Rationalism 
and particularly the school of Theophtlan- 
thropy with which the names of 'Voltaire 
and Yolney are associated. 

But, fortunately, for India and the 
?• world, the Raja', did not stop there* His 
genius was not.'' merely destructive, but 
constructive- We ,know that- after the 
t first, wild/ enthusiasm of the French 
Revolution had passed away, when condi- 


tions in France grew wilder 1 and more and 
more hopeless everyday and France became 
a menace to the whole of Europe, there 
came a critical turning point 'of thought. 
In England, not Edmund fiurke alone 
wrote bis famous ‘Reflections on ?tbe< 
French Revolution’ bringing out the prop’er^ 
plate and scope of prejudice and con*" 
vention in social and political philosophy’' 
bUt Wordsworth and Coleridge jpmed 
ranks with him later ori. The age 'of 
reconstruction slowly made headway. 
The genius of Goethe lobraed' large in 
the horizon. In France, Chateaubriand 
and in Germany, Novnlis also appeared 
as heralds of the constructive age.’ But 
wonder of wonderS, that here, in “India, 
the writer of the ‘Tuhfatul Afuwahhidin,' 
the rationalistic, destructive, revolution- 
ary Raja’ should also play the part 
of the constructive practical social legis- 
lator, the renovator - of 'NAtionaf 
scriptures 6nd revelations!' And that ht’ 
should carry on single-handed this work 
of scripture-renovation ' for threi* different 
civilisations, the Hindu, thi Christian and 
the Mahomedan! 11 ’ l)J , < -.’n 

To quote from Dr Brajendra'Nath Seal 
in this connection “The Raja' "was ' no 
doctrinaire. He bad d wholesome histori- 
cal instinct, a love of concrete embodi- 
ments and institution^, suCh as charaef 
te'rise the born religious and social-' re- 
former. A rationalist* add universAlist 
in every pulse of his being,’ he 11 was 
no believer in the cult ’ of the worship 
of Reason, of naked Logical Abstract 
tions. The 'universal guiding 'principle of 
the Love of God and mfn ' he sought 'and 
found 'in the scriptures Of 'the nations, 1 dnd 
rose from the barren religion of Nature or 
Theophilanthropy of his eigbteedth cen-f 
tury predecessors to a liberal interpreta- 
tion and acceptance of the Historic Revela* 
tion and Scriptures', not indeed inland 
supernatural sense, but as embodiments of 
the collective sense of the races of mankind, 
and conserving and’ focussing that prin- 
ciple of Authority,' which,' in this mundane 
state, is an indispensable cement and foun- 
dation, an elementary factor'd communal 
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life, whither »n ll c. social, tbc political, or 

the religious sphere ’* J . 

India End been, in the past, the meeting 
ground of many peoples nod rnces ^ho 
had brought with thi in different suitor**, 
cults and media of worship nrd ‘Wjwjjjj 
manners nod custom- t had been the 
clonous talk oflndm, in her past history, 
to weld thc«e together into a harmont 
ous whole and to unite the various peoples 
thereby into n common tradition we 
notice in the culture history of our 
^ people, that there had been from t, me to 
time, new movements of spiritual revival 
and new’ attempts nt budding up of a 

nflssine through the throes of a new birth 
It bXn'tv Tor, India iaust tnkr np h« 
immortal work in this age too She must 
now take her stand ,n the centre pf human 

Tty and discover^the various forms of the 

national civilisations as so many different 
mould? of the one, indivisible, universal 
humanity Through various paths, the 
5EV nationalities are moving towards 
♦w common goa -this was what re 

SSiidWMK '<> ■>'«'<>«' O '" 1 “ 

' p 7iX’.»mf «,»{£> .tie* ; .mpo, 

=f”or 

Rammphan Roy •” O' 1 ’ “S 4 

versal aspect I must therefore, coaBwmv 
attention to a much narrower aspeift of 
the Raja *ipersona|ity and works The 
problem which clearly stands out as tbe 
eravest of all problems in India today, is 
theproblem of the Indian nation building 
1 intend to take it up here and see wbat 
solution of It, wan ofctri by Raja Ram 

? 0 I b m°aft° wara my reaefere at the outset 
that tin, question of nation building did 
not occur a problem to RajaRammohua 
Rot at all He was the representative of 
universal, humaalty 1 the vision of am- 
versa!, humanity was os clear as the sky 
lad the daylight before lum Therefore, 
fhr uarticular problem of fonstrneting a 
harmony among tbe fragments of the 
dree" e races, religious, customs and codes 
of India was to him merely a part of the 
much larger and greater probfem of shap- 
ing forth the vision of tbe federation of a 
new humanity It must always be borne 


in mind that Ibeie were two distinct part* 
played by Raja Rnmmohun Roy on tw 
historic stage There was one Rnmmolmn 
Hot, the Cosmopolite, the representative 
of humanity , there was nnother how 
mohun Roy, the Nationalist reformer 
In former ng«s, the sjntbcH* which 
India bad attempted to build co ordinal 
mg the various interests of life, the various 
cultures and di'ciphne*. was battel funds* 
mentally on religion The Samant ny n or 
svnthe«is in the Blngabad Geeta is an 
instance in point But in this democratic 
ngr, the autocracy of religion is no longer 
recogm-cd Now thevnndus interests of 
life, nrc, each one of them, autonomous in 
its own respective sphere \\c can no 
longer fuse these multifarious elements into 
the crucible of one colourless unity The 
monistic monopoly must give way to the 
pluralistic dynamic of life and thought 
Therefore this idea is coming more and 
more into the foreground, that the politi - 
cal, social, economic, ethical and spiritual 
interests of life nrc not dependent on one 
another Each one of them is autono- 
mous This idea, though it had come into 
being in Europe since the Renaissance and 
the humanistic movements and developed 
in recent times, was how ever not know n m 
India We find it to be strongly pronounc. 
ed in the life and writings of Raja Ham 
mohun Roy This was indeed, one of lus 
greatest contributions to modern India, 

The few treatises on Law written by 
Rammobun Roy clearly evince that he 
separated Law from the trammels of 
rituals and ethical precepts, although 
Hindu law is unquestionably bound up 
■with them Then again, in lus writings 
bearing on ethical questions, he differen- 
tiated ethics from intellectual culture, cm 
lisation and spirituality The famous 
Ram Dass Tytler controversy in the Eng 
Iisb works of Karamobnn Roy will bear 
this out He distinguished religion and 
spiritual culture from social manners and 
customs ( Achara ) divesting the latter of 
their sacramental character and investing 
them with merely secular value. Thus, the 
question of the purity or the impurity of 
food, to Raja Rnmmohun, was purely a 
hygienic question and not a religious one 
But people, who fail to grasp this centro 1 
idea of .Ra mm ohun Roy, the idea ot the 
autonomous cnnracter of each interest ol, 
life, are confuted and bewildered to see hi® 
treat legal questions in one way, etbicfl 
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questions m nnother way and social ques 
tions in a completely different manner 
.altogether it 

When out country w as agitated over 
the question whether English Education 
should beantroduced m India, or the toh 
and chatuspnifves where Sanskrit Ed uca 
tion on old lines was imparted should be 
fostered, Raja Rammohun Roy wrote his 
famous letter on English Education to 
Lord Amherst an 1823, strongly ad voca 
ting the introduction of English Education 
m this country Being a ' edantist himself 
and being the first to publish the tran 
station of ‘Vedanta Sutras* in Bengali, 
he repudiated the teaching of the Vedanta 
thus — 

4 Neither can niaefi improvement at se from such 
speculiitidna a* the foUowiug which ire the the uea 
<ug£c*tf4 by the \edanln— n what manner is the 
iou! absorbed in tl e Deity » What relation doei it 
jear to the D vine Esseticv 7 Nor will youlh* be 
itted to br better member* Of Society by the \ edanttc 
loctnnts which Uach them to be! eve that nil visible 
ihioRshaye no real esistei ce that as father, brother 
stc., have no actual entity they consefiaeatly deserve 
so real affection pnd therefore Ihe sooner we escape 
'rora them Ohd leave the world the better"* 

Could not this Vcdantist of VecHritisfs 
say also /'Deliverance is not for me in re 
nunci ition’ ? in the sameletter, he clearly 
pointed out that unless Natural PJiilqso 
phy, Chemistry, Anatomy and other useful 
sciences ’ were tnught along with English, 
there were no hopes of progress^ of the 
natiyes of India j , i > > i 

Tips letter is a puzzle to many peqpte 
who arc under the impression that Rp.ra 
raojiun Koy was mi out and out disciple^of 
Sankaracharyq, which be was nqt What 
impelled him to write this lett«r u was tjiat 
he felt quite eleariy that if Vedanta domt 
nated .over the other departments of lif^ 
instead of making room for their free apd 
spontaneous growth, it would lead to a 
stultification of hfe India would nqver be 
able to free herself from the shackles of 
raeduevahsm t 

But the question insistently arises here 
-whether by making all the departments 
of hfe autonomous Rammohun Roy really 
spilt hfe, so to say, into so many water 
tight compartments and relegated religion 
to an undisturbed corner of life ? If that 
>be so, if rehgioo, according to hi m, was 
not a thing that would touch and colour 
'life at all points, it was not religion at all 
Besides, where would bo the central unity 
of all these autonomies '■* Or would they; 


bettor be without any pentral unity -nt 
all ’ I i \ } 

\es, for Rammohun Rpy, the re was a 
central unity holding together all these 
differentiated, autonomous activities of life 
and unifying them into a whole The 
‘ Brahma' of Raja Rammohun Ray w^s, 
that central unity. He was the federa-, 
tion, ns it were, of a(I the autonomies 
Life, as a whole, m all its independent 
activities \\jis one with the Brahfna” 
or the Virata, t|ie; infinity: One., Of 
course, Ins theological position was, 
that the ultimate belf of Brahma is 
Nfguna or unqualified and hence unknown 
able But he says, ‘This world of 
names (Nama) and forms (Rupi) which 
arc* unreal; is manifested as real-, m 
Him (Brahma) — Vedantasara (Bengali) 
This manifestation of Brahma is every, 
where He is manifested in Nature, in the 
human mind and all its attributes, in the 
history of roan, in society, politics, law’ 
and manners, and even in commerce and 
arts Tljcrc is, no end of His manifesta- 
tion So Rammohun ,Roy s ‘Brahma! is 
variedly manifested aqd all that variety 
rest m Him Th esi\dbnn or the spiritual 
discipline through which Brahma may be 
realised, is to translate his words "To 
contemplate the unity with all ” r Jn, other 
words* it is to grow into cosmic conscious- 
ness The Gavatri which was a household 
mantra %o all the ‘ twjpe born’j in Ipdip,jn 
ancient times, admirably pets forth, thiq 
grand and npblq conception of contempla- 
tion of the unity wjth all In Rammpbnu 
Roy’s spiritual discipline and practices the 
G&yatn , therefore, was an indispensable 
element In a small pamphlet in Bengali, 
entitled * The Meaning of Ga^atn ’, Ram. 
mohun Roy has explained its inner signific- 
ance that it (urges people to grow jntQ 
Cosmic consciousness and }o realise that 
the same consciousness is breathed , into 
them by the Divine Being 1 t 

Uuless we have, in the beginning, a clear 
idea of the principles and the mode of reali- 
sation of them by the man we cannot form 
any estimate either of his,;work for all 
humanity or of his work, qn certain 
especial lines for his own motherland jf 
>For our , own- convenience we must 
broadly dind£ his work /a to two divisions * 

(0 bis work in the field pf religion, (u) h l3 
wor/s in the socio-economiq and political 
spheres, ji j , j f . trt 

In the field qf religion, Rammohun Roy. 
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nermsed that although the religions of 
the world agreed in fundamental matter* 
thdr disagreements were mainly doe to 
ntunla and ceremonials being «msilered 
as part And parcel of religi n Religion 
more than anything else c >uld have been 
the greatest unifying Ion* in society But 
unfortunately the history o rehgion has 
been otherwise nnd religion sowed 

crentcr seeds of dissension than any other 

Institution Therefore, to separate rites or 
ncJiarn from religion an 1 to bring out the 
essential unity of religions was the high 
task which Rnmmohun Roy set before 

mut not he .nppo.ed thyt 

brine into relief the universal nnd funda 

mental ‘ elements in religion Rammohun 
Kov wished for a foment to obliterate 
th/n'articulor racial br cultural features of 
Sdf wSSI and laid down tlmt those 
particular eults .denis and disciplines of 
religion should be swept away ” 

the Yirst stage of his mental development 

o?Murse W endeavoured to rationalise 

«S&? 3 SraKr"^ xssg 

iihtrate H?ndo»«n from tb« bondoprs of 

"'“frar bf ^pnb^mtnt (Kumy* karma) 
floMrj add .domtron, “XZdanrlm 

desired similarly to <rra «> du(|es ^ 
from its sanjflt JJJ, and Hfl/a/ or 
observ antes from , m pure food 

distingmshmentof P«« an 

etc And bn ««* chnstn mty of such 
Sari trappings « mrrnclrs v, canon. 

r” T ”^eTn.^Xb U „n 0 n™no„“ s “; 

sidered by Ra l?J?£, m BS merely common 
tint local acemen^ thrr certain 

_ bonds vrh.cb mwM ,n soerrty 

ing'l0ru r wnbsolutelydts9ocifttedfr0m*P^ 

pew human. ty Jr — rachscrthM.t.own 


to be Sr.rJnrf.rrm or good practices and 
condemns the n.es nnd prnct.ces cl«m 
sects ns bid practices 1 orrnstnnce, what is 
rndttclmra for the Tantricrsnot ttndnchara 
f.r the \anhnir The Vaishnav tvouU 
be horrified nt the sight of rune nn 1 meat 
whereas the luntric woull he exultant 
when he saw them Then again, the 
different sects ill Imln, says the Raja, are 
very flexible m their character One may 
very easily relinquish one faith and fane 
to another nnd no soo icr he changes his 
sect than Ins manners and customs inevit 
ably change also bo his conclusion about 
this vexed question of sndnehara is to 
translate from his own writing It is 
futile to hold ones own itcham or prac 
tices «nd customs ns good or stiduchnra 
and to con lemn the practices of a different 
sect as bad Wine find meat in regulated 
measure i re accepted ns good among 
many people who hoi I respectable position 
m society Consequently to take wine and 
meat in regulated measure must he 
counted as good practice for those people 
This dissociation of achnra from religion 
and declaration of the practices of all sects 
as equally good removes all evils that 
might accrue by adherence to rites an 1 

practices as sacraments 

But it would be wrong to state that 
Raja ’Rammohun Ray considered rites and 
customs simply as common bonds of 
society nnd nothing more That was 
merely the negative side of acham It 
had also a positive side- Raramohnn Koy 
held thht these rites and usages must be 
looted upon as conducive to the 1 Greatest 
Rood of the greatest number ” The regu 
lative principle of rites and practices was 
to Imn therefore to use his own epithet 
<Lokasreyah— lit the good of people 
To translate again from his writing in 
this connexion he says Such practices 
must be observed by Godfearing people as 
nreconducive to the good of people and 
this dhnrma is eternal 

Thus by difierentiating the respective 
provinces of religion and ethics and of 
religion and outward practices Ram 
mohun Roy emancipated all the religions 
from unmeaning trammels which impeded 
their progress and paved the way for the 
greater progress of society also 

We have seen his general work ia 
the religious and social spheres Jwe miss 
now watch his work it» the sphere 
politic" v 
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In politics, be u as cer liter m favour of 
monarchy nor democracy, the Jorms of 
^ Government were non essential to him 
But he insisted on each country and people 
having representative Government, having 
full powers to shape their own national 
destiny. In politics also, as in religion, 
his great ideal was federation In bis 
supremely prophetic vision, the federation 
of religions and the federation of states 
loomed large I have said already that this 
vision of world federation was his vision 
of Brahma This was his ‘Gnyatn This 
was his spiritual contemplation of the 
ONE 

1\hen the news armed in Calcutta, in 
1821, that representative Government 
had been established m Spain, Kaja Ram. 
xnohnn Roy gave a public feast at the 
Calcutta Town Hall, to celebrate the 
event When again, he heard of the defeat 
if Neapolitans, he became so terribly 
lepressed on that day at the news that 
1C hgd to cancel an important engage 
nent he had in the evening with an English 
friend ofhrs, Mr Buckland He wrote him 
i letter, saying that he was unable to 
i-eep his engagement as his heart was sad 
An extract from the letter may be quoted 
dcIow — 

From the late uobapp? news I am obi Red to 
:oncIode that t shall not live to see liberty universally 
restored to the nations of Europe and Asiat e nations 

Under these circumstances i consider the canse of 
the Neapolitan* as my own and their enemies as ours 
Enemies to liberty and friends to despotism have 
never been and will never be ultimately successful 

During his voyage to England, when 
the ship halted at Natal In South Africa, 
he saw a French boat with the flag of 
liberty hoisted on it He was so restless 
and eager to go and salute the flag oi 
liberty that in lus hurry he missed his 
footing on the gangway and sprained 
so badly bis foot that he never com 
pletefy recovered from it afterwards While 
leaving the French boat, he was heard 
exclaiming with rapture, ‘Glory, glory, 
glory to France ’’ He arrived in England 
just when the whole of England was 
in a commotion over the passing of the 
Reform Bill of 1832 The Raja wrote to 
an English friend after the bill was passed, 
that lie had resolved to leave England for 
good if the hill was rejected in Parliament 

Coming now to the particular ques 
tion of the Raja’s lines of Indian nation 
budding, need I say that he could not 
possibly propose to bmld the Indian 
. 67)4—7 


nationality on any other basis but the 
broad and universal basis of freedom 
which he worked out in religious, social 
and political spheres for all humanity ? 

He has indicated three causes of India's 1 
degradation and downfall The first is, 
India was politically divided into innumer- 
able states and principalities ruled by foreign 
princes and this loss of political freedom 
was one of the causes of the downfall of" 
India He says ‘ The country was at 
different periods invaded and brought on 
der temporary subjection to foreign pnn 
ces 1 and hence it is “a country in which 
the notion of patriotism had never made 
its tvay ” He writes that for the same reason 
the English could Conquer India with the 
help of the native soldiers of this country i 
The second cause of India’s dow nfall is, to 1 
translate his own words “Our system of 
caste which is at the root of all disunion ” 
The third cause is, to translate his own 
w ords again, ' our excessne mildness and 
want of grit which we wrongly suppose 
to be religion”— in other words, what 
Nietszcbe would call “slave morality ” I 
ought to translate the whole extract here 
In answer to the question why the Bengalis ' 
are so weak as a race, he writes in 
lus ‘Brahman Sbebadhi’ (Bengali work) — 
‘Tor nine hundred years (i e since India 
lost her freedom) we have been subject* 
to this condemnation And the causes 
(of our weakness) are our system ofcaste 
which is at the root of all disunion and 
our excessive mildness and our want of 
gnt which we wrongly suppose to be reli 
gi on ’ 

It is not difficult to ascertain these 
causes of India’s degradation Bat it 'is 
most Mtally important to know what re 
medits he suggested for the removal of 
these causes Let us first see what his 
remedy was in regard to religion 1 > 

I know that most of my readers would 
here say that he founded the Brahtno re 
ligion discarding idolatry and that was 
all he did But I cannot honestly identify 
Rammohun Hoy’s ideals of Hindu religion 
with the very general and cosmopolitan 
tenets he laid down in his famous ‘ Trust 
Deed of the Bra h mo Samaj ” I can 
not also for a moment think that by 
founding the ‘Brahmo Sabha' (the new 
church) he formed a new sect or com 
inanity altogether and severed his con 
section syith bis parent Hindu com 5 
mumty 'ey reading his ‘Trust Deed of 
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BrahmoSamaj all that I unlerstand is 
that he desired this new church to he a 
meeting place for all religionists I have 
already said that his ideal was that the 
Hindu the Mahomed an and the Christian 
should each through particular cults 
ideals and disc phnes of his religioo gradu 
ally advance towards a un versal religion 
But so long as the vision of a un versal 
religion was out ol ken so ling as each 
religion was offensive to the other and the 
adherents of one church had no entrance 
into another church he did not b long to 
there must be some common prayer 
ground prepared w hither people of all re 
ligtous sects might congregate in a com 
moa worship Therefore from such a 
place of worship must be carefully effaced 
those differences and peculiarities racial 
or other which prevented the adherents of 
one religion from coming together in pray 
er and worship with those of another 
Rammohun Roy s idea was that on the 
one hand each religion must proceed 
along rational, universal hues preserving 
intact all its special features racial and 
cultural on the other hand there must 
be an embodiment of the spirit of universal 
religion to harmonise peoples of different 
faiths And that was his firahmo Samaj 
We have seen that Rammohun Roy 
has indicated as the cause of our social 
disunion and disruption our system of 
caste which fosters disunion It is there 
fore important to know what remedy he 
suggested for removing this evil winch 
according to him was a great bar to social 
progress and social solidarity 

There is a famous treatise called Bajra 
sbuchi written by Mntyunjayacharya 
on caste Distinctions of caste have 
been strongly condemned and proved to 
be utterly hollow and without any founda 
tion in that wonderful treatise Raja 
Rammohun Roy translated it into Bengali 
and published it showing thereby his 
intellectual sympathy with its positions 
I wish to translate only one passage from 
it just to give an idea of the nature of the 
treatise The author of Bijrashuchi 
writes 

if by caste yon mean b th and say tl at he who 
■s the off$pr ng of a Brahm a father and a Brahm a 
mother who haTe been marned accord ng to Shastrlc 
is really a Brabm n then the Braha a sm of 
ft R *hi famous in the \cdas and Smnt s 
and sold —Therefore b rth can never 
a mark of Brahmin sm.” 

Thus he goes on arguing whether colour, 


d harm a, scholarship or profession could 
be marks of Brahrainism and at last is 
forced to this conclusion -*■ 

Tl e S as Eras say nil people when they are born 
are Sndras when they undergo Upanayaa ceremony 
they become Dr jm or tw ce horn when they study 
\ edas tl ey become V pras and when they real se 
Brahma they b-corae Brahm ns hence the only 
B al m n i one who 1 res a 1 fe devoted to Brahma ’ 

The theoretical position of Raja with 
regard to th* question of caste is quite 
obvious fnm the Bajrashucln I have 
already satd that he dissociated rites and 
practices from their sacramental character 
By thus dissociating custom from religion 
and by pronouncing all rites and customs 
of all sects as equally good he practically 
indicated the lines by which don’t touch 
ism and such other obnoxious evils that 
attend on caste might be swept away 
He was a Brahmin but he lored td 
wear Mahomedan dress and he dined with 
Bnropeans He was thus the finest type 
of the Islamic European Hindu the Hindu 
who sympathised w ith Islamic and Euro 
pean cultures and manners 

But don t touchism is a very small 
evil of caste system compared to the “bar 
which one caste sets against another in 
regard to marriage What solution did 
Rammohun Roy offer about the possibility 
of inter caste marriages ? He offered in 
deed a great solution by lending support 
to a form of marriage known as the baiba 
Bibaha or the marriage according to the 
rites of Siva In bn Bengali tract Chan 
Prasner Uttar li» writes 

The w fe who a marr ed accord ng to Ihe Tantra 
r tej raovt be accepted os a /egaf w fe 1 ke the one who. 
s marr ed ac ord og to the \ ed c rites In th 9 
Savfttuarrage the marr ageable g rl may be ofanr 
age and of any caste — only «0e mast not be sap nda 
and mast not have a husband (I v ng) at the t me 
of her marr age 

So Rammohun Roy thought that il 
people could be induced to marry according 
to 1 antra rites caste system could be 
eradicated altogether 

But what he thought about the future 
of Iudnn politics is of the utmost interest 
to us now, in these days of Home Rule 
agitation ; 

When our destiny has been bound up 
with the political constitution ot Eng 
land Rammohun saw it to be a provi 
dential dispensation that we accepted the 
principles and ideals underlying that cons 
titution as our own So gradually with, 
the help of our rulers we must try to 
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Secure our places as free, self-governing and strengthen the ties of friendship and 
citizens like those of Canada. ' His ulti- sympathy, mere administration, however 
mate hope ^vy as, therefore, that India efficient it may be, is bound to foster pride 
should be a tree self-governing colony like and contempt on the one band and hatred 
that of Canada in the British Empire. and disaffection on the other. Unless the 

‘••’But he knew that if the relation be- Raja’s suggestions were accepted, in the 
tween ,the English and the Indian was words of Rabindranath,- there would be 
purely the relation of master and servant, “the sword and unflinching contempt on 
the gulf between the two would be widened the one hand and the ink and profuse tears 
as years would go by. There would be a on the other” in the region which goes by 
perfect lack of understanding and a perfect the name of Indian politics, 
lack of sympathy between the rulers and I have finished. If I were to say what 
the ruled. Therefore, he insisted that the was the distinguishing note of Raja Ram- 
English and the Indian must be bound to- mohun Roy's life, I would unhesitatingly 
gether in a common bond of communal say that it was the passion for Mukti or 
life, sharing mutually each other’s joys deliverance. He strove all his life for the 
and sorrows. In his “Remarks on settle- deliverance ol all kinds of bondages that 
ment in India by Europeans,” be strongly liumanitj* suffers from. His idea! of Mukti 
urges the need of the settlement of well-edu- or deliverance was not Nirvana, absorp- 
cated and high class Englishmen who will tion or annihilation of the self in the Divine 
be “less disposed to anuoy and insult the Essence.lt was the liberation of the all, the 
natives than persons of a lower class." He liberation of the world, the liberation of 
"^deprecated that the ‘scum’ of English So- humanity. It was freedom in knowledge, 
ciety, that ill-mannered brutish Englishmen freedom in religion, freedom in social 
should come out to India for employment, usages and institutions, freedom in politics, 
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process founded oo reason ami inspired by the hope 
of final achievement ’ The conception is grand, bat 
the realisation is crude and meagre The pamphlet 
contains little that has not been said over and over 
ngain— and generally said much belter— by political 
economists and social reformers of every country 
A brief review of some of the existing Indian indus 
tries, including agriculture, and a rather superficial 
discussion of the Indian labour problem ending with 
a plea for the extension of primary technical and 
commercial education, and a ‘Vision of the Future’ 
that is to be, if the authors recommendations are 
adopted, constitute the sum and substance of the 
paper The author s partialitv for quotations is 
something woudertul We do not remember to have 
e**r before come across a pamphlet of the same size 
bristling with so many quotations Sociologists, 
economists, philosophers, p sets statesmen historians, 
art-erttice, pro-consuls, biologists socialists educa 
t moists, dramatists have all b*en ransacked for 
quotations which, however, besides showing the 
author's fondness for roaming at large m the high 
ways aod byways of English literature, throw little 
light on the problems discussed 
* P C B 

Bharat l SthU a colled ton of ullresses on 
Indian Culture by Sir John \V oodroj] t, called e l 
together by Mr N Chatter] tt and published at 
39, A'a/iJat Si /i ha lane Calculi 1 (b) the 

Phoenix Printing Works) pp 1 an! 26 

Mr Chatterj-e has done well to Collect these 
addresses which deserve to be not only preserved by 
India but atso valued a« the thoughtful sayings of on 
honest foreigner, a true Mum’ or Tree thinker as 
lie buusell interprets the Hindu term Sir John 
Woodroffe by his straightforward' altruistic and 
courageous exposition reminds one of the race of 
thinkers headed by Spencer and the positivists of the 
last century— a race which is now prominent by its 
absence. The present war might revive the class 
who arc really the seed store of "dliarma ' or trne 
principles of civilisation in their country # 

Sir John is anxious “to stem those movements 
which work for the cultural conquest of this country 
and he fear* that those movements iu the absence of 
right resistance ’ might "acquire greater rigour after 
the war*’ Without ’a successful cultural defence,' 
we may have home rule but not a home to rule Sir 
John welcomes the Home rule efforts ns it Vvill help us 
in combating with the march or cultural conquest 
against the Hindus 

Let us compare ourselves with our forefathers who 
combated against the attempted cultural conquest by 
Islam. Did we then adopt, for instance, the Moha 
iticdaa calendar in our daily life * Certainly not The 
Sauivat era whiji is the noblest monument of Hindu 
History, the Hindu month, the H ndu day are all to 
be found in the pnrate records of the ’’Mobaraedan 
period" But what do we do now Christian month 
and date and years are replacing the Hindu calendar 
everywhere {except probably in Bengal ) Take a 
magazine published up-country, take a religions 
paper, you will find the Chnstiau date 1 Have the 
Hindus written anything in Sanskrit worth going 
down to posterity in the latter nineteenth century or 
la the present century ? On the other hand, some 
gems of Hindu literature arc products of *0 called 
Mobaniednn period The Clunstian missionary at)d 
the Christian * Orientalists ’ are the two great factors 
of Indian denationalisation \Se fight the IbirJ 


for November loii 

factor, the politician, more or less luccMsfitffy.i tfe 
“\ve fought the missionary and defeated him generally 
bkt the scars of his early attacks we are unconscious- 
ly beanng as acceptable badges yTbus when we . 
rundown rituals (as such), worn we run down the 
8'eat truths discovered by Hindu civilisation 10 the 
"latter* raatrun snial an I in eugenics, we are an 
''•ittingly showiag ourselves as chela* of the mediocrity 

Europe who fill the ranks of missionaries Liken 
"vi ng organism we mutt cast off the foreign matter 
t tymg to bore a home into our intellectnal system. I 
, ‘ Is India dead ?” To this iSir John answers 
India Isyet alive" while her contemporaries have 
Passed away “It is precisely because it Is a living 
■j*rce that it provokes antagonism from those who 
“ishke or fear its culture Does any one now fume 
Rgarastor ridicule the life and morals of Lgyctor 
■labylon * But when touching India even scholars 
c »nnot be impartial Why f Because India is not the 
‘here subject of academic talk, but is a living force 
*ndia is still feared where she is not loved Why 
again > Precisely because she lives Because she is 
“till potentially powerful to Impose her Ideas upon 
'he world She 11 still an antagonist to be reckoned 
'nth in the conflict of cultures ’’ 

mu analysis of human mind exp fa 1 ns ffie persistent 
Political malice which says that India is not one 
c ountry Sir John has the courage to say what bey 
s ees and he savs that "India is not a mere geographi 
c al expression'’ Sir John’s reference to the scholars 
*i * matter which ought to be taken note of by Indian 
’tudents and scholars relying oq our friends the 
scholars” How diligently they have been searching 
■bra \ikrama who was not a Hindu 1 How persls 
•eotly they first proclaimed that there 'war no 
\ikiama at all : How learnedly they attempted to 
brove that Cliaudragupta and Buddha were, if not 
Eurasians, at any rate Parsis 

Sir John doe* not spare the ladian mind in his 
Analysis He very ably has shown that our so often 
I> ro teased airagya’ is more often our Incapacity 
hnd sometime* umlosopbic confusion The ’Prarntti 
Marga’ the Path of Action aod love for the world is 
Separate and ought to be kept separate from' the 
‘vivritti Marga or the Path of Keaunciatioo Pnnci 
ble* of one applied to the other will destroy it, ( "A 
State founded on the principles of the Sermon 00 the 
Mount would not last a fortnight.’’ 

He sells us that we ought not to have vairagya 
•n the straggle for existence 

Sir John t speeches now collected in this book ought 
lobe in the hands of every Indiau It would give 
nm thought and self respect , 

> A Hindu 

Tub New Hajell Asmml and Alxjmc for tub 
ibis 1917, bjr T A Ingrnns, AI 1 , LL D London, 
flenry Frovede, Oxford University Press 

We owe an apology to the publishers for being so 
late In noticing this hook It is our old friend 
Ilaicir a Annual under a new title It 1* a very 
useful publication, aud is In fact indispensable for all 
who wish to remain au courant with the affairs of 
the world It gives the most recent and anthonta 
tive information concerning the British Umpire, the 
nttioasof the world, and all the important topic* of 
the day, together with much astronomical and others 
useful matter In Us present issue It has been very V 
ranch enlarged The volume for 1916 continued G-’ajf 
pages, and that for ibe present year contains 
pages 

To tub Nation* By Paul Richard •* ll*<i 
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Introduction by Rabindranath Tagore I’ubhihcd b\ 
James If rood, 1 Madison Arcane, tew I or* Cur, U 
S A 

Thu hook ts a sign of the time* It pleads lor 
lasting peace and for that change m the psychology 
ol peoples which alone can make permanent peace 
possible It *tri res to inculcate that large And mdc 
patriotism which includes the whole world in its 
•cope 

Kabiodranath Tagore says in his Introduction 

When I met Monneur Richard in Japan, I became 
more Manured iu toy mind about the higher era of 
cinltfition than when l read about the big scheme* 
which the politicians are formulating for utberiog the 
age of peace into the world When gigantic forces 
of destruction were holding their orgies of fury, I saw 
this solitary young I renchman, unknown to fame 

face beaming with the I ght* of the new dawn aod 
l hit roice ribrating with the message of new life and 
I felt sure that the great Tomorrow has already come 
though not registered in the Calendar of the 
statesmen. 

.Vui-mr caeteawf .f-wur tit Awi «rrr efct&ttd Wnr 

Is it asking too much of th* nations of to-dav 
to be civilised nations putting into pra tice the 
principles of thecint red man ’ 

* So nation tires but through the services it renders 
-*-,10 Humanity 

The struggle for lif is chaogiog into union for 

hie 

lence had come to imply a state of things 
which permitted the big nations to treat the little 
nations as they pleased 

The longer the war goes on the more the reasons 
for waging the war increase some Iriog less and 
lets desirous of losing what they bpve gained the 
others more and more desirous of regaining what 
they have lost- 

Lven while wishing for peace selfishness mates 
war inevitable ’ 

Beyond the Europe which is dying there is 
another Europe which is preparing to live. 

It is when their conflicts separate them that the 
people learn how close they are to one another " 

Of what uses are the enterprises of pacifism when 
peace it not to the hearts of men r K C 

1 Observations on the MU:>s\luav> ot 
India by Mrs Veer Itassan Alt Edited by II 
Crooke late of tl c India i Ciail Service Oxford 
University Press Price six sf tilings net Pp jjr 

If nr ttmnrtr A A' ivitfinr jKnnWib AcuBr m-.mn.-w* Ac s 
Mahomedan gentleman of Oudh who bad visited 
Lngland, and with whom she Jjseil in India during 
the first quarter or the nineteenth century Being an 
inmate of the zenana she wrote with intimate know 
ledge and deep sympathy and her observations arc 
therefore valuable The book is one of the series of 
which Sieetnan a Rambles and Recollections Bernier s 
Travels, and Abbe Dubois Hindu Manners and Cns 
toms are the other publications and v> ill no donbt 
be much appreciated in Ind a, specially by Mahorne 
dan readers 

If Early Revenue History or India isd 
the i iFTit Report, 181* by F D Ascoh If A 
Oxford, al {he Clarendon Press tyvf 4 6 net 

Thu httle book consists of eight short essays cover 
««g about 80 pages and the Fifth Report, reprinted 
from the official test Mr Ascolt has done a great 
service to stadentsof history by makiog the Fifth 
Report to easily accessible, and bis introductory 


essays will also throw light on the revenue problems 
dealt with m the Report. Mr Ascoli is not of course 
fond of the Permanent Settlement but oil that cati 
be said both for and against the subject has been said 
long ago, and well summarised in the Imperial 
Gazetteer The glossary and notes will also be use- 
ful to traders 

II! Indian Administration by professor 
V G A ale, V A Third Edition Re-ised and en- 
large l Poona syij price Rs 2 4 0 

That the book is in its third edition is sufficient 
j roof of its excellence The machinery ol the govern 
ment from the Imperial Council down to village pan 
ebayets bus been described, and there are chapters on 
education law and justice finance land revenue, 
famine relief ond the like Blue books and other 
government publications have been freely quoted 
Jrom, and the statistics have been brought op to date 

[\ The Stora or Bengalee Liter atlre 
by P Chntl hurt Paper read at the Dirjeehng 
svMMjr xvssJj/jp m fits Jjtb Jm-ts CoJa «/A* tiyjtUyr 
\otes Print 1 tg llurir 

As might be expected Mr Chandburi s little etSav 
is full of points and throws new light on many 
aspects of the subject That B-ngalee literature is 
popular m its origin and is largely democratic m its 
ideas and sentirnyus is largely due to the Umdu 
minds coming irtto contact with Islam Between 
Chand das and Rabindranath there is no 6ther lyric 
poet who can be placed iu the same rank with the 
lormer Cbaitanya deliberately turned bn back on 
the intellectual nod practical activities of man 
though be was himself the most erudite and brilliant 
scholar of bis age Hts appeal was to the emotional 
nature of man Cbaitanya s d«ctnne of spiritual 
liberty equality and fraternity could not but set free 
a quantity of spiritual energy in the heart of the 
people. If we tried to write poetry after the manner 
of the Neo-\ aisboav poets we should only succeed in 
copying their mannerism* Me hare a new psycho 
logy with a wider range of emotions which can 
find u Iterance »ouly in new poetry There Isa class 
oflyncs which reflects a sterner and gloomier side 
of the national son! TheShakta cult had a Strang 
hold over the minds of the higher castes This 
Shakta poetry represents the very antithesis of 
theXaisbnav The contrast between the two is 
well exempt Red by the respective emblems of these 
two sects the red flower and the white Social life in 
& ergs} AarhsJ AheA Ainh.ivw oeerd nrs.vtj- Hard star 
aod movement in a word that dramatic element 
wh ch Is the very stuff out of which immortal stories 
arc made The idyll c picture of a quiet and easeful 
sural life, which we reconstruct in imagination from 
th« poems connected with the worship of Manasha 
and Cbandi, is a fancy picture It ts too early for a 
young nation like us to think of retiring on pension 1 
With the solitary exception of Rabindranath no 
13 ngali has shown such mastery over verse forms as 
Bharatcbaadra The audacious poet Madhusudau 
deliberately 1 a vented a language of h s own He 
stud ed the dictionary and drew his vocabulary from 
it His work is undoubtedly a masterpiece but of 
a literature manufactured iu the library It ts 
obvious from tbe works of Bankimchaudra and 
Rabindranath that their psychology has been 
profoundly modified by Western thought aod 
Western feeling and yet retained its Indian character 
In them tbe East and the West have met. Modern 
Bengali literature is born of the contact of these two 
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different cultures v At our back stands the ancient 
cuttnre of India in all ttf lofty nod static grandeur 
and in oor front lies the wide eipanse Of European 
culture with all its Inward depth and all its on t ward 
restlessness Both hare an equal fascination for us 
and we can no more deny our past than refase to 
recognise the present So our God given task is to 
synthetise in our 1 fe and in our literature these two 
divergent and supreme manifestations of the human 
spirit 

V Study Analysis of the Indun Penal 
Code by N K Veniatesan M A , L T Madras 
Srinivasa Varadachart and Co , it/iy price 8 a mas 
USefnl for me nons ag the tnam contents of the 
code 

V] Progress and Problems of industrial 
India by & A mbrtnanentar 31 A , B L. Trichina 
paly 6 as 

An interesting essay 

Ml The Official Sacreis Aci by c h 
Roy Price Rs 7 

The English and Ind a Acts with the proceedings 
of the council have been printed in this bonk A use 
ful compilation 

kill Child Protection by R P Masan, 
if A Bombay The Tunis Press iptj 

Th s is a lecture delivered at Bombay under the 
ausp ces of the Social Serv ce League It is an excellent 
and thoughtful p ece of work and will ample repay 
perusal The duty of the state, society and toe borne 
towards cb Idreo has been ably d scnsied The 
pamphlet bas been nicely got up and neatly printed 
I K. The Problems of Indian Native States 
Tl e "Karnataka office, Langalorc ryi? 

la this pamphlet .all the various needs of native 
states, uud tbe evils they suffer from, have been ably 
d scussed In the form of a scr cs of letters addressed 
tp tbe Maharaja ol R kaner The following well 
known 1 nes from John Russel Lowell summarise the 
writer a views 

s New times demand new measures nod new n en 
v The world advances and in time outgrows 
Tbe laws that in our father s day were best 
And doubtless, after us some purer »che ne 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we 
Made wiser by the steady growth ol truth 
\Ye cannot bv ng utopia oj force 
But better, almost, be at work in sin 
Tban in a brute inaction browse and sleep 

Q 

Intermediate Poittcal Selections edited br 
Keshan Utl Via M A of Bahanddm College Janagad 
with an introductory note by h H Heyward Si 
LitL M 4 II Se Second Edition rp 78 and J2~ 
Brice One Rupee 

It contains 3 1 pieces of wl ich T are from Shakes 
pe$rc 10 from Wordsworth and the remaining 14 
from Milton Daniel Shirley Gray Keats Shelley 
Vaughan Whte R Brow olag and l e acock 

The bdok has a valuable introduction The 
Critical and Biograph cal Study and the bt ef survey 
of tbe English Literature of the fast two cei tunes 
given by the author will prove Useful td the cand 
dates The notes given at theend of each p ece are 
both cnitcal and explanatory 

Mahes Crakdra Gaos it 


Sanskrit English 

The SANDHYWANDAVA OF ALL VEDIC SAlHA! 
by n V ha its Jar a Aiyar, M A , Deccan Pushtfr 
Pudulkottai Pp ' Y 1 and 

Mr Aiyar is a scholar who has studied for tfairi] 
yenrs the \ edas And theVedic works by both the East 
ern and Western scholars alike and his present volum* 
contains tbe text with marks ofacceat la Devanagr 
of the Saodbyarandana or the daily prayer Of th 
Indian Aryans together with the transliteration 
translation commentary and notes in English 

Saodbyaraodanam is the daily prayer of thi 
Aryans of India It embodied a simpler lalth nm 
breathes a lofty spiritual ty , and yet most of as 
Brahmans have turned it into a farce more or less 
We have no time for it in these busy days We hard 
ly suspect its existence till it Is time for breakfast oi 
dinner ' then ma raul (or tbe old grandma at home! 
sttps in and reminds ns ol our duty we owe ti 
Brabmaobood We then throw down a few spoon 
fuls of water and utter a few words which convey nc 
meaning to ns and feel anrpr sed that we have dis- 
charged a debt that is dne to our religion We~ f.n 
to see that here as elsewhere the tetter killetb but 
the spirit giveth life (P 39) 

This is the state of the Sandhyaraadana of tbe 
majority of those who are strongly enjoined by the 
seers to p rform it thrice da ly We know nothing 
of the meaning of the Mantras wh cli we recite m 
perform ng it and so It is a dead thing to us and 
consequently cannot move and lead us to the foal 
goal of onr life It is repeatedly stated m our 
bftastras as one may naturally expect that a mantra 
without the knowledge of its meaning is nothing but 
useless. On tbe other baad most of our young ft ends 
reading at Schools and Colleges ore completely for 
getful of th s their sacred duty nay they have not 
the si gbtm idea of it 

In this state of thing the book which is written 
to a simple style and contains a right expos tion of 
the mantras ns well as na introduction concistly 
■ urvejlag the \ eds. texts deserves to be Widely read 
by our English-educated friends both young atid old 
\Ye strongly recommend It to them 

YlDHUSREKUARA Bfl ATTACH ARV\ 


Hindi ’ 

Dishab iul, by Vr Babulat AIuj ashani tr 
Du6t, Teacher, High School Rajnandgaen (CP) 
— B A’ R\ , anti printed al the Hindi Press , 
Prayag Crown St o pp e6j Price— as 6 •- 

Thu Is one of a senes of cheap but usetal books 
wh eh tbe author proposes to publ sh The original 
author in Marathi is ‘•and t B V lhadke of whose 
book tin j is a translation ta Hindi The book may be 
compared for its views with some of the well known 
novels i in English (e g Innocent by Marie Corel! c), 
though there are certaialy some d flerences in treat 
ment An educated g rl who has become self-con 
ceited as a result of her education and surroundings 
does not wish to b nd herself by the shackles of 
marriage but eventually after many sad experiences 
she real scs what love Is and surrenders herself to the 
same We commend both the original and the 
translation and encourage the author m bis at 
tempts This novel will be a new thing in the Hindi 
literature and la calculated to grapple with a new 
feature in the Ind an society Needless to say that the 
book is verv interest ng and it i* InJeed very fcbeapf/ 
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priced for It* sir* The translation lias got, In same 
places, trace* of Marathi ways of etpression j bat 
_ this does not d tract rau-h frjra the merit* of the 
hook 

Surkb Goiwvxtt 1 trust Dis by fttbu Shirt- 
tSM tan Published by Me Debar Store, 

Arrah a a J printed at the Kh > lya-ltas Prest, Dan- 
hpur Royal Sva r pp jjs. Price — Rt 2 

Tin* i* a eery thoughtful critique written on the 
life and works of Shrce Tutu Pas The author has 
no doubt made n very caretol »*n It of his subject an J 
he lias apprni-hel it from aright critical point of 
view All the available resoar e* an l material* have 
been made ate of and Ihe book has been mvJt n§ 
thorough and exhaustive ns possible Dr Grierson, 

> 'Pandits Jnata Prnsad an 1 Rameshwnr Bhnttn, 
ns al*o others wrote theses nnd notes on the subject 
before • but we must consider the publication under 
review n masterpiece on the subject Thenathori* 
a tveff known J ! mdl miter mid though he has rot 
been voluminous in his writings his deep erudition is 
undoubted We find a reflection of the snme in the 
book, which has nothing Me shallowness anywhere 
1 10 it. The book is certainly nn acquisition to the 

k^Jlmdi Liteiatnre, 

S*\RAt N\t\k M\LA by Pandit Karma it 
Traiad Mura an l published by Sharada Dkaran 
Pustakatay a, Milountganj, /n'-balfore Croun 
, Sro pp 297 Price— Rt 1 S? 

This »s a collrctloo of nice little dramas fit for being 
acted by students. The author is right In thinking 
that some of the plays acted generally by young men 
are not suited tor the school or the college stage 
The book contains 4k very nice plays which would be 
found to be very instructive indeed ; nnd at the same 
time they nllord much amusement They are just 
suited for social gatherings in educational iostftu 
tions They are almost all in prose and there are no 
verses In them However this is not a drawback. 
Just a few of the dramas will not do for quite young 
students , but there is no objection to their being 
played by and belore grown up College students 
Tfae language arid style are quite satisfactory 
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Bin Bharat by Pandit Dhcriani Datta Jos hi 
and printed at the Onkar Press, Allahabad Don) 
s6mo pp 122 Price— as 12 

This is another attempt by a different author to 
Preform the character of plays staged in educational 
ihstitntions The author has succeeded m his own 
way, but the way in which he has drawn out his plot 
is not la fashion now a dajs Many such books were 
written a few decades ago nnd they were liked too 
However, the modern readers like men of concreteness 
than Is to be found in the book However, the book 
1* after all not quite dry, but is rather interesting on 
the whole , and we must say It is eminently instruc 
tive. The price of the publication is rather too high 
for the size In other respects, the book is commend 
able 

.1 * Taibvai si \ idfti. Price— I anna 
SakvajamkSaiya „ — 1 anna 

! 3 Pakcii Swakabi „ -t anna 

4 Scot Berviiau „ —2 annas 

5 Baksx Daev, ki Bclbol „ —1 anna 

Edited and published by Bala Si/iram, Santa 
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h"h, Jnhi, Ctt i n/ore, an l prints l at the Afereh wt 
Press, Ca t npore 

These books have been written with a view to 
showing what qualities are needed in volunteer* to 
assist people on the occasion of big fairs and gather- 
ing* etc The first book gives practical and even 
novel bmlt on the art of swimming The second 
contains twelve discourses on the various occasions 
when the services of scouts or volunteers may be 
needed with detailed instructions as to how to revive 
drowned persons anl so forth The third discusses 
the virtues and value of self-dependence and self res 
poet, one a own country, people nnd religion The 
f mrth is a narrative of the heroic actions of a Scotch 
Spy in the It ter War The fifth while dilating m a 
humorous wny on the stopping of the practice of 
making birds fight refers to our dl attention to 
wrestling etc The noticeable featarvs in the pam 
phlets are that they are very cheaply priced, although 
they conimn valuable informations in a supremely 
interesting garb 

HfttniY Tarang by Mr Dulare I al Bhnrgav 
and published by the An it itkuhdre Press t 1 ucknoso- 
foolscap s6mo pp 50 Price— as j 

This is a flmdi translation of James Alien's *‘Ont 
from the Heart.” The rendering has been very satis- 
factory both with regard to matter and style The 
book treats of moral culture and it is needless to say 
that the many books in rnghsh under this bead will 
lose nothing when translated into Hindi , and their 
translations will enrich the Hmda literature in a 
pre-eminent degree The book is printed very nicely 
on art paper and the get up is certainly evcellent 
Shasan Padpii ATI by Mr Prannath I7dya- 
lankar and published by the Kashi Kagan Pra- 
ehartni Sibha Croun Sro pp 22 S Price— 
Re r 

This book belongs to the Manoranjnn Pas tak mala 
Series and has been writ ten with considerable care 
The constitutions of government of almost all the 
couutnes and states of the world have been given in 
the book,— some 10 detail and others in brief The 
introductory portion of the book will make it iotclli* 
cibte even to the commonest reader A short voca 
bulary of the technical terms used with their English 
equivalents has been added The book has been 
published under the editorship of the talented Hindi 
scholar Dabu Shy arosundar Das A variety of useful 
•mfCiVr ihff ifcw wurpYrram 1 or Cihr ihwil- «rutf Tie 
book will no doubt prove very useful to the develop- 
ment of Jbe Hindi Literature 

M.S 

Pali and Bengali 

BlUKKItV PVTJMOKkUAXI AND BlllkklUWI PAT! 
IfOKkWASf, » tiled isnd translated by Pandit Vtdhu 
stkhar Satin. Pp M 4 774,7?’ Price Rs 2 -S 
The book contains 
(1) A Preface (Spages) 

•=1U) A Table of Contents (3 pages) 

(in) An Introduction (77 pages) 

(It) The Pall Test of the tlhikkhapatimokhhan in 
Deva Nagrt character (53 pages) 

(v) A Bengali Traaslation of the same (Pp 
GO 103) 

(vi) Notes on the same (Pp 107 260) 

(vn) The Pali Test ofithe Bhikkhumpatimokkham 
in Deva Nagri character (Pp 263 286) 
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A Bengali Translation of the i«rae (Pp 203 
30 (li) Note. on the »me (Pp 311 33 t) 

%££=£&%£&■£ 

the invalid nn.l of nenana .offering Cran 

culnr di.en.e. the rntroduetion nf tha order 
BhiUkhunl. it* or gin and it. rv 1 1 *' " p0t 

‘vrsasasr? JS£5& w 

•»i‘." “•‘.“"WsKa?’® iSSiE 
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Mr D hog i a IraUl is trvug l > t.tabh.h U* name 

a. a writer of .hot t novef. in ^1“^. J^Jfe£S 
under renew n meant In depict the two aId«-tM 
t right and the dark-of an attorney . P 
For this purpoie he ha* taken two aolicltor partnen 

a. hi. model, one of them honest and the Otherd . 
hone.t Like all .oeh narrative.. In the end TirtM » 
rewarded and rice faded The mam howem 

of the writer ha. hardly met with sucse.l H • treat 
ment of It ■* .operficial and doe. not touch even i the 
fringe ol the evil he mean, to expose No intlra.tc 
knowledge of the inner working of an attorney a Mitt 
i. .hown beyond describing it a. a /roup of ill paw 
clerk, work ng under a hect ir.ng ma.ter Mr 
Mot lal T.attavala ■ treatment nod handl rg of the 
iub.ect m h . novel far inferior and more correct 
Tli . novel merely empha.iie. the noti in that no 
attorney i. a blood nicking vampire, and .tick, i 

... r .1. *<>. T | nC r* Serernl nioeet. 


attorney n ft blood nicking vampire, ana »ucv. « 
noth ag in .earth alter Incre Several n »PfCt. i of 
modern female education and progres. and glimwev 
of the 1 fe of a certain .ection of Bombay landladies 
are worked into the novel which are expected to 
■otere.t the middle cla.f realer 

Vatsirntt Pharma ko Sanksihha Itihas, 
(gwit x«* vft *Jf«TK TfflW) by Durga Sbantar 
condemnation The Ktxalram Shastn nritltn for" tie GujxraH 

T5LHi^£“<EfSliS.K nmhortt—g, k n so,ior rmtavrua 

5” -.... 1» lk< BoJIhuft r Cloth carer, pp ipj Fne, «, i o-» 

(•91?) 


"SK&iiSSSSW"™**" lh ' 

'”Y« S,.. *»i M *" " 

cellent Mabbs Cbaxoba Gnosn 

Sanskrit, Hindi and English 
a Ranswrit Composition and Translation by 
h.i,otMo Ff no 

p net one Ktifte 

ihouM ' U°lmme“S‘J.vVnted e a T ud' attached to the 
book Make* Cnixosi Gnose 

Gujarati 

So LIC IT 0* by Bhogtndralal R Divt/ta B A ,n hia Prnrthaua Saraaj addresses- The translation 
a .linked tv Mantklal Amhalal Doctor printed at of the whole work therefore i. likely to prove of 
thSa ajt ViJ a > a Printing Frets Baroda Pp much u.e to all venous minded men. 

V paper tour Price At u (rpf?) 


A .hort h vtory of the origin and vim ol the tenet* 
of the \ a tbnava creed wain de. deratum in Gujarati 
because many of the follower, of this creed are to be 
found In Gujarat Thewnter has traced the history 
very well from original source, and also give, a very 
illuminating bird .-eye view of the .tate of this belief 
in the past but neglecting it. preient itate In our 
opinion it would furnish instructive reading not only 
to that who follow the Bhagvat and Shriraad Valla 
bbaebrya but also to those who are outside tl e pale 
of \ aisbnavite doctrine, and follow the teaching* ol 
the other Acharya. (religious leaden) 

Isu sun Anukasan (cy w W«IVCM) bj Thahor 
hi liar lal Detai BA pubhthed by Jnanhl 
Amarshi Mehta printed at the Katxiar Printing 
Press Ahmedabaa Thick Cirdboard pp 84 
Price As 8 (/p/p) **■ 

This is a translation of Thomas A. Kempis well . 
known book ImitAtion of Christ, which for it. 
moral precept. I. known as the Second Bible P** 
.age. here and there from it were utilised for onrpows 
of sermon, by Rao Bahadur Ramabhai Ml Nilkantb 
,n till Prarlhnna Summ addreirn. The tranilatiOfl 
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A DEMOCRACY IN ARMS 


By Dr. Suohindra 

, Lecturer is Political Science 
i . - 

A PRIL twentieth, 1917, witnessed a 
great international event. It was 
i the day of formal celebration in 
England of America’s participation in the 
European war. On that occasion the 
Stars and Stripes of the United States 
were flung to the breeze in every English 
city. , London was n, blaze of red, white 
and blue. The American colors were rais- 
ed over the Victory Tower, the highest 
tower of the parliament buildings at West- 
minster. It was the first foreign flag 
that had ever floated from that tower, 
and the immense crowds in the streets 
were moved with deep emotion os they 
saw' the huge American flag floating by 
the side of the Union Jack. Banners ot 
the American Republic were also unfurled 
over government buildings in London. 
(Even mercantile and business houses were 
decorated with the emblem, and thousands 
ofi English men, women* and children were 
cither bearing small starspangled banners 
ior wearing them in their buttonholes. , 
Four thousand, persons “met at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral for a religious ceremony. 
The English royal family was present, and 
so were the greatest nobles of the realm 
(The mosti impressive feature of the 
•ceremonyiwas when the hand played the 
American national anthem, “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” The large congrega- 
tion rose to its feet as one man. The 
‘ king’s lips moved as he followed the lines. 
Ana as the words “the home of the brave, 
the land of the free” were reached, he 
turned * to ,the queen and nodded /ap- 

Months have passed ; but the United 
States has mot yet abandoned itself to 
the mad (excitement of , war. America, let 
it be said to her credit, has kept her head 
icool, Why is she not hysterical? She feels 
,i that the war is beyond the hysteria stage. 
/‘-Moreover, America, like 'India, is not ra- 
vaded. America has no .lost provinces to 
redeem, no lust for .revenge to gratify, no 
idream for a place in the sun to materialize, 
no ambition to rule the waves to indulge. 
68*4-8 
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America has gone into the war, to use 
the outstanding phrase of President 
Woodrow Wilson’s memorable war 
message to Congress, in order to “make, 
the world safe for democracy;' in - order 
to secure “freedom and justice and self- 
government among nil the nations of the- 
world.” This fighting for world -demo.! 
cratization, this fighting “for the libera- 
tion of peoples everywhere from -the 
aggressions of autocratic force ” is a far 
better’ and .nobler ideal than that of any 
other nations. There is, however, nothing 
showy, about this American adventure] 
Americans have entered in a measured, 
business-like style, and with a steady 
determination. , : 

The people of this nation realize that 
since they are now in the war, there. is 
nothing to do but to go the limit. If they 
arc beaten, things will be much worse 
for them than they were before. Hence 
America has no intention of fighting a 
ladies’ war. The Republic will send the 
very flower and youth of the nation to 
ih? front. Following the proclamation 
orders of the President of the United 
States for select conscription, ten million 
men registered in one day for military 
service. Ten millions! Just think of that. 
But these ten million men came from only 
one body of American citizens, those who 
are from twenty-one to thirty-One years 
of age. The military age in America used 
to be from eighteen to forty-five, and 
had the call gone out for men of those 
ages the response no doubt would have 

Bfty per cent of those 
rvho registered for war asked foreiemp. 
tion.bat a large part of the exemption 
claims are based on the dependency of 
relatives. Many men classed themselves 
as disabled, and others asked «empt.on 
because bf conscientious objection. In 
case of conscientious objections the apph- 
Sots will not be exempted from all 
forms of military service. They will pro- 
bably be used at work behind the lines. A . 
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claimant lot> exemption at South Bridge 
Massachusetts sail he had a wife and two 
horses to support He claimed his wife 
could support herself but lus horses were 
absolutely dependent upon him for support 
CU\ mg to ft report that the government 
would exempt married men lor military 
service there was something ol a spring 
drive on the marriage 1 cense bureau an 1 
the marriage mills were merulcsslv o\cr 
worl cd Many young women reportel 
that their husbands endca\ ore 1 to be sa\ etl 
from the trenches by hurrying to the altar 
In a single day in April eleven handred and 
twenty six— 1 126— young men hastened to 
the license bureau in Chicago Comment 
mg on the feverish haste m seeking the pro 
tectiOn of matrimony against the call to 
firtns a Federal officer was mo\ed to 
declare that any man who thus seeks to 
AuAeiudustfa wwimsw s sXw'is pAywoet 
and moral coward In the city of 
Pittsburg applicants at themarr age license 
counter were confronted by the following 
sign printed in black on ft yellow back 
ground 

A man who marries a girl to shirk his 
duty to his couatry is not going to think 
very much of shirking lits duty to Ins wife 
Girls beware ' 

The morale of a nation in a great cnsi9 
is tested in tw o ways by the response of 
courage and the response of the purse 
Millions of Am ricans by their registration 
have already given some demonstration 
of their courage Under the circumstances 
it is not possible for e\ery man to give 
bis life It is however possible for every 
man to give his money So on the first 
day that the United States opened the 
national lodn for the war known as the 
Liberty Loan subscriptions poured into 
the Treasury Department at Washington 
nt the rate of nearly sixty million rnpees 
an hour 

Everywhere in Trance one secs the 
notice S s sh 1 1 he enemy is listening 
Every w here m America during the Liberty 
Loan campaign we saw the notice 

Boy a Liberty Bond No adiertismg 
campaign of such magnitude was before 
conducted ( n this continent on behalf of 
a national project Windows were filled 
with Liberty Bond placards They 
were pasted on automobiles buggies 
and drays They were on every publ c 
sign board Personal solicitation too 
had been vigorous House to house office 
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office earn asses were made by volun 
f^ers for subscription to war bond* 
people entering shops groccrv stores 
hotel? anl restaurants in large cities found 
tHcmselies confronted hr a special salts- 
'ban who greeted them with the words 
I tght this w ay for I iberty I nan Don t 
h* n slacker 1 If 5011 cant enlist invest 
^tep th s way nnl bus your bon 1 In 
New \orl spectacular liberty Loan cam 
ha gn w as made In United States arfnt 
lintors They conveyed through air 
channels urgent appeals to the people of 
\en York to purchase the bonds Ten 
grcoplancs flew over the city carrying five 
hundred pounds of circulars These the 

bird men dropped under rain filled 
Clouds It might have been a German 
bomb was the warning printed in red 
Across each appeal To avoid bombs 
buy fionrfs 

As a result of this extraordinary cam 
Iiaign the venture proved a complete sue 
‘'ess The money was mobilized the loan 
'v as subscribed —nay oversubscribed by 
T nore than three billion rupees It was 
berhaps the greatest outpouring of national 
health in the history of the world When the 
first English war loan for four billion, two 
hundred and fifty million rupees was float 
W at three and a half per cent it was only 
khghtly oversubscribed It was reported 
that only about a hundred thousand 
beople participated in the loam The first 
German loan was for thre" billion three 
hundred and seventy five million rupees 
hut as the rate of intcrst was five percent 
the subscribers numbered a million For, 
the American loan of six billion rupees at 
three and a half per cent there was an an 
precedented oversubscription And of 
fctill greater significance is the fact that 
over three million individuals corpora 
tions and institutions entered stibscnp 
tions 

An American missionary in China once 
noted that e ghty per cent of the conversa 
tion of the Chinese peasants relates to one 
topic food and the other twenty per cent 
to domestic relations the soul and other 
minor matters However that may 1 * 
it seems evident that ninety per cent of 
American discussions both In public nnd 
private are centred around food Owing' 
to the fact that thirty five million men 
have been withdrawn from productive*' 
occupation nnl put tinier arms there is * 
startl lg shortage of food stuff? in *»“ 
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tiamng countries Men are so busy m 
slaughtering men that they cnn not spare 
■•the time to raise crops to sustain life The 
neu table result is that the belligerent 
vorld is now living close to the margin 
md is facing a future when famine is a 
hecrful possibility The United States 
nust produce not only enough food fo$ 
lerself but also for the nlhcs Amenca 
says If poor England Trance nnd Italy 
are not fed they mil be defeated in ninety 
days and we, too shall be defeated with 
them Armies ns of old walk on their 
stomachs and now the whole population 
of a fighting nation is also an Army \\c 
must furnish our allies with the food they 
need e\cn if we ourselves have to go on 
short rations The immediate way to 
keep production and consumption on fair 
terms is to cut down consumption 
Every family can not raise--sugar and 
coffee and potatoes but ev ery family can 
'regulate the use of these articles If a 
householder has no kitchen garden in 
which he can raise a dozen kind of vegc 
tables he has a dinner table on which he 
can sa\e five kinds If he has no fishing 
tackle that he can use to catch fish he has 
an appetite and a palate that can be 
controled and educated If he can not 
produce let him save Eat less and grow 
strong Save and keep from hunger 
Increase food production by decreasing 
lood waste 

The United States is a luxurious nation 
and most prodigal In the flesh pots Ame 
nenns are not onl} most lavish they 
.are culpably eatravacent and wasteful 
social respectability lias a kitchen and 
dinner table fla\or Profusion is the hall 
mark of a decorous fashionable family 
Just as the president of an American viltage 
bank set out two stone lions at the gate 
1 and two iron deer in the front yarn as 
indications of h a financial standing in the 
community so there are many American 
families who put ou the dinner table 
kinds of meat three kinds of fish eleven 
lands ol \egetables and four or five varieties 
of pics just for decoration merely as an 
evidence of their social importance m the 
community Americans do not cook, 
manage Or eat frugally Students of the 
^subject have tunc and again stated that 
1 enough lood is wasted in An erica to feed 
theentue English auuj tu trance The 
atiuud waste lus been ascertained to be 
over two billion rupee* Food js wasted 


in tanous ways it is wasted in the bar 
vesting of crops in careless shipping by 
unscientific distribution by' imprudent 
buying and by improvident cooking 

One thing that lias interested me very 
macli in mj recent travels up and down 
this country is to see how idle "lands 
everywhere are being put to national 
service Corner city v acant lots unused 
portions of golfbnkg tennis courts public 
parks are being eagerly cultivated 
Railroad compnn es are giving free rental 
of their right of waj to any person 
who will cultivate vegetable gardens 
Thus the use of thousands of acres of 
idle railroad land on both sides of the 
road bed is giv en to people absolute 
ly free Select your land says a rad 
road announcement and start to plant 
The companj will also give advice regard 
mg the planting and culture of gardens 
and in raising potatoes onions callages 
parsnips and other v egetables which will 
provide food throughout the winter 
months This work is being earned on 
to co operation with the vanous agncul 
tural colleges in the states traversed by 
the railway Has anybody in India 
heard Indian railroad companies making 
any such offer ? 

To day in France Germany and Eng 
land the amount of food a family may use 
and the price it must pay for it are partly 
regulated by the government And we are 
warned that Amenca may also impose the 
same restraint upon its people The in 
dividual hbert} mustvield to the national 
necessity Of course Americans arc not 
asked to reduce within Spartan limitations 
of black bread and broth They are not 
asked to starve They are asked during 
these war shadowed days to refrain from 
making bell} tbeir god Householders 
are asked to buy with French frugality 
The French oation it is interesting to 
note is organized from head to foot for 
shopping If there were a demand (or half 
a crab or half a bauana the Trench 
markets would have the half crab and 
half bauana for Sale and thriftv French 
wives could get them without loss of 
commumt} standing I 

In the meantime the whole situation as 
tl c farmers s ij is coming home to roost 
iu the form ol increased h gli cost of living 
I rices of all articles ol necessity arc sky 
high— na} they ire buuipin 0 the skies 
A sccr ol rice custs eight aim is a 
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egg six nice, a seer oi lentils a rupee and 
fn-c annas, a*secr oi potatoes twelve annas, 
a pair of decent hoots ' twenty-five rupees, 
and an ordinary shirt from five to eighteen 

*lt lias been suggested that the luUcbers 
of America, like those of Fans and Berlin, 
should be allowed to sell lior«c-meat It is 
alwnys wholesome and nutritious, and it 
contains more natural sugar than 
ohHnary meats. Ilorsc-mcat mav not be 
actually on the way td our tables, but 
there is no knowing what is ahead of us. 

American women, it is inspiring to Ob- 
serve, are on the very firing-line of patriot- 
ism. They arc doing everything in their 
power to assist the nation They are usk- 
mg themselves . “What can we do to 
serve our country ?” American woman- 
hood has at last taken its place on a high 
level Of national efficiency. American 
women are now ready to make the great- 
est sacrifice this life can demand. They 
think patriotism and act patriotism 
Women by tens oi thousands are rushing 
to ofier themselves for every emergency 
service from back ynrd farming to na\al 

reS M til's University «< 1°"-“ “ •a'*' " um ' 

ber of young women practise an hour 
every day at targets under the direction of 
-a iSmbir of the military instructional 
siaff Although the work yields no 
schoiastic credit in' the University, women 
have eagerly taken tip shooting. Already 
a'humber of them have become crack shots 
•with 'pistol and rifle, and men are in 
danger of losing ttfeir sliooting laurels to 
women. 1 Indeed there was a general amaze- 
ment and mild consternation on the part 
oi men when the officer in charge of the 
shooting gallery recently announced that 
• the average score for the wpmia bad been 
higher than the men’s Average. • 

- ' Even the idle rich women can no longer 
^classed as idle. Many of these women 
bf' wealth have earnestly taken up Red 
Cross Work' at the ca l of their eddutry. 
Hrid'ibev been eligible for eOhstnient m 
ftfaSji, would. by their rask'to 
Sits, mike min loot like craven slackers 
The bravery of women is sustaining the 
nation 1 wonderfully. IW mothers wnnt 
their sons tied to their apron strings. 
The moral tone of the women s courage 
was well reflected in the following letter 
-which a patriotic mother of West Virginia 
wrote to President Wilson : 


“t have seat two stalwart, strong, 
health v boys to the front. • While « hurls 
me very much to bid them 'good-bye, as I 
may never sec them ogam, yet I know that 
their country needs them and I must not 
mind a few more pangs,' must I ? 

Women suflrnge associations have sent 
out blank cards to women, especially to 
college women students, ‘to register for 
war service. In these cards women have 
liecn asked to register in at least one of the 

following divisions for service rto 'the 

nation ■ , 1 ,, 'V 

A— Tn Birr Division r ' ’ ' , 

1 Inert*. e of food lupply by tanning *nd 

prcMfring , . * •’i I 

2 In.truct in canning and preserving 

a Practice economy in hon.ebold 
B— Acmccj-TUBE Division ' . 

1 Cnltirate A garden of your own- > . 

2 Aunt in movement to cultivate vacant lot*. 

0 Work oo farm 

C— \UEBICANI2ATION OF rOBEIGNEB8( ( 

1 Teacli English. , 

2 \ isit home, of foreigner* 

3 Give information and assistance. , ^ 

D— Wfltabe fob CnlLDBEN • 

J Care for .otditr.' and *aitor. children 

2 Render aid to children of other countries. 

3 Tro tec tern ployed children. tj ,, 

E— lNousTBUt. Occupations s , < 

1 Factory work. ' , , 

2 Office woik . 

3 Outdoor city work 

F— RedCbo's WorK • , . , , . 

Tor knowledge concerning thU work, apply to 

nearest Red Cross Chapter I 

Mrs. Wilson, wife 'Of the President, 
Mrs. Marshall, wife of the Vice-President, 
and the wives of the • members of the 
Cabinet issued an appeal to the women of 
the nation to adopt simple living and wear> 
cheap clothing as a war-time measure. Ima ' 


Ctieap ClOtnmg as a wai-u.w ... - 

public statement they described the curtail- 
ments of social and household cx^efai 


ments ol social and nousenoia expenditures 
they purposed to practice, and called on all 
women to follow the example.) The state- * 
ment, which was given out by Mrs. -'Labs- 
iug, wife of the Secretary of State, reads : 

' “Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Marshall, and the 
women of the Cabinet, realizing some ’ ol 
the problems this country 'will havd to 
face as a result of our being in Si state # t>» 
war, have resolved 'to reduce their In MR 
to a simple form, and to deny themselves 
all unnecessary expenditures while the war. 
continues - ' ' V 

They have decided to omit the 
formal entertaioiog, and to eliWM* 1 . 
largely their social activities so they wi 
be enabled 1 to gi\ e more time and Mon y 
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to constructive preparedness, and i relief! formation from tUe, * officials .whichj.their 


work. 

‘ >rn the management of their domestic ■ 
economy 'they pledge S themselyes to Day 
inexpensive clothing and sunplfc food, and 
to watch and prevent all kinds of waste. 

They believe the time -and energy of the 
country should be given -ta-the conserya-. 
tion of alt its resources and the* cultivation 
ofiall available land for the production of 
food, that > it may be able r*oUt of its 
abundance to help those who are in suck* a 
desperatenecd.'<- t m M *'< >1 /, 

: > They make an appeal to all the women 
of America toi do Everything in i their 
power, along these lines, not only as 
individuals, but by organizing, to prevent 
actual suffering, and! to hasten the end of 
the struggle for a real democracy.” 

The mobilization of the productive forces 
of the nation is calling forth every ounce 
of energy. Already plans have been adopt- 
ed by which every resource of the country 
could come in as Uncle Sam calls for it. 
The first step in this direction lias been the 


news instinctitells them tojbehf interest, to* 
the people. . ,i( * i- >t •>, (, i,f>. . 

In connection with the Com nittee there} 
is a division for the foreign language press*-' 
ft sends out authorized' statements r ofi 
Americin government fori publication in’ 
neutral countries. It is constantly -obtain-’ 
ing digests of what the newspapers abroad 
ate saying about America, ’If misleading' 
or distorted versions ot the American pasi-l 
tion are circulated - anywhere, theldivision 
sees to it tint the true facts about (the* 
United States are ! widely disseminated 
there. * 

There is als i an Att Committee which* 
prepares cartoons and sketches, posters 
and drawings for advertising the needs of 
the government. It lias done excellent 
work in stirring the patriotism of Ameri- 
can youth and in securing recruits. 

Still another division of the Committee 
on Public Information is that which is 
organizing the “four-minute men”. They 
ai*e going to be good speakers They will 


creation by the United States££dJfeK^ , f of-J ‘Appear] 'theatres and other places of 

the Council of National Defense. It con* public amus*ement to speak just on four 
sists of the Secretaries of War and the cih.Vr^c with th 

Navy, the Secretaries of the Interior, 

Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. lu 
addition to * these, the President was 
authorized to appoint an advisory commis- 
sion of, seven citizens, qualified by the 
possession of expert knowledge of the 
industrial and commercial resources of the 
country. * To the Council of National 
Defense has been turned over the task of 
assembling the ^military commercial, and 
industrial energies of the whole nation in 
order that they might be used as a unit for 
the defuse of the country. 
i [Two p iges of the mauuscripfc of this 
article- are ‘here wanting. Perhaps they 
have keen taken out by the censor. — Editor 
, W 

from the various ’government departments 
at Washington, but it withholds nothing 
which is° “printable,” 'It is, in fact, a 
news-bureau-> hitherto it has been, well- 
nigh impossible .for reporters to know all 
that' the * government was » doing. The 
government officials ' were so busy that 
>« they could not find" time' to sit down and 
; tell newspaper men all about their work. 

Now the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, which is composed of an able corp3 of 
experienced journafists, gets all the in- 


minutes’ subjects connected with the war. 

A movingipicthre Borenu^lihsi- also been 
established in co-operation with the'Public 
Information Committee. . Moving-picture 
films exhibiting the army and^the'havyi 
life, or demonstrating the various, .phases 
of the war will be sent to moving-picture i 
companies for display in tHcatresithrough* 
out the country. _ ■ 1 i m t nr . , 

. The war is blazing the trail in America;' 
ns in Europe, for various kinds of economic 
and social reform i. Oneoflth se reforms will i 
be the abolition Of the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic drinks in the near future. 
Tne booze industry is doomed' to go. 
Scarcely had the United States declared 
war against Germany than 'A violent pro- 
hibition offensive 'was launched in this' 
country. At present the President under 
the new Food Bill is -given practically 
absolute power to prohibit the ,iuse of 
food materials in the production of dis- 
tilled liquors, and to control the making 
of beer and’ wine, and to prevent it, if he , 
sees fit, during„the ‘period of, the war. As 
tempjrance is regarded necessary - to win, 
the war, there is little doubt that Mr. 
Wilson will enforce limitation of (he use of 
alcoholic beverage, if’ not of its total ptp-<- 
hibitioa. Furthermore, the United States 
Senate on August first passed a reso’ 
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submitting- to the States of the Uuion 
national' prohibition amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. If the House of 
Representatives concurs and thirty six 
States ratify the amendment, then the 
manufacture, sale, nnd transportation of 
liquors will be forever prohibited in the 
United States. 

The coming of America into the war has 
been hailed in Rome, Paris, Petrograd and 
-London' ns the advance guard of demo, 
cracy. It has been repeatedly asserted 
from high places in this country that the 
entrance of the United States tranforms 
the European conflict into a war of libera 
tion for all mankind. Candor, however, 
compels one to admit that though the 
great American Republic with its un 


limited resources is in arms, the prospects 
of realizing its mission of a free world lay 
in the “pathos of distance", aa Neitsche 
would put. All that_ one can \enture to 
say is that Europe with its black horrors, 
its overwhelming disasters, its awful 
shattering devastations, its blasting of 
hopes is almost back m a nebulous state, 
and when it cools down, Europe v\ ill have 
new forms— let us hope. And as for Pre- 
sident Wilson’s “government by the con- 
sent of the governed” in all those parts of 
Asia which are held in the vice-like grip ol 
exploiting European nations— well, that 
is a diflerent story altogether. 

August 7, 1917. 

US .A 
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Indian Colonial Emigration 

In the Indian Review for September, 
M K. Gan Ihi discusses the report of the 
luter-Departmental Conference recently 
held in London, which sat “to consider the 
proposals for a neiv assisted system of 
emigration to British Guiana, Trinidad, 
Jamaica and Fiji " Mr. Gandhi points out 
that the conference sat designedly to con- 
sider a scheme of emigration not in the 
interests of the Indian labourer, but in 
those of the Colonial employer. Says he : 

‘The system" it. I* 1 state!, '(o be followed in 
future will be one of aided emigration and its object 
wit be to encourage the settlement of Indians in 
certain Colonies al er a probilionary period of employ 
ment in Ibose Colonies, to train and fit the 11 for life 
and work there and at the same time toacqnrea 
supply of the labour essential to the well being of the 
colonists themselVes " bo the re settlement is to be 
conditional on previous employment under contract 
and it 'will be seen in the course of i ur ex munition 
that ibis contract Is to be fust as binding as the con 
tncis used tu b* under indenture The repot ( has die 
following humotou* passage m it *'He wdl be in 
no way restricted 10 Service under any particular 
employer exCept that for bis 0*11 protection a select 
td eroptojer will be chosen for hm for. the first sir 
months." ’I his has a flavour of the oU indentured 
system. Ooe ot the evils complained of about Ibai 
n was that tbe libourer was assigned to ail 
uiplojer. lie «u» not free to choose o le b usself 
'Jnd»r the new ivsten, tbe employer is to be selected 


for the protection of the labourer It is hard)) necessa- 
ry lor me to point out that the would be labourer will 
never he able tn feet the protection devised for Inm 
The labourer is f irther "to be encouraged to work for 
his first three years in agricultural industries, by the 
offer, should he do so, of numerous and important 
benefits subsequently as a colonist ” Tl 11 is another 
inducement to mden ure, and f know enough of such 
schemes to be able to assure both tbe Government and 
public that these so called inducements in the hands 
of clever manipulators became nothing short of 
methods of compulsion in respect of innocent and 
ignorint Indian labourers. It is due to the framers 
ot the scheme that I should draw attention to the fact 
that they have avoided all criminal penalties for breach 
of contract In Indu, itself, if the scheme is -adopted, 
we are promised a revival of the much-dreaded dept ts 
and e miration Agents, a I no doubt on a more respect 
able basis but still of tbe same type and capable of 
uatold mischief 

Mr. Gamlltt \otccs tlie opinion of the 
country w hen he says : t , 

So long as India does not in real ty occt/py the 
po-mon of an tqtal partner with the Colonies and so 
hag iS her sou* continue tn be regarded by English' 
men in the Colonies and English employers even 
nearer home to be fit only as hewers of w&od and 
drawers ot water, no scheme of emigration to the 
Colonies can be morally advantageous; to Indan 
currants If ihe lud a e of inferiority is itnays to be 
worn by the n, they cau neier rue lo their full Mil us 
and any itmen it advantage they will gam by emigfal - 
'"■> can, theiefure, be of no consideration 

Ihe svsfcm of indenture was one of temporary 
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silvery it was incapable oi being amended , it should 
on))' be ended and it is to be hoped that India mil 
^ neaejr consent to its revival in -in) shape or form. 


On Criticism 

The following is culled from an article 
published in Cast nnd West 

If Criticism suggests wider thought and deep-r 
study it is fair and u etui Th s is the pos tne. true 
and gnod s de of criticism which m ght mare correctly 
be termed d scrimimtion Tnere is another side 
which is negative, and answers no good purpose, this 
u personal Cribc»»m, which m ght more lastly be called 
\ fault finding or censure, for it is rarely appreciative 
’ or encouraging It is not really concerned with 
improvement, being generally ill considered and 
foolish, and most often proceeds from idle, 
thoughtless peopte, and is first cousin to scandal 
roongenng 

Tiue criticism, as Hugh Clack say», “djes not 
consist, as so many cntics seem to think, m deprecia 
lion, but in appreciation There are mare lives spoiled 
„ by undue harshness than by undue gentleness More 
good t\orfc is lost by want of appreciation than from 
too to ich of it. Unless carefully repressed such a spirit 
becomes censorious, or worse still spiteful, and has 


often been the means of estranging a friend It is 
pojsihle to be bind without gnmg croo! ed counsel or 
oly flatter), and it is possible to be true without 
magnifying faults " 

It is what wa think of our friend which males that 
friend a Celestial gift to us Human weaknesses melt 
before the gare of true friendship which looks beneath 
man’s extenor not lingering on the crust woien of the 
world’s folly, but reaching past these to the treasures 
of the soul For s ich an one “the 1 ght thar ne'er 
was seen on lan 1 or sea * illumines the whole 
world 

Love chint, it, ovn beatitudes Our rad ant 
thought tinged u uh love s hue enwraps us in a rosy 
warmth that uplifts the soul to higher spheres Our 
beautiful vision reflected back on us as water reflects 
the glowing rays of the sun, raises our vibrations 
causing a stream of vital energy to coarse through 
sou! and body mv goratmg the whole being so that it 
radiates a power and sheda an influence often felt by 
others even when not understood 

Cotas should beware lest they ignorantly bar 
against themselves some gate that might have admit 
ted them to priceless knowledge, to unexpected (rea 
sure. Who has not felt in himself tho closing of 
invisible doors against an unsympathetically critical 
mind 9 O dy a laving nature too kind to be critical 
can unlatch the doors of holy places and discover the 
hidden beauties of the immortal spirit 
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Writing about the Russian revolution 
jsts m the pages of thetfen Statesman a 
writer makes the follow-tag sane obserta 
tions about 

liberty-, Equality and Era tern! ty. 

Democracy can no more contrive Id subsist wilhouf 
believing in the rights of nations than it can contrive 
to subsist 'without believing in (he rights of man 
Democracy! asserts that man must not be allowed to 
exploit man It also asserts though more haltingly 
that nation must not be allowed to explo t nation ‘ So 
annexations*" is a democratic cry only when it means 
“no exploitations " That is the principle for which the 
Allies profess l hem selves to be fighting and if they 
have frequently violated it in the past it is for the 
eitzeos of the Ailed countries, whether Russians, 
Enghsh'or French to keep their Governments more 
faithful to it in the future Nothing in the sur por 
fends greater good for the world chan the fact that 
the Allies have accepted the ph losophy of National 
ism as opposed to the philosophy of aggressive I m 
‘ penalise 

Each nation possesses its own genius. This is cot 
a mere fashion of speaking, it is a fact We recog 
mre this even in our caricatures when we sm le at the 
Remus of America as Unde Sam the genius of 
England as John Bull, and the genius of Ireland as 


Paddy The question the Russian revolutionists 
have now to decide is whether any peace can be 
either tolerable or last ng except a peace which res 
pect* the genius aod the personality of every nation 
Some cosmopolitans ire hostile fo nationality, not 
because they do not know a nation when they see one, 
bui because they believe that the national spirit stands 
in ihe tyiy of the brotherhood of man Mazzim put 
the case against the cosmopolitans neatly when he 
said that to talk of one’s duty to humanity and to 
ignore the nation was a9 if one bade men climb a lad- 
der but took away the rungs He saw nationality as a 
force that made hr true toleroatioaahsm He believed 
that each nation has a duty to the world just as each 
c men has a duty to his country National ty, he 
said, “is tbe conscience of the peoples, which assigns 
to them their share of work in the association, their 
office m humanity, and hence constitutes their mission 
on earth, their individuality ’ “I hate," he wrote 
aga n, “the monopolist, usurping nat on, that sees its 
own strength and greatness only In the weakness and 
povert) of others 1 


We learn from an interesting article pub- 
lished in the Dublin Review that *• 

The Notebooks of Francis Thomson 
“uere bis other .self, bis companions 
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through many solitary years , his life-work 
and his library , they were the only things 
he ne\ er discarded— shabby exercise books 
that filled a large tin box— dense piles of 
unstitched leaves covered w ith faded pencil 
iqarks ” 

6ne of the maw els of his manuscript is that it 
contains so little random writing It is hie the 
sketch hoot of a great draftsman erery impression 
is more or less completely set down, complete, as far 
as it goes, as an example of an artist’s execution It 
is liue that every ngw and again one might recene 
from the notebooks the entirely opposite impression — 
of£ writer uncertain of himself But the fact remains, 
he never thought it expedient 10 cross out , though 
he will cover a whole pige with variants of a verse or 
a line, all these variants remain upon the page, as if 
each were sufficiently expressive to slard as the final 
'leading Ltt me give an example 
- ' Ban n rillet, chill at bosom, 

v Wrinkling over mossy binds, 

While all nature, warm and woosome, 

Drowsed amid ibe great dumb woods 
’ Shrill and fresh a rillet folder. 

Wrinkled over mossy buds, 

While- all nature love enholden 

Slumbered in the great dumb woods 
W tiled a water, cold and m ry, — ' 

Slid ng over mossy buds 
White all nature lay love lary, 

Slumbroui to Ibe great dumb woods. 

Curie 1 a runnel cold and cruised, 

W implmg over mossy buds, 

W hile all nature, that love oared,. 


traces the growth and history ol the Daily 
Press of England and gives us some 
account of English pressmen who acquired 
fame in their line 
We read 

John B rkenbeafl, ‘Roger E’Eslrange, Mirchmont 
Ncdham, and Daniel Defoe were called by Isaac 
D'Israelt the seventeenth-century fathers of '.the 
newspaper press. L Estrange’* * Obsemlor" was’ at 
any rate the first journal enjoying full in mster al 
confidence and run for the single purpose < f support 
ing the Government Rather less than a hundred 
years later an initiative, vigorous beyond precedent 
was taken in periodical letters by Daniel bluirt- 
1 lus shrewd, suave, and clear sighted Sent, establish 
mg himself m .London during Ihe last quarter of tbt 
eighteenth ceo nry. acquired, and so improved, as 
practically to recreate it, the oldest London newspaper 
Ihe ‘ Morning Post^tben sold for three pence. I 

About the modern Press of England the 
writer bns to say : , t ' 

Originality and courage in enterpri'e, lavishness in 
expenditure, mi a shrewd Cbrception of what the pub 
be wants— all (his the modern newspaper "txjss’un- 
doubtedly possesses. He has bis reward m« circular 
twn counted by million^ and an influence making him 
at once the “doctor dubittntiuin * and '‘arbiter elegan 
_ uanim'ofthe lower middle class The ‘Times’’ at _ 
the zenith of us high priced oranipoterce never spoke 
*h such minutely far reaching authority ns belongs 
to the modem press For every suburtan Rentleman 
or rural squire who echoed with verbal fidelity the 
pronouncements on statesmanship, foreign or domes 
tic on social economy and finance, of the sixpenny or 
^ eYen,tbree.,pepny •Times,’’ there are today whole 


Drowsed in the great ’flofnb- w oils] ( ' Jfamil es htnu„j*rable^owing all that they think, believe, 
or say about the topics of the time to the leaderettes 
and paragraphs with which the half penny , sheet 
abounds, or to the Coumunlfve on naval architecture, 


And another 

} shadis 

ns I pear 
shadows 

the shadowy coasts, 

And the ghostly batsmen play, and » 

the bowlers too are ghosts. 

Aed the ghostly batsmen play to Ihe 
, bowling of the ghosts. 

And the ghostly batsmen play vlent 
balls of bowl ng ghosts. 

And I see the ghostly batsmen that 

. . play to bowlm it ghosts. 

And I look through my tears at a 
Clapping ) 

soundless- * 7 host 

theer ng > 

-As . » I 

W hile V the tun stealers flicker to and fro. 
Where J t To and fro, 

O my Hornby and my Batlow long ago ! 


1 Old and ,Nevr in ihe Daily Press 
>v the titVy of r\n informing ptttde appear 
mg’ Qimflctlv Kcr/cnf fr6m* the pen 

of T. T1 S Escott, in which the writer 


tu*e and hiretf our mil lary blunders, the whole 
duty of cabinets, and the unknown art of discovering 
the indispensable man, not by any means always 
written by an expert in any of these departments 
Whit is son-.cf tics called itbe > gmficinf unani 
mjly of the English press may mean cot so much 
that sev ersl journalistic minds thiuk alike, as that one 
and the same dictator permeates the whole acreage of 
typography with his own notions. However, "it is an 
ill wind that blow s nobody any good * Ihe diseslab 
lament and disendonment of the nineteenth century 
‘ ia * opened the door to a large number of in 
»■»>'««« youibt whose parents liad long been vexed 
»ub ihe siand.og question ’what to do with our boys ’’ 
rtnally, the w ntcr regrets the loss to 
the English speaking world of the “really 
national position which the Times first 
,n 178k, under the second John 
\V niter, w»th John Sterling as his second 
in the editorial command. 

What it then became, it remained till its very iden- 
tity was threatened l> ii corporation Into a grtwip °* 
"'"'P'Prj* all bearing tie impress of One controlling, 
m rd Tins u a matter in which what Jm happe"* 11 
abroad not only doubles domeslid experience 
but deepens the reason for misgiving at 
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practical monopoly of the press long airD 'f a *' 
in this country, now for the first ‘‘me alrowt 
, achieved by a few great proprietors The ^ group 

of Hearst papers in the Un ted States is the b« 
known as well as most alarming instance of 
t,c process, which has been co . pleted on the other 
side of the Atlantic some time since and is now steam 
)y advancing towards perfection here. . , . 

1 In the long run, it may be said, every public has 
the newspapers it deserves or demands On such a 
subject the susceptib 1 ties of a prejudiced and unpro 
eressive minority may perhaps some day be consider 
Id One is disposed to wonder whether t)« American 
example must be pern jnentlj and miMtejy follon^d 
by a further increase of the space given to p ctonat 
advertisements 

Education of Indian Women 
In the course of a thoughtful and sytn 
pathetic article contributed to the Tnteraa 
tioofll Review of Missions by Eleanor Me 
Dotteall occurs the following sane obser. 
vations which should draw the serious 
"’attention of those engaged or interested 
in the furtherance ol female education in 
India 

If education is to be to Indun women all , that it 

can be if it is to bring to the h ghest development 
thetr sens live and h ghly gifted P«son d ‘‘earned"©* 
tion must be planned, organ zed and earned out 
mainlv by women The splendid development of the 
higher education of women in England and 
though it owes much to .be effect ve ^P era ‘‘°“ ° n f 
certain men, yet derived its whole power, 
and success from the genius and devotion cf Enghsh 
and American women Just so in Ind a there h i room 

in this field for the cooperation and the self denying 

labour cf men, but the movement w 11 be ’prely 
weakened and retarded and n ay even follow 
mg palhs unless the chief part m it is taken by women 
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Not only must the actual work of teaching be done 
by them but the} must also devise the curr eulum and, 
nbat is far more important form the ideals and direct 
the arms of this education , 

And these leaders of women s education should 
be Ind an women The difficulty of mutual 
understanding between eastern and western m nds 
has been greatly esaggetated and this esaggerstma 
,s ,n "self partly the canse of such d fhcnlly as 
tl pif is but no one would maintain that a final 
scheme for nat onal education can be drawn up for 
one nation by another It has of course, repeatedly 
happened that one nat on has begun l , he , h ' 2 li " '^ ca , 

non of another, as when Greece handed on the torch 

of intellectual 1 gbt to Rome, and as when Rome be 
srhnol mistress to most of the nations of Europe , 
but alter a due period of apprent ceship ,n J 0 ™ 6 cases 
estendm? through centuries, each nation has develop 

ed " own scheme of education su.tab y to its genius 

and ideals Such has been the normal course of the 
kf.inr, of education in Europe and America and we 
look" f orwa rdt tf l'n d i a to see the same thing happen a 
modification and adaptation of ‘ he , P^ s *^ 
education to the new needs and ideals or the nascent 

“S of adaptation, or perhaps trauslorma 
linn women must take their share or the work will bo 
* ’ IIZ'Z nartallv done The government of 

XSS declamt on y of educhtional policy .» 1904 
•vndacao in 1913 remarked that ‘a far greater pro 

P^sstsssr 's s&s 

sheC0U ,n nnfv one parent, it m ght be more wisely 
Kwed onVeVe who can make the w.dest use 
of it 
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Basreliefs of Borobudur. 


I welcome tbi* opportunity of expardirgmynotes „ 

on the Beirclief* of I'orobndnr published in the Jii<o v .*} f ,1. •„ 
August Nnmber of this Journal and 1 'n°e 11 etfccd adopti 

my friend Mr O C Gangoly for taking np the qn« T . ,e M /A c . ~rtn.. 
tion Mr Gangoty is on artist and he views the 
Situation from the point of view of the Art conno.s 
seur lam a Undent of Indian History t Io JP * 5 .,®! 
this difference, I have found out to my delight teat 


vwrW.tr orenlr which have so long been pamd 

iris®*- wwps 
ir,-" r X'z 

-“SVS.SollbsCta.b.t Stup.) W«. tb« Ottbod 


Eharnnt aiupw 

this difference, l have tonna out 10 my *•*“* *J} 0 *nted in tins cn*e When It stnles 

.j *e agree 10 many points. nnv^basrel ef in question may be the remesentation 

Like a true scholar Mr Gangoly keeps anepen , BC h\ Jataka he tales out the text (or 

■Naiad and eo a discussion with him on fcent.Sc '^ translation) of the Jataka la question, and 
methods of II istoneal Research Is always very pleas- say tbet ^ b># „ !ltl WIt h the description V tpax 
ant I note that Mr Gangoly does not attempt to c icdia or abroad who StiU donbtt (Ml 

question the identification of tie Basrelefs at nanyoouy 

G9U-9 
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identifications then he can convince himself by follow 
log this method and I am sure he will end by agreeing 
v, ith the learned Dutch Scholar 

As to Mr D 0 Havell s methods it sbaatd be 
pointed out at the beginning that he had one draw 
back and this ileficieni.7 vitiates bis work Mr 
Unveil is a mere artist He had not acquainted him 
self closely with the materials of ancient Indian 
History before he set himself to write oa Ancient 
Indian Art Had Mr Havell merety attempted an 
appreciation ol Ancient Indian Art then t woull not 
have raised the question became the subject would 
have beeit beyond my province Cut unfortunately 
for Indian History Mr Havell has not confined him 
•elf to his own subject lie has dabbled in Indian 
History as well as Iconography tasks for which his 
artistic training alone is hopelessly inadequate 

It is true that Mr Havell affected moderation as 
a true Indologist woald do Cut there is a good 
deal of difference between the cautious statement of 
an Indologist and Mr Havell 3 moderation Uoless 
there is a strong reason or chain of reasons which 
Indirectly hints at or proves o fact a true Orientalist 
would never hazard an explanation of things which 
have so long remained without one Bat in the ease 
of the so-called representation of Indian adventurers 
sailing out to colonise Java qae fails to find the 
sightest traee of renson in support of the identified 
non Mr Havell adopted the cautions wording of 
the Orientalist but he did not think it necessary to 
adopt his method 

Faith in the ancient tradition ol a country has 
proved to be the quick sand which has engulfed the 
fair reputation ol many a promising historian In 
onr country the sympa thy for tradition as it has 
been handed down to us is still very strong \\ e 
have not profited by the example of foreign historians 
who have vitiated their works by valuing tradition 
too highly We have not yet realised that tradition 
cannot but be a long drawn contortion of truth 
Mr Havell thought that there was enough reason <n 
favour of his identification Was not there a trad, 
tion current in Java according to which Indian 
adventurers came to colonise Java ? Here was a 
Javanese monuwnt with bassi rtlievi bearing repre 
mentations of ships He connected these two nod 
thought that his identifications like the results of the 
majority of Orientalists rested on solid facts lla 
fortunately for Indian History they did not Messrp 
Kawl nson and Mookerji are merely followers ,of 
Mr Havell but this does not exonerate them Both 
of them knew very well that the ex cathedra asser 
*■* — *' e artist shonld not be regarded — 


having any value at all In the domain of H story 
proper If an artist may be a very eminent artist 
has hazarded an opinion about a subject which 


belonged to the domain of History proper it 

Ahaw Avb' jwdustrvxians of the jyte of -acwntifir./'.i^tirtAi 
methods, to have tested the result before they incor 
porated it as admittedly correct conclusions in their 
works Bj failing to do 10 they have neglected to 
take precautions which is the primary duty of alt 
cenou* students of history and have succeeded m 
misleading people 

To return to Mr Gangoly 1 am afraid I fa led to 
convey what I really meant to Mr Gangoly C M 
Pleyte ■ book was publ shed to 1901 It 19 trae Mr 
Plcyted d not identify the basreliefs which form the 
subject of Dr J Pb togels paper If Mr Pleyte bad 
identified these particular based efs then Dr Vogel s 
note would have been unnecessary Even if be had 
written a note op these basrel efs after their idcntifi 


cation the Journal of the Royal AsiatL Society woul t 
have refused to publish it. 

rfeyte s identifications should have been taken at 
a danger signal by Mr Havell and his followers 
The Bsrobudur was a stupa and the majority of 
scenes on its bands of bassi rchevl werejataka or 
Iiuddha-charita scenes In that case if some remained 
identified according to the canons of scientific Cttti 
cism in the domains of history and Archaeology, they 
should not have been taken to be seentar scenes 
Mons A Tauehers name stand* very high among 
Indologists and I have as much respect for him at my 
friend Mr Gangoly Vet I consider it to be my duty 
to point out that Mons Faucher s identification of 
the prolane subject isnot absolutely rehat le The 
existence of a secular scene oa the drum of a Buddhist 
stupa canno’ be accepted to b* true ualrss it is 
proved to be so by an epigraph of the same period as 
Che bis relief I can only add that opinions of Orien 
talists held in h gh esteem ore very likely to, be sum 
manly rejected if they hazard such* improbable 
theories without proper corroborating factor* 

I find it unnecessary to consider the d fferent identi 
fications of the basreliefs on the Fagodas at Maha 
balipuram or Mamallapuram or the Trjpiurti of 
Elephants My frimd seems to forget thatthe 
majority of conclusions are based on that obscure 
chapter of logic Probability and Chance*’ Just afc> 
present I am about a couple of thousand miles aw4y 
from the nearest library which contains the Joarnaf 
Aiiatique but I can assure my friend Mr Gangoly 
that at a subsequent date I shall inform him what I 
think of MM Oollubew and Dubreuil Scholars have 
always differed and the conseusu* of oplaion among 
them have always been regarded as the truer con 
elusion 

I feel it to be ray doty to point out that my friend 
Mr Gangoly is very roach mistaken when be pro 
flounces the following dictum — For it must be 
admitted that works ol art must be judged primarily 
as works ofyirt and the h storicnl materials which 
they yield are matters of secondary importance " 
Mr Gangoly true to bis profession has tried to 
show that hi* view or the view of hia class 1* the 
true v cw Unfortunately it is just the reverse Specs 
uxns of Ancient Art are of importance primarily as 
materials of auci*nt history os specimens represent 
log the stage of culture an ancient people bad reached, 
at a particular historical period and secondarily as 
objects of Art A speci nen of ancient sculpture is 
the source of mamfild conclusions alt of 
which are very important for the caltoral history of 
ancient race It is the basis of history of Sculpture 
Architecture Iconography and to some extrnt of 
Anthropology Its appreciation as a work of art is of 
secondary importance to the serious student of bn 
tory and of human civ hsation Mr Gangoly and I 
ksxratsuvojliffiwfi jto Ah,* pwiut* ,-»y>ir xVmnfywin.* 
and mine d ffer very widely 

At present there are two differing views of Indian 
Art Both of these are extremist views At one ehd 
stands the Hellenist who sees Hellenic influence la all 
stages of Indian culture and Art and at the Other 
11 k party represented by Mr Havell The 
Madhya Vaaa has not been adopted by any writer 
on Ind an Art as yet Mr 0 a vell r s views have been 
received with great applause but no serious ent eism \ 
has yet appeared in print At least no one closely ’ 
acquainted with Indian sculpture bnd Architecture 
“®s attempted to analyse his data and cpnclus 0(18 *** 
Such an analysis is very badly needed 

Mr Gangoly has misjudged my It yr tt * n0 * 
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intention to comment on I Ur Havel) a nestbetic 
appreciation ol Indian Art I criticised bt* method* 
j ana conclusions about Iconography only I hope 
some other students of Indian history better qualified 
than I will take up the analysis of the aesthetic 
appreciations of Indian Art and find out the mean 
betwrcD them semes 

There is not much, worth answering m Mr K H 
taLiI g note It is quite evident that his acquaintance 
wilb ancient Indian History Is not very intimate 
I have not had the honour of meeting with his name 
tn any recognised Journal devoted to Onentology 
It is not reallr necessary {or oat to show bow Dr 
\ogelauote disproves Mr Uavells concin-ions II 
betakes the trouble of getting the traditions of tbs 
extant *J*fakai and illustrations of tbe bassi relievi 
In question hi can find oat the truth for himself. If 
he fails to find them he has only to apply to the 
Pariah Arcb-rologist 

Mr \ akil s argument about the,sh ps of these has 
tehefsis hardly logical I admit there were trade 
relations between India and Java Does that prove 
at once that these sb ps are Indian ships 5 There 
were trade relations betwnen China and Java. Mr 
A akil can find ample proof of this statement in tbe 
Fokwo-ki Can t these ships be Chinese * Logically 
they can be Chinese Javanese or Indian Therefore 
vt is not absolutely certain that they were Indian 
ships Accordiog to modern scientific methods 
of historical Criticism these ships should uot have 
been paraded a* Indian ships in tbe pioneer work on 
Indian >Shipping and Maritime Activity Mr 
V akil is a patriot and I honour bun for his patrio 


tistn But I beg to point out to Mr \akil 
and to others who I know are burning with 
a just led gnatioa because I have exposed Messrs 
II a veil and Mookerji that the Nation cao be better 
served by a true representat on of her past glories 
than by tbe r misrepresentation The history of 
Indian Maritime activity stiJJ remains to be written 
The h story of Indian colonisation her extensive 
trade relations do not really depend on the interpre 
ration of tbe bss rebe/s of Borobndnr Chinese 
records— Monuments and Inscriptions of Siam 
Cambodia Annam and Java— are the proper 
materials for tbe construction of the History of 
Greater India Unfortunately for us nobody has even 
attempted to give ns even an outline of the extent 
and magnificence of that vast Crop re which was 
once ours and which we have entirely forgotten 
It is not at all necessary for an Indian to mann 
facture materials for tbe glorification of the History 
of the Ancient civilization of his country or to mis 
represent facts for a similar purpose The data for 
tbe history of Arc ent Indian cultnre and civilisation 
is quite sufficient We require more workers honest 
specialist* who would care more for the quality of 
the work they produce than for a swifter accnranla 
lion of their personal reputation It is no longer 
necessary to attack the Indo Greek school of 
Sculpture because it is rreogn «ed by scholars all 
over tbe world many ol whom have never heard 
of Hnvell s works that that is not the highest 
pojat achieved by Ind an Artists 

R. D BaVeiyi 
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I , HA\E in m\ precious article on 
“tlie, Coming Reforms" given a general 
outline of {he *chemcr ot Reforms both 
'fiAninisttaiive ana’ ilegisihch e. C may 
pay at the outset thata £ccd pbrlion of 
the article was written some- time before 
the submission to Government Of *the 
memorandum of the 19 Non Official Mem 
bers of the Imperial Legislative Council 
I intend m this article to give a detailed 
outline of the scheme of Reforms at least 
po far ns Bengal is concerned so that it 
mi} help the Government to know tlic 
nature of the changes jvvhieh nnj to a 
certain extent satisfy the aspirations of 
che educated community of the country J 
.have stated in the ptxv tous article m speak 
mg about local self government th it it was 
more thin thutv j cars after the proposal 
for the constitution of ‘Union Committees * 


that it was now thought otto establish 
them throughout the country to help real 
local E elf government There is another 
inat'tfer adouc’wdietl I’warrt^ Ar <uy tr i£w 
words m parsing though I have not tou 
ebed upon it in my previous article I 
mean about the Council of the Indian 
Chiefs It is about thirty jears ago that 
I suggested in my ‘ History of the Native 
States of India ’ the desirability of having 
a * Council ot the fcmpire ‘ consisting of 
Ruling Princes and Chiefs and some High 
Officials The suggestion was no doubt 
first made by Lord Lytton in the Delhi 
Durbar of 2877 Loyd A! oriey also sugges 
ted a Council similar to that of Lord 
Lj tton in his Reform Scheme but it was 
not given effect to I said in 188S that 
one of the most urgent demands so f tr as 
Nttive {states wen. concerned was the 
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establishment of an Imperial Council m 
which the Natue Princes should have some 
voice It was quite immaterial whether 
the Princes themselves or tl eir cli iseu 
ministers were n irainate i to the Con ic I 
I he former practice would b tl i nr 
one as it would iff srd t <. \ ri ce» a 
thorough knowledge of imperial affairs 
I suggested then and suggest eten now 
that the following topics may be con 
sidered in that Council — 

(1) The formation of an Imperial army 
and the means of giving it increased 
strength and cohesion aiid perfecting its 
organisation 

(2) A11 matters in which the general 
interests of the Empire as contrndistin 
guished from the interests of particular 
provinces or states are concerned These 
matters may regard both the internal ad 
ministration and the external relations of 
the Empire— for example the introduction 
of any important social or economic reform 
affecting the whole Empire or the policy 
to be pursued towards a foreign or sover 
eign power 

(3) The adjustment of the relations and 
the settlement of any difference between 
the Paramount Power and a particular 
Natne State The circumstances which 
led to the deposition of the Gaekwar of 
Baroda during the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Northbrook or later of th» Maharaja of 
Bharatporc may serve as typical examples 

All these years this Council has remain 
cd a paper Council It is only in 1910 
that the real Councd of Indian Chiefs 4 first 
came into existence 1 have said all th s 
to show that some of the Reforms arc over 
due that owing to the apathy of Govern 
ment the country is behindhand in the 
matter ol self government as well as other 
Reforms by at least 30 years 

I shall now give a detailed scheme of 
the Legislative Councils At present the 
BengalLegislative Council is composed of 
GO members consisting of Officials and non 
off cials both nominated and elected and 
> three members of the E xicutnc Council 
besides H E the G0\ ernor w ho id the Piesi 
dent of the Council 

The Council however, generally consists 
of only 48 out of 60 members 2 members 
being appointed when occasion arises as 
Experts Of the 48 members 28 are elected 
and ^o nominated Under the Rales not 
more than 16 members are to be officials 
Out oLthe 20 nominated members one is 


to represent the Indian Mercantile Coni 
niuntty and one the European Mercantile 
Community excluding tea planting comma 
City and carrying on business outside Cal 
cutta and two other non official persons 
to be selected Tbe 28 elected members 
Ore at present elected as follows — 

1 By the Corporation of Calcutta 1 

- Bribe elected member* of the Corporation of 
Calcutta 1 1 

“ By tbe University of Calcutta 1 

4 By the Mon palities of Presidency Kurd war? 

R*|shab and Dacca Division* S 

B By the D sir ct Boards of tbe fire Dit *lon» 3 

0 By the Landholder* ol tbe Presidency 
_ Curd wan Kayibahi and Dacca Dm* on* 4 

By tbe Mun cipal Commiaiionen of tbe 
Ch ttagong D ns on and the landholder* ol tbe 
Ch ttagong Division 1 

B By the Mubammadah Community 6 

3 By the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 3 

to By the Calcutta Trades Association l 

tl By tbe Comm ss oners of the Port of 
Chittaj’ODg J 

*2 I y the planting cominnnity 1 

It must be said to tbe credit of that** 
Uberal minded Governor Lord Carmichael 
that when lie first constituted Ins Council 
*n January 1913 instead of 1G officials 
'ylnch be could nominate under the Council 
Rules he nominated only 14 officials , and 
>n the Council of 1916 he nominated only 
J 2 officials ic one fourth of the total num 
her 48 If the number of members be raised 
to 100 I would suggest the distribution of 
the seats in the following way — 


Distribution op Sevts iv me proposed 
Bengal Legislative Council 
I take it that there will he in the new 
Council 4 members in the Executnc,- 
Council viz two Europeans and two' 
Indians Besides the 4 members of the 
Executive Council 9 officials and 5 non- 
officials may be nominated by Government, 
•caving 72 members to be elected 

The 72 elected members may be elected < 
Os follows — 


t 2a u ntlar* paying Revenue of Rs 1Q0O or Road 
Ceji of Rs 300 or persons pay ng an Income Tax 
oIRslOO Jo 

- General Calcutta electorate bf taxpayer* mho 
pay annual tax ofl s 100 or License fee orRaGO 
or Income Tax on Us 2000 or upwards 4 

">. Calcutta Un verj ty 1 

* Dacca Lnivers ty 1 

6 Graduates of the Cal ulta bnivcft ty or any 

other rtcoRO sedUn versity specially regstered ? 

” Bengal Chamber of Cottn erce £ 

‘ Calcutta Jute Assoc at on 1 

„ Calcutta Trade* Association -■ 

■i National C! amber of Commerce 1 

MarmanCo ranhitv ol Calcotta and Howrah , 
P*y ng income tax on Ks 2DOO or upward* 1 
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il. East Bengal Mabojan Sabha 1 

12 Domiciled Anglo-Indians paying an income tax 
on Rs 2000 per annntu 1 

-13 Calcutta Port Commissioners 1 

14 Chittagong Port , ! ) '1 

15 European Tea Planting Community 1 

16 European Mercantile Community outside 

Calcutta _ 1 

17 Mbbauiinadan Community — 2 members front 
each of the 1 i Diemons (Presidency, Dacca, , 
Kajsbabi and flnrd «ran)=5 and Chittagong J9 

18 Muhammadan Merchants of Calcutta 1 

19 Residents within Municipal area outside 

Calcutta paying a In* or license fee of Ri 10 
per anaum provided he is literate or pays income 
tax 1* 

20 Residents Tuthm District Board area paying 

a cess of Ks 10 per annum or pays income tax 14 

73 


The seats within Municipal area may be 
distributed as follows 
"* ' Municipal area 

1 24 Pergannas 2 

Nadia and Jessore # 1 

Morshidabad and Khulna 1 

■>2 Howrah 1 

Hnghly J 

lihrdwan and rankura- 1 

Midnaporeand Birbbum 1 

3, Dacca t 

Mymensirtgli and rand pore 1 

Bnckergnnge 1 

4 Chittagong Division including Tippetah and 

1 Noakhah , * 

5 Rajshahi, Dmajpore, Jalpaignn, and Rungpur 1 

0 Darjeeling, Tabna, Bogra and Malda 1 


l 


It 


The scats within District Board area 
may be distributed as follows 
District Boards 

1. 24 Pergannas 2 

" Nadia ft Morshidabad ' 1 

J essore & Khulna , 1 

urdevan & Beerbhuro ,1 

Baoturo & Midnapore 1 

Hughly & Howrah 1 

3. Dacca 5 

Mymeniingh _ _ 1 

Bacterganj fv Faridpore 1 

4 Chittagong, NoaVbali &. Tipperah 1 

5 Rajababi & Dmajpore 1 

Raugpur, l'abna ei. Bogra 1 

Malda &JaIpaigurl * 


14 

' 1, suggested in the previous article that 

only one-fifth of the members should be 
officials. It would however appear that 
excluding the four members of the Exe- 
cutive Council there _w ill be 96 members, 
/ s By the nomination of 10 official member 
\ the number of officials will be about one 
fifth. Government mil not be worse ofl 
than it is at present, for Government has 
already paved the way for introducing n 


large non-official element by nominating 
onlj- a proportionally small number of 
officials, /.e., though it has the power of 
nominating officials to the' extent of one 
third jt has nominated in the present 
Council officials to the extent of one fourth 
only. _ I need hardly say that this change 
of policy on the part of a liberal-minded 
Governor .has not produced any catas- 
trophe or revolution. > 

Imperial Legislative Council. 

The Imperial Legislate Council at 
present consists of 60 members besides the > 
8 Ex-Officio Official members (such as the 
members of the Executive Council etc.). Of 
these 60 members, 27 are elected, not more 
than 28 are to be nominated officialsand 
3 nominated non-officials. The proposal 
of the 19 non-offictal members is to raise 
the number to 130 A Council of the pro- 
posed strength would no doubt greatly 
add to its dignity and would be worthy 
of the great assembly. At present the 27 
elected members are thus elected 

(A) Two each by the Additional Non Official 
members of the Legislative Councils of— 

(1) Bengal (2> United Provinces of Agra & Ondh 
(3) Botnbav (4) Madras 8 

(B) Additional non pfficial members of each of the 
Legislative Cornells of— 

fl) Behar & Onssa (2) The Punjab (3) Burma, 
Assam 4 

(C) One each by the landholders of~ 

(1) Bengal (2) Behar and Orissa (3) Madras 
(4> Bombay (5) United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudb (6) Central Provinces G 

(D) One each by the Muhammadan Community of 
(1) Madras (2) Bombay (3) Bengal (4) Agra 
and Oudb (5) Behar and Orissa 

(6) A second Muhammadan member to be 
elrcted alternately by some of the Provinces 6 

(B) By the District Council* and Municipal Com. 
mittees in the Central Provinces 1 

(F) By the Bengal Chamber of Commerce X 
By the Bombay Chamber of Commerce X 

27 

I shall now give a rough detailed 
scheme of the proposed expanded imperial 
Legislative Council. As I have already 
said the proposal made in the memoran- 
dum of the 19 members is to raise the « 
number of members to 150. India with 
Its number of Provinces and millions of 
men of di\ erse races, creeds and interests 
should ba\_e a representative assembly 
worthy of itself. At present the members 
of the Legislative Councils of the diScrcut 
Provinces have the right to elect members 
for the Imperial Council. This franchise 
should he extended and the right may he 
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given to the members of the Munici 
polities and District Boards the tinner 
sitlcs of the Provincial Cnpif its etc Those 
bodies lmve now the right to elect 
members to the Provincial Councils but ns 
the suggestion is to extend the right of 
electing members for the Provincial Coun 
cils to the ratepayers and ccs3 payers 
direct it is only in the fitness of things 
that the right to elect members to the Im 
pcml Legislative Council should, be cx 
tended to the Municipalities and District 
Boards l to the Tellow s of the Universities 
» and residents of Capital cities 

I would distribute the scats ns follows — 
Officials inclnd ng 8 Tx Offic’o me nbers 4j 

NonUnsteit nun official! mclud ng'evperts IS 

Llccled Member* 

Cop tal Citiei— j 8 

(1) Calcutta (2) Patna (3) Allabol ad and 

1 u know (l) I abort [3) llprouay (C).Xladras 
(7) Nagpur (S) Rangoon 

Mhmcipal tie* and D strict Do&r Is 3o 

Muhammadan^ 12 

Landholder* 1. 

Chamber of Co umtiee (Bengal) 

Chamber of Commerce (Bombay) 2 

Chamber of Commerce ( baited l rownces) 1 

Chamber of Commerce (Madras) 1 

Pom c led Anglo Ind an Cornmun ty (Bengal) 1 

Domiciled Anglo-lnd an Common ty (Madras) 1 

Do vers ties melud ng those of Patna and proposed 
University of Dacca 7 

Aortbern India Tea Industry (V P Bengal and 

Assam) , 1 

Indian Mercantile Community Bengal and 

Bombay 2 

Madras Plant og Commiln ty 1 

Bombay M 11 owners 1 

Ind an Mining Association 1 

Seven Members may be elected from cacb of the 
following Council* — 

(I) Bedgal (2) Bebar nnd Orissa (3) U P of Agra 
and Ondb (4) Punjab (j) Madras (GJ Bombay (7) 
Burma. 

This completes the I at 

I would distribute the 30 Muuicipal and 
District Board scats as follows — 

) Bengal 

2 B hat and Orissa f 3 

3 Un ted Prov nces of Vgrn and Oudh . 4 

4 Madras . , 4 

5 Bombay 4 

G Punjab I I 1 3 

7 Burma 3 

8 Central Provinces ° 

U Assam 2 


1 would suggest the following allot 
hi cut as regards the Bengal Municipal and 
District Board seats — 

:$ dency Dftii o 


Bardw. . 

Rajs) abi 

Dacca nnd Clilttogoug 


I 


The election from the Municipal and 
District Board feats rony be by the Mum 
cipal Commissioners and members of 
District nnd I ocal Boards mid not by the 
Kate payers and Cess payers 

There arc Some vv ho suggest that a few 
sent9 nmy be allotted tq the Indian 
Princes The idea no doubt is n good one 
It is how ev cm knotty question and it is 
for the government to decide whether 
their nomination to the Council will be 
helpful to govermncht or not 

Lcgislvtivr Councils or Other 
Pkovincfs 

1 have m my previous article suggested 
that the major Provinces should bate 100 
members in the I egislativc Councils At 
present vve have in each of the Presidencies 
of Bombay and Madras 42 members re, 
21 elected nnd not more than 21 nominat f 
cd of whom not more than 14 are to be 
officials Besides the 12 members, two 
experts may be appointed I think thi$ is 
excJusne of the three members of the 
Lxccutivc Council We have a Governor 
in each of the above Provinces 

In the United Provinces or A era and 
Oudh there is no Executive Council nor a 
Goveruor but a Lieutenant Governor 
The Legislative Conned consists of 21 
elected and 2G nominated members of 
whom not more than 20 members nrc to 
be officials As in other Provinces two 
experts may be appointed thus the Coun 
cd consists ordinarily of 47 members and 
as occasion arises with Jlie addition off 
these tw o experts there arc 49 members 
These three Provinces, viz, Bombay, 
Madras and the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh may like Bengal lie termed as 
major Provinces and may be enlarged nnd 
may have 100 members The United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh is destined 
erelong to have an Executive Council 
In the Punjab Legislative Councd there 
arc 11 elected members and 17 nominated 
members o! whom not more than 11 are 
to be officials Tw o mdre members may 
be appointed ■'whether officials or flon 
officials haV mg expert know ledge ofsubftcts 
connected with proposed orpcudiog kgi* / 
lation I need hardly say that there is 
no Executive Council m the Punjab but^ 
simply a Lieutenant Governor In the 
Punjab the number may very well be 
fm^cd tb 50 besides crcuting an Executive 
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Council of at least two members, one of 
whom is’to be an Indian. , * . 

• Similarly the . number of members may 
be raised in each of the .minor Provinces* 
such as Bihar and Orissa, Central Proving 
ces, Assam and Burma. * • i .* 

, 1 .have already suggested in. the previ- 
ous article that if there be any , objection 
Wive full financial control to the Provin- 
cial Ugislative Councils r>t the, outset, full 
financial and administrative control may 
be civen to the Legislative Councils asre- 
cards certain departments of State such as 
Sanitation, Education, Law, Justice, Agri- 
culture Co-operative Credit, etc Adequate 
sum of money may be set apart at present 
to meet the expenses on the heads but the 
Legislative Councils should have lull con- 
trol to increase or decrease the expenditure 
on these heads. As already suggested, 
different Boards or standing Committees 
may be formed of the members of the coun- 
ts to administer and not simply to ad- 
vise' oii these different departments. Much 
useful work maybe done in these stand- 
ing Committees if the Government care to 
co-operate -with the members. This will 
be one way of providing some facilities 
for the gradual cultivation of a sense of res- 
ponsibility in the business of government 
to the ' people of this country. 

Redistribution of Territory. 

;I may mention -in passing that this is 
the proper time for redistribution' of terri- 
tory, viz., for the amalgamation of Orissa 
to Bengal, Beharto‘tbe Benares Division 
> having its head quarters at Benares and 
the ’ Districts • 'of ipurulia and Sylhet to 
Bengali ‘There is also a proposal to amal- 
gamate Cb Ota Nagpur and Orissa' to tW 
Central 1 Provinces. This would make a 
very prosperous ’Province. Whether this 
< proposal' is carried out ’or not, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that Orissa should come 
to Bengal as well as the districts of Purulia 
and Sylhet. * > *’ 1 ' " 1 

> • b f» 1-1 • 1 

'Appointments in tiie Higher Services.- 

,1 have in my previpus article suggested 
* . that at least half the appointments in the 
higher .services should; be filled up by the 
/Indians' orahility. There are in Bengal at 
a present 55 appointments in .,the , superior 
a Executive posts including the two posts of 
members .of the' Executive Council, and 
theye are ( 30 hpp ointments in the superior 


Judicial posts including the 4 posts of 
High Court Judges. n * "> 

We find that there are 12 Magistrates 
of the first grade, 12 Magistrates of, the 
second grade and 14 Magistrates of the 
third grade, besides 4 -Secretaries -to 
Government and 5 Commissioners of Divi- 
sions and a Deputy Chairmau of the Cor- 
poration of Calcutta. Tb.it half the 
appointments of District Magistrates, the 
post of at least two Secretaries and the 
post of the Deputy Chairman of Calcutta 
can be given to the Indians of merit and 
ability within the next 10 or 15 years goes 
without saying There are besides 91 
posts, such as those of Gnder-Secrctaries, 
Joint’ Magistrates and Assistant Magis- 
trates. As a matter of fact the Joint 
Magistrates and Assistant Magistrates 
do exactly the same work as Deputy 
Magistrates. This war has shown that 
a large number of Sub Divisions hitherto 
held by the European ^uembers of the Civil 
Service are now being held by Deputy 
Magistrates and the administration -of- 
the tatter has not- been inferior to 
those of the former. If tbc posts of Joint- 
Magistrates and Assistant Magistrates 
be abolished altogether, the service will not 
be weakened at all. But it is necessary 
to retain them simply because the Eurp- 
pean District Magistrates may be promo- 
ted from among them. In the same jyay 
the post of the head of the Police iq at 
least half the districts may be gradually 
thrown open to the Indians.- As regardsap- 
pointments in the Indian Education Service, 
there are about 4D such .posts. That, at 
least 75 per cent, of the appointments in 
that service can be thrown open tomorrow 
to Indians no one can question. That some 
very inferior men, both Europeans apd . 
even some/Indians, are in that service over- 
riding 'the claims of Indians of- superior 
ability and educational attainments can- 
not .be denied/ That there, should be an j- 
race distinction made of all others in the 
Education Service is very much -to he 
regretted. There cannot be any reasonable 
explanation for this state of things.' . f • i 
It will.be -found that there will be/ a 
saving of at least 5 -lacs of .Rupees, in 
Bengal if half the appnntments of ,the 
superior Executive and Judicial Sen ices jas 
well as the Indian Education. Service be 
thrown open {to the Indians. ,By -such 
appointments what is said • to be the 
British character of the administration will 
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not be changed The work of admtmstra 
tion will go on as efficiently as ever where 
hs there will not be any losa of prestige of 
Government 

I thmk Mr Justice Abdur Rahim ns a 
member of the Public Services Commission 
has shown how the scheme of larger 
employment of Indians will reduce the 
permanent expenditure of the country 

The larger employment of Indians m the 


higher sen ices of the couutry formed the 
subject of a Resolution m the JmpenM 
Legislative Council only the other day~ 
The rcplv of the Home Member the 
Hon’ble &ir William Aincent wassyrapa 
thetic We hope the Government w ill rise 
to the height of the occasion and grapple 
the question in a truly statesmanlike tt ay 
1 intend in my next article to deal with 
reforms in the Electorates 


IN JAPAN 

B\ W W Ppabson 


iLr ss ssras 

1 reveals the spirit f^uty 

ed with P'l^^Q^^here^e^biUsidesnre 

boy” og'M about sixty™, and of an ad. 
tenturone spirit, had art « j to climb o«t 
of the higher mountains of that alstncc 
They were missing, nnd search parties bad 
been sent out from the villages The day 
I left Yoshmo, os 1 went out to see the 
flowers in the clear morning light after 
ram. I «ad news of these boys There 
&s had been tound in a rtmote valley 
nn the spur of the mountain which they 
Sd set out to climb 1 hey had been dead 
several days Having lost their way they 
- had been making an attempt to return 
when they were overcome by cold and 
fatigue They had collected dry leaves and 
made ft fire to keep themselves warm 
Near their bodies were found some carol el 
.papers, pathetic evidence of their last 
hours when hunger hid overcome them 


The last person to see them before the/ 
had started on their climb was an old 
villager who met them at the foot of the 
mountain and warned them of Jhe dangers 
of the attempt But they would not listen 
to Ins caution, the thought of danger only 
increased their conrage And so, on that 
Spnng morning they climbed to their 
death, light of heart and eager to over 
come the difficulties before them 

So 1 learned of the love of flowers and 
the courage which are combined in the 
heart of this people . 

II 

Koyasan, set amidst the lull tops, is the 
most sacred centre of Buddhism in Japan, 
With its temples nnd tombs surrounded 
by the sombre silence of lofty cryptomcna 
trees, it is reached alter a steady climb 
through scenery as beautiful as that of.the 
Himalayas At the foot of the mountain, 
on the river near Koyagucht, n fisherman 
stood in the rushing water with the sun 
light playing on his sturdy limbs It was 
late afternoon when I started and the light 
faded os we passed through forests which 
were solemn in their stillness There were 
few people on the road In the dark shade 
of tall trees some woodcutters were seated 
round a fire w hieh lighted up their faces as 
we passed I imagined, the temple 1 wn$ 
going to visit would be n solitary place in 
the depths of the forest It was therefore 
a surprise when we entered, after dark, 
what seemed tt> be a large town F° f 
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Koyasau has many, temples, and a 
Buddhist College as well as a School. 
Every day hundreds of pilgrims climb the 
mountain and make their way past V 1 ? 
many temples to the tomb of a Buddhist 
saint of Japan, KoboDaishi, which stands 
at the end of a long avenue of mysterious 
'and gigantic trees. Nothing -beyond it 
'but the solitary forest where the night- 
ingales sing- and paths lead to distant 
villages. When next morning I went out 
into the streets, 1 met groups of the pil- 
grims, Buddhist priests and students who, 
in their black robes, looked like monks of 
the Middle Ages. 

,0n the morning I left, the roads were 
•muddy after three days of constant ram 
and I pitied the pilgrims as they ploughed 
their way up through the thick mud. But 
they 'were cheerful and content. About 
lmlf.way down I met an old, old woman 
‘bent double with rheumatism so that the 
, tipper part of her body was parallel with 
the road ns she climbed. She was on her 
way to worship at the tomb of Kobo 
Daislii, and it seemed as if every step 
must have caused her pain, but 

her face had a look of peace and ex- 
altation. I remembered, with a certain 
sense of shame, how, a few days before, 
when the roads were dry, 1 had been 
drawn up by three men. But she was only 
one of many whom I saw climbing through 
the mud that day. And so 1 learned of 
the depths pf devotion of Japan’s women. 

: > hi. 

It was in Kyoto and the plum trees 
) were just about to blossom, a warm 
spring day when the people were wander- 
inn in the parks and temple gardens. I 
was sitting at midday near a temple when 
three schoolboys came into the garden 


and threw themselves on the grass. Near 
them was a child of three who had been 
brought to play in the garden by his 
brother. Suddenly one of the boys, a big 
strapping youth, got up and went over to 
this child. They began to talk) and l play 
together. Soon he was followed by his 
schoolfellows. After half-an-hour they got 
up, said ‘Good-bye’ to their new friend and 

S ™rT: d l remembered a similar incident 
related by a Japanese student who was 
the champion lawn-tcnms player of his 
College. Let him tell it in his own words. 

“One day, I went to the playground 
as usual, and played tennis with my 
friends. It was a bright and beautiful 

Spn T ”fo' SSTSuidmi M pteto* «t 

the side ol the tennis conrt, the elder was 
ncrifnns twelee years old. the younger 
Sot more than ten. And they were so 
invelv that I care up the game nnd played 
with them, -l lovc little children so much. 

The boys were very clever and could 
catch the ball well. 1 P'»y'« about one 
hour with them. . 

■Goodbye, we shall come "S *,?■ 
morrow,’ was the last word of the elder. . 

And so 1 learned of the love, for children 
which is so deep n characteristic of this 

PC °Thc'se people who love flowers nnd 
little children, who have the courage of 
i lonlirl the perseverance which over- 
nmrs n” Ohltue^ who face' even death 
with cheerfulness, whose women hove each 
depth of devotion— wliat is the.r mission 
in the world? The answer con only.be 
that it is a noble mission, one for which 
Pate has been preparing them through the 
centuries of waiting. 
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they are,” in the right perspective, that is 
to sav , while mmj things he will uot see 
at all , whereas an idealist m iv be 
intensely true to life even though he 
transcend fact providing his ideals arc 
reasonable and possible In the former 
ease if could legitimately be saul that the 
artist had failed to be real, true to life nnd 
fact, because of his lacl of ideal and til 
the latter case that he had succeeded m 
being real because he was something irorc 
tliart n Realist 

It is beyond the power ofannrtistto 
say, concerning any work he has produced 
the extent to which he has been influenced 
by his ideals, his personal desires aims, 
sympathies imagination m producing it 
He may think he has given us a picture 
that is true to life a perfect copy of nature, 
and y*“t, as a matter of fact his production 
be coloured, affected in a hundred wajs, 
by his personal sympathies, his tempera 
nient, etc It is absolutely impossible to 
keep Dut of art the personal factor, idea 
listic elements, for the tw o things fact and 
imagination, the real and the ideal, must 
of necessity, and unconsciously where not 
consciously, be blended together , and 
certainly no art can be considered great 
that is not the product of such a umfica 
tion 

“Realism,” therefore, must always be a 
question of degree, as no man can be 
wholly n realist, while if he could, it 
would be at the expense of his art nnd of 
bis humanity Strictly speaking there is 
no suth thing as realism in art, in that 
it is simply impossible for a human being 
by means of art, to copy nature What 
the camera may be able to do we are not 
here concerned to discuss, for the reason 
that a man neither is nor even can be a 
mere mechanical instrument And even if 
he could be, could really acquire the 
faculty of simply reflecting nature, it 
■would be nt the expense of lus humanity, 
as it w ould involv e the eradication from 
his nature of every spark of emotion 
every noble and pulsating idea, every 
conviction, all trace of temperament 

Obviously, for all art is interpretation , 
it could not possibly be anything else 
And the sooner w e recognise that fact and 
rid our minds of the absurd notion that 
the human mind can and docs reflect 
nature, objects nnd happenings in the 
external world, the better it will be for 
ottr own personal development, if we 


happen to be artists, or would be artists , 
and the better it w ill be for art T or w by 
should man, who poss-sses a heart and 
imagination, wish to become a mere reflec- 
tor, a fechnglcss machine 7 

I’robnbly few lallacies have wrought 
more harm, or caused a greater waste of 
genius, than tins one concerning Realism, 
lor, starting w ifh the foolish assumption 
that what U, 13 truth, its advocates have 
concluded that everything that exists or 
happens, simply because it do*s exist or 
happen, has a right to be described , nnd 
that to withold anything that is seen or 
experienced, is to withhold truth, and thus 
to commit a crime against society Art, 
therefore, according to this school, consists 
in describing just what one sees, every- 
thing else being pseudo art* mere romantic- 
ism, idle fancy 

Now there arc many arguments which 
one might adduce to combat this fallacy, 
but there is one fundamental and irrefut-' 
able argument, which springs from the 
fact that there is go such thing as mere 
seeing it is the argument that all art is 
interpretation < As a fact, the eyes, _the 
physical organs of sense, see nothing, 
it is the mind alone which sees , for no 
sooner is on image thrown upon the re- 
tina than the mind interprets it, gives it a 
meaning a certain value And it is that 
meaning that value, which art conveys, 
and which it is the peculiar fnnctioii of art 
to convey All art is selection of sigmfie 
anf experiences , and selection is governed 
by one’s ideals, one’s conception of values 

So that even supposing it were possible, 
with very great effort, to concentrate the 
mind on the mere outwardness, shall I sav. 
ol things nnd events, no true artist Would 
ever dream of doing that , and certainly 
were a man to paint merely what he saw 
with the physical eye and not what he 
saw with the inward eye (in which case 
the description would be affected by 
imagination, impregnated with his spirit), 
none wourd in the least be attracted by 
lus description The effort to be Realistic 
would have destroyed the reality, the 
naturalness 1 Such art would be lifeless 
and meaningless, tmbuman, devoid of all 
appeal , necessarily so, for it would be 
lacking in emotion, the colour which the 
mind and heart give to things 1 

What every artist respite of htmscjf 
dbes, and certainly what every "artist 
ought to try to do, 13 to describe what he 
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sees or experiences in terras of value, moral 
and spiritual value, life-value ; in other 
-*s words, to interpret life. To prove this, 
> take any simple work of art, and carefully 
examine it, and you will find that it con- 
veys a certain meaning, 'makes. yOu feel in 
a particular way towards a given object 
or experience. Another roan, viewing the 
safne scene or passing through the same 
experience, would have been quite different- 
ly impressed, and would consequently have 
given a quite different rendering of it. And 
this. is' the! kind of art we want; that 
which '.reveals the. value of things, tells us 
What can- be ‘got out of life, certain ex- 
periences ; and it is the kind of art every 
artist who has not dehumanised himself 
by false ideas,ent but of his life all heart 
and soul, must necessarily produce. 

• • And surely ought we not to ask: what 
ia tlie’object ofaH description whatsoever? 
It is to teach, inspire, reveal things that 
'to the multitude are hidden. No artist 
describes everything he sees, but only such 
things as attract him, have some signifi- 
cance for him. Another raau coming 
along would see absolutely no significance 
in what was perhaps filling the soul of a 
former observer with rapture. Would the 
description of the latter, therefore, be like 
unto that of the former? Decidedly not. 
But which' wpuld be the most real, the 
mqst true to, life? We all know , which 
would -be the most demanded, would appeal 
to the heart of mankind, and which the 
world would call art. _ , 

Every great artist is, and must 
.necessarily be, such by reason of the eye 
'that is in him; not the physical eye but 
the spiritual. In regard to every form of 
artit-is the power to percei\e, feel and 
jjjyter.stand.tliehifhi.er'.Djvsterv^imlJican^v 
of things'which distinguishes the genius. 
Lct"a J man but describe the simplest 
thing, and we shall know by a hundred 
signs, what sort of man he is, what sort 
of v .mind he . possesses. Whether he bC 
Realist or no, if he have a Carnal eye ora 
spiritual, we shall know at a glance. 

* '. Because a 'man must ‘always be Some- 
thing more than a machine, 'art- must 
always be'interpretation ; that ’is, descrip- ‘ 
'tion in terms of value. 'And because every’ 
yindu possesses an ideal of life, ’consciously’ 
jor. unconsciously, 1 and ' thus' a code of 


morals, everything that is described must 
necessarily be described with reference to 
that ideal and that code. Consequently 
what every artist does, whether he will 
, or no, is to interpret life; and the interpre- 
tation of one man will not be that of 
another. 

And because art is interpretation! and’, 
interpretation involves valuation,- ,jtbe ( 
ascribing of a certain life- value to giverr 
objects and experiences, we are compelled 
to conclude. that art has an essentially, 
moral Junction and significance, tending 
to promote well-being if it be .good art 
and ill-being if it be bad art. . ,< 

The phrase “Art for Art’s sake” is sheer 
foolishness. For, as a matter of fact, art 
ought never to be done, and probably 
never is done, for mere art’s sake. Neither 
is it done for morality’s sake. It . is done 
for life’s sake. It is because it gives true' 
pleasure, brings and leads to life, that art 
exists at all. Like morality, art is a mean’s 
to life, a finger-post which points the way 
to a fulter and deeper life, a more beauti- 
ful and fruitful experience. , 

The more fully developed the mind,’ the 
more perfect and complete the ideals, there- 
fore, the greater will be the chances of 
acluevinggreat art. In the last analysis 
it is the man’s soul itself, his power of visi- 
on into the inner meaning of things, the 
strength and breadth of his sympathies, 
etc., that will determine whether he is or 
can be t£ great artist. A man may be clever 
and yet live a \ ile life ; but the man whose 
mind is corrnpt cannot create great art . 1 

Truth is conveyed . through art by, 
means of the colour which the heart sup-' 
plies. Mere colourless description, were 
jsjidywssibljf .would Ji* .valueless jwcea! 
devoid of appeal. Unhappily, what is so 
often niis-called realism, is ,but an excuse 
for bringing before the public things Ob-’ 
scene and licentious. Nor can’t lie Realist ' 
avoid being carried away ' by the seeming 
which is to cause the truth to He hidden 
from him. Even were Realism possible, 
it could only give ns the outsfdeS of things, 
so to speak, never their essence and mean- 
ing . 1 It follows, therefore, that all great 
art must be essentially idealistic, and, that 
to strain after Realism ‘is to 1 degrade art 
and hrtist alike. " ’ 1 ’ t \ 
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IN AN AlR-IiAID ON LONDON 

By St. Nm&L Singh. 


I SAT beside my study window typewrit- 
ing a letter oa Saturday July 7, 1917, 
when I heard the panes of glass suddenly 
start to rattling. In these days no noise 
escapes one's attention, and one’s sense ol 
hearing seems to have acquired an acuteness 
that it never before possessed. Any 
unusual sound makes one ask Was it 
only powder-testing, or soldiers learning 
to thf ow bombs, or was it a ra<d ? 

I was not left long in doubt The 
reports of the anti aircraft guns came thick 
and fast from all directions. These guns 
make a noise peculiar to themselves and 
there is no mistaking it when one hears it. 
My typewriting advanced no further, 
'■thoagh all that I had to do was to type 
a numeral to complete the address on the 
envelope that was in the machine. 

One’s first thought in such a case 19 al- 
ways to get one’s people down stairs, and 
to see to it that no one is outside the 
house. Of course, a bomb may fall on the 
roof, crash through floor after floor, ex- 
plode in the basement, and demolish the 
whole building. But, all the same, safety 
lies on the ground floor or in the cellar. 
The danger is greatest in the open, for 
pieces of shrapnel fired by our own guns fly 
about, and one is more likely to be hit by 
them than by a bomb dropped by the 
enemy air-men. 

A journalist’s instinct will not let him 
"stay put”, in the cellar when something 
extraordinary is happening high up above 
him in the heavens. As the guns were 
raining shrapnel towards an objective 
miles away from my home, 1 saw no 
particular reason why i'stiouib'seeK shelter 
in the cellar. Alter I had seen to it that 
all the members of my family were safe, I 
went, shtapnel or no shrapnel, into the 
back garden to scan flic sky. There was 
nothing to be seen I then went to the 
front verandah. , , 

I bad hardly reached there when I saw 
something moving in the sky. As soon as 
my eyes became accustomed to the glare of 
the sun, which was shining brightly at the 
time somewhat after half past ten o'clock 


in the morning, I could distinguish a number 
of aeroplanes. A minute or two later I 
discovered that there were two groups oi 
them flying not very far from each other. 

It was not possible to tell just bow 
many of them were flying about in the air. 

I counted more than twenty 'myself. A 
neighbour said that there were thirty or, 
more. The shells were bursting /all about 
them, and with the naked eye it was not 
possible to tell whether one saw puBs of 
smoke Irom the exploding shells or aero- 
planes. We learned afterwards from the 
official report that twenty enemy aero- 
planes had paid a visit to the Metropol-' 1 ' 
itan area. ' > 

Some of the people round about me' 
asked me if I could distinguish our own 
aircraft from those of the enemy. I could 
not. They said that they could. Our, 
aeroplanes, they shouted above the' din' 
of the roaring guns, 'were far above * 
thi enemy machines and circling round 
and round them. It was 'not possible 4 
to say how touch of this was Imaginatiod 
and how much reality. 1 In a state ol 
excitement, the imagination often super- 
sedes the senses. ' 1 

As we were watching, we saw ' an 
aeroplane make a curious evolution. v It 
swerved and dipped its hose. Everybody 
within ear-shot said that it had been hit, 
and t we expected it to drop to the ground. 
But it soon righted itself. It may noti-of 
course, have been bit at all. , How , dis- 
appointed we all were 1 j t , , ' , 

My mmd travelled back to • the two 
occasions on wijicil Jf liacf seen Zeppelins 
brought downt On one Of these occasions 
I stood on the steps "leading down from 
the drawing-room into the'garden. > Aly 
eyes were fixed on the heavens above. At 
first nothing was visible except the many i 
searchlights playing upon the sky, i dim-' 
ming the .few stars that hung over-head. 

All of a sudden one of the "searchies”— as 
call them in our home— picked out 
a"Zep”. It looked like a tiny silver boat 
floating serenely about. 
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“Hove ’pretty she looks," said some 
one. 

-■> “But what a -horrible business she" - is 
about, ” retorted another. 

"It is ' not longer than a yard-stick,” 
all agreed. 

We were discussing these details when 
we lost sight of the air-ship. The “search- 
ies” darted about the sky like mad. Then 
came a chorus of questions : “Where is 
she ?” “Can you see her ?” 

No one could see her. A testy man 
shouted, “Keep quiet and see.” 

1 We peered at the heavens' more intently. 
All of a sudden, a star-shell was seen 
descending. 1 "What was it ?" was asked 
from all quarters. No one could tell. Each 
one had a different theory. 

W t had not finished debating the point 
when a sudden glow attracted onr atten- 
tion. The sky became lighter and lighter, 
,as if the day was about to dawn. That 
which' was a silver boat a few minutes 
before bad now become- a golden boat. 
She became redder and redder— and larger 
and larger. 

* “She is bit!” 

“She is coming down 1” 

An excited out-burst from the street 
below drowned our remarks. The sirens 
of the steamers on the river filled the air 
with their shnll shrieks. Between hurrahs 
we could hear the cry : “the blighters are 
burning.” 

“Jolly good thing too,” said some one. 

“After all they arc human being*,” 
protested another. 

> “Yes, and they come to kill our women 
and children. 1 They are getting a dose of 
their own medicine. Serve them jolly well 
right,” was the retort. 

There was no mistaking the genera! 
sentiment, for the streets round about’ 
'soon filled with crowds of people who 
gave vociferous expression to their joy at 
having seen a “Zep” brought down in 
flames. 1 

. Same of tbe enthusiasts set out at once 
to see how she looked* after coming to 
earth.' Trams and omnibuses' had stopped 
for the night. Even the last train had 
departed. Bht men and women thought ’ 
nothing of trudging mile upon mile to see 
> the ‘wreck. 1 ” , * 

i To return to the subject of the last 
raid : 

Minute after minute elapsed, and no' 
one heard any sound that could be taken 


as the dull thud of a bomb striking the 
earth. The inference was that the enemy 
was after a definite objective, and was| 
reserving his “eggs,” as tbe German bombs' 
are popularly called, for the 'particular 
area he proposed to demolish. 7 

The aeroplanes looked like a flock of 
swallows flying close to one' another. I, 
who had seen the locusts eaf up more than,’ 
one harvest ripening in the Indian fields,” 
was reminded of those distressful experien- 
ces, and, in view of the horrific mission on 
which the aircraft had come, perhaps my 
simile was more apt than that of the 
Londoners. t . m J 

If there was any impression common 
among the spectators, it was that the’ 
aeroplanes were flying at a very low' 
altitude, and travelling at a slow’ speed. 

I learned, after the raid, from men^who, 
had been miles nearer the scene of the raid' 
than I had been, that tl ey appeared to 
be flying very low— one man said he could 
see the German air-men with the glasses' 
and proceeding very slowly. Accdrdingto 
one Statement, they appeared to be pro- 
ceeding at a “stately and almost majesti-, 
cally slow pace,” and to be ' travelling 
“with a calm leisureliness.” t * 

The statemedt madein an evening news-* 
paper by “a high authority” would have 
us believe otherwise. It was very cleverly 
constructed, and deserves to be quoted’ 
in full: - ’ , 

“The height of aircraft from the* ground u very 
difficult to arrive at. To mat; a reasonably correct 
estimate, the size of the machines must be known 
and the conditions of tbe atmosphere must be taken 
into account ' > 

“Tbe pace of aircraft is also most difficult to 
arrive at. To an observer on the ground only the 
angular velocity of aircraft is apparent The actual 
velocity, however, depends rot 1 only on the 1 angular 
velocity but tbe distance and height of tbe machines 
from the observer, and its direction, whether crossing, , 
approaching directly, or obliquely , 

“It will be readily understood that a machine 
observed at -a height of 15,000 feet may easily be 
thought to be almost stationary, whereas It is really 
travelling at a high rate of speed. ■* l '<1 j 
“Jn the raid of the 7th insf, statements nave wen 
made that the enemy machines Ccw at low altitudes,* 
and that on occasions they ‘hovered,” or remained 1 
almost stationary, whereas they were certainly 
never under 12,500 feet, pad were Ira veiling a? 
from 70 to 6ti miles an hour , , 

“It is also very, difficult to jnd&e tbe actual 
position of aircraft. Observers nre apt to describe 
an aircraft as vertical when they are Observing jt 
at a considerable angte from the vertical. Aircraft' 
at high altitudes observed at . even aumall angte 
from the vertical are actually a , considerable hon j 
xoatal distance from the observer * 
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Few persons could rend through this 
statement without a buzzing in the head. 
Few would dare to challenge an authori- 
tative explanation so evidently scientific. 
One emerges from the ordeal oC reading 
it or listening to it with a confused jumble 
of ideas concerning "angular velocity” and 
"actual- velocity' and in the end has to 
consult a dictionary to clear his bc-fuddled 
brain os to the difference between vertical 
and horizontal. That is perhaps what 
the man who mude the statement intended 
Bhould be the case. 

■Whatever the altitude at winch tue 
enemy aircraft flew, and whatever the 
speed at which the> ; moved, they remained 
in sight for many minutes— just how 
many I shall not attempt to say. l\c 
could hear the throbbing of their engines, 
and some of us heard, or at least thought 
that we heard, machine-gun duels in the 

Q1 !\Ve, continued to hear these sounds 
for several minutes, after the aircraft 
were no longer visible. When almost 
completely out of sight, we heafd sounds 
that wc construed, to be the report of 
bombs that they had dropped. T 

The accuracy with which the spectators 
round about me guessed the district on 
which the enemy was raining bombs was 
amazing One woman actually named one 
of tbe buildings that! afterwards learned 
had been damaged. ... .. 

We must, however, remember that the 
British are trained to observe in their 
childllood, in’ and out of school. Only the 
other day Dr. H, A. L. Fisher, the Educa- 
tion M'mister of Britain, told me that one 
of tbe gravest defects 6f the present Indian 
system of education was that it did not 
train the eyes and 'ears pf Indian boys 
and .girls ■ to. observe - accurately and 
quickly^m^j tQ ^ a ij oa g time from the 
moment I beard the rattling of the panes 
oi glass in my study window when the 
sound of firing ceased* - Perhaps it was 
not even hall fin bottr ; but it seemed much 

soon as'’ the people' felt that the 
danger of 'being hurt by flying shrapnel 
^ was over, they stepped out from the places 
of vantage from which they had Wen 
watching the. raid. Those who had rela- 
tives 6r friends in the area that they 
thought had been bombed made their 
V\ay,ns fast as they could, to the telephone 


booths to enquire how their -dear ones 
had fared. , - 

Soon queues— lines of waiting men -ana 
women— formed before the i public- tele- 
phones, each person waiting for his or he* 
turn. In several, fifty or more 1 gathered 
to try to get word from their people in 
the danger zone. It was surprising to see 
that, though everyone was overwhelmed 
with anxiety, yet.no one forgot decency 
and tried to slip into the line ahead 
ofbis turn. - - > «i < , 

1, myself, saw a fairly large queue, and 
noted that it was absolutely , free from 
jostling and crowding. Persons standing 
in tbe line were trying to comfort .one 
another. Britons who, as a rule, are very 
punctilious about not talking with persons 
to whom they have not been < formally 
introduced, forgot that convention OP 
this occasion. , • * -.< > r t 

Tbe attempt to bile anxiety and even 
to look cheerful could not escape notice,' 1 
It was wonderful that among all the 
persons whom one saw and , heard 
during the moments, of excitement, .j not 
one was actually panic stricken. r It would 
not be right to say that people talked in 
tbeir every-day tones white .the raid f was 
in progress and immediately after it. But 
they were singularly free from fear. Only 
a few took refuge in cellars. The others 
remained, where they could see what was- 
going on. * .» n 

The cool nerve that the telephone girls 
displayed during the raid was admirable. 
They stuck to tbeir exchanges when bombs j 
and shells appeared to be falling all about 
them. Many persons rusb«l to, the tele- 
phones as soon as, the raid began, and 
throughout its progress kept, asking the. 
telephone operators to connect them with 
their fnenas and relatives .who, they 
feared, were in danger. This was, against . 
the rules, but in moments of peril human 
nature forgets regulations that may inter- 
cept communication between dear, ones- 
The girls dealt with, these persistent 
persons and interferes, and with -.the 
rush incidental upon i the authorities 
dealing with the raid, with, a resource- 
fulness that lias made them littfe heroines , 
in the.eycs of the people. r , 3 „ » rjl i‘ t 
The persons with whom oneisyjnp a, j 
thized the most were those who ,bap b« D 
injured in the air raid that had taken r 
place about ten days before and wqre still 
lying in hospitals in the district, that was 
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being bombed. Their state of mind can 
be better imagined than described. 1 

Among the men rescued v from the -very 
jaws of death on that occasion was a 
Pdnjabi Musalman whom the spirit' of 
adventure had brought to Britain, He is 
not well read, but is a ’ highly shilled 
Jinxiter. * He was at his ease when he was 
injured by scores oflarge and small pieces 
of Shrapnel that flew from a bomb that 
had burst in the basement after descending 
from the sty and piercing the roof and 
two ’floors. He thought that some one 
had fired a J shot gun at him from below, 
and it was with difficulty that he was 
persuaded^ that he had been the victim of 
an air raid. He knew nobody in this 
country save me— I had met him casually 
a few weeks before— and as soon as he 
came out of his stupor at the hospital 
after being operated on, he wrote me a 
.post card. I visited him at once, and 
nave gone to see him from time to time. 

While the last raid was in progress, I 
could not help thinking of my countryman 
in the Hospital, and as soon as it wa9 
over, I went to see how he had fared. I 
^learned that he was talcing his daily bath 
when he heard “loud thunder”— as he ex- 
pressed it. He jumped out ol the bath 
and rushed to the door, then, feeling faint, 
he groped bis way back to bis bed and 
fell in a swoon. 

_ Tbe sister in charge of the ward reached 
his bed almost at the moment he fell on it, 
and quickly revived him. Soon he was 
. convinced that the safest place^ for him 
ILwas where he was. The spirit innate in 
r ’tbe Punjabi came to his rescue, and he be- 
haved in a manner befitting his birth. 

Tbe authorities of the hospital are very 
much pleased with his conduct. Under the 
■ care that is being lavished upon him, he is 
Nrapidly recovering, and will soon lie dis- 
charged, when he must go to the country 
for rest. 

As our family party went to the hospital, 
we saw crowds of people making towards 
the places where bombs had fallen. There 
were all sorts and conditions of men, 
women, and children. It was literally 
,a case of "some in ragsand some in tags 
and some, in velvet gowns.” ■ The rich 
-VWere going ia taxi-cabs , , the poor were 
.Riding m omnibuses or walking. , We even 
one jaunting car with a man, woman, 
and child seated in it, drawn" by a 'tiny 
Shetland pony. 


It was amusing to see men and children 
digging out pieces of shrapnel that bad 
embedded themselves in the wooden 
paving blocks. Most of them were using 
pen-knives. Occasionally screw-drivers 
were pressed into service. One man had 
a particularly large screw-driver, and un- 
less he happened to he a carpenter work- 
ing thereabouts, he must have come very 
well prepared. 1 , 

The policemen and “specials”— as .the 
patriotic men who have volunteered to 
serve as extra police constables after their 
ordinary work is over or in cases of emer- 
gency are called— looked at the men and 
boys digging out shrapnel with an air of 
detachment. I heard a facetious policeman 
chuckle ns he asked a hoy “Well, Tommy, 
what is the idea ? Do yon want to dig 
npall the old nails in the pavement ?" 

The policemen detailed to prevent people 
from going into the barricaded districts, 
and to keep the crowds moving, did their 
duty efficiently, but quite pleasantly. “‘The 
sightseers respected the ropes that h kA 
been slung across street's, and unquestlop- 
ingly obeyed the policemen when they 
commanded them to “move on." J> ' 

Though 1 that was one of ti number of 
raids that have taken place, and though 
the destruction did not present any new 
features, jet the crowds that had come 
out to see the sights were large. When I 
left the district, people were still streaming 
towards it, and those who were there 
showed little disposition to return home. 
We found plenty of room in the omnibus 
that was to take us home, though those 
coming towards the scene of the raid were 
as fall as the law allowed them to be. 

The people ia the omnibus, like those 
who formed the crowds, were all full of 
rage at the Hunnish barbarity. They all 
said that the Germans were committing 
murder, and were not carrying on warfare. 

The general opinion was that tbe only 
way to stop these raids was to send our 
airships to rain bombs upon German 
towns. Nothing short of that, it ^ was 
said, would keep the Germans from killing 
English women and babies. . ' 4 

Any attempts made in defence ol / clean 
fighting was at once hooted down. “We 
are too soft," ran the refrain, and drowned 
all talk of ethics. One did not -.have even 
half a chance to tell these people that 
German towns were not within easy reach 
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of English machines, as English towns 
were easy of access to^crinan air-men. . 

* ' When one* did not hear anger expressed 
’at German barbarity, one heani com- 
plaints of the incompetence of the Govern- 
ment 1 to protect British cities from attacks 
fr6m the air. Both men and women decla- 
red that it was a shame that, although 
nearly three yiars of war had gone by, yet 
the German raiders could come, bomb 
London, and escape scot-free. But for 
muddling, they declared, the Germans 
would get sack a warm reception from 
Britain that they would never again dare 
to poke their noses into the British sky 
One heard frequently that nothing else 
could be expected when the various 
branches of the air service were jealous of 
one another, and the air service was not 
placed under a nian of imagination and 

energy. 

' The official explanations made in Parlia- 
ment only serve to make people exclaim, 
I'we want action,, not talk! The air 
debate in a secret session that was held on 
the first day Parliament assembled after 
the raid has been taken to be an attempt 
on the pait of the executive to hide in- 
efficiency under the cloak of secrecy. The 


information that shortly after the raid 
Lord French, the Commander of the Home 
Forces, had gone to Ireland, raised 
tests from people who thought that he 
ought to be ,in the , Metropolis ot the 
Empire devising- means to- render it im- 
pregnable to attack from the air. < 

Many are the persons who feel that 
the Rt. Hon. Mr. Winston Churchill is 
the one man fit to be at the head of the 
air service; but his political enemies are 
so opposed to him that the Cabinet docs 
not dare to take advantage of his organiz- 
ing ability. The announcement had actu- 
ally been published in the papers that Mr. 
Churchill had been appointed Air Minister; 
it proved to be premature. Since then Mr. 
Churchill has been appointed Minister of 
Munitions— a position in which he will 
have the opportunity to do a great service 
to the Empire. 

At present Mr. Lloyd George and Genera\ 
Smuts are enquiring into the subject. TIrf 
people feel that they will not rest until 
everything that can be done has been done 
to make London secure. It is being said 
that the “Zep" problem has been solved, 
and the Government can solve the problem 
of aeroplane raids, if they set out in earnest 
to do so. , 


NOTES 


1 Power of Ideas. 

. , In the endeavour to obtain self-rule, it 

maybe necessary merely to talk and 
write for. years. There may be an im- 
patient' demand for action-, and this 
demand has oltenled even to the criminal 
’use of explosives. But it should be remem- 
'bered that in human affairs ideas possess 
Water power than anything else. Che- 
mists have not succeeded and w ill not 
'Succeed in inventing a more powerful I ex- 
plosive or a more potent dissolvent than 
ideas. 1 When ideas are believed in, victory 
is sure : Peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than war* . ’ 


"One person with a belief,” says Mill 
"is a social power equal to ninety-nine 
who have only interests. They who can 
succeed ir\ creating a general persuasion 
that a certain form of government, or 
social fact or any kind, deserves ‘ to be pre- 
ferred, have made nearly 'the most impor- 
tant step Which can possiblybe taken to- 
wards ranging the powers of sqriety On its 
side." Let British capitalists talkoftheff 
■vested interests, * let some Indian ‘ land-, 
holders talk of their stake in the country ; 
*we shall be content with having beliefs and. 
producing beliefs. .“It is -what men thin* 
that determines how they act" (Mill)- 
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Internment of a Newspaper 
Correspondent 

Baba Asesh Komar Baneqi, special -cor 
respondent of the Amnta Bazar Patnka 
hhd thz : Bengalee, who had gone to Arrah 
to report on the Bakrid disturbances there, 
has been interned, it is said, for sending 
“objectionable" news That is the reason 
given ui n letter from him published in 
the A wnt a Bazar Patnka 

Kindly make other arrangements for reporting 
the Arrah disturbances as l hare been interned under 
the Indian Defence Act The charge against me is 
that I sent' objectibnabte ’ nem to the Patr ka * 
and the Bengalee I have been kept in a sol tary 
:el? in the Arrah ja 1 I was taken da «vo from the 
tram wh le returning from Pero on Wednesday ( 10th 
Dvtober ) morning and taken in a motor to Arrab 
where the Inspector General { of Police s ) ordered 
my internment in jail Wife and three infants are at 
BanVipdf They may die of starvation * 

It is a stand tug joke in Bengal against 
patent medicines, that even if you lose 
a cow, it can be found by the use of 
some one or other of these remedies 
The Defence of India Act appears to 
he stich a universal remedy It is a sure 
cure, and no thistake, fdr all the ills that 
tbe bureaucratic flesh is heir to Sup 
pojitig a man does send "objectionable ’ 
news, regarding some "religious ndts 
how does that affect in any w ay the mill 
tary position of India ? The correspond 
ent went to report on disturbances created 
by mobs consisting for the most part of 
ignorant low class people The Germans 
had nothing to do with them nor the 
revolutionaries of India How, then, could 
the safety Of India be imperilled by the 
despatch of even perversely wrong news 
regarding these disturbances 7 We 'have 
taken it for granted that the news seat 
were really objectionable But the fhipg 
is that there is nothing tp show that such 
hn experienced newspaper correspondent 
as Baou Asesh Kumar has sent any news 
objectionable from the point of view of 
public welfare No doubt, ‘ objectionable * 
may mean inconvenient or troublesome to 
som- officer or officers Bat the D fence of 
India Act was never meant to save the , 
amour propre or to safeguard the interests 
of mcorap*tent offi lals whose want of 
tact, judgment aod f discernment of the 
ethically best policy sometimes lead to 
i »*n toward results. { , 

But just as we do not desire that any 
noa-ofhcial gentleman should he dealt 
with with unmerited harshness, so we 
71&— -11 


do not desire that any official should 
be prejudged Therefore the best course 
vv ould be for the Bihar and Onssa 
Government to inform the public what 
particular item of news sent by Asesh 
Babu was considered objectionable 
If this were not done, people might 
naturally infer that his internment had 
been brought about by some officer or 
officers in order to prevent.tHe publication 
of some facts winch would have been 
damaging to their reputation Or, if the 
internment b* not at all due to the dcs 
patch of any alleged objectionable news, the 
Bihar and Onssa Government should issue 
a corammhque stating the real cause or 
cahses 

Tbe freedom of the press has Lithertd 
suffered sufficiently from restrictive legisla. 
tion But even these restraints, it would 
seem, do not appear to some executive 
officers to be sufficient They \v ould press 
the Defence of India Act; too, into their 
service m Ummaginqd ways Their re 
sourcefulne^s is really -admirable " u 

And js it true that the internment 
took place under orders of the Inspector 
General of Police’ That officer, wepre 
same, has no power under the law to pass 
such orders And why should the detemi 
in this cuse be kept in a solitary cell ’ 

It mky have b-en a very successful 
stroke of policy fo obtain from Mrs Anqie 
Beshnt, b-Fore her release, a promise of co 
operation with Government to produce n 
calfn political atmosphere , but even a 
child may see that, if internments contiQu- 
to increase, it would not be possible for 
even a hundred Mrs., Besauts with all their 
occult power^ to produce b? maintain U. 
calm poltt cal atmosphere It is necessary 
for the Government of India and provincial 
governments to maintain a vigilaat watch 
and control over Their subordinates if the 
feeling of uneasiness in the country is t not 
to widen and deepen And the people, too, 
have a duty They should, in all localities, 
particularly in thos" provinces where njen 
have been interned, meet together nnd fell 
the Government what they think of these 
internments And as soon ns the High 
Courts re-open, the relatives of some well 
to-do detenus should institute cases to test 
the validity of the Defence of India a ct, 
as ha s b*en suggested by Sir S Sabramama 
Iyer tn a letter to the JJmdti of 1 Madras 
Not that we would desire them to build 
any hopes on such cases F 
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place, the High Courts may hold either 
that they have no jurisdiction or that the 
Act is valid , and in the second place, 
even if the Act were declared invalid, 
much time would not be requtred to 
validate it But we write only as laymen 
Lawyers would be better able to say what 
legal, steps may be taken to obtain relict 
for the detenus 

1 1 A Committee of Enquiry 

At the last session of the Bengal l’roiin 
cial Conference Babu Srishcbandn Chatteqi 
moved the resolution aboilt the Defence of 
India Act He made an addition to the 
resolution to the effect that a Committee 
of enquiry be formed to enquire into the 
casfof eiery person arrested or dealt with 
under the D fence of India Act or under 
Bengal Regulation 3 of 1818 and to ap- 
proach the authorities to obtain relief 
where necessary The committee was to 
consist of Messrs Surendranath Baneriea, 
Motilal Ghosh, Bhupendranath Basu, 
Knshnakumar Mitra, Fazlul Haq, B 
Chakravarti, C R Das, Probhas Chunder 
Mittcr, and some other gentlemen We 
suppose this committee was never formed, 
or, if formed , never met. Such a committee 
is an urgent necessity Even if such a 
body be not able to obtain the release of a 
single detenu, it can at least relieve the 
miseries of the dependants of some persons 
who have been interned, and bring to the 
notice of Government and of the public the 
defective housing and other arrangements 
made for some at least of the detenus, 
after detailed investagatibn , , 

A Suggestion for the Relief of Detenus 

We will give an’’ instance The Athrtin 
B 'tzar Pataka write? that Babu Nagendrd 
Kumftr Guha Roy, a teacher of the R Jt 
3,*eJaJfet $/&&& oJt ttaoXbab-, m. «nuf«aCt3ut 
hundreds of young meri ovlidTiaie been m 
terned under thd Defence 6f India Act urf 
tried i i i i i s ' 

1 The spec 4l feature of h 9 case* is that hoeot a 
certificate of good character 1 from the D v sional 
Commissioner only 15 days before bis arrest and a 
Similar cert‘6eatc ifron the Dialnct Magistrate a 
"* month before he was Interned showing how all 
powerful are C I D officers, Welt last year some 
questions regarding Nagendra Kumar were put ia 
the Bengal Legislative Counc 1 This was followed by 
Kageudra Baba sqbmitling a petition to- the Do Tern- 
men t ef Bengal praying that he might be ipenmtted j 
to appear before the Addit oual Secretary to the 
Government and thus be g ten an opportun ty to 
eionetate h mself from the charges brought against 


him and of ( wbicU h£ was tinware, ,^>frepfy was 
t,ire» to the petition j ^ , 

The Pptnkn proceeds 
It is now more than a year since bagendra Kama! 
was loterned At first he was domiciled m his father, » 
residence at Sreerampur in the district 6f boakhaR ana 
then oo the prayer of this grand niothet, the Doable 
Mr Camming was kind enough to remo-e him to his 
grandmothers bouse nt PuVurdia ( Noakhali ), Where 
he lived peacefully a id where he had opportunity pf 
lookiog after small propert es which his mother 
inherited from her father But on tire 24lh May 
last be was all on a sudden ordered to proceed to 
Ralcl mi in the district of Jalpaiguri— bis present 
place of internment ft may tar noted that {he cause 
of his sudden removal is at mysterious as Umt of his 
arrest and detention At tl is place he has been bring 
a most miserable life bagendra Baba submitted » 
petition to the Hon ble Ur Camming on 16th J?Iy 
denting his gnti nnef-i lie also prared is rial 
petition lor permiss on to appear before tbe Addition 
at ■Secretary t know ll e charges against him ami 
answer them In the first week of August last begot 
replies to his petit on The Under Secretary kept 
s lent at to his praytr to appear before lhe Additional 
Secretary lie however asiored hiru that Jus 
( hagemfra IliWn ) com *Ii ut as to being badly 
boosed will be removed 

As to how this complaint has been 
actually remoicd, tne Patrika says, *a 
local gentleman has written to u» thus 
describing the condition of the house in 
which Nagendra Bqbu is being confined 

The home which I* a thatched one is sitoatecT on 
marshy land which is submerged dunog heavy ram 
and rests on very low bamboo , posts. There is pot 
a single window ‘for ventilation 1 in this house and 
there n pot even one piece Pf furniture Even a 
bedstead bas not been given though repeatedly asked 
for In short it is m no way superior to a cowshed 
in a gentleman s house " , r 

"And,” asks our contemporary, "what 
has been d one to repair the house ? ^ , ( 

\Ye arc told by our correspondent that the poly 
so-called measore taken by the Superintendent of 
Police of Jalpa gut! to make the house more suitable 
was the post ug of three or four bambod posts 

The last extract tobi&li ne Will make 
fro A the patnka about thi£ <Hse is 1 

t/L Vagimtim ftnfuu r* ‘inf. 
the allowance be gets is very scanty, it betrig rupees 
s tleen per month He infdrtne I of this to the 
AddilionalSecrrtary to Government and la compliance 
with his instrticiions applied f to tbe Deputy 
Commissioner of Jalpa gun on the 23th. August fj> r 
an incremeut ol h s allowance And what yvas the 
result t After a month he got a reply frbm-the Deputy 
i Commissioner refusing the prayer T '< 

We have heard of some other detenus 
being ‘‘compulsorily domiciled” in worse^ 
i houses than the 6ne described v above, but, 
not having been able to enquire into the, 
reliability of the reports refrain ftomgiriu? 
details We only make the folio' wing extract 
from the Be ns a lee _ 1 
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*' SHAKE, POSTS' 5t RAMG.VTI •' 

' Danger to Delta u*. ' 1 _ - 

‘ - .(From Oar Own Correspondent) 

. ; i - Noskhali, Oct 11. . 

It Is a notorious fact that Ramgati and other 
islands in this district abound la venomous snakes, 
and they are largely in evidence at this season of tbe 
tear.' Only ths other day, Surendra Nath Bose, a 
Jemadar attached to the Ramgatl P. &, was bitten 
by a snake ivyhile asleep on hi* bed stead at night 
aod who was found dead the following oiaming* We 
understand that a large number of detenaes have been 
lodged In Kamgati find other islands, and, one of 
them, it is said, could not enter his shed for nights 
together for fear of a snake that had takes it* abode 
there, and, he had therefore^ keep up at night. 
Being Ca as p<Va ted, he at la st^ moved "tbe local 1 police 
authorities, who, we heaB, ’hate 1 very kindly accom- 
modated him temporarily in the inspection buaglow 
there. . - j| 

U is also believed that matiy detenus 
besides, Nagendm Babu get insufficient 
allowances, and what allowances the 
• families of poor detenus who were 
-their - breadwinners get is iiot known. 
Every case should, therefore, be inquired 
into in detail, and proper relief be given. 
This should |be done by the* Indian Associa- 
tion or the proposed enquiry committee, 
a Many of the detenus are kept in villages 
where there' a re no qualified medical prac- 
titioners , or druggists* shops. So incase 
of illness ,the men interned there have 
either to go without medical treatment, 
or wait Ion" for it, until official sanction 
has . been .obtained . for sfacb u treatment. 
There are difficulties, as regards nursing, 
too. 'Here is an instance. Babu Paresnath 
Baneiji wrote to us from Kuslitia (Nadia) 
.'ion the 13th October : 

My nephew Bejaykanta’’ Roy -Cholvdhori (an 
M. A. Student ) j mteroid -at Kabaral,- Dinnj'par, 
(«inve i February, 1915) b seriously iU. I sent an 
urgent telegram { reply prepaid ) to Additional Secy. 
tt> the Government of Bengal .requesting him to 
permit me to live ivitb the detenu during his illness, 
lint the Additional Secy, docs not think it necessary 
'to reply to this. Tbe message was seat 8ao.ll. JO- 
1917. No reply jet, 11 - - 

", This letter was written to enquire what 
further steps could be taken to obtain 
•permission to go and nurse the detenu 
through bis /illness: The same gentleman 
Wrote, to the Bengalee alsb, giving details 
of Bejoy Kantn!s illness. 

He 'has got a severe 'pain • about his right collar - 
bane and the ribs on the right side, attended with 
fever. U: has requested me to go to his place 
(to nurse him. ' - 1 /,- 

“'-We were subsequently 'informed ‘ that 
the detenu was better. \ . > . ; * 

We have thus four classes of grievances 
to deal with, three relating to the interned 


themselves kind one relating -to the condi- 
tion of their dependants. We have ,to en- 
quire whether the _ detenus 'are properly- 
housed, whether their allowances are' sum- 1 
cient tb maintain them in health,' whether’ 
they receive proper. and prompt medical 
attendancehnd, nursing during illness, and 
whether the dependants Of thbse who .were* 
the breadwinners of the famiJy haver the 
wherewithal to live. . One' of the officially- 
admitted - 'facts relating to the suicide, of 
Haricharan Das is that as no allowance 
was fixed’for'and given to him as soon as 
he was interned, he had to borrow money 
from police officials. Probably in the case 
of some other detenus, too, the giving -of 
allowances is not as prompt as it ought 
to be. „ (<T 

Now, our reluctant suggestion is that: 
so long as Government are not able' to 
make proper bousing and other arrange- 1 , 
meats for the detenus, they should oil 
be provided, with accommodation in jails, 
but not, of course, in solitary cells I 
For, in jails, the honsesnre masonry build- 
ings, and better thah many of those 
assigned to the interned ; a man gets food 
in jail from the very day lie is sent there,' 
—he has not to wait for days and weeks for * 
any allowance, or to borrow ; and every 
jail lias' a hospital, a dispensary, and a 
qualified medical -practitioner attached to' 
it. In these respects' the Jot of prisoners is, 
better than that of many detenus, though 
in others it jsjvorse, particularly as in jails ' 
one 'loses much more of hiS liberty and is' 
thrown against one’s ivill into undesirable 
company. On -the Whole/ however/ so' 
far as -the preservation of -life' and health- 
is concerned, ’ jail-life' would seem' to 'be' 
preferable to the -life led by some ditetriis.’ 
A humourist might even be 'permitted' to! 
suppose that the escape of some 'detenu#' 
from compulsory domicile’ might have been' 
due to their desire for a physically better" 
life, namely, life -in jails ; lor when arrested 
after ‘their escape they’woUlcI be sure to » 
be sent to jail. ' • : 'i t r 

In the case of Mrs: Besdht and her asso-'l 
dates, if -was not necessary for the public* ’ 
to make any suggestions for improving the 
conditions of their internment/ They had 
been allowed to choose any one out of six 
healthy places, and they chose'- Ootaca- 
murnl, the healthy and fashionable summer* 
resort of the 1 Madras ‘ Government. " \\ hen 
the climate of even this place' dui not suit ’ 
her! she was allowed to go to Coimbatore.- 
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Many people who saw her in Calcutta 
have pbservetj that she did not look like 
One who had recently suffered from any 
illness But nevertheless it must bepre 
Surned that her illness and her sufferings 
must have been terrible for not -only did 
all India m the words of the 4torfea Bazar 
Pdtnka, v\e£p for them,, but the news 
was flashed across oceans and continents 
to England and there compelled the 
authorities to explain how prompt and 
considerhte they had been in giving her 
relief In '■upport of w hat is written aboyc 
wc extract the following from JVeiv India 
The Ceksor 

* The Laboa* Herald "writes — 

^he Ed tor of Aetv lad a sends us the following 
reply to an nun rr as to the state of Mrs Besant* 

health H 

Dausbury Ed tor L&bonr Herald London Mrs 
Bes nt si gl tly bett r Not 1 kely to recover dur ng 
interanient — Telang Ed tor Act v India 

We tare perm tted by the Censor to pr nt tie 
above cond t local on our pub! sh ng the follow ng 
official statement 

, As soon as Mrs Besant ajnd epos ton was Jtnown 
to 1 the Government of Madras the services of Jhe 
District Med cal Officer were placed at ber d sposal 
ncri in cart her Indispos t on should be due to the 
cl mate of Qotacamuad •« change ol res decce '"'as 
oBered to her Tb s offer was accepted aod Mrs 
Jiesant Is understood to have gone tc co mbatore 

In suggesting what ought to be done 
for the rel ef of the interned and theirde 
pendants, we have not taken it for granted 
that they are innocent We have proceed 
ed on the supposition that they may be 
guilty It is quite legitimate “and lawful 
to seek to make the treatment of even the 
worst criminals in jail more and more 
humane so that jail life may be a means 
of reclamation without ceasing to have a 
deterrent effect In fact jail admmistra 
tjon has been growiug more and more 
humane in civilised countries Suggestions 
made for the better treatment of mere 
■ja htioaii vmvpede, 's'tftnlii VtiwiSwc, ha. 
welcomed by Government who may be 
presumed to be anxious to free { their 
officers from the faintest suspicion of 
vindictiveness towards such persons 
Kindness is appreciated even by these 
men 

' Internments Again f 

Recently some interned persons forming 
n very small fraction of the total number 
of jsuch men are reported to have been 
released in Bengal on the receipt of 
guarantees for their future good behavior 


from their guardians pr others Thisw 
good But ns fresh internments linte hem 
taking place from time to time the total 
is probably not going down but n'tog 
The Bengalee bns tlfe following 

(From Out Own Co ires poodent.1 

Karfipar Oct j ‘ 

Ajay Ch Dai Gupta; an M Sc. etudeot and y* 
second son of Babu Jogesli Ch Das , Gnpt«» 
pleader hns been arrested under the Defence ol 
Ind a Act Jt maybe cf interest to note that AW 
Ch is the elder brother of Sach odra Cl Das Gupta 
an ex detenur who comm tied ttucide at Ra< | £P nr 
under c rcumstances already reported. 

“The Review of Review* * on Jn JjaO 
Reform*. 


The Renew of Review's for September 
has a Jong note on Indian Reforms’ 
which on the whole correctly represents 
educated Indian opinion Miss Stead; the 
Editor writes * 

Reforms for Ind a remk □ a turning tope Early 
last tnontl Lord Isl ugton psrl amentary Under-; 
Secretary of State for Indid del vered an important 
speech at O if rd in which he Suggested the improve- 
ments that n h s pr vale op n on need 1 q be made 
n tbc Ind so Adm n strat on and the conceis nni 
that ought to be g ven lo Ind ant His recommend* 
t ons If adopted in the r ml rety would no doubt 
make ihe much nyry of lad ao governance Jc«* 
cumbersone and would somewhat mprove toe 
pos t on of Ind ans n the adm nlsttat o Bot b^f 
pol l Cal programme Is wedk | he Avould leave 
national aflalrs nclud ng nat oosl finances tariffs 
customs ralnsys and other means of coramooica 
t on col tclj out of led an control pftUy n uch ** 
they are at present Many Ind am w I object 10 
th s The Ind ua Nat onal Congress and the Mull® 
Leage— which between them represent the majority 
of the educa ted Indian commun ty— have met nod 
firnTdlateXdeuianJs that le*TC not the shadow of a 
duubt that Ind ans w It not be sit i fed dnt 1 tbej 
Central as well .ns the Prorinc al Governments aril 
made rrsponi ble to them They are not pres* ng nj 
to give India complete Home Rule not even is t& e 
Ir sh sense of the word much lets a that of th* 
self gareco ng Dora o oos But they do want u« *0 
end the lr spons b ty of the Ind an exeent v* 
nat onal as well as promne al fot on account ol 
d stance ocenpat on w th domestic Bffa rs and lack 
of local knowledge Pari atneat has never been able 
to eirre se fhe necessary cl eck over Ur t in oThc'pb* 
n lad a. The statement hiade by the Tight Hondo* 
able E S Montagu in the House of Commons on 
August 2l)th j tt before Pari a nent adjourned ” 
somewhat of a diaappo ntn ent It impl es that he 
has had (o subord nate hi op n on ns expressed “ 
h s speech of July wheta he was <1 11 a prfrale 
member and nh'cli boded so well for the future *• 
lad a to those of h scol eagues n the M o stry (J* 
welcome the dec s on that Mr Montana shall go to 
lad a and there study the reforms on tie spot 1 
we hope that when there no obstacle « 11 be pl* c ‘*d 
in tbc way of ihe free and Informal 
op n on between h m nnd represents! ve I““ jj 
bodes and that on h s return be w*H he able * 
nonotmee concessions that w 11 not -fall below t«» 
which Ind ans regard as the Irrednc ble m nlmum. 



- ') Indian Civil Service Examination. ' 

India says that Indian candidates hare 
captured the successes in^, this year’s open 
competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service. There are only five success- 
ful names on the. list They i are, with the 
total, number of marks in each case, as 
'follows ; — 

1, Reuben, David Ezra, 2,565; 2, Gupta, 
Saiyendranath, 2,492 ; 3, Jayaratnara, 
T. C,S,2,334; 4, Ellis, Thomas Hobart, 
2,230 ; 5; Rau, Pendala S. f 2,203, 

.. Numbers 1 and 5 are marked as bavin" 
bcen'provisionally admitted to the exami- 
iiat ion. meaning of this is merely 
that th<;se candidates have not yet pro- 
duced the Certificates of age and national* 
rt*y- ,, required v'Aivvvrnmnv'^ <a f 

India notification, No. 2232 of August 21, 
18SS, as amended by notification No- 40 1 
ofAIpy 19, 3898." The sixth aad seventh 
"hames' in .order of .merit are :—Bhadkara- 
kar., B. V* ,(2,165), and Chuader^ Karaal 
Ch. (2,124). 4 i 

t /rjrfia informs us ; — , , 

, ‘.This year the advertised. number -of vacancies 
was five. Jind thirty-five .candidates sat for the, 
examination, of whom the names of thirty-one are 
published Last year there were 20 Indiarf and nine 
Qnnatese candidates: this year ‘all the candidates 
with the exception of two {Mr. ,T. IL Ellis, who is 4th, 
nnd.^tr. J. Burrows, who ' is, 18th), are Indians or 
Cingalese." ... , 

*‘)Vbile the camber of advertised vacancies is five. 

It ia open to the Secretary of State to nominate other 
Indians, "in accordance with the .intention" of the 
Indian Civil Service .(Temporary, Provisions) Act. 
Last year .three candidates were so appointed, in 
addition to the two who were actually successful at, 
)the'opcO competition. 'If this precedent be followed,’ 
both Mr. tBhadkarokar, who is sixth, sod Mr. K.C. 
Chamfer, who is seventh, should obtain appoint; 
rnents this year : for,three of (he successful candidates 
are Indians” 1 ' 

Pataliputra Excavations. 


i. The excavations at Patna have cost 
some 75 thousands of Indian money. In 
return for this money the country had the 
benifit ,of the charming theory of Dr. 
SpoonerthatBnddha, theNandas, fCautilya 
and Cbandragupta were Parsis. The theory 
was n'patnramaniyn ( srrrrav*i«ifa ), cltann- 
mg only so long as it did not collapse. 
And it collapsed at the first touch of criti- 
cism. It was too big a p»U to be swallowed 
f even by those who call themselves “Oriental. 
*dsts” and who are too glad to find foreign 
origins for everything Indian. A few more 
theories t like this would lead to. the. 
collapse of public faith in the value of the 


work of the department which raaifrtnins 
Dr. Spooner and many others *and 'Which 
in turn is maintained by the Indian "tax- 
payer. What the Department of Archaeo^ 
logy in India is expected to. do is to 
find tangible materials, to tabulate/- and 
describe them faithfully as they are, not 
ds they would appear to support' or 
discredit some preconceived theory: ' To 
indulge in fancies which would* ultimately 
prove not to _ hdve been worth the .‘paper 
they were written upon would render the 
department fit to he abolished, as’ nobody 
would like to pay forfancies. Another duty 
which is a most sacred duty of uthc 
Archaeological Department is to ' conserve 
the monuments which time seeks io destroy 
but earth seeks to preserve. It poo mem* 
lessly ’separate them from the protecting 
bosom of -Mother Earth which gave them 
shelter for centuries from rude vafiddlism 
and impious curiosity, you must take upon 
yourself the duty of preserving them for the 
Future, for mankind yet to be. 1 This has 
been admitted Cren by professional 'nr* 
cbacologists. “Coijserrat/On most be bis 
£rstdaty" says Petri?, the veteran archeo- 
logist, in his “Methods and Aims-in Ar-' 
cbaeology". ' * > 

•To uncover a monument, ami leave It to perish 
by exposure or by pioneering, tniGmror iho* what 
has lasted lor thousand* of years and might last for 
thousands to come •• a crime ” (P. 178)., k 

Have these -ethics been j followed >in the 
excardtions of Pataliputra ? 'Is Mot* the 
whole excavated area an nncared.fof pbol 
of putrid and putrefying water ?’! The 
remains of ancient brick and wooden 
walls, pavements and the rest have- been 
forsaken to the mercy of the monsoon and 
to the rooroingdesccration of villagers at 
wilL. The “life solidified", of ancient ages 
has been exposed to the- elements for 
thorough destruction. -/The future has ’a 
right to read the remains in Us own way. 
Bht why talk of the future? Even ,tfi« 
present is being ideprived of the opportu- 
nity cf interpreting the remains in its own 
way, of judging thi sound nest of. Dr,’ 
Spooner? s interpretations. The remains, 1 
as said to have been found by Dr. Spooner, 
remain no longer. Where nrc_to-<iav- the 
gravel pavement, the drainage’ canal, the 
marks of charred bean-paveracnt, the so- 
called circles, the well, the remains of the 
passage inside the wall of the - Kutnhrar 
excavations ? What has become of the 
wheel which the initiated called -"of the 
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Mcuirrmi" liii'l the lay,’ ‘of the Mopbul 
peri (XI I lln. it not pone to Piece, now ? 
\\a, it not pcrlcct when fir*t (inn out? Are 
not the wooden palisades of Butandi Basil 
under elephant-deep waters ? Vrlio on 
earth will call it esenyotion? ltwn pure 
exposure to death of the Ide solidified. ■ 
* P \Ve enter our strongest protiat ngninst 
sueli a state of ollairs inBihararehaeoIojry. 
The protest is not only in behalf or Indian 
history hut nlso in the interests of the 
Department itself. If the public » going 
to W this sort of “surgical operation in 
ignorance of anatomy," in the words of 
l’etrie, better let us iiave oo excavations at 
;5, lit allour ancient treasures be preserved 


nnd kept. .To remote Hie relies ont ol this 
country is absolute!/ unpardonable. 


"Our day.” , , * 

‘ Hbr EXCELLENCY'S AjTEALTO BEXCiL. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady 
Chelmsford have issued appeals to the 
people of India, which have olrcsTuy 
appeared in the newspapers, lor funds lor 
Tnr St. John Ambulancc i nnd Red Cross 
Society nnd they hare intimated their 
intention to net aside the }2th of December 
as a pnblic holiday throughout' India, for 
a special cfldrt lor this descrying work. 
This date wilt be known oS "Our bar.’ * 
In Bengal, we are in many different 
*«— vnrioils 1 onranizations 


and deluded from impious touch of irres- wayB A ;dr n{ T’ the various 1 organizations 
nonsibihty nl heretofore, bor we Bay w*** 1 in connection with the war, but 1 nm 'now. 


f’etne,“"l-nr better let things lie a few cen- 
turics longer under the ground, if they can 
bi let alone, than repeat tire 


passages v 


without the excuse ol beings 


, ' Another point which calls for public ot- 


wrizhtof hundreds and thousands of tons Committees and arrange entertainments 
ofbncks and stone, with the simple object Qn( j co |j cct subscriptions. The idea of 
that they should remain where they hare „ 0UR DA y.. 5s not that wc should confine 
tjecn deposited, that they should remain in ourse i vc9 t o this particular day, but that 
India But against the pious wishes ol s j 10U ij i„. the culminating point of our 1 
IhoS'wbo bolft the .neeed monument, e rr ort in Bengal to help the Red Cron. , 
those. wno o„i, from the J hope oil will contribute to make ibis ' 


originally locked under the 


askiilg thd people of Bengal to 1 make a 1 
special eflOrt to raise funds on' this occa-‘ 
8i0n.' I appeal to nil communities,' both: 
rich nnd poor, to do their best/ 1 1,havc 
formed in Calcutta a Central CommittM 
of European and Indian gentlemen to-help 
me to carry out Their Excellencies’ Vv ishes. 

I hope those in the districts will form 


oU sitc^butfrom even the cou ? t c^ ri ? a tra “V fir 4 n Pf* nl Bengal for funds in 


ved not only from the 


sitts* Where arc the relics ofSarTputra connection \vi 
s,t i 9 .\«;.,ri M l»avana. the two disciples of nnd t!iat flft 


gSS»jasssrtS5ss 

df*be fleajWhere are the.contents of ..be 
Casket i cnshnned i by 


•ith the war a successful bne, 1 


•Kanishkat in the' 
‘and in WS*’ 

One ponders by what T.g“c 


and that aOer meeting the needs, of our 
Red Cross Brandi, Bengal will be able to 
hand over a xcry substantial sum to the 
Central Fund. . ... '.j 

Cicely Kosaldsuav.; . 
Government House. .. . f , <. * 

Daijecliog ; ’ ' ' ' ' n f '' * 

6th October 1917. ' ‘ “ 11 /.l' 




^P'f^nV^TeW "To raid the whole of -- 

points di ' i ' t „u thatwe think effect, should "be. a\oiucd. ,1a. journalism, as 
past.ngcSi a H g Petrie, "is only arguments which have been refuted again 

tiveinto-k 8U pjj things will' perish. Yi and agdin arc brought forward again and 

to ensure nf Kertch 1 is a 


Riots and Horn* Rule.’ k 

Jn literature repetition is a /fault,, and 


The fate' of the Museum of Kertcb' is an 
J ". in n « r ci»ntinin that ofthei 


.. — I agdin arc brought forward again l. 
again, repetition becomes unavoidable 'hdd 


■BeteSi ‘ Museum. ““Broadly xprakmm- 
tbereU no likelihood. tlmt the majority of, 
iEs nowin Museum, will yrt.be art- 
. . . ‘i.irp ns lontrns tlievhavc 


necessary. . . 

1 "The 1 occasional , ocearrenh! 1 of ! riots, ^ 
particularly or M rdigioos'"'riots, has this ' 
year -again been brought 'forward by 


thing like as long ns they have; foreign press of India in connection with 
The rtlics ought to have? the ‘ Dak rid disturbances in Arrnh/ ns *' 


already lasted. 1 ’ The rtlics ought to have? the ‘ Dak rid disturbances irt Arrah/ — , f 
been’ reburied and" casts and copies taken conclusive argument against the grant W 


seJf'gorcrnraent^tp India- As riots and dis- 
turbances of various descriptions occur in 
' independent and self-governing countries, 
including England, and as they do not 
disqualify these countries for self-rule, we 
are not convinced either of the cogency or 
of the honesty of 'the argumehts of our 
journalistic opponents. Instances of such 
riots have been quoted in previousnumbers 
oT this Review and brought together in 
‘"Towards Horae Rule.” We quote some 
of them below. 

“We lake 'the following Reuter’s tele- 
gram from the morning papers 

London, June 23. Fifty Liverpool school* have 
been doted owing 1 to fight* between the Protestant 
pud Catholic children aided by their mothers 

**Wc think Renter has made a mistake. 
These fighting children arc certainly 
Hindus and Musalmans in disguise, who 
suddenly dropped down on Liverpool, 
having travelled thither in fifty air-ships. 
For, we have been told by Englishmen 
that India cannot have self-rule because 
there are religious faction fights here. The 
converse must also be true, namely, that 
In a -self-governing country there cannot 
be "religious riots.” And as England is 
self-governing, either Renter dreamt a 
dream, br the children, as we have said, 
were Hindus and Musalmans in disguise." 

, "AT. R., July, 1909.” 


< From oar Own correspondent. 1 

* 1 1 ••Allahabad. July 13th. 1 M 0 

1 The following telegram appear* ia the Australian 
piper* dated London, Jnne 29th : 

—While the Roman Catholic Bi»bop of Liverpool 
wss driving to hi* residence alter laying the fooada- 
>tlon »tone of St. Alphonso's Chapel, hi* rfmage wax 
• Cooed by a Protestant mob." * 1 

VWe take the above from the Indian 
Daily New s. Perhaps the news-agency 
which cab feu' this piece of news ia iAtr 
Australian papers omitted to add that 
v thejwople’of Liverpool had been disfran- 
chised on account of sectarian rancour 
caused by religious fanaticism.' This Ins 
certainly taken place, . because we have 
been often told that one of the causes why 
tve yaohot Imre self-government is that 
we iridulgc occasionally In (if-) religious 

riots.” " ■ . '• 


* * lt M. i R , August, 1910.” 

. • “Anglo-Indian extremist papers and 
f British Toryjouroals do not fad to remind 
Ans every now and then that India cannot 
hare self-go verftmeut because, among other 
causes, there are occasional racial riots 
nod religious feuds ia this country Wc 


find however, that wheb such riots occur 
ia Great Britain the - people of ‘the towns 
or counties concerned are not deprived of 
the franchise and other civic rights. The 
latest instance is the attacks on the Jews 
in South Wales which have ...assumed 
serious proportions. ’ , y . 

Owing: to attack* made on the Jew* in South 
Wata a nnmb-r of Jewish ref ogee* have arrived at 
Cardiff They endured considerable suffering and 
were frightened out of their fives Rioting continue* 
at Bargoed and Gilfacb. It is described as a guerilla 
warfare against the police aad infantry. Two Jewish 
(hops hare been burned at Seagbenyod. 

The ‘Daily Teleraph’* special correspondent state* 
that as a result of a lengthy enquiry he is convinced 
that the tales of extortion are absolutely devoid bf 
truth —Center. 

“Wc hope none of the papers wc have 
referred to above will calf upon the British 
Government to disfranchise South Wales,” 
“Af. R , September, 1910.” * 

“The Christnn Register tells the story of 
a “religious” not in the United States of 
America in the following words 

The recent not In naverbill, Mai*, which pre- 
vented an anti Catholic from betas heard and 
destroyed a considerable amount of property, making 
it necessary to call out the mititia, i* a discreditable 
event on both side* The lecturer was advertised a* 
an ex Catholic, the American Lnther of the New 
Reformation, with reference to bachelor priest*, tnhed 
marriage* and Romish opposition to the public 
schools, togetl rr with notices of his book exposing 
Roatwnrm. It was just the *ort of notice to *nrgeit 
scurrility How, much, however, he might have 
ottered ,vriil never be known, as he was not permitted 
to be heard On two previous occasion* be had 
attempted tog ire a lecture, bat rrtt prevented by the 
uproar of tbe crowd in attendance * The third time 
came the nut, before he had couple Led hn first 
•entence or said a word to which objection could be 
made The disturbance was not unpremeditated bat 
organised to advance Cardinal CTConuci Was 
reported recently to have stud that the time had come 
for the Catholic Church to speak out. It was » 
welcome word, bat apparently it is not a rule that is 
expected to work both way* It is fliS-uIt tn b-beve 
that the clergy cooIJ not have prevented these distar 
banees if they had been *o minded, for they bad 
ample warning It would appear, then, that they are 
not prepared to stand for the principle or .open 
discussion It will not be vurp't iig If, among many, 
an exargerated idea of things that will not beat tba 
light of day should be the result, 

“The occasional occurence of ‘religious* 
riots is said to be one of tlie reasons why 
the people of India ought not to have self, 
government, the strong arm of a third 
party being necessary to settle the dispute* 
of the contending parties and maintain 
order. Our* Boston contemporary, how- . 
ever", does not say that the United States 
of America has already ceased to be self- 
gorerning, and that Japanese ovcrlordshjp 
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hat been establish*?! there to preserve 
order Perhaps it » an oromidn '* 

Af R, Jane, 1010 

“lit The Liternrr Digest for Jun- 17, 
1010, occurs the following paragraph 
German •vntpathtx r* who enjoy any troul le that 
break* oat lo parts of the UnthH F lip re are now 
turning their eye! toward the Djm.oion of Canada 
where pw*i diipatehea Inform n» the French langu 
age agnation hat grown from « provincial problem 
Into » national iitue An Important feature of the 

d.fpnte between the GoRl.«h and French Canadian! 

In the achool« nf Ontario it the .lltcoeery that the 
recruiting etalUtic* of the varion* pmeincet.how 
that oat of a total of 330 000 men entitled French 
Canada, with more than a quarter of the entire papa 
lation of the Dominion, hat furnuhed fewer than 
14 000 men Agitation itga.uft enlutment hat 
been boldly earn* 1 on by Mr Henry Hour**.* leader 
of the Nationally* 

‘ “In Its Issue for September 30, 1910, 
the same journal writes 

A bitter fight ha* )>-en vaglng In Canida orrr the 
a*e of the French language lo the tchooli of Ontario 
and we are told that it hat not only enRenderrd th 

France The whole queitlon •» d aentted la detail ja 

retiew orthe politic! of the Bcltlih Empire, which 
put! the queitlon before a* ta it* briefeit form 

••It is beside our purpose to enter into 
details or comment on the features of this 
racial, linguistic and sectarian strife. 
winch, be it noted, fins seriously 
recruitment for the army We only wish 
to point out thdt Canada n a selTgovern 
\na country, and this -bitter fight has 
been raging ' there Any kind of strife 
betwten nations, or between classy m 
the same Country, are, no doubt, tb be 
deprecated. Dut nou believers m self rule 

for India, both among our own country 

men and -among our Dritish and Anglo- 
Indian opponents shoul 1 take note that 
<elf rule c-Cn be obtained ani maintained 
in spite of the existence of racial, linguistic 
. and sectanan strife " , 

* MR, December, 191G " 

"In British India there. are some Bakr td 
nots every year, and occasionally caste 
nots in the southern presidency These are 
allceed to constitute one of our disquali 
fications for self rule We hare met this 
obiection iin our pamphlet .“Towards 
Home Rule" To , the examples quoted 
therein iof such nots in the West, we add 
the following account of the East St Louts 


Race Riots in Arn-rict front the Literary 
Digest of July 1 1, 1017 * 

Oi the nnmveriary of the I gnatore Ufa Umov* 
do ament a»tert nj the right* of l ft I berly afldtbt 
pur, nil ,»f liippinev* thousand* of American fleyroei 
were fl eiog for aafety from the State of Abrabtra 
Ilncnln Into \1 *• >uru They left behind tberaoeariy 
two score of tlie r own race dead nearly a hundred 
la ho»p tali anJ tt>« blaekened rttln* of more thia 
three han Ircd of the home* of their people. E»»t fit 
Lsia •, guarded by two tbquiaud «■! tlamen, w»f 
re overing from the effect* ot one of the wont race- 
riot* la Am-ncan h etory wh le In vcjt.g Jtioa! by 
Federat Slate and mumcipil authoritle« were on 
foot Altho the blame; for the loi* of I fe and pro|wrly 
ii laid tiy many ob»errer* at the door of local and 
State oGi lali the an Jerlymg cau*e of the not the 
prtt* generally agree wai the influx of negro fatwr 
into Exit St. I -line from the Sooth 

Tbi« migration ai one reader# are aware it no 
more Ike I at the South than at the North. Indeed 
A! the New Turk Evening Sun remark!, the South 
ha* tried every eiped ent to check it, *o that at 
Northern eommunmeu mob the nefirort for coming 
in ao Soalhern co urannitie* mob the e nploymeat 
agent! for inducing them lo go out Olber papery 
ob»erve that while the rioting at iti beginning wae 
due to economic cantci It developed rncialjealouty 
whieli led to wholeiate and indiierimmate attack* on 
negro men women and children 

Wh le the pren of the country more or le** calmly 
con* der the underlying came* of the Eait St. bon* 
not* an I d »cu** tne econom c effect* of the war, ana 
the development of race hatred In the U sited State* 
piper* near St hand are Impreit with thecolUpat of 
government in the lllinoi* citv, Acroi* the Mitai** ppt 
Kiver in St Loui* The Globe-Democrat denounce* 
the falnve to imprvit the lawtei! ao 1 Irrerponifble 
participants in the r 


Ent St. Loan the State of 111 now and American 
civil jatlon itelt a record of iadelible *hame But 
itcontinnea after the coming of darknci* to the aid 
of the mob tlaugther and burmag raged unchecked i 
The unleathed punom of the mob ignored ques- 
tions of gu It and inno ence aud ofage and aex. lhey 
duregaraed the aafety of byttanders and cared not 
what mio the in -end ary 6re» mght being The 
lu*t of mordey turned the mob into lavage* , |)j| 

• Such occurrences ar-mosts tameful and 
deplorable Nevertheless the l independent 
countries where they happen are not de- 
prived of the natural human right of self 
rule " Af If, Sept , 1917, 'i u 

At present if we say that ordinarily the 
relation between Hindus and Musalmans 
is friendly, it3 truth will be disputed on 
the ground of its b-ing a partisan stater 
ment 0n the other hand, tl foreign 
journalists in India say that this relation _ 
is unfriendly, we too, must say that it is a 
biassed statement Let f U9. therefore* ^ 
take some statements, made long ago 
without any reference to iftny politico* 
controversy, t i , 
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“The Topography of Dacca by Dr. 
' Taylor, written in 1839 at the instance 
of the Medical Board at Port William in 
Calcutta, is a book which amply repays 
perusal The amount of scholarship and 
the spirit of research displayed by the 
learned author does him credit, considering 
the times in which he lived and wrote. 
In those days Mahoraedan influence was 
still strong rn the city of Dacca, the line 
of genuine Nawabs, called the Naib Nazims 
of Dacca, had not yet become extinct, 
and the pomp and pageantry of the 
Moghul Court had not passed into a 
dream. One feels interested to learn the 
nature of the relations between the Hindus 
and the Mahomedans in those times In 
Jl’T 7ky.Wjp.hfmk 
wc get a glimpse of them. He says •— 

* Religious quarrels between tbe Hindus anil 
Mahometans are of rare occurrence These two 
c/as«es .ire in perfect peace and concord , and a major 
it/ of thciodinduals belonging to them hare eren 
nsercoroe their prejudices so far as to smoke Trorn the 
same hookah " 

AL /?., June, 190S. 

“In our last number we quoted a passage 
from Dr. Taylor’s Topography of Dacca 
to show the amicable relations which 
prevailed between Hindus and Maho- 
tuedans in Eastern Bengal about 1839, 
when the book was written. In this 
number we shall make some further 
extracts, but trom another source, to 
show that the same happy state ot things 
prevailed all over India, and even beyond 
it, in countries governed by Mahomcdan 
i rulers. The book to- which we shall refer 
is the East India Gazetteer, by Walter 
Hamilton, published in two volumes in 
the year 2828, dedicated by permission to 
the Court of Directors. The materials from 
which the work was composed were cither 
printed documents, or manuscript records 
deposited at the Indian Board, so that 
it was something in the nature of a semi- 
official publication. We shall give the pas- 
sages with the headings of the articles in 
which they occur. 

Hindustan : Open violence produced little effect 
aq so patient a people. and although the Mahome- 
il»n* subsequently lived for rentnnes fntermued with 
Hindus, no radical change was produced in the 
i manners or tenets of the latter ; on the contrary, for 
almost « century past, the Mahomedans hare 
L evinced rnnch deference to tbe prejudices of their 
Hindu neighbours, and strong predilection towards 
yiany of tbelr ceremonies (rol f, p C4S) 

‘ Ronjrpoor ; The two religions however, are on 
tte most friendly terms, and mutually apply to tbe 
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deities or snmts of the other; when they imagine that 
application to tbeir own will prove ineffectual. 
(\oI If. p 4TS). 

Malabar : When the Portuguese discovered India, 
the dominions of the Zamonn, although ruled fay a 
superstitious Hindu pnnce.sw armed w itb Mabomedan* 
and this class of the population is now considered 
greatly to exceed in number all other descriptions of 
people m the British District of South Malabar. This 
extraordinary progress of the Arabian religion does 
not appear ( with the exception of Hyder and Tipoo J 
to hare been either assisted by the countenance of the 
government or obstructed by the jealousy of the 
Hindus, and its rapid progress under a sene* of 
Hindu princes demonstrates the toicration, or rather 
the indifference, manifested by the Hindoos to the 
peaceable diffusion of religious practices and opinions 
at variance with their own ( II. 181 ) 

Deccan There is a considerable Mahomedan 
population in tbe countries subject to the Nizam, but 
those of the lower classes who are cultivators, hare 
nearly adopted all the manners and castoms of the 
Hindoos ( f. -fS4 f 

Heist [ Tbe capital of Belncbistan ] - Tbe Hindus 
are principally mercantile speculators from Mooltan 
and SbiLerpoor, who occupy about 400 of the best 
houses, nrni are not only tolerated m their religion, 
but also allowed to levy a duty on good* entering the 
city for the support of their pagoda ( If, 81 J 

Afghanistan , Brahmtuical Hindus are found all 
over Cabul specially in the town*, where they carry 
on the trade of brokers, merchants, bankers, gold 
smiths and gram seders ( f 12 ) 

Cabul Many Hmdn* frequent Cabul, mostly from 
Peshawar . and as by their industry ther contribute 
greatly to its prosperity, they (ire carefully cherished 
by the Afghan Government (I, 307) 

Candahar Among the inhabitants he f Seid 
Mustapba J reckons a considerable number of Hindus 
( partlr Kanoje Brahmin* ) both settled m the town 
as traffickers, and cultivating the fields and gardens 
m the vicinity . . -with respect to religion, a great 
majority of the inhabitants arc Vfahomedans of the 
Soonci persuasion, and the country abounds with 
mosques, in which, Scid Mustapba asserts, both 
Hindoos and Mahoroedani worship, aod in other 
respects nearly assimilate ( I, 31 1 J. 

Af. I?., July, 1903. 


The Bishop of Bombay on Democracy 
for India. 

The Dcccan Sabha of Poona is, wc be- 
lieve, not an Aglo-Indian Association. The 
very name Sabba shows that it is Indian. 
We are all the more surprised to find, 
therefore, that the Bishop ol Bombay had 
been asked to lecture^ on the Democratic 
Ideal under its auspices and under the 
chairmanship of Prof Limaye. The Asso- 
ciat'd Press of India has very kindly given 
a full summary of the lecture delivered by 
this clerical politician, hut ns regards 
Prof. Limaye’s criticism of it, wc are told 
merely that “Prof. Limaye replied at 
length to several points raised in His 
Lordship’s Lecture .. 

While the greatest of British nnd 
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American statesmen have been telling the 
worl 1 that the present war is for tl e 
establishment of demo racy thro tghojt 
the worll while Mr Lloyl Georg the 
Premier Ins declare 1 that Indians are 
entitled to ask that they should b treated 
not as a subject race but as partners in the 
British Empire the B shop of Dombay has 
been trying to throw ice cold water o i the 
crowing democratic aspirations oF educat 
ed Indians And in th s attempt he was 
driven to such sore stra ts thac he w as 
compelled to hold up to our admiration 
the example of Pruss a W ith all its 
faults the Gov eminent of Pruss a for the 
last 150 years have proved how most 
effective a Government could be And 
■ret British statesmen ha\e stll been re 
neatine for the thousandth time that the 
a m of the war is to destroy Prusstamsm 
If Prussiamsm be so good a tl iuig as the 
B shop woull make it °<ft to be tally 
should it lie destroyed ? But li it he an 
accursed thing rvllj should an «gghc-in 
Bishop it hose salary is pari by the s 'b 
iects of the British Government be allowed 
to praise it pulil cly > What ttould have 
been the fat? of an Ind an speaker ifhe 

h «sho P p^,r« must not etpect 

'kge'Tnr^it” alTd?il‘V.nch ,s 
ratirely free C fr om defects? This world ,s 
lmncrfect and its ideals too are imperfect 
Anct among these imperfect ideals of 
government the ideally best form of 
government m the op mon ol Mill is 

|Sr 0t £S e -S'"™“V convU 

that there is only one form of government 
whatever it nr# be called namely wl ere 
the ultimate control is in the hands ol 

th Sp«w e «boat the d« tab 1 ty or others *e ol 
+1 i^fleal for ind ft the lecturer ssVed two que»t on* 
^ Ind an* (1) Are I»d an* by temperament or by 
to M , c nnd (2J * the de nocratlc deal 

CO, \ V to Ind a at th * juncture ? Answer ng tl e 
| U .Vhc sa drte answer must be g venby Ind an* but 
far as he had obserred t was not an ac dent 

"that lnd a had .hown n the past no tendeocy 
towards democracy 

>v Can the Bishop prove that in all 
countries where now democracy prevails 
the people were all along democratic by 
temperament and conviction If he 
knows history well which we doubt he 
•n ill find that m every one of the countries 
where at present there are either constitu 


tional mo 1 archies or republics there was 
nt some p nod ol their liiston abw lite 
monarchy The Bishop will find it stited 
even in a popular work of reference like 
Chamber!, s Lac} clopae In that demon a 
ecs have grown up in large states in 
whch absolutis n formerly prevailed 
(Article D mocracy ) So evea if we 
were not or are not democrat c by tem 
perament an 1 conviction there is nothing 
to prevent us from be ng democratic iu 
future .. .. 

As to whether it is really true ns the 
lecturer says that India had shown in 
the past no tendency towards democracy 
we think it w ould not be proper for ns 
to repeat here ajl the h stoncal and other 
proofs nnd arguments which wc have 
been printing in th s Uer/e v for years 
past The most important of these proofs 
anl arguments nre to be found in 
Ton irds Home Rale part9 I and II Some 
time ago wc presented the Bishop ot 
Bombay with a copy each of the two 
parts of th s book Ifhe has not thrown 
them away we would ask him to read 
the following articles p irt I— Indta and 
Democracy bclf rule in Oriental Countries 
the Popular Assembly in Ancient India 
Notes on Self rule in the East part II 
Publ c Administration in Ancient India 
Mun cipal Institutions m Ancient India 
Anccnt \illagc Government m Southern 
Ind a 


Sp iV ng under correct n n* an ouUldtr be 
suggested that tl e pol t ul counterpart of Aloha 
alansro mi autocracy nnd tbit of II adu so 
monarchy rest ng o i ol gareby 

Instead of speaking under correction 
the Bishop ought to have first acquired 
knowledge and then spoken He would 
not have had to go to reconc le sources of 
information So far as Islam is con 
cerned pages 128 133 134* ot Touanfs 
Home Rale part * would have told him 
to what extent Muhammadanism is 
democratic even m pol ties A9 regards 
H ndns the articles named above would 
have given h m useful information Wc 
are not referring him to our op moos 
but to the opinions expressed ana 
h stoncal evidence collected by well known 
oriental sts Europeans should first know 
our case before d scouraging or opposing 
our aspirations They have power 10 
their hands now but they ought to know 
that this power depen Is partly on their 
moral and intellectual prestige 
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tow long can tins prestige last, if they 
speak and write like ignoramuses’ 

Should anybody after reading the 
articles suggested b\ us say that after all 
the Hindus, Buddhists, Musalmans, and 
Sikhs had not developed perfectly demo 
cratic political institutions, we would ask 
Inin to bear in mind what the Encyclo- 
paedia Bntanntca (article "Democracy ’ ) 
says e\ en w ith regard to ancient Greece 
and Rome, winch are popularly bche\ed 
to hare been models of democracy 
“Democracy m modern tunes is a very 
different thing from what it was xn its 
best days in Greece and Komc-” 

Referring to the second question hi* lordship re 
marked the democratic ideal implied ihat the whole 
people was capable of being interested inthenuestions 
of government- So far ns the speaker could tell the 
mass of the people >n India were not interested and 
did not vs ish to be Interested in political question* 
They wished to be governed nod not to govern but 
they wished to be governed itnpartmllv justly nod 
consistently They nulled to have an equal chance 
in the law con t». TLey wished to be secured ngamst 
pettv oppression and Irani t government whch 
secured nil these things to them wou'd have tbcircon 
sent to fact it would not be necessary to ask of them 
to give their consent in w ords 

In the democratic countries of the 
world, including England, were the whole 
people capable of being interested in the 
questions of government when rudimen 
tarv democratic institutions (such as 
wc are now demanding) were first 
established there ’ Arc the whole people 
capable of being so interested eren now 7 
Even tn modern England have not many 
voters to be directly and indirectly bribed 
in order to be induced to simply exercise 
the right of v otmg ’ In Xustraha, which 
is a democratic continent, have not elec 
tors sometimes to be punished in order to 
them. to execev-ae. the. (ca.wc.hvK. ’ 
The Bishop may satisfy himself on the 
point bv reading the following extract 
lrom the Christ i m Life of London — 

Forty electors lu \uslra! a have just been Cued ouc 
shilling tach and cost* (with tire optroa of three day* 
imprisonment) for ocglrctin to to j.«t their name* on 
the Federal electoral roll Those who cannot pay 
the fine must therefore go to jail for rtluslcg to be 
rslwcnllj *nfranch sed. It fs queer that in a country 
boasting ol it* freedom tbc tuau who •iinplj allow* 
people who tnovr more about the busioe** than be 
does to make its law* should be punished a* a ensni 
cat Vet numbers of people are constantly txicg 
brought np for thi* ©Sen c 

How does the lecturer kuow that ' the 
mo«s of the people in India were not inter 
t*ttd nod Uid not wish to be intcrestid in 


political question” ? Has he ascertained 
this by a plebiscite ? If not, whv does he 
indulge m such a sweeping statement ’ Tbc 
' dumb millions” of India arc dumb, it 
would seem, only when their educated 
countrymen require their support, but 
the> are not dumb when their v oice has 
to be requisitioned by their Augro fndiau 
(old-style) friends to oppose the political 
claims or propaganda oi their educated 
countrymen 

Let us take it for grauted that “the 
mass of the txcoplc in India were not inter- 
ested and aid not wish to be interested in 
political questions ' But should not an 
attempt be made to rouse their interest in 
political questions ’ Suppose some one 
said to the prelate, ‘ The mass of the 
people arc not interested and did not wish 
to be interested in religious questions and 
in Christianity, would he allow the 
matter to rest there 5 Y\ ould it not be his 
duty to rouse the people to take interest 
m religion, in Christianity ’ It is oarduty 
and our aim to make people interested in 
political questions Mill says “A people 
may be unprepared for good institutions , 
but to kindle a desire for them is ft 
necessary part of the preparation “ 

( Rcprcsentatnc Government , Chapter I) 
It is our duty to kindle a desire for good 
political institutions 

“A government which s-eured all these 
things to them w ould have thur consent ” 
How docs he know ? By telepathy ? By* 
a plebiscite 7 By talking in them \ craacu 
/ars with at least one mtllioa of the ilhtc 
rates in each province out ot the hundreds 
of millions of Indiaus ? 

The prelate shows that he has n very 
low ideal of human welfare,, when he t^ays 
with tacit approval that the people of 
India ‘wished to be governed, and not 
to govern,” and that * it vv ould not be 
necessary to ask of them to give them their 
consent in word” to the kind of govern 
tuent which agrees with his ideal The 
highest human good docs not consist 
simply in bring secured by others ngamst 
oppression and fraud or even in having 
plenty of good food good clothing, good 
Ixouscs, &.L , but xt includes the power to 
secure oneself from fraud and oppression it 
includes moral and mental welfare, the 
power of «<lf direction, Kc That form of 
government is the best under whu.Ii cvcty 
one can haw the opportunity to rise to tup 
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full moral and intellectual stature and to 
develop the power of self help and self-three 
tion 

T wo bra^s as they laid to England xrere b tter 
than one bat t was equally true that one v II was 
better than twenty The Brit sb Government a Ind a 
bad si pped into a rough approx mat on to tbe 
rat oual system of government 

But what if that one mil is perverse 
and goes w roog as despots frequently do ’ 
Is it not more probable that out of twenty 
wills a majority should be more generally 
right than that the one will should be 
generally right ? Mill observes for one 
despot who now and then reforms an abuse 
there are ninety nine who do nothing but 
create them We are sorry we have no 
space to quote here the calm discussion of 
the despotic and buraucratic forms of 
government m Chapter III ot Milts Rcprc 
sentative Government leading that emi 
nent thinker to declare* 

There mod ffieulty m show ng that tbe deally 
best form of government * that in which the 
■overt goty or supreme controll ng power a tbe 
last resort s vested n tbe eqj re aggregate of the 
com man ty every e t xen not only hav ng n vo ce 
in the ex ere se of that ultimate tovere goty but 
be ng at least occas ooallj called ou to take an 
actual part a tbe govern meat by the penonal 
d scharge of some pub c fund on local or general 

The extract given above will furnish a 
reply to the lecturer a opinion that the 
vesting of the supreme power ofdemocra 
tic states in an assembly was by no means 
clearl/ the best method of obtaiutng wis 
dom in legislation or m executive action 

Under despotic and bureaucratic govern 


meins 

Tie nut aa as a whole and everj Ind v dual 
Composing it art w thout any potent at voice lo 
tbe r own dest oy They axerc se no w II n respect 
to tbe r collective interests Allis deeded for tlern 
by a w U not the r own which it is legally i 
for then 
'hr 


a to d sober What 

formed under »u 

development can e ther the 


u b 


t of human b ngl 


th n 


rvh a 


tbe r 


active facult es atla n under t 1 - - 

, a tbe r ntellurence that they suffer Tl e r moral 
capac t es are equally atunted \\ hereter the sphere 
of act on of human be ngi s art fie ally c rcuroser b 
cd the r seot menu are narrowed and diva fed 
10 the s&u e proport oo The food of feel ng is act on 
even domes! c affect on 1 res upon voluntary good 
oibees Let e person have noth ng to do for 1 * 
country and be w II not care for t. It has been aa J 
of old that in a despot <ra there s at most but one 
patriot the despot h mteil I and tbe »ay og mil on 
* just opprec atioa of the tflem of absolute sab- 
leetiin cvrn to a good and w sc master Re! g on 
remans and here at least it ran y be thongjit IS 
•n agent* that may be rel ed o- *— “ 


Due t 


for the 


nds above the dost at the t leet 
n supposing it to escape perrfr 
purposes of despotism ceases 


in these c rcutustanees to he a ioc al concern 
and narrows into a personal eflv r between an 
ind v dual and b s maker a wb cli the sstie «t 
stake s but h s private salvat ou Rel g on in th s 
shape is qa te consistent with the most selfish and 
contracted ego sra and ident hes the votary as 
1 ttle n feel ng w th the rest of h s k nd os sensual ty 
itself M 11 s Rep eseotat re Government 

If as tbe lecturer said the British 
Goierpmeat in India bad slipped into t 
rough approximation to the rational sys 
tem of government whj is India tlu. 

f ioorcst unhealthiest and most illiterate 
arge country in the w or d ruled by a civ i 
hsed nat on ' 4 Whj of all couutnes in the 
world ruled by civilised people in India 
alone there has been plague for more than 
a decade and wlij India alone among such 
countries is lrequeutly visited by famines ? 
Ofeour«e Government alone are not to 
blame vve are also to blame Why 
again if our government is so rational 
has there been such a strong condemnation 
of it by the Mesopotamia Lonimis ion ? 

In reply to the prelate s second question 
namely is the democratic ideal suitable tc 
India at tins juncture we would ask him 
to read Sell government for India twdci 
the British blag by \lr \ S Snnirns-i 
Sastri (Servants of India Society \IIaln 
bad and the follow mg articles m 2 ononis 
Home Rule Home Rule for India Con 
temporary India and America on the bvc 
of Separation from L iglnttd and fs Purha 
mentarv Government Suited to India ? 

The lecturer has appealed to the people 
of India to abhor imitations His me m 
mg is nuitc clear lie wishes us not to 
imitate but to abhor the democratic ideals 
methods and institutions of the W est Is 
Ins appeal confined to the sphere of rcligi 
on or docs it extend to the sphere of rcligi 
ous beliefs and socio religious matters also? 
Does be a Christian clergyman, appeal to 
us to abhor the imitation of tne religious 
ideals methods customs ntes and insti 
tutions of the Chnsti ins of Western coun 
tries 5 If lie does his profession becomes 
a puzzle His occupation must be 
gone , he should cease to be a minister 
of the Chnsti in n.1igion and become mere 
ly a plain Vnglolndun (old style) politi 
cian If he does not appeal to us to abhor 
the imitation of Western Christian ideals 
&.c wc have a question or two to ask (1) 
Why is imitation to he abhorred in politics 
and not in religion ? (2) He lias said tint 
the political counterpart of Alobamcda 
msmwas autocracy aud that oi Hiuou sm 
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monarchy nesting on oligarchy,” which 
suggests that Christianity, too, has a poli- 
tical counterpart. If so, what is the politi- 
cal counterpart of Christianity? If it is 
not democracy, why docs not the Bishop 
return to England to preach to lus Chris- 
tian countrymen that they must gi\e up 
lemocracy and cease to fight lor ‘‘the esta- 
blishment of democracy throughout the 
world," as tlicir foremost men have Ce- 
llared they arc doing ? Bat if the political 
:oimterpart of Christianity be democracy, 
hen by trying to Christianise India, the 
Bishop is trying indirectly to democratise 
Indians Or does he wish and hope that the 
Indian Christians are to he t\\ matured, 
European in religion and Indian (as under 
stood by hi in) in political instincts a If that 
ye so, let his spiritual lordship settle their 
spiritual and political ideals with Indian 
Christians 

To Hindus and Musalmans 

We desire to call attention to the follow- 
ing paragraph which has appeared m the 
.1 rnnta Bazar Pdtnkn 

Beware, Hindis ano Mussauuns' 
tt bile on the above subject, we must warn bath 
Hindus and Mussalinans against sinister attempts 
designing men, both non official and official, who 
arc Just now busdy engaged m sowing dissensions 
amongst them The report comes from many parts of 
the country that both Uindns and MnSalmans 
under eyil counsels, arc arming themselves to break 
one another’s heads during the Dusserah and the 
Mafaaram festival*, which this year fall oa the same 
day la Calcutta \vc have our Ourga Puja and in 
the npeountnes they have their Ramlecla processions 
n the Dusserah day These and the Maharaoi 
.yocessiona may come in contact nod a collision may 
take place These ean be easily avoided by changing 
the time or the routes of the respective processions, 
and the local executive authorities arc empowered to 
doit We are, however, surprised to learn that, iu 
>otne places, though the Hindu and llujsalaian leaders 
are quite willing to agree to such arrangement*, the 
Sfficials would not allow them to act according to 
their mutual settlement Take the case of Delhi to 
which we referred yesterday The Iliad us and the 
Mussulmans suggested certain routes which would 
prevent the meeting of two processions The Magis 
trate, however rr/ected their proposal, without rhyme 
Dr reason We hear that some other Magistrates 
have also acted in a similar manner This means not 
only bloodshed but also an outbreak of rancour and 
racial bitterness between the two great communities 
of India, to the great delight of oar enemies There 
fore, Hindus and Mussalmana beware I ft also means 
“mb rule, though for a temporary period Therefore, 
-<? e authorities also beware I 
J Riots are of no use to either Musalmaas 
or Hindus from either the worldly or the 
other-worldly point of uew. It is not 
laid down in the scripture of any sect that 


it is absolutely necessary for salvation 
that religious processions should follow 
any particular route at any particular 
moment. We should endeavour to lit e in 
amity with our neighbours and make all 
the sacrifices and concessions which 
ueighborhness requires. Educated men of 
all sects should exert their influence in this 
direction. Calcutta has already had h 
foretaste of hooliganism within the past 
few days. 

The Indian Association and Internments 
We arc glad to learn the Indian Asso 
motion sent the following telegram to His 
Excellency the Viceroy on the 12th October 
on the question of internments . — 

Private Secretary to 

Hu Excellency the Viceroy, Simla 
Indian Association LaLutta pray general amnesty 
of all political detenus aaJ such interned persons la 
Bengal as arc not directly implicated in conspiracies 
or crimes Failing this we pray that they may be 
allowed to live with parents or guardians bader 
proper security and safeguards 

(Sd J Surendranath Banerjea 

Secretary * 

The Duration of Internments. 

The Indian Datl) ATeiro writes 

It is very difficult to get at tee facts of these intern 
meats, bnt we have beard from men (the equal of 
aoy of Dr Pafey s twelve inea of undoubted probity) 
that »om* are entirely unjustified But be that as 
it may, one wonders bow long the Government 
mtends to intern these people and if that point of 
view bas ever been considered Are they, for example, 
going in for a revival of the BastiJe and white haired 
prisoners, or do they consider the possibility of their 
ever being “disinterned tnd if they are dismterned 
iu the near or remote future, has any one considered 
whether internm-nt has softened their sentiment 
towards law and order and British rule ? Already, 
one bears of suicid-s among them It stmi a question 
worth thinking about somehow, especially by those 
who are alsvayj pro'essedly anxious ab jut the future 
of this country ’ 

Mr J G. Cummin?. , 

The Indian Daily Hews gives the follow- 
ing certificate to Air J. G. Ciunintng 
The return of Mr J G Camming from the Itjtcra 
mrnt department, or whatever it is called, is a matter 
for congratulation, for he was and is the most 
resp-ctcd man in the Bengal service pad wanted for 
governing the country, and not the sort of person to 
waste on a kind of Sherlock Holmes business Lord 
l_arm cbael thought to Soften the internments by 
choosing a person whom afl respected , but if you 
lie down with dogs, you get fleas, atnl if you associate 
with the CIO, your common sense will probably 
get warped, and you will get circumstantial evidence 
oa the brain That is what bappeaed ta Mr 
Camming, and bis friends and well wishers are glad 
that be has got bacx from the files of criminal 
literature Some one of the Loabroso type, some - 
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the backs of h s knuckles was the person for th s job 
They called them w tch finders a century ago now 
they are Professors of Cr m oology 

"A Calm Political Atmosphere ’ 

We Indian journalist® have no reTson 
to be m love with a stormy political 
atmosphere Whenever the weather is poll 
tically stormy executive f fficers feel 
inclined to try to bring bacl calm by de 
manding heavy securities from persons 
connected with the press and by interning 
people whom they suspect and among the 
latter are men belonging to our profession 
So if for no other reason than merely to 
safeguard our worldly interests we must 
in India like a calm political atmosphere 
But by a calm atmosphere we do not 
understand that utter absence of nil 
political activity on our part which non 
official (and possibly official) Europeans 
appear to understand by it \\ hue replying 
to the address of the Home Rule League at 
Benares Mrs Bcsant wonderful to relate, 
exhorted the large open air assembly to 
practise moderation and calmness in dis 
cussing politics Even such an attitude on 
her part has not placated Anglo Indian (old 
style) journalists They probably want 
lier tongue aud pen to have absolute rest 
Tbey want all Indian political speakers 
and writers to refrain from any political 
v\ ork We do not w ant such a calm \\ c 
do not understand why a calm atmosphere 
is particularly indispensable during Mr 
Montagus visit \Ve are not going to 
hold noisy political demonstrations at the 
doorsteps or under the windows of the 
bouses where he w ill receive deputation® 


Congress League Scheme As only J] 10 *? 
would sign the memorial who understand 
and approve of the scheme, the work of « 
plaining it to the people in ullages and 

towns would be an educative effort which 

w ould demand all our energies Let us co 
it during the Dusserah li olid ays 

Bengal Congress Committee 
Publications 

In tins connection we are glad to find 
from the columns of the Bengalee that 
a pamphlet containing the Congress 
League scheme of reforms the famous 
memorandum of the nineteen additional 
members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council Sir William Wedderbum s Cate 
cliism for the British selectors together 
with some of the prouncemcnts of leading 
Indian publicists on the subject of Indian 
self go\ernment has recently becnpublished 
as a Green book by the Bengal 1 rov racial 
Congress Committee 110 pages 

A shorter pamphet in Bengalee explain 
mg the main demands of the Congress and 
giving in substance tbe outline of the 
reform sebeme has also been issued by the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
The memorial to be submitted to Mr 
Montagu on postwar reforms together 
with printed forms for s gnatnre are also 
now ready , 

Copies of any of the above may be 
forwarded to any affiliated Associations or 
public bodies on application to the Honv 
Secretaries B P C Committee ft>2 
Bovvbazar Street Calcutta ' j* 

r* detenu s Sinai** ^ 

,-rnc following communique has been 


grant interview s or study the representa/^.^ b tllc Dengal Government i olitical 
tions submitted . to .him \> hatev cr Depa rtment 

Tbe atteut on of Gortrument bn been drawn to 

newspaper coinn cats relative to tl e .aicxle 


one Sach ndr* Chandra Das l upta which 
tbe mprcti on that the boy mi n detenu undet tne 
Defence of lad a Act and that he took b s own 1 fe 
couse uerce of the perieent on to wb ch he 
subjected by tbe police of the Kaogpor d 


tions *ubmitted .. _ 

mgs we may bold or articles-^fCmay 
write in the newspapers he vj 1 * bc uWt to 
do his work undisturbed/- If '' c remain 
entirely inactive durms'bis visit a wrong 
use may be made of that fact by our 

opponents H roaj be w rougly rep^K^t IUDjmea uy lLe ponce c i me rrangpu* jV- 

ed to him tliat it is only the selt-electca | n „, t ijm on bai accord ngly been made into 

deputations and the few persons seeking f„ ctl Tbe deceased was arrerted under tbe Defence o 

interview s who for their own selfish pur 

poses want reform® that the country i® 
quite satisfcd with the present system ot 
administration and that that tact is dc 
roonstrated by the silence that prevails all 
over the country Therefore to prevent 
such misrepresentation let us at k ist try 
to submit from all provinces very numcr 
ously signed memorials supi ortutg tbe 


Ind a Act on the 241h August 1910 and in Sep«“; 
ber 1916 was interned i h i father • 1 ouse De 
released from all restra ut under the Act 00 , ,., 1 , 

December IQlo ie one month, before k > u 5« l “ 
when h i father gave a guarantee of b * 
our No pel cc surve Uacce was ordered ana t Ti 
war Indeed co rurvt llaoee e tbet by the local P°‘ • 
or by the ( pec al police. Moreover Inis (art ** , y., 
ted bv a near relation the fJtl cr of tbe dectas™ ** 
t o personal knowledge of anr .badow ng y “ V— * 
Icc dent of lb e k nd alleged by a brother b 
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ilowa to be without foundation Fnqu ry has also 
laiijJ to establish anr case of police persecution It 
"pscorrect that the boy was not allowed to stuly in 
tae Rangpur College , the order to that effect was 
passed by the local educational authorities after con 
sol ting Government and was -based on information 
snowing that in the interests of discipine it was 
■ncipedi'fti that the deceased should enter the 
college 

Ifanyoncwas under the impression,— 
we wen. not, — tbit Sachindra was ndctc 
nu at the time of Ins death, the commit 
ntque ought to remove that impression 
The question that naturally arises is, 
who conducted the investigation on which 
a the communique is based ’ The matter 
* was sufficiently important to require to be 
personally investigated by the Member of 
the Executive Council in charge of the l'oli 
ticnl D partment or by the Secretary to 
that Department Did either of these gen 
f tlemen or both jointly carry on the investi 
gation ? If not, did the Magistrate of 
Kangpur or any executive officer subordi 
ante to him conduct the investigation , 
or did the Rangpur police (ordinary or C 
I D ) do it ’ We ask these questions, as in 
vcstigation by the executive and police of 
Rangpur may not naturally inspire as 
much confidence as if it p ere conducted by 
higher authorities , for the ex detenu has 
in his letters directly or indirectly blamed 
some of these officials 

It is said, “No police surveillance w as 
ordered" We do not know who orders 
police surveillance Is there one authority 
to order such surveillance m Bengal, or are 
. there many’ Are such orders alwaj s writ 
*jn, or are orders ever orally given’ Is 
Incomplete record kept of all such orders, 
written or verbal’ Is it the case that 
there is no police surveillance beyond what 
is actually ordered ’ Is a complete record 
I kept of aft surveillance bj police officers and 
by spies and informers ’ 

As in these days it is not at all difficult 
for the police to get any man interned, 
Government may consider whether it is 
easy to know the whole truth when it 
can be obtained only by men openly bear t 
mg testimony against the police When 
an ex detenu belonging to a certain family 
has committed suicide and another person 
of the same family has been interned a few 
Jpays after such suicide, is the family in 
* £uch a frame of mind as to make it natural 
for any relation of the deceased to give out 
the whole truth ’ 1 ‘The father of the boy 
has no personal knowledge of any shadow 
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lug " There are mauv fathers and other 
guardians of interned young men who 
hav e declared that they have had no knqw 
ledge of their wards’ criminal activities or 
associations But such ignorance on their 
guardians’ part is not accepted by Govern- 
ment as a proof of abs-ncc of criminalitj 
So Saclimdra’s father’s ignorance of an> 
shadowing oflns son may not be a conclu 
si vc proof of th- absence of such shadow, 
mg 

As the boy was not allowed to study iu 
college one would have liked to know in 
what ways Government desired him to 
make luraself useful, but such curiosity 
would non be useless 

In the letters purporting to have been 
written by Sachindta,— and their authen- 
ticity has not b»en questioned,— and 
published in the papers, he definitely 
complains of being watched by the C I. 
I), of being asked by the C I D “not 
to associate with any of ray friends”, 
and of being troubled by them The com 
munique contradicts these allegations \Ye 
are, therefore, reduced to the acceptance 
of one of three alternatives (1) that the 
investigation on which the commumqae 
is based has not been as sifting and 
thorough as it ought to have been, (2) 
that Sachmdrq deliberately wrote false 
things on the eve of bis death, (3) that 
the boy was a weakmmded victim of 
cruel hallucinations As to (1), we can 
pronounce no opinion* As regards (2), we 
do not think it is usual far mea to indulge 
In gratuitous lies on the eve of death As 
for the third alternative also, we are un- 
able to say anything definite. The boy’s 
relatives and friends will be able to say , 
vv hetber be was weak minded and ever 
subject to hallucinations We have not 
read of any such suggestion from any 
quarter &. fairly long letter wntten in 
Bengali to his father has been published 
in the Prabasi That does not seem to 
show that he v\ as of weak intellect To 
enable the readers to judge for themselves, 
we giv e a free translation of it below 

Father 1 understand to what extent you will be 
overwhel ned with grief at my saicrde \oar sorrow 
may be somewhat assuaged if yon know why I atn 
going to co am t su cide 

I am b gMy dusa! sfi-d with ray present state of 
idlenesi It is i oposs bte for me to lead such a 1 fe 
If I take walks with anybody that b-comea a matter 
ol police lores! gation If 1 try to do good to any- 
body the police will think the man is doing good to 
others to obtain the sympathy of the men of the 
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country The police or the Government want that t 
should lead a merely animat life Me birds and beast* 
but that is impossible fur me When I na« cone 
to the world, l have not come for myself but for the 
JUSWSSlta- never h.J tie ol «"»* 

large sums of money or of (faming honour* My 
desire has always been that l shall apeod I raj ' 
Improving my soul and d >ing good to other* But 
that » not to be in tin, life \ou are hoping that 
when Montagu Sahib comes he will set everythin,, 
right But that is a vain hope 

\ou know very well that merely to live on Is not 
the object of our I ves When a 8 > ver blossoms the 
object of its existence is gamed when .t fi Us i the 

atmosphere with us fragrance or (led cates 

the feet of God Such is the case with us too Many 

lofty thoughts fill mu minds at this age which are 
subsequently crushed by the pressure of the world 
Then thoughts of our own worldly advancement 
engross all our attention we have no leisure to think 
of other things , so much so that the mmd gets ready 
even to injure others for ones own worldly 
advancement Would you 1 ke , a ? f 
like that? Does a life like that fulfill the object of 
existence 9 At this nge of mine the two paths 
leading to good and evil 1 


not at nil give way to sorrow I beseech y«“J a 
bear « mm3 that it is tbe last prayer of mjdmg, 
moments that you will not waste your bodj \P 
unavailing sorrow This bg family of «*» f ‘“2J 
up to you for support The little children of th 
fan It' are growing up with hones centred in you 
I feel great pride today Tolay I am able to a 
with this happy feeling that my father * , , " ch * 
person that by hi* teaching and example I am gni"K 
up my life because 1 am resolved not to lend a Dau 


Then it his to b* considered that l promised 
f to the authorities ] that I woul 1 not take part : in 
any political affair But m the days that are 
coming no one will be able to rise without politic* 

Of course things are d If rent for those who wish 


lead only a selfish animal me i am reictwu 
from iny promise [ not to take part in politics ] by 
invoking the aid of Death Look at history Think 
of B l'*mm rran-e, Run a aud at present, Ireland 
Government d d not net according to any law m 


leading to good and evil lc sireicncu 
me l? 1 have to live idly without any good 

company for some time longre 1 W 


company for some time longer i 
to go down to the level or heists 1 think that 
It would rather be a matter of pride to yon that 
having up till now lived a pure! life 1 am preparing to 


u b r headset ?My7on ha, WloweTthe path of 
Seath in quest of the True only in order to eschew 
what is evil* If I could have lived a long 1 fe by 
committing some sin or tarnishing myxlf that 
would not have been. I think, anything but a matter 

5 <“ 


*" d l"ut\ ‘.a 


f?, nter and-tbe rains like wild birds end beasts No 
comfortableVan many other famd ei >1 shall thank 

... ...hi 

bf0 8T-*l from whom f n o' go od to the' famdy Sr ttu 

jE&ss* a.-ris 

J* a * rutin i of how much help be could have 
Santi Babu i oi now ^ u b| , , BOtlme)j 

a"? r me* there was no pots bihty ol any good being 
As for me ther » f 1( t p reseot I spend two 

- done to anybody hytne ^ F dnrlng bis ulaess I 

°r three night, i ^ * UD1 ,hcd If I do any good 

great hopes of my life Tor these reason, pray do 


‘ Then you were all always full ol concern oniv 
for me and thought only for m* you did not think 
with your whole souls of th- condition of anybody 
else This d*ath of mine to-day w.U nmversal.K 
your sorrow \ our heart* will weep for all those 
who are In like condition with me God will raise 
your hearts from a circle of narrdw selfish anxieties 
and place them in a wider circte 

I have written letters about myself to dada Inciu 
and Boa d d< A* you are the oldest calmest and 
w sest member of the family pray coniole them 1 
shall not be able to adequately describe your great 
love for me I beseech you to forgive my fault that 1 
am following this path without obtaining your 

C °A*throbb ng of l fe will be felt in the coun'ry at my 
death 1 shall thank God if my death be of any 
help to any one similarly circumstanced with me \ou 
will perhaps say that I am acting like a fool in killing 
myself But please judge whether I am acting 
foolishly after considering all that 1 have written 
At ray death you need not feel humiliated but proud 
rather I beseech you be not overwhelmed with 
sorrow My b I ef is that you will grout tbe laT 
prayer of my dying moments Please accept nv 
reverential obeisances and tender them to Bada ma 
Let not Bada ma be overpowered with grief Do 
explain everything to her 1 have sa d all that I had 
to say Numberless ob*tsaacei at yoar feet 

We do not wish to make any comments 
on this letter We w auld earnestly ask an 
detenus, particularly those who are young, 
to be hopeful and patient under all circum 

tn .Wnni- (fpnCT 


to be hopeful ana patient unaer an circuu- 
stances, not to give w ay to despondency 
It is always darkest before the dawn 


Justice to and Consideration for 
Detenus 

Those murderers and robbers who 
Bengal have been dubbed revolutionaries 
by the police, have murdered and roboep 
their own countrymen Their countrymens 
amongst whom we are included, have nr 
reason, to be particularly fond of tne 
The reason why we write rcpe at Srd 
about internments and detenus is in 
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we arc not com meed that there arc not 
many innocent men among them In lie , 
we cannot consider a single detenu to uc 
guilty, because no one has had a t 
before a law court So, w hde it is possible 
that the whole lot of them is "f, 

are bound according to the P ri ” CI Pj‘- s 
junsprudence to tlnnh that th y 
nil innocent „ 

E\en if all of them be really guilty it is 
necessary that their guilt should ]>c proycjl 
in a law court It is an accented pnnemlc 
that not onlj should justice be done, but 
that the people should be satisfied that 
justice has been done 

Even if onlj a few arc innocent means 
must be found to separate them ^om the 
gmlty nnd to release them I tun British 
principle that it is better that «■! Ru'lty 
men stoold escape punishment than that 
one innocent mad should he punished 
Personal liberty is so precious a thing 
that the belief in its inviolability has found 
expression in that maxim And personal 
liberty is ns valuable here as *n England 
There is a Defence of the KtalmJMm 
England, too Rut there are safeguards 
there which do not exist here There are 
for instance, advisory committees and the 
right to get a case considered by the high 
est court in the land In reahty there oug 
to be greater safeguards here than in fang 
land j because in this country public : opi 
mon iswcnV, nnd the peopkhayeno control 
over the administration T ' !fI - e ocnht 
beat least those safeguards tv hicheiist in 

England There is much less nsk here than 
in England in being evenovercarrful in tbo 
'roughly sifting the esidence against a man 
and spending much time over St before 
depriving him of h.s liberty, because India 
is far from the seat of operations 

Among the interned there may be some 
who are suspected °f complicity m some 
murder or some dacoity, hut there 
be also others who have been "'tcr ed only 
for their political opinions or suspecte 
opinions 'if in Ireland, ash.ch s qmU 
close to the seat ol operations nndssnere 
the Sinn Femers actually rebelled » 
fought killing men and destroying prop" 


ty, political prisoners who naa . 

rebels can be and have been releas * 

< cannot mere political suspects m . 

~ those of them, we mean, who have been 

1 deprived of their liberty only for homing 
certain opinions, why cannot these 
leased ’Government have taken great risic in 
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Ireland W hy cannot they follow the same 
course here in the casej of those at least 
whose release wv olves little or no risk 

A Justification of Internments. 

A justification has been found for the 
policy of internments in the fact that in 
1910 ‘ there were 24 cas°s of revoluti >n 
ary crime reported during the year _as 
«Ainst3Gin the preceding year The 
Governor tn Council has no hesitation in 
saving that, but for the measures taken 
under the Defence of India Act, the years 

record woulJ have been much blacker 

th *j?-t\is look at the records of the pre 
mous years In the Bengal Police report 
for 1914 it is said In 1914 there were 
p so called political cases against 12 in 
1912 and 14.10 1013 " So m 1012 1013, 
and 1914 the number of political cases 
remained almost stationary "In 1015 
there were 30 criminal eases due to pohti 
cal unrest ns against 12 in the preceding 
year What tv as the cause ot this sudden 
increase > The 12 ' scrcalled political 

eases ’in 1014 ‘ comprised G dakaities, 1 
.attempted dako.ti, 3 assassinations by 
shooting, 1 assassination by a bomb and 
1 attempt at assassination hy a bomb 
Of the 30 eases in 1915, dacoities number 
ed "4 attempted dacoities 2, murders 9, 
nnd attempted bomb outrage 1. The 
increase 10 the number or dacoities is e* 
nlained thus in the Government Resolution 
the Annual Police Report for 1915 
"In the cases of dacoitj, however there 
appears to he good reason lor attributing 
the increase almost entirely to the state of 
unrest created by the war This is right 
lv only u presumption though a probable 
presumption , Government are not and 
could not he positive Tie increase m the 
number of political murders and attempted 
murders is non here eepltwed The war, 
it is to be noted began in the last week of 
Tnlv 1914, and y et in 1914 m spite of G\e 
mouths ot nor there n as not only no m 
rrease « political crime but a slight 
decrease As regards ordinary crime, 
wvpver. according to the Government 
Resolution on the Police Report for 1914, 
•‘The increase was most marked under 
the heads of ‘Murder and Dacoity Most 
of the murders were due to domestic qnar 
intrigues o.od jealousy, and no special 
significance can belattacbed to the increase 
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in tint form of crime The increase in 
dacoities is, however, directly attributable 
to the general feeling of unrest nnd un 
certainty caused by the war, ” So in 
1914, there was increased ordinary criuie 
owing to the war, lint less political crime 
inspite of the war 

As regards political crime in 1915 and 
191G, dncoities and attempted dacoities 
numbered 2G in 1915 and 18 in 191G, and 
murders and attempted murders numbered 
10 in 1915 and G in 1916 But ns the 
total number of ordinary reported dacoi 
tics, too, fell from 837 in 1915 to 703 in 
1916, and as ordinary dacoits or men sus 
pected to tie such are not interned, it can 
not be said positively that the policy of 
internment alone ha9 brought about a 
decrease in the number of political dacoi 
ties , the decrease m their number may 
also he due to the same causes eg better 
administration and organization, 1 special 
measures adopted in Bansal’ anc the 24- 
Parganas greater expenditure in rewards 
&c , mentioned in the Report for 1916, 
i which have brought about a decrease 
bn ordinary dacoities The fluctuation in 
the number of political murders between 
1916and 1916 is not great Cases of political 
•assassination have been sporadic through 
out a decade or so and ro explanation has 
so far been attempted of the increase or 
decrease in their numbers 

We have incidentally seen above that 
nowhere in the Police reports for 1914-, 
1915 and 1916 is the number of ordinary 
or political murders connected with the 
war Nowhere has it been said that war 
can have increased their number But we 
find that the number of political murders 
and attempted murders was 5 in 1914, 
10 in 1915, and 6 in 1916 So the 
number m 1916 was greater than that 
in 1914, though less than that m 1915 
Seeing that there tins a reduction in 
political crime in 1914 in spite of the \\ ar, 
why was there more political enme 
against human life m both 1915 and 1916 
than in 1914 ? The Defence of India Act 
was introduced in Apnl The Government 
Resolution on the police report for 1915 
says “An outbreak of revolutionary crime 


statesmen among our rulers to consider 
whether increase in political offences 
against human life may not have been nnd 
may not be partly due to the nbu«e of 
repressive laws, as opposed to the proper 
use of such laws 

We read in the Bengal Police Report for 
1916 that in tint year the Civil Police 
force was increased to some extent, and 
the strength of the Intelligence Branch 
was temporarily increased by two Addi 
tional Superintendents one Inspector, 53 
head constables and 46 constables It 
should be considered whether this in 
creased strength had anything to do with 
the diminution of political crime 

The non official public find one great 
difficulty in judging whether there has 
reully been a falling off* in the number 
of rev olutionary crime The police may 
have some sure criteria by which they dis- 
tinguish political from ordinary crime, but 
wc do not know of any such Jt is always 
possible to show a decrease or increase 
of revolutionary crime, as required accord 
ing to preconceived notions, by classing 
a requisite number of oScnces as political 
But how can it be incontestably proved 
that some of the cases in 1916 classed ns 
ordinary crimes ought not to have been 
classed as revolutionary crimes, or some 
of these in 1915 classed as political were 
ordinary crimes ’ We may, of course, take 
the correctness of the police figures and 
classification for granted, but how can the 
sceptical be convinced ’ When policemen 
are murdered, it is presumed that the 
murders are political, and there is much tt> / 
oe said in favour of the presumption Butv 
as policemen used now and then to be 
murdered for private reasons before 
revolutionary crime was heard of in 
Bengal the mere fact of a murdered man 
being connected with the police cannot , 
make an offence political Similarly a 
dacoity committed by men of the blmdra 
lok class is not necessarily a pdlitica ‘1 
dacoity, because professional robbery by 
very 1 respectable ’ men has never been an 
extremely rare occurrence in modem 
Bengal And, moreover, how can the 
public judge how many dacoities were 
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to political crime Ime been brought under 
control by some means or other, it ought 
to be a matter {or congratulation to both 
the public and public servants 

The means adopted must, however, still 
be scrutinised If a state is to be progress 
He, prosperous 'nnd strong, its citizens 
must be left m the enjov ment of much per 
sonal liberty And this liberty may be and 
often is nbused But in the interests of ci\ ic 
progress that risk Ims to be taken For, 
though the loss or decrease of liberty may 
prevent crime, it also prevents the growth 
and exhibition of great civic virtue By 
casting the C I U net verj wide and 
interning the whole catch, it is always 
possible to get hold of some actual or 
would be enmwah along with a good 
many others who are innocent But the 
question is, is that the right way f We do 
not think Giving a c nrte blanche to the 
police may be the bureaucrat’s royal road 
to crime prevention, but it is not the royal 
road to civic progress We must insist on 
the police depending more on the ordinary 
means of catching murderers and robbers 

If what are called anarchical tendencies 
have really diminished, that fact can be 
correclty accounted for in other ways than 
giving the whole credit to internments 
The repeated declarations of British states 
men that the war is n war for liberty and 
democracy throughout the world and that 
India’s position after the war will be 
better than now has certainly made 
Indians hopeful, to however 'mall an 
extent , and hopefulness certainly de 
creases revolutionary tendencies The 
Bengal Ambulance Corps and Bengali 
Regiment have given an outlet to the 
spirit of adventure m hundreds of Bengali 
young men That also has eased the 
situation The worshippers of “Martial 
Law and no d — d nonsense” are apt to 
forget these simple facts, and think that 
the use of coercion has produced a most 
wonderful result 

The police do not generally 'end up 
persons for trial unless there is a great 
probability of obtaining conviction on the 
evidence Therefore they carefully sift the 
evidence before instituting a prosecution 
But in ca'cs for internment, as there are 
no trials, the evidence need not be strong 
and need not be sifted , and it was more 
than once admitted by Lord Carmichael 
that the evidence on which men are intern 
cd vi ould not be accepted iti a law court 


Now, the percentage of persons convicted 
in police cases to persons sent up for 
trial was 74 8 in 1913, 77 3 in 1914, 
7SS in 1017, and 77 3 m 1 016 So 
about one fourth of the men sent up by 
the police for trial are found by the law- 
courts innocent It is, therefore, not 
unreasonable to suppose that at least a 
much larger proportion of those who 
have been interned are innocent We want 
these innocent men to be set free Govern- 
ment should devi'e some means to pick 
them out and release them 

In his Report on the Police Administra- 
tion in the Bengal Presidency for the year 
1916, the Inspector General of Police baa 
made a statesmanlike observation says 
he 

* At the same time it is fully recognised that the 
problem is not merely a pol ce problem, namely, (be 
perevention and punishment of actnal crime though 
this is absolutely necessary It is an economic 
problem, a social problem and a political problem 
of grace magnitude , and the pol ce measures taken 
can only be a contribution to its solution 

What steps have Government taken to 
solve this economic, social and political 
problem ? 

Questions Relating to Detenus 

The Mesopotamia Commission has told 
us that it is not wise to ignore persis- 
tent rumours, for they found that the 
rumours relating to the horrible state of 
things m Mesopotamia were subsequently 
borne out by facts We refer to the matter 
here only to enforce the principle , for there 
is no parallelism between Mesopotamia 
and the world in which detenus Jive 

We find there are certain persistent 
rumours regarding the detenus We have 
no means of verifying them and so should 
not 'ay wfiat they are We shall only 
indicate the directions along which Govern- 
ment and the public should make enquiries 
It would be very good if Government 
could publish a complete list of all the de 
tenus with their place of domicile and pi ice 
of ordinary resilience, together with the 
allowances granted to them and their 
families The facts winch ought to be 
ascertained are 

Whether before internment men are 
kept in some jail in solitary confinement 
for one month If so, for what purpose 
and under what law they are so kept ? 

To what use is the time put, and whether 
the men are during this period treated 
as ordinary prisoners or otherwise? 
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When a detenu 19 suit to his place of 
dbmicile, is he supplied with clothing and 
beddmp, and sufficient cash to purchase 
necessaries ? Are there any instructions 
com eyed by the police to the inhabitants 
of the villages where detenus nre kept ns 
regards holding or not holding social 
intercourse with them or lending or not 
lending money to them ’ In domiciling n 
man in n particular ullage, is it ascertain 
ed beforehand whether the ordinary daily 
requirements of bhadralok can be pro 
cured from any shop or market there ? 
Is the allowance sufficient in the case of 
every detenu •* In how many cases ha\c 
allowances been given to dependants, 
and whether many more do not require 
help ? A complete list of the places ol 
domicile should be published to show that 
the worst malarious districts lm\e 
been avoided Whether there are non 
official visitors to see that the houses 
of detenus are rain proof, dry, lighted 
and ventilated It is said that former 
J y sub inspectors of police could 
send detenus seriously ill to the nearest 
hospital, but that now the permission 
of the Bengal Government must be 
obtained before that is done if so, whether 
this arrangement should not be changed 
Is it not possible to keep detenus only in 
places where qualified physicians arc avail 
able 7 Whether non official visitors have 
been appointed to ascertain direct from 
each ana every detenu whether he has been 
told the charge against linn and been given 
a proper opportunity to exculpate himself 
with the help of lawyers, if necessary 
Do not the Minority Rule in England ? 

I Opponents of Indian Home Rule say 
that if Home Rule be granted to India 
at this stage of her development, the 
country will be ruled by an oligarchy, that 
is to say, by the representatives of a 
small minority But that has been the 
case m the past in England, too How 
/far that is the case even how, will appear 
from an extract made by tlie Indian Daily 
News from Reynolds ’ Says our Anglo- 
Indian (old style) contemporary 

The announcement that the Labour Party will 

start 300 candidates nt the next general election 
shows how 1 ttle real representation of the people 1 es 
existed in England in the past Reynolds write* this 
week The work eg classes f irm the gieat bulk of the 
nation, In the House of Commons it is very evident 
ibnt the vast majority of the members have neither 
the knowledge nor the qual fications to represent the 


workers And yet politician* talk cl hlf of the House 
ol Commons being a microcosm of tie nation 1 As 
if any statement could sell be more absurd' The 
great task of Labour ond especially of the Trade 
Loion Congress winch is it* largest and most poten- 
tial organisation is to niter this Or else depend 
upon it, Congress may pass resolutions till it is bine 
in the face and it will find its efforts slultlfed at 
every turn by bureaucrats and politicians whose aims 
are nM those of Labour at all We want then, 
Education Agitation Organisation There is no 
time to waste The amour t ol thought and work to 
be done is immense But that thought and woik 
must come from Labour itself for it Will come from 
nobody else ’ 

Which all mean* that the governance of England 
is going to shift to the less wealthy classes and pro 
bably to those who have higher ideals 

The European Agitation 
The Indian Daily News v. rites — 

The Iibert Bill alienated the Luropean and Indian 
commumt es forever and dug a deep gulf between 
them The bureaucracy has exploited that gulf for 
forty years for all it is worth and are exploiting it 
to day The prosperity of European capital is much 
more likely to be secured by good relations mtb 
lodians than by bad ones And that is why we hare 
deprecated the recent agitation* and recriminations 

Voters and Representatives in Reform 
* Schemes 

Many persons are inclined to give 
excessive representation totheland holders 
and the European mercantile community 
in their Reform Schemes We are against 
such undue representation There should 
be as much direct voting as possible, and 
there are many English educated men now 
sprung from the families ot ryots who 
can very well represent ryots Literacy 
need not be considered a sine qua non 
Many illiterate shopkeepers, carpenters^ 
blacksmiths and others are as intelligent^ 
as most literates We are in substantial 
agreement v\ ith what our contemporary 
the Mussalman says on this subject 

The rival claims of tl e Bengal Zammdars and the 
British merchants urged in the public meetings held „ 
at the Town Hall and the Dalbousie Institute by Mr 
Byomkesh Cbakravartiand Sir Archy Birkmyre respec- 
tively as the proper representatives of the 30 millions 
of Bengal ryots who grow jut* and other raw mate- 
rials and ol Bengal tradesmen who collect them in the 
tural areas and small tow ns seem to us more or lets 
ridiculous On^item of agreement come to by the 
Congress and tl e Moslem League at Lucknow va* 
wide extension of the franchise We trust that these 
bodies will at once come to a definite conclusion a* 
lo the extent of Ibis extension of franchise 
Muslalmans follow a rel g on which is the highest 
type of democracy and would therefore prefer that! 
d rect vote for elect ng members to the Provincial I 
Legislative Councils should be cooferred on all rate^J 
payers recorded in the rrg sler* of assessors of Muni 
ci pill ties and on all person* ryots and takbirnjdsr* 
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shewn In the road cc«s returns of landlords or m the 
khatnns of Settlement record, prepared under 
Chapter \ of tbe Bengal Tenancy Act 
t Thu matter of extension of direct Irancnise 
should be considered fully by all ProTineisi] «!!•»»» 
lions of the Mushm Lengue and tbe Nat.onnl 
Congress In Bengal the MussMmars form two thsrOs 
Of cultivators, weavers and handicraftsmen Any 
franchise that will not include one and all of them 
and will leave any Nawnb Bahadur or Raja ^¥“"5 
or British merchant opportunity to brog lhat rie is 
the proper representative of the classes- who h;e .n 
rural areas and form the nation will not lh ' 

Moslem community M hen all those ‘ T. h °* d t *ho ?w 
in the Road Cess returns of landlor Is and «Ho pay 
In!., and faxes to a Municipal Board have been given 
the right of direct vote to elect members of Provincial 
Con of U we shall be spared the sorry exhibition 
which tin landlord. an<f the merchants are making 
of themselves ns the proper remcseotttivc* of the 
rrots nnd growers or raw products Before the 
agricultural labourers and the workmen of mills and 
factories were enfranchised in Great Britain the 
landed aristocrats and the colton lords rrspect 
tively claimed to be their proper representatires Vie 
know— Mr Byorokeah ChakraTarti nnd Sr Archy 
Uwkmyre knoW-who are the representatives of the 
agricultural labourers and work ngmen in the Dntwh 
House of Commons Ooe mar no doubt prefer 

representation by <nd genous landlords to represent 

tion^by foreign merchants but the former can be no 

fnmmittees and the Provincial Moslem Leagues 
fho^ild settle tKfore Mr Montagu arrives is. bow 

League 

An Internment Enquiry Cnmmillee. 

As our previous notes on detenus and 
internments in tins number were abort .to 
C be printed, we were glad to read in tbe 
Bengalee that at a meeting ol the Commit 
tee Sf the Indian Association held on W ed- 
nesday the 17th instant, tk' 

; gentlemen were appointed a Committee to 
N take such steps as may be deemed neces 
sary in connection with the internment 
cases * — 

Babu Surendranath Banerjea, 

Hon’ble Babu Bbabendra Chandra Roy, 

Babu Pnthwis Chandra Ray, 

Babu Satyananda Bose, 

Mr B C Chatterjee 

«»AU persons interested meases of intern 
meat nod having any 

qV regarding the grievances of the 1 “=' c ?, u 5 
which they wart to he "dressed, will he 
good enoigh to commuoicate with Babu 
I’nthwis ckandra Ray, 39, Creek Row, 


Calcutta All communications will be 
treated as confidential ” 

Non Brahmin Movement 
Detrimental to National Interests 
Mr C V Narasiraba Raju, who pre- 
sided at the special sessions of the 
Andhra Conference, at Bezwada, m the 
course ol his presidentnl address, referring 
to the non Brahmin movement, said — 

A coo Brabmia movement has been newly started 
in our province and carefully engineered According to 
the view of some non Brahmin leaders they want 
separate rep eseotatires for tbe various castes accord 
mg to their importance in the various localities, but 
this cannot be accepted No workable scheme can be 
put forward on this basis and it is detrimental to the 
national movement and to national unity Even tbe 

principle of separate representation for Mahomedans 
is detrimental in the national interests When the 
Government called for the views of various gentlemen 
in 1907 on tb s question the most prominent non 
Brahmin leaders soch as the Maharaja of Bohbdi the 
Raja of Pithapuram the Raja of Kotleogode, Mr 
Rajaratnam Moodelliar and many others disapproved 
of the idea of representation by castes The Board of 
Revenue and the Madras Government came to the 
same conclusion on that occasion The number ot 
non-Brabmin representatives in the local Council is 
always satisfactory — \ssociated Press 

Lord Willingdon and Students 
Speaking on the occasion of the anni 
versary day of the Deccan College Lord 
Willingdon addressed a few words of ad 
\ice to the students He said m part 

The Secretary of State for India had made a pro 
nouncement that tbe natural goal of British rule in 
India was responsible Government The present Stu 
dents being the future cituens of India the conduct or 
public affairs would soon fall on them, and as such 
His Lxcellcncy proceeded to ask, did they realise what 
u meant in politics ? His Excellency had found a great 
deal of loose talking and loose writing by people 
who are described as leaders Much is generally 
said which is unfair His Excellency, therefore, urged 
the students to tbiok oat big questions for themselves, 
instead of allowing themselves to be led away by 
whnt others say In this connection His Excellency 
related b personal incident Recently he had a talk 
with a young man wboih he asked the reasons that 
prompted him tojoin tbe Home Rule League The 
young man confessed that he knew nothing about Jhe 
Home Rule League He joined it because he was 
asked to do so This pointed out Lord Willingdon, 
was what young men like the students he was address 
mg should not do They sbonld learn to cultivate the 
babit of independent thinking and should do what 
their conscience tells them to If they did that they 
woirid he a cred t to their country and to their college 
He exhorted his hearers to do their actions on the 
highest principles. He assured them that he spoke 
to them in the way be did because he was interested 
in their welfare. 

His Excellency will find “a great deal of 
loose talking and loose w nting” by official 
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and con official Anglo-Indians (old style) 
too, who al«o say much that is unfair 
It is to he regretted no Governor has the 
courage or the fume's to read a homily to 
them However, that is not our business, 
our duty is to av oid loose talking and 
loose writing, and we thank His Excellency 
for the reminder, though we may not have 
required it Because a single student 
has not been able to tell His Excellency 
why he joined the Home Rule League, it 
does not follow that all Home Rulers, 
young or old, are given to act in that 
thoughtless fashion Dadabliai Naoroji 
and other Indian Home Rulers were 
once students They adopted Swaraj as 
their ideal alter independent thinking 
They “are described as leaders’ now 
When the students whom his lordship 
addressed grow up some of them are sure 
to become Home Rulers as the result of 
independent thinking Then a future 
Governor will 'peak of them as men * who 
are described as leaders ” 

His Excellency advised the students to 
do their thinking for themselves and do 
what their conscience tells them to do 
No better advice can be given If any 
students, following lus advice, arrive at 
the conclusion that Home Rule is the only 
ideal rule for India and if lie wish's to 
obey the dictates of his couscience and join 
the Home Rule League, wc hope His Ex 
cellency’s Government will uot stand in the 
way 

A Pariah Reformer 

There arc signs, says the Indian Social 
Reformer, that there is a ferment among 
the depressed clashes which seem to be 
awaking to a consciousness of the vast 
possibilities latent In them The Ttyyas 
of Malabar have produced a leader from 
among themselves A corre«pondent,* 
writing to the Hindu of Madras, notes the 
ndvent in Conjeevaram , the aucieot 
cathedral city of southern India, of a 
Panchama Swami whose preachings have 
..extorted the admiration of educated men 
of caste The name of the reformer is 
Swami Sahfljananda.nndhc is only twenty 
seven years of nge Unlike some others 
who when they attain a certain eminence, 
take'immense pains to hide their origin, 
the Swami not only preaches philosophy 
but is engaged in social work for the 
uplifting of his own people It is a sign 
of the times that in so con«crvatne a 


province as Madras two Shastns were 
fourd willing to impart instruction to the 
Pancliama boy in the Sanskrit sacred 
books and we should like to pay a tribute 
of hearty admiration tothe'e two Pandits 
We are in agreement with our contem 
porary 


Minority Cannot Represent Majority 

The Indian Daily Aen s has made some 
rather pertinent comments on the speech 
of Mr Jones, editor of the Statesman, at 
the Dalhousie Institute meeting of the 
European Association Our contemporary 
calls him the logician of the meeting, ana 
observes — 


another argument put up by the logician that a 
Small minority of »tmi educated people caa not rr 
present the mass of ignorant Indian humanity has 
olten been answered Read Tnglish history How 
long hare the masses been represented ? People will 
tell you that they arc not represented yet and that 
u to a large extent true Certainly they are not re- 
presented 1 1 e the population of Prance or An erica, 
where there is manhood suffrage But one ha* only 
to read Pickwck and the dcs option ol the Patens 
Will Election to see tl at the world went somehow on 
in 1830 with the smallest possible representation of 
the people through a few ignorant and d srepntable 
Totem That was the case fora century before the 
Reform act and some people think that the property 
and residential quat ficatioos on voting which still 
prera 1 in Lngland totally prevent the representat on 
of the masses It all events the fact remains that 
hnglaod was for a century before Waterloo represen 
ted by a sir all set of voters who were mainly rascals 
let tngland had a fairly respertable pol licnl history 
in that century The real fact is that m England the 
dumb ni 11 ons have never been sat sfactonly 
represented and we are only inst coming to II As 
to whether the Hr t sh ofhclals or the lnd an axe 
grinders most properly represent the dumb millions is 
at least o very arguable propns tion — and we cannot 
pretend to judge between Cod! u and Short But to 
say that a country is not fit for self-government 
because m voter* are few and of no character and 
do not represent the people is to fly in the face of 
the facts of Engl sh pol tical h story 


Hardship* of Third Class Pattengert 
Mr M K Gandhi travel* third class 
over Indian railways by choice He has 
fairly covered the muority of railway 
systems in Indin Ha\ mg done so, he has 
in a letter to the pre's, united -the press 
and the public to join in a crusade against 
a grievance which has too long remained 
unredre'sed though much of it is capable 
of redress without great difficulty Here 
is Mr Gandhis description of a tipicM' 
journey which he made in September last 
On the 12lh inslant I booked at Bon bay fof 
Madras by the Ma 1 tram and pad R* 13 9-0 « 
was labeled to carry 22 passengers These could oil f 
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h&T* seating accommodation There xvtre n » bunks 
in this carriage whereon passenger* could I e wttlt 
»nj- degree ci safety or comfort There were two 
to lie parted {a this tram before reaching 
Madras. If not mare than 22 passenger* found their 
way into my carriage before we reached t’oona U 
Was because the bolder one* kept the others at hay 
with the exception of two or three insistent passen- 
gers a)) bad to find tbrlr alrep being seated oil the 
tunc After reaching Kaichur the pressure became 
unbearable The rush of passengers could not be 
f taj ed The lighters among us f turn! the task almost 
beyond t hero The guard* or other railway servants 
came in only t > posh io more ptsseng-r* A defiant 
Memoo merchant protested nga nst this packing of 
pas*Cngers like sardines In vain d <1 he say that 
this was hi* fftli mghc on the tram The guard 
inshlttd him and referred him to the management 
at the Terminus. There were daring this night ns 
tnaay ns 3d passengers in the carriage during 
the greater part of it Some lay on the floor tn the 
midst of dirt and tome bad to keep standing A free 
Jvr>V*A\- e.\v* MAvmr 
turn of some of the older passengers who did not want 
to add to Uie diseHmfort by an exhibition of temper 
On the way, passeoger* got for tea tannin water 
with filthy sugar and a whitish looking 1 quid mis- 
called milk winch gave this water n muddy npp-ar 
nnee I con. touch for the appearance but 1 cite the 
testimony of the passengers as to the taste 

Not during the whole of the journey was the coni 
partment once swept or cleaned The result was that 
ercry tune yon walked on the floor or rather cut tour 
way through the passenger* stated on the floor, 
you waded through drrf 

The closet was also not denoted during the 
journey and there was no water in the water tank 
Refreshments soil to the passenger* were dirty 
looking banded by dirtier hands coming out of filthy 
receptacle* and weighed In equally nnat I rneti re scales 
These were preciously sampled by millions of flies I 
asked some of the passengers wbo went m for these 
dainties to giye their opinion Many of them used 
choice expressions ns to the quality but were satisfied 
To state that they were helpless in the matter, they 
had to take things ns they came 
. The return journey was performed m 
Tio better manner The Mosafirkhanas or 
passengers’ rest houses, which lie describes, 
are \eritab!e hells He observes 
The existence of the awful war cannot be allowed 
to stand to the way of removal of this gganticeTil 
War can be no warrant for tolerating dirt and over 
crowding One could understand au entire stoppage 
of passenger traffic in a crisis like this but never a 
continuation or accentuation of insamtatioo and 
codtfitiaa* that must undermine health and morality 
Compare the lot of the 1st class passenger with 
that of the 3rd class la the Madras case the 1st 
class fare is over five times as much as the 3rd class 
fare Does the 3rd class passenger get one-fifth, even 
one tenth of the comforts of his 1st class fellows’ It 
is but simple justice to claim that some relative 
proportion be observed between the cost and the 
comfort 

j It is a known fact that the 3rd class traffic pays 
for the ever increasing luxuries of 1st and 2nd class 
travelling Truly a 3rd class passenger is entitled at 
least to the bare necessities of life 

la neglecting the 3rd class passengers, the opportu 
°'ty of giying’a splendid education to millions in orderli 
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rets, sanitation decent composite life, and cultivation 
of ii in pic n»J clean tastes is being fost Instead of 
re eivmg an object lesson in these matters 3rd class 
passengers bare their sense of decency and cleanliness 
blunted during tbeir travelling experience 

Among the many suggestions that can be made 
for dealing with the evd here described I would 
respectfully mctu 3e this let the people in high places, 
the Viceroy, the commander m-chief, the Kajas, the 
Maharajas the Imperial councillors and others wbo 
generally travel in iup*rior classes without previous 
warning go through the experience now and then of 
3rd class travelling We would then soon see a 
remarkable change in the conditions of the 3rd class 
travelling and tb- uncomplaining millions will get 
some return for the fares they pay under the expecta 
lion of being earned from place to place with the 
ordinary creature comforts 

Middle class educated people should 
also travel third class, as Mr Gandhi 
suffgcats, ami sec things for themselves. 
The larger the number cl articulate ag- 
grieved people, the sooner may improve- 
ments be expected 

Education of the Future. 

The following observations about Edu- 
cational reform have been made by the ’ 
Scientist Haeckel in his “Kiddle of the Uni- 
verse” translated by J Mccabe. They 
may prove useful to those interested m 
the subject — 

1 In oil education up to the present time man 
has played the chief part, and especially the grauiati- 
csl study of hi* language , the study of nature was 
entirely neglected „ 

2 In the school of the future, nature will be the 
chief olject of study a man shall learn a correct new 
of the world he bre* id he will not be made to stand 
oats de and opposed to natare, bat be represented as 
its highest and noblest product- 

3 The study of the classical tongues (Latin and 
Greek) Which has hitherto absorbed most of the 
pupil • time and energy is indeed valuable but it 
will be much restricted and confined to the mere ele- 
ments (obi gatdry for Latin optional far Greek) 

4 In consequence modern languages must be all 
the more cultivated in all the higher schools (German, 
English, and French to be obligatory, Italian option 
a!) 

5 Historical instruction must pay more atten - 
tion to the inner mental and spiritual life of a nation, 
and to the development of its civilization, and less to 
its external history (the vicissitudes ol dynasties, 
wars and so forth) 

6 The elements of evolutionary science mast be 
learned in conjunction with cosmology, geology must 
go with geography, and anthropof >gy with biology 

7 The first principles of biology must be familiar 
to every educated man , the modem training in 
observation furnishes an attractive introduction 
to the biological sciences (anthropology, .zoology, 
and botany) A start must be made with descriptive 
system (in conjunction with aetiology or bionomy) . 
the elements of anatomy and physiology to be added 
later on 

8 The first p inciples of physics and chemistry 
roust also be taught .and their exact establishment 
with the aid of mathematics 
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9 Every pupil must be taugbt to draw well ami 
from nature and wherever it Is possible the use 
of water colours The execuli in of lira wines and t f 
water colour sketches from nature ( of flowers 
animals landscapes clouds etc ) not only excites 
Interest in nature and helps memory to enjoy objects 
bnt it gives the pnpilhis first lesson in seeing correctly 
and understand og what he has seen 

10 Much more care and time must be devoted 
than has been done hitherto to corporal exercise to 
gymnastics and awimm n» but it is especially 
important to have walks in common every week and 
journeys on foot during the hoi days 

The lesson in observation wh ch pup Is obtain in 
this way is Invaluable 

Dedication to the Nation of Bose 
Research Institute 

\Yeare informed that on the 30th ol 
November, the birthday of Prof Sir J C 
Bose, he will dedicate his Research Insti 
tute to the nation All his old students 
are invited to be present on this unique 
and auspicious occasion 

It will be a red letter day for India 
when foreign students will come to this 
Institute for education 

Conferences 

Important political social and indus 
trial conferences have recently taken place 
in the United Provinces The Bihan Stu 
dents’ Conference has also held its sittings 
under the presidency of Mr M K Gandhi 
We hope conferences will continue to be 
held, as needed, in all provinces No 
reasonable man can say that they disturb 
the calmness of the political atmosphere 
As owing to the Dussehra holidays we 
have to publish this number ten days be 
fore the due date, we are sorry we are 


unable to deni with the various recent 
conferences m an adequate mauner 

Largest Generator in the World 

We read the following in the Electncal 
ll orld of the New York 

Cerium* building the largest Generator in the world. 

We are advised by Dr Karl Georg Frank the 
American representative of the S emeus — Sehu Vert 
Werie of Berlin Germany that that Company is 
uow build ug a 60 000 K lo volt ampere generator 
wound for 6 600 volts and operating 1 000 revolu 
tions per minute The generator u intended for 
Rhe nisebe Westphael sche Elecktr iitacta Weete, 
and will be del vered by April 1917 which throws 
interesting 1 ght on the condit ons of the German 
electrical industry laspit* of the war’ 

It may probably be necessary to explain 
some of the technicalities used '"above in 
order that our readers may be able to | 
appreciate the above extract Generator 
is an electric machine generating electri 
city The biggest electric machines used , 
in India are at the Tata Hydro Electric 
Plant at Kbapoli each generator having 
a capacity of 10 000 KVA (kilovolt 
ampere), l e , about 11,000 horse power 
So the above generator alone will give us 
70,000 horse power 1 The largest hitherto 
on record was one of 10 000 horse power 
capacity A correspondent sent us the 
above in order to lay stress upon the 
point that the German industries are oil 
of them intact, and, immediately after the . 
war, Germany will try to assume its 
position in commerce, while our India 
remains as before the war, at the mercy 
of outsiders for our industries 
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mathemai c an Kepler irbo d scotrrcd tbb law* ot 
planetary root on says — A most unfa 1 ng e*peu 
r'ence of the excitement of sublunary natures by tne 
^conjunct ons and aspects of the planets has instructed 
and compelled my urnv ?l ng bel ef \\ e deal ent rely 
with mouern scient fie astrology a* dei eloped in tne 
west and our oriental ons are tased on the rectfiea 
. pr nc pies of astronomy and phy s cs We also Adopt 
the best pr nc pies of U tidu Astrology as amended by 
modem research U e invite the educated pubic to 
test aod get benefits of th s pract cal sc ence. Data 
retju red —the date t me and place of b rth The lm 
ponant events can also be pred cied from the w fe S 
or son s data The se* and whether m» red or s ngfe 
should be Stated. Terras ro year* oul ne of events, 
{with yean of happen ng) R* 5 l or 5 years Rs. 3 De 
ta led read ng tor one year Rs 5 Same with monthly 
pred cl 00s Ts 10 Br ef rev ev of I fe judgments on 
mental qual t es, health finance marriage, profession, 
etc, Rs c Same w th the most important periods of 
— 1te Rs 8 Ord nary one st ons per query Rs * 

• Charges reaLsed per V PP Apply 'for further parti t 
yrolars, and prospectus w th test mooiafs, and address 
■Jail communicates* to N C. MUKERJFE, Chef 
mathematic an and D rector to the “Astro or cal 
Xlureau” KARMATAR, E. 1 RY (chord). Pros 
pectus sent post free on appl cat on 
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If you arc on the wrong side of 4o I 
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and troubled with bad digestion, dizziness, head- | 
acbe and other unmistakeable signs of an early decline, i 
you should pause and think. 

You are getting old faster than you Should. 

There is- no reason why you should not ei joy the best 
I possible health,— the health normal at your age. A course 
of ‘ASVAN* will prolong the usefulness of your life by 
cleansing your arteries and kidneys, improving diges- * 
tion, bracing up the nerves and muscles and leaving you f 
fit to bear the burden of the approaching \ ears ^ 
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PROMOTION OF LEARNING IN INDIA 

(During Mahimtr.adan Pole) (BY HVIIAMKADAlfS ) 

Si " With x foreword by Mr 1! HFVtRlDGF 1 C S 

Ouarto pp zlrm+ -60 With 25 Illustrations 14s net , 

Select Opinions - A 

Contiutporaty Review " a historical work of consldcnble usefulnc'* and n,er 
tvorkof this type deserves \ large circulation both fn the E ast and the W«t. ^ 

Saturday Rama— Well provided with notes, and— what Is more *F ree V #w » < 
with excellent illustrations of buildings and pictures' from n,3nUiC . ,lp , w -w e learnt 
S has given us great pleasure It is a solid contribution to history which we have learn 
to regard as something more than a succession of battles and sovereigns. 

Athenccum — A work that has entailed a great amount or original research In 

explored field 1 , w ,th a subject of the utmost 

I r tarnation al Review cf Missions — — been said by „ ... i^bar himself was 
Importance to students of Indian history n , t , his opinion Mr Law -nsses tb« m> , ' T 
Illiterate but there are good reason* 'r* ^elusion that A kbar was literate is an lo- 

fullv and we arc quite satisfied with' |()dia and it is well that it should find a permanent 
tercsting side of Mahatnmadan ruie^ has written * 

retord in the valuable work w 1 ^ Arabic, Oxon in The Moslem World — This beautifully 

D S Margol outh Laudmn # j tera ry history of Mohammedan India There is no 
printed and Illustrated^^,, a valuable addition to Islamic bibliography 
doubt that Mr La,v4 '^ _ Mr Law is to be congratulated on a work of erudition 

w th ingenuous and engaging zeal Mr Beveridges discursive and 
and industo ' vr ‘ t ‘5£ r j ,* an appreciative and judicious criticism It has drawn from the 
entertaining tor® ^ on t j ic question of the Emperor Akbar's illiteracy so learned and in 
author *” hat it almost deserves to be convincing t 

genious ^ admirably equipped with bibliography subject, literary and chronologi 

1 mdtees and more interesting and beautiful illustrations • j t *• > 

^ Dr r 'V Thomas Librarian India Office — It Is a full treatment dan interesting 
history I am sure l ' iat y° u have written it con amort and that at present the subject has 
been as fully treated as is possible It is a handsome volume, replete with interest and very 
creditable to its author ” 

PROMOTION OF LEARNING IN INDIA- 

By Early European Settlers up to about 1800 A D 

\\ ih an Introduct on by the Venerable "Walter K. Pinainger M A B l) , Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

* Crow n Svo U ith 2 Illustrations 4s 6d net 


A connected history of the effoits of the East India Companies as well as of the £_ropean 
missiona ies and private individuals for the diffusion of education not only among the 
Europeans in the Companies’ settlements but also among the Indians. ' ° 

Studies In Ancient Hindu Polity. Vol. I. 

Crown Sro 3s Cd net 

Mith an Introduct on by Dr Radhakumud Mooierjl. st A r r s Pli p 
Author of AD story of Ind an Sh pplng " etc 

The work describes some of the features and activities of the civil government of the 
Ancient Hindus It is expected to throw some light on their secular and practical achieve 
ments as distinguished from tire spiritual and intellectual which latter are more widely 
studied and appreciated than the former 
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Notice— Besides this we have a large stock of 
GenuinA Ayurvedic preparations for all complarots to 
suit every constitution TVe^caD, under the good 
will of the Almighty cure the most obstinate d leases 
which res st the European treatment so universally 
worshipped in our country 

So, Gentlemen, I hope you will not neglect these 
sovereign preparations, founded by our R sb s and 
as hitherto done in the good old days by our fore 
fathers love in our country, have great anxiety for 
(Ayurvedic) Indian treatment, test and patron se our 
Sovereign Remedies 

The prices are very moderate and the effect is 
hurt and safe 

& 

*. 

Our big and Novel catalogue will he sent free 
on application- 
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Sir W W STRICKLAND, Barorfet, Zurich 
Sw tzerland is pleased to write — I have used 
your Keuhranjan Oil for some time I have found 
it an except onally good remedy in cases of sunburn 
The Xeshranjan Oil dries up the Blisters and Derma 
titis more satisfactorily than vasel ne , 

The success of the Keshranjan Oil, within 
the abote limit", makes me cunousjto try some of your 
other tned caments So I send a cheque and a I st of 
those I should like to try The cheque leaves a large 
margin, so that you will very 1 kely be able to 
send as many Phials of remedies indicated than 
have been calculated Price 1 — 5 Post free s 
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ifelief and permanent cure nnder a simple course of 
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Febrile symptoms cease in a few days and the enlarg- 
ed Liver and spleen are quickly reduced to normal 
sire and functions. It Is infallible m alI*sortscf 
feiers and is an alterative tonic of superior value 
Per Box Be 1 Postage etc As 8 

Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Sen. 

Govt Medical Dtplomadiolder, 
1S-1 & 19, Lou er Chitpur Road, 
CALCUTTA. 


When ordering pleaste mention the Modem Review 





, MHATRE’S ART STUDIO 

1 The Premie** Sculpture Institute of India, i 
, c i, , SANDHUI&T BRIDGE, < 



Bombay 

Works Executed 


Bombay 7 

T {hat the 1 Times of India," oi fith 
(ipnl 1913 says „ , 4 

STATUE OP MR. JUSTICE RAkADB 
IN BOMBAY 

Tb/t. ahiwi ». 4 , a. r/apyaincMon of a , 
photograph of the statue of the late Mr 
Justice Ranade Bombay High Court 
Judge eminent social* reformer, and 
c educationist which has been placed on 
*. the north-eastern corner of the Cooper 
age ai)d is to be uhveiled on IVednes 
day by the Hon Mr C II' A Hill Mr 
Ranade 'died In 1900 and his friends 
and admirers have long been arfciQUY^ 
that his memory should be perpetuated, 
but there have been numerous difficul 
ties to be contended with -r 

The statue is seven feet in height, 
and Is mounted on a six foot pedestal 
It Is the work of Mr G K Mhatre, the 
well known Bombay sculptor , Mr 
Mhatre has been considerably handi 
capped by the fact that there was only 
one photograph of the late Mr Ranade, 
who had a strong dislike for the camera 
but those who knew him declare that 
the likeness is extraordinarily good* 
Mr Ranade is shown standing in a 
characteristic attitude. He is wearing^ 
his judicial robes and is carrying in his 
1 lght hand a legal scrol’ and the repro 
duction is so faithful that even the de £ 
feet which Mr Ranade had in the right 
e>e, is clearly shown Mr Mhatre 
found the folds of the robes presented 
special difficulties and he had to place 
a cushion m marble at the back as a 
support , 

The arrangements for the raising bf 
subscriptions and the erection of the 
statue have been carried out by a com 
mittee which had the Chief Justice , 
(Sir Lawrence Jenkins) as the president 4 
and Mr Narottam Morarji Goculdas as 'H 
Secretary 


Statues, Busts and Ideal figures in Marble, 
Bronze or Plaster, also Paintings of Portraits 
and Ideal ■' Designs, etc. 
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“Tlie Japan Magazine”- < tokyo > 

Is a Representative Monthly of Things Japanese published in 
English. It maintains a high" standard of .Excellence, portraying 
Japanese life, industry, literature, and art clearly, frankly, and 
in their true colour. It is distinctively Japanese in form, printed 
on Japanese paper, and handsomely illustrated w ith half-tones on 
art paper. It is a publication worth while, 

- . Yearly Subscription, Rs 12 post free. 

- ADDRESS THE JAPAN MAGAZINE CO-. 

3, Itchomc UcMsalwatcho, Kojimachi, TOKYO, JAPAN 


* JUST PUBLISHED - ' 

YUKTI-KALPATARU 

by 

KingBhoja * 

— Edited by 

Pandit Isiara Chamlra Sastri, 

Sankhya Vedanta Nyaya Darsana Tirtha 
With a Foreword 

" by 

Narendra Nath Law, M A., DU, P R S. 

“The work deals with'dnerse subjects of 
secular interest such as a few topics relating 
to polity, construction of buildings and 
selection of sites therefor, ^articles of furni- 
ture, precious stones, ornaments, weapons, 
draught and other animals, vehicles, ships,, 
.shipbuildings etc.’’ Price Rs. 2-8-0 

, To be had of the Sanskrit Press Depository/ 
30, Cornwallis Street, 1 

Calcutta. 

Ehikku and Bhikkhunl 

_ • PATIMOKKA 

Pali Text m Nagn Character— Edited by 

, Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya 
WITH . 

Bengali Translation, Exhaustive 
Notes, various Appendices and Elaborate Introduction 
“tl Double crown i6mo t about 500 pages. 

* 4 “ ** » Price Rs. a 8. 

S (1)_SANYAL & Co., 

25 Roy Bagaa Street ; 

( 2 ) Indian Publishing House, 

22, Cormrallts St„ CALCUTTA. 



HALF-PRICE SALE! 
For one month only. 

Our Nickel Stiver watch is 
an excellent time keeper and 
best suited for gentlemen. 
Guaranteed for 3 j ears. Price 
(RS. 7 14-0, 9-14- 0 . now sold 
forRs 3.15-0,4-15-0. Superi- 
or Railway Regulator 

Watch Price Rs. 13 now sold 

for Rs 6-8-0 Fancy Gold Gilt Open Face - 
Watch Price Rs. 20 , now sold for Rs. 10 
Best Wrist Watch with leather strap price 
Rs 12, now sold for Rs 6. Lady’s size SILVER 
Watch price Rs 16, now for Rs 8. Strong and 
reliable e-ght Da\ Watch in Nickel case open 
face, price Rs 22, now sold for Rs 1 1, same in 
silver case open face price Rs 27, now sold 
for Rs 13 8. Same in Siher Hunting case 
price Rs 32, now sold for Rs 16 SPECIAL 
? Offer *■ Purchaser of every natch mil get 
' one l fancy. chain and purchaser of six at a 
time will get one free. 

-[Competition Watch Co. 

^ „ 25, Madan Mitra Lane (M) . 

CALCUTTA. 

THE LUCKNOW ' 

Boot Shoe Factory Lucknow 



Gold Medalists. “TRY” ONCE 

The Shoes or Boots Men’s wear, made by us 
are honest all through Send for tllustmfed It ft for 
and read the Guarantee for wear. 

Footprint on paper is the best guide for 

Tele Address '•LEATHER’' T * 




FOR EVERYTHING 


In the way of 

Fine Printing, Engraving, and Illustration, in 
Colours or in Monochrome, you cannot 
do better than consult the firm 
with the widest Experience 
and Reputation 


U. RAY & SONS, 
too, GURPAR ROAD 
CALCUTTA 


TELECRAM— “ORTHOTYPK," 
j , CALCUTTA. 


PHONE i— No, MU 
CALCUTTA. 
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R ATIGO 

u The new American discovery for extermi- 
nating Rats & Mice. “RATZGO" \till without 
fail drive them miles away at once from the 
place where this wonderful medicine is u«ed. 

Price Re. i per box Packing and postage 
extra ’ ' 

' ’ • The George Commercial Co. 

, [ t , - Knsgnnj, U. P. 


« I PLEASE NOTE 

Thuas* Rases are Yehable Thcas’ Roses are 
healthy Ihuaa Roses are free flowerirp Thuas’ 
Roses are fr?grart- Thttas' Own Selected, Nominata 
famous Rose grafti are @ Rs. 6. per dor & Isxotni- 
Bata are @ a 8 j 8 per dor 

Opportunity should cot be pilssrd because this is 
the season for planting Roses 

n 3 * Again 

Indian Vegetable Seeds of it, t8 and 24 varieties 
Ja boxes are @A s.)2, Re, t, and Rs 1 4 respectively 

f^rbox. , * r j « j ? . ' 

A. Thuas & Co , Practical Botanists. 

’ ,6-'t,'BagmarI Road, Mamckiota Calcutta 


Introduction to 

JURISTIC PSYCHOLOGY;. - 

Sli’L. . ,-^y 

-• • P. C; BOSE. ■M.AfB.L.,Mi 

[ Royal 8\o cloth pagis 4^3 trice Rs J Thacter 
* j -1 SpinirA. Co. Calcutta ] k * "> 

Sir Georoodas Baturfec KT. says — Tt evin- 
ces muclt thought and extensive reading. 
The book will be u«eful reading for members 
of the legal profession’ t - j 

Calcutta Witkly' Notts YJuly 9th 19 1?) 
sa>9 — The book undergnotice endeavours to 
place before them such results of recent ^ psy- 
chological researches as tnay be useful in the 
administration oflaw We hope the book 
will be widely read.” , c * 

Modern -Review — (September 19^7) says j 
‘ The Digest is fairly complete arid very Isys- 
tematic. Nor is the work wanting in ori- 
ginality. • the whole book js crammed full 
of information ” 


SAL yiTE 

T^ne^most powerful but harmless topic pro* 
* ducing results, immediate and perma- 
nent in cases of debilitated and wornout per- 
sons, 'both youhg and old, married or un- 
married. 

, » j 1 . Pnce Re 1 per phial 

Asthma Tablets — The best remedy for cough, 
difficult breathing, fits and thesWorst 
$ formrof Asthma. . I nst&nt .relief by every 
s dost, pel- bottle of 24 tablets «\ 

— — — .Rwj’.Ve j/wJvtfjfr 

Piles Tabletsc-Th^ Sovereign remedy for all 
forms of piles extemaljnternal and bleed- 
ing. Cured without v operation per bottle 
,of 24 tablets. 

1 " * t - Price Re. 1 per holfle 

Diabetes Tablets — Rapioly reduces the 
» quantity of wines Renders 4he urines and 
-blood Sugar free. Reduces the specific- 
gravity, SI lays thirst/-od invigorates ’the' 
System. 

— " Pnce Re 1 per phial 

T S. C. RQY, M.A., ^Ifg Chemist, 

36, («SW,) Dfiatamtola Sir ttC CALCUTTA . 


Kola Tonic 

1 •> u '7 

The Tonic of all Tonics The Greatest , 
Ner\e Food— Just try and judge for yourself 
—its wonderful results. 

KOLA — an admirable pick-trie-up ’ ' 

K OLA r*J s a shirt ulant to the brain. - 
KOLA— is a boon to inebriates 1 ' 

KOLA — possesses special merit ' 

KOLA — energy in every dose 
KOLA— for.vouqg or old- £ 

A phial 0^32 doses Price Re. 1 
Postage as 5. 

For full particulars drop a card to day. _ 

Dr. S. K. Butman. 

r .5„.Tarachand Dutt, Street, 
*ij J ur ( ■ 1 t< 1 1 ' 

Calcutta 

1653 

graph 'Camphor” 


«i \ » 1 r*( 

-phone 

Post Box Ko 654 Tele 


"When ord ermg please^menfion the M odertTEe view.” 3 


THE MODERN REVIEW, 


Prophetic Revelation. 

THE REDISCOVERY ' OF LOST 
SUPREME HEALTH TREMEND- 
OUS VIGOR AND EVER- 
LASTING YOUTH. 

If you seek Supreme health Permanent' 
cure, Abundant Vitality, Everlasting me- 
mory, Wonderful Brain Power, Startling 
endurance. Eagle Sight, Tremendous Nerve- 
force, Magmficlent manhood and immense 
Vital energy If you wish to get rid of your 
ailments be it Chrome, Fatal, Complicated 
whether of Brain, Chest, Stomach, or any 
part of thi Body If you w ant to live young 
lor ever to defy Old age to exterminate 
disease and conquer death If >ou long to 
infuse tremendous Nerve force and supreme 
mainly vigor then, learn this New~Scienee 
or Divine Healing an elixir of Life recently 
discovered It will cost >ou nothing to 
investigate No Medicines, drugs. Exercise 
Fasting, apparatus Dieting fads. 

An entirely Nevv Creation of Pody and 
Splendid Manhood ^guaranteed A ration 
al home treatment for all lornts of ailments 
Whether male or Female young or old 
Method Purely rational and Scientific 


Finest Scented Hair Oils 

Can be made at your own home w (bout tbe help 
of anybody at a very cheap Cost-_No!h ng W !carr “ 
Easy to make S mply Mix anyone of the following 
Pure Beents with 16 ounce of Cocoanut, Sesame, 
G ngelly or Til Oil and First Class Scented or Ha-r 
Oils will be made Many people are making Sctniti 
Ha r 0 1 * With these Pure Scents Why not you r 
Full particular! sent with each bottle, ‘’Highest 
Testimonials rece ved from’ many well known 
people 1 ke ‘ Messrs Oandh , Gokhale MeM* 
Tilak Dr C Muthu, M P, the Hon bte Maharaja 
of kas mbazir etc , etc ~" 1 "■ 

Free Presents — \\ e give to all purchasers abso 
lutely free (!) One Po ket Calendar, 1917 (») One 
packet of Alkanet Root lor colour ng o I, (3) , 

for the Best Lender Water and Eau de Cologne 
U) One copy of The Art c/Ptrfumtry These presents 
are too valuable 

Rose Scent, half os bottle Re. 1 8 
kadamba " “ ” 1 4 * 

lfokui ne „ Z n > 4 

Ely n « • - 10 

Loins , m t 1 * 0 ■£ 

8 weet » » h n 0 11 

Packing and Postage extra. 

S. PAUL & Co , Scent Merchants, 

( Dept AI R ) 4, Hospital Street, 

Dbarawtoln, CALCUTTA 

JUST OUT 

I G ve the People back the r own 
(An open letier to JIis Excellency the Vceroy and 
Governor General of Ind a) 

by ! 

Pramaiha Nath Bose Author of “The Illusions of New 
Ind a,” Epochs of Civ lf*at on* A History of H ndu 
Civ t ration under Bnt sh Rate ’ Ac, rarophlet, 
pr ce twelve annas. . . . , , , 

a Fsssys and Ltctnres on. the Industrial deve- 
lopment of Ind a and other Indian subjtcts (Second, 
ed t on revised) Price twu rupees ' 

Apply to W. Newmart and Co , 

4 Dalbovsie Sqatire, CALCUTTA 1 


-Rainbow J 


-Literature free on request 

* 'Tlianager r 

■National Wc&lth Developing Co, 

Benares City, U p 


( Best Ind an /am Art er) ^ 

A Sure cure for all k nds of Rheumatism headache 
Neuralgia Gout Sciatica Lumbago Muscular Strain 
} etc etc 3 x 

A s ngle ipp! cation banishes the ha n In a few 
m nutes and js wounderfully aoothing and refreshing 
to the nerves Does not stain or irritate the skin- 
It is an cmoll ent balm ^ 

A trial will convince you 
Price As o-u 0 V P, 0-4 o 

Bliss & Co.*' 

1 Sq, Trere Rond, Bombay, 


When ordering please mention the Modetn Review 


tHE MODERN REVIEW 


Active Brain=Keen Memory-Strong Mind Vigilant 
Vitality-Alert Intellectual! these 


Are the. exclusive properties of busy, 
brainy and successsful men Your efii 
ciency m work depends! entirely on the 
coditton of yoot Brain Think i 
Are you unable to concentrate ? Do j 
you feel irritable and indecisive? I 
Your brain reqmresnoanshraent by j 


Brains Drops 


if you would be m the front 
rank. This excellent' remedy 
feeds your brain cell*, nourishes 
the nerves, increases your vitality, 
sharpens your intellect and stfenj 
thens your memory Your ph> slcal 
and mental resources are redoubled A 
Clear brain and healthy constitution 



"will be yours too \ our stamina is 
renewed, you do not (eel siram, your 
work is no longer a worry, a feeling of 

I - " 1- pleasantness and joy arises in you 
k ou become a man of -work and 
wisdom All these are accompli 
sked by a coarse of 


Brains Drops 


I This is a necessity to every 

J body The present day conditions 
of life and work demand it. Men 
tal weariness, brain weakness, nerv 
ous breakdown and exhaustion are 
prevented and cured by this scientific 
remedy Get a phial today aqd begin 
bu Iding your Brain for your benefit 


Price Rs. 1-8 A phial. 6 phials Rs. 7-8 Postage Extra. 


T. S. Subramania & Co., Esplanade, Madras E. 


RAI SAHEB Dr. K. C. Du'a 

Diabetes Cure. 

A scarcely fallible remedy for diabetes with alt its 
accompanying complaints It checks the secretion 
1 of saccharine matter with urine, lessens the quantity 
of none, lowers It* specific gravity, removes dryness 
and hardness of the skin and constipation. It appease* 
wcnAwA. th&nA wsA wooVm* Voe'onrnteg 
sensation of the hands, feet and the whole body It 
increases weight and improves the genera] health 

dries' Rs. 3-8 per phial. Postage is 5 

Health Literature 

An up-to-date science of health for young and old— is 
being distributed gratis and post free 

*Tbe Swasthya Sahaya Pharmacy 

30 a, /{unison Road, Calcutta 


Asthma-Swas-Dama 

Patients will please note that T&mrakut 
Laban, the gift of a Jogi, 13 the guaranteed 
sure cure, and costs only three days' declared 
income of the patient or his guardian 
Applicants must state age, monthly income 
and period of illness. 

- Bmode Bhutta, 
Asthma Cure, 

422 Badshaht Mandatve. 
ALLAHABAD 

The Frobodh Trading Co. 

Traders in Foreign and Indian goods. 

General Merchants, Contractors, Auctioneers 
and Agents 
Plumbers & Electricians 
1. Clive Road, Allahabad. 

Dealers Jn Wholesale & Retail • — 

Oilman’s Stores, Patent Medicines, Smoking 
Watches Jewellery, Haberdashery, Perfumery, Toilet, 
Books, Stationery, Fancy Goods Photographic 
Lamps Wares, Cutlery, Electrical, Water Drainage, 
Gas Machinery and Tools 
Sole Agent — 

Dr Faber Self filling cleaning Pen Co, Ohl 
Fount a n Pen , The Consol dated Gas & Efectn 
Co , Chicago (Edison s Gas System). 

Proprietors — hamim Tea » 

Please command your order. 






OPINIONS ON “TOWARDS HOME ROLE" 


!$t "form bears marks' of his scholarship and 
patriotism * * ^ r, v * 3 

The Bengalee says 

"It is a timely and useful publication and 
is a valuable contribution to the discussion 
which is now going ort ** 

The Behar Herald says : — j 

“With his usual mastery of statistics and 
other information found only in bluebooks 
and authentic records, and with a sobriety 
$nd methodical logic which have been unri- 
valled since • * * was lost to India, 

Mr Chatterji has refuted the Jingo arguments 
tn support of the theory of the Indians 
being unfit for Home Rule, b> nature and 
historic tradition alike. 

The Panjabee saj s • — 

A glance at the contents shows the com 
prehensive scope and character of the pub- 
lication the prevailing opinion is that 
they not only show how intrinsically strong 
is the case for self-government, but constitute 
a conclusive answer to the arguments usually 
advanced by the enemies of Indian aspira- 
tions 

The Hitamdn says • — 

^In the booklet we find all the arguments 
which are advanced against our claims have 
been ably dealt with to the satisfaction of all 
unbiassed minds and the contributions prove 
to the hilt the righteousness and the justifica 
tion oflndian demands The perusal of the 
articles' will convince even the most hard 
headed of the unpalatable truth that not one 
single fact can be cited which would go to 


New India says ^ 

It is a most'lnstructue'andKpresentative selection 
(.that he has made and .includes the opinions of many 
distinguished persons both in Ind a and in the West. 

We Can only recommend the "book to oar readers 
as full of a great deal of information worth having. 
The TT’est Coast Reformer says /■— 

The boot is a t mely publication, which effectively 
disposes oi some of the silty arguments advanced 
aga nst the ideal of Self Government for India by 
interested people Altogether, a very strong case in 
favour of grant ng Self Government for Ind i has 
been made out, and the book is undoubtedly a step 
‘Towards Home- Buie.’ 

The Commonweal says — 

The very first chapter is on “Fitness'for Self 
Rule" In its 48 pages every conceivable objection 
advanced by our enemies has been scrutinised and 
its hollowness exposed. The various quotations collec 
ted in its pages are equally telling and no Hotrie 
Ruler propagandist should be without the volume A 
more efficacious remedy to cure an Anti Home Ruler* 
is not no v available in the .market 
The Young 1 fen of India, after' some ad- 
verse criticism, says • 

But all this does not alter the fact that Mr Chatter 
jee has written an excellent piece of Journalism 1 he 
has met his opponents on their own ground, and, we 
think beaten them , 

The Ceylon Patriot 6ays * 1 

The wealth of knowledge dsplajediO the pubhea 
turn under notice shows that the author is deeply con 
versant with the polit cal histories of both Eastern 
and Western countries The book should be in the 
hands of all students or history and politics 
The Indian Review says — ^ * 

The two volumes present the case for Home Rule 
for India in a manner at once convincing and mcon 
troveitible. Mr Chatterjea has brought to bear uponi 
his task not only a jud c ous and comprehensive under- 
stand ng of the peculiar position of India but an equal 
knowledge of cond tions in other parts of the world , 


show that India cannot/govCm herself 5 tolef * { j 0 that by a comparative study of -d ffejent states and 
ably well at the outset, and excellently well — nattonj-his arguments- for the fitness of India for 


later on If only given a chance 

The Hindoo ^afno^saysi— <}ffj 

A most informing instructive and illuminating 
booklet. With a copy of which every student of Ind an 
politics— Home Ruler or No-Home Ruler — should 
hasten to arm himself 
The Amnta Bazar Patnka says — 

The author is not only a brilliant but a thoughtful 
writer We need therefore hardly say that he has 
dealt with the subject with conspicuous ability 
The Message says ^ * 1 

All the arguments purport ng to show that Ind a 
Is not fit for democratic institutions are examined 
with ruthless • logit and irrefutably proved to be 
-ttoneous Whatever argumentation can do in the 
uni” — ' — - " — w • 1 


Home Rule are strengthened^.and presented with 
■such reason and warmth* -as to” make 'bis conclus ons 
irresistible The quest on of the so called race dis- 
ab 1 1 es, the myth of the misunderstand ng between 
the masses and the educated classes in India, the plea 
of the supposed discord and disunion among the 
people, the alleged incompatib 1 ly of democratic msti 
tufions-to the civihatioas of the East, the ant of the 
inferiority of coloured races for adapting themselves 
to any scheme of imperial federation— every one of 
these legends Ss refuted point by po nt with citations 
culled Irons history ind sociology „ 

The Bulletin Bays 3— - 

In two handy volumes he has collected articles and 
notes on almost every po nt connected with the topic. 
With nis rigorous attack backed by facts and figures 
he has refuted almost every argument that could be 
l dtivanced igalost the cause of Self Government 


sputter of winning Home Role is dono here. 

Towards Home Rule, Part III, Just Out 
Price Re 1 Postage extra * 

THE MODERN. REVIEW OFFICE, 2103 1 Cornwall is Street, 
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India’s Claim for Home Rule 


A comprehensve collect on of the speeches and wring 
.nt.^nSalVeS of the princes and the peoples of Ind a who da u. •••--- 
reptestnUl ves oiwp foUh , he r c5a ra % 8Qch ao effect ve and m press re 

those who E the dest n es of Ind a and lead the way for the*ttt nment of o 
Home Rule 


united; voce Horae Rule 
manner vrh ch s sure to con « 
ir Ideal of Self Government « 


SOME OF OUR SPOKESMEN 


t Dadabba Naoroju 

3 Surendranath Eanerjee 

3 Lord B shop of Madras 
a Mrs AnneBesant 
« Hon. Mr lb ah m Rah mtulla 

6 L. A Gov ndaragsvt Iyer 

7 Mrs. aaroin Nadu 

R R N Mudholkar 
o Pand t Jue*t Nar* n 
,o Amb kacharanMarumdar 
1 1 Bal Gangadhar T lak 
,, Hon Mr Muirul Huq 
,i Sir D nshaw Pet t 
!4 Babu Bep n Chaodra Pal 

U D^ejEhadur S.pru 

is ist'i'u... 

,, Hon. Mr Abdul Rasul 

jS S r Rab ndraasth Tagore 
i, H H Maharaja of Alwar 
„ H H Mabariji’of B kanf 


24 Hon Mr N»b ulla 

25 Hon Mr M ’A*-J nnah 
•6 Lord B shop of Calcutta 
*7 Hon. Rajah Mahamudabad 
38 Mr Mahomed A1 

*9 Mr 5ayed| Wax r Hasan 
jo Lala Lajpat Rai 
31 Mr Hassan Imam 
3* S r S P S nha 

33 Babu Arab ndm Chose 

34 S r Kr shna Gopta 

35 Lord Hard nge 

36 Mr J S Cotton 

37 SrW II am \\ edde bum 

38 The Rl. Hop Mr E. S Montagu 

39 Commander Wedgewood 

40 Dr John 1 ollen 
4 t Dr Rutherford 
4t Ur Webb 

43 Mrs. Webb 
4! Mr S H Sw nny 
* Mr Herbert Burrows 

Dr S r S Subraroany* Alyar etc etc. 


11 


The V 


_ r , t.1 .V... Hnnr that the histone lotroduct on w th wh ch the volume opens and the Append * at 
if the memorable documents mentioned below will be of spec al interest 


Ihe end of the book cooU a ng U- . 

n 1 The Memorandum of the N netten 

l The Scheme of the Omcress and 

4 The ^J°ms* of°tho Indian* Nat onal Coegress as expressed by the 31 1 residents of the Ind an 
National Congres^^^ ol several Engl shmen and Indansof all shades of opnton on Self- 

Government for Ind ». p ice R| & 


New Books on Education by James H. Cousins 


New Ways In English Literature 

Essays on the works of several of the lead ng 
contemporary and recent poets n the Engl sh language 
Indodng Tagcte Arab n la Ghove keals A E 
Cbrpeoter Ph 11 ps, Mertd th Amt n and the younger 
Engl sh poe s The author endeavours to ra se 
r terary cr 1 1 sm to a h gher level and to uncover the 
spiritual bis 1 of modern poetry H t personal con 
tact w th several of the au hors dealt w th gives a 
special interest to the book 

Dt C, 16 M O Cloth bound Price Re. x 


The Kingdom of Youth 

Essays towards National Education 

The K ngdom of Youth 
The Tr angle of Imagmat on 
The Trinity of Education 
Tbs Cooperative Sp nt in Educat on 
The Education of C rcunsstancts 
Educational Founiat ons. 

D C x6 M O Price 8 aa 


Giwcsh <£ Cof Publishers, Mudras If 


When ordering please inentron the Modern Renew? 
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MR. MONTAGU ON 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT. 

- -A Psychological Study By j 

Babu Bepm Chandra Pa!. 1 
(?20 pages Royal 32 M O Cloth Bound ) 

, Price Re 1 

J. N. T A T A. ' \ 

» ‘ t (By D ‘E Wacha. 2nd Edition ) 

The name of %tr J N" Tala is already inscribed 
oq an enduring monument in this country as a great 
captain of industry and a patriot of the purest ray 


(-With an Introduction B\ ) 

,r Sir S Stibramaoya Aiyer. 

This is an exhaustive collection of all the speeches 
delivered by Ur £. S Montagu on Indian affairs 
ever since his appointment at the India Office as 
Under Secretary to Lord Morley up to-date inclusive 
of the speech he delivered on "assuming the Office of 
the Secretary of 'State for x India The speeches 
embodied in this volume represent, a true picture of 
Mr. Montagu and his views about India and also 
foreshadow his ftiture -administrative policy. The 
pub! cation includes cot only the speeches delivered 
in the House of Commons but also a number of other 
speeches which were made by him on various 
occasions and which are of importance to India The 
book u sore to be of special interest to readers as it 
opens with a valuable, introduction written by our 
veteran leader Sir S Subramanya Aiyar and contains 
the portraits of Mr Monttga and Sir S Aiyar 
together with an index. 

Contents —Budget Speeches for and 

1912 ft Indian Railways and Irrigation , The 
Conditions of India , The Government of India Bill , 

Tbe Indian High Court Bill Opium Traffic , India 
and Protection , The Land Problem and India, Uis 
Visit to India , Reply to Lord Curxon on the India 
Council B II .Tribute to Sir K. G Gupta , Mesopota 
mia Commission and (Indian Administration \ and 
His Future Policy . 

1 Price Re x-8-0 

(Over 450 Pages D C. }6mo) 

Special Edition Cloth Bound and 
* i Gilt Rs 2 

Speeches of Lord Hardinge 
Tbe speeches included in this Voturae (1913 16) 
are varied in character and they reveal the supreme 
genius of Lord Hardinge and hi* attitude towards" 

Indian aspirations The collection includes not 
merely official documents but a number of speeches 
covering nearly alt topics of hujnan interest The 
’’name 6f Lord Hardinge ii one to conjure with in the 
' coming reconstruction of tbe Empire The publishers 
hope that the utterances of such a practical man of „ . 

afiairs mil be read by „,lta«e „,.b ieep ,»<e,e„ aad SeLECT EsSAyS OF SlSTER NlVEDITA 


serene His is such a life as to leave behind a fragrance 
which we are sure will last for many a generation to 
come Those who are interested m the material 
advancement of tbe country will do well to read the 
book to know what a mhn of action has done and ts 
recommended particularly to the student papulation 
to whom it will serve as an Inspiration for patient 
work and action. The book contains 44 illuitrabops 
and is bound in cloth and gilt 

Price Re 1 * * 

Sketches of Indian Economics 1 
By R PALIT (336 Pages, Rs. 1-8 0.) 

CONTENTS 

Commercial Education , Fore gn Competition ; 
The Younger Generation » Advantages of Trade on 
the Jo at Stock Principle,, America as a Place of 
Study ; How Industries are Developed .The Organi- 
sation of Credit , Some Reminiscences of India's 
Commercial Days* OurtTobbacco Trade ;J The 
Industrial View of India , Revival of Indian Indus 
tnes , The Creation of Nat ona! Wealth ; Protection 
in Trade , Why Free Trade U tiot good /or India; 
Our Women and their place in Domestic Industry ; 
How to Improve the Condition of Ind an Peasant; ; 

— Our Mineral Resources , ff ow to Educile , our 
Children 1 Nitrate of Lime and its .Value as a 
Fertiliser Some Industrial Aspects of Ivory 
Carving , The Necessity of Technical Training in 
Modern Education , A Plea /or Agricultural Eauca 
tion and An Education Applied to Industry i 
2nd Edition / , Just Published l / 


much profit. 


600 pages Price Rs 3 < 


His Life, Personal ty and Genius by K S Ra 
maswaml Sastil, B.A., B L , with a Foreword by Mr 
J C. Rotlo, Price Rs 3 Concession rate to Students, 
Rs s 8, 540 pages. Cloth bound 

Mr Ramaswami Sastrfhas giten vital help to- 
wards] the understanding df Rabindranath And bis 
religious, lyrical and dramatic conceptions and also 
a comprehensive study that is invaluable. The author 
does for Tagore wbat Stopford Ejooke has done for 
Tennyson and Browning— to supply a popular exposi 
non, critical and exhaustive of the following works 
-T-of Tagore, viz., Gitaniali, Gardener, Tbe Crescent 
\ Moon Chi*— " rv * v *.1- H-.I. r’t — — 


This is a comprehensive collection of the select 
essays bf the late Sister Ntvedita, who was devoting 
. her life to the cause of Ind a. The publishers hope 
that a perusal of the book will ampfy-Te payt the 
readers The book opens with an introduction by 
Mr A J F Blair, Ed tor. Empire, Calcutta, 4 and 
is illustrated with four half tone pictures There is 
an appendix to the hook containing some tributes 
paid to the memory of the late Sister by well known 


[ Jtatdiffe, A J Blair and others. 

Price Rs ig4>. 


i 


Cbitra, The King of the Dark Chamber, "Hie - 

Post Office, Translation of one hundred poems of __ ^ 

Kablr, Saahana, Tagore's Miscellaneous Writings Profusely illustrated with eighteen rare and original 
and Speeches pictures and handsomely bound. Price Re t 


Art and Swadeshi . i * 

(BY DR -A. K. COOMARASWAMY* DSc.) 
Contams^Essays oa_Jndian Artjtnd Swadeshi 


Qanesh Co. Publishers. Madras. E? 
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INSIST ON HAVING 

r 1 i 

State Management of Railways 


r The Times of India says — 

4 Tor our own part we b$l eve that the true line of development 
of Indian railway policy is the gradual assumption by the State of, the 
duty of working all the lines There is no room to day for the expen 
sive division ofauthority, which is involved in company management ’ 


Mr. N. M. Muzumdar, ^Professor of Economics, 
Government College of Commerce, Bombay, says 
** “All progress is bound up with the means of transport, thefj' 

proper provision, and util sation The utility of ttie means of trans r 
1 port is in exact proportion to the r unity of management And unity ? 
1 of management Is impossible without State management,' 1 


Mr V. G. Kale, Professor of Economics, Fergusson 
College, Poona sajs — , 

/ y <1 l VVe'holdthht •from tie finStv£ial as well as the economic point 
of view, State management of Indian rail vays is preferable,'* -V 


Donattons large or small for advancing the above cause 
Bombay SCnt t0 Mr Fafedun K Dadachanji 36 r, Hornby Road,’ 
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THE VOICE OF LITE* 


[ DEDICATE today this Institute— not 
merely a Laboratory but a Temple 
f The power of physical methods applies 
lor the establishment of that truth which 
can be realised directly through our 
series, or through the vast expansion 
of the perceptive range by means of 
artificially created organs Wc still 
gather the tremulous message when the 
note of the audible reaches the unheard 
When human sight, fails, we cpntinne to 
explore the yegion-, of the invisible The 
little that we can see is as nothing compar 
cd to the vastness of £hat which we cannot 
Out of the tery imperfection of his senses 
man, has built himself a raft of thought by 
which he makes daring adventures on the 
great seas of the Unhnaw n But there are 
other truths which will remain beyond 
even the super-sensitive methods known to 
science For these we require faith, tested 
not in a few years but by an entire life And 
a temple is erected as a fit, memonalfor 
the establishment of that truth for which 
faith wasneeded The personal, vetgeneral, 
■"truth and faith whose establishment this 
Institute commemorates, is this that 
v when one dedicates himself wholly for 
a great object, the closed doors shall 
* open, and the seemingly impossible will 
become possible for him 

Thirty two years ago I chose teach 
mg of science as my vocation It \yas 
held that by its very peculiar constitution, 
the Indian mind -would always turn 
pwav from the study of Nature to meta 
physical speculations Even ^had the 
capacity for inquiry and accurate observa 
4 tion beentassumed present, .there were nq 
opportunities for their employment , there 
Jwere no well equipped laboratories nor 
skilled mechanicians jThis was pll too 

5 * Sir J C. Bose a inaugural address ded eating 
t the Bote Ioititnte to the -cation. 


true It is for man not to quarrel with 
circumstances but,bra\ely accept them, 
and we belong to that race and dynasty 
who had accomplished great things with 
simple means 


FAILURE AND SUCCESS 
This day twenty three years ago, I 
resolved that as far as the wholehearted 
devotion and faith of one man counted, 
that would not be wanting, and within 
six months it came about that some 
of the most difficult problems connected 
with Electric Waves found their solution 
in my Laboratory, and received high 
appreciation from Lord Kelvin, Lora 
Rayleigh and other leading physicists The 
Royal bociety honoured me by publishing 
my discoveries and offering, of their own 
accord, an appropriation from the special 
Parliamentary Grant for the advance 
ment of knowledge That day the closed 
gates suddenly opened and 1 hoped that 
the torch that was then lighted would 
continue to burn brighter and brighter 
But man s faith and hope require repeated 
testing For five years after this the 
progress was uninterrupted , yet when the 
most generous and wide appreciation of- 
my work had reached almost the hightest 
point there came a sudden and uner 
pected change 

LIYlkG AND NON LIVING _ *T 


In the pursuit of my investigations I was 
unconsciously led into the border region of 
physics and physiology and was amazed 
to find boundary lines vanishing and 
points of contact emerge between the 
realms of the Living and Non living In 
organic matter was found anything but 
inert , it also was a thnll nnder the action 
of multitudinous forces that played on it 
A universal reaction seemed * td bring 
together-! metal, plant and animal under' 
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a common law. They t\U exhibited loss, success and failure, as ione. 

essentially the same phenomena of fatigue case this long persisting gloom 

and Session, together with, possibi- lv lifted. ^.scientific sdenutot on in JVfe. 

Sties of recovery and of exaltation, yet 1 - from .the i G - 0 '** rn iSnitrations of * 

also that of permanent irresponsiveness 1 opportunity of . givmg demonstr * t - fic 

which is associated with death I my discoveries before the leading 

was filled with awe at this stupendous societies of the world. This led t ^ 

■ nnd it was with great -0000010000 of my theories ‘ . 


Strayef into the domam o! a new and are lo f “”° to „i mq „ish what has keen 
SS^S!' , SSSi"S4S? wan far h" after yea>3 of straggle. . \ ; 
bias wa3 also present which confounds the TWO ideals < - 

iouorance with faith. It IS foreotttattat , it tllat India is to win and 

dreumwribed ^ 

the intricacies of its atomic » temporary and quite Subordinate gain ? 

the mystery of the cosmos, ^ «»" » on Th( £. or ^ Rt th ? 9 moment two-complc- 
‘“S^mderstand To the theological bias mentary and not antagonistic -uleals be- 
K?.’ Sdri tta £w»ta» about the fore the coaatry. India is drawn into 'the 
^Sprent bent of th™ Indian mind towards vortex of international competition. She 
and unchecked imagination has to become efficient in every waj,-- 
irflnrlia this hurningimagination which through spread of education, through per- 
extort new order out of a mass of formance ol civic duties and' responsibili. 
^nmreutlv contradictory facts is also held ties, through nctivities bbth industrial 
< fiFcheck by the habit of meditation It is and commercial. Neglect ol these essen- 
this restraint which confers the power to tials or national duty will imperil her Ve^ 
hold Sc mind in pursuit of truth, in infi- existence ; and sufficient stimulus for these 
nitc patience, to wait, aud reconsider, to will be found id success nnd satisfaction 01 
experimentally test and repeatedly verify. personal ambition. ' ‘ “ . 

It is but natural that there should be But these alone do 1 not ensure^ the life ol 
prejudice, even in science, against all inno- n nation. Such ’ material 1 activities liarr 
- yations ; and I was prepared to wait till brought io the West their fruit, in accession 
the first incredulity could be overcome by of power and ’wealth. There has been a 
further cumulative evidence. Unfortunate- feverish rush even in the realm of science, 
ly there were other incidents and mtsrepre- for exploiting applications of knowledge 
sentations which it was impossible to not so often for saving ‘as for destruction, 
remove from this isolating distance. Thus In the absence of some power of restraint, 
no conditions could have been ,more des- civilisation 'is trembling / in an -unstable 
perately hopeless than those which con- poiSe on ’the brink of rain. Some coin- 
fronted me for the next twelve years plementdry ideal, there’ must be to save 
It is necessary to make this brief reference man from that mad rush • which 1 -must 
% to.thU period of my life ; for; one who end in disaster. He has i followed 
would devote himself to the search of lure and excitement ’’ of 1 ’some insati; 
truth must' realise that for him there- able ambition, 'never pausing for a nj 0- 
awaits no easy life, but one of unend- ment to think; of -the ultimate object a 
ing struggle. It ‘is for him to ,cast his which success was to serve as a . ’ 

' hfc -”\.’ an - ° -° s ’ re 2 nrJin £ gain -incentive. He forgot thaf far .mofe . 
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than competition was mutual help and co- 
operation in the scheme of life. And in this 
country through railleamms, there always 
have- been .some who, beyond thc'imme^ 
diate-'and absorbing prize J of the hour,' 
sought for the realisation of the highest 
ideal of life— not through passive renuncia- 
tion,, but through active struggle. The 
weakling who has refused the conflict, 
having acquirer! nothing, has nothing to 
renounce. He alone who has striven and 
woo,, can enrich the world by giving 
away; the fruits of his victorious experience. 
In i India such . examples of constant 
realisation of ideals through work have 
resulted in the formation of a continuous 
living tradition. And by her latent power 
of rejuvcnescence'rsbe has readjusted her- 
self ( through infinite transformations. 
Thus _ while the soul of Babylon and 
the Nile Valley have transmigrated, ours 
stfll remains vital and with capacity of 
absorbing what time has brought, and 
making it one with itself. 

'The ideal of giving, of enriching, in fine, 
of self-renunciation in response to the 
highest calf of humanity is the other 
and complementary ideal. The motive 
power for this is .not to be found in 
personal ambition ^but in the efiacement 
of all littlenesses^ and uprooting of 
that ignorance which regards anything as 
gain which is to, be purchased at others’ 
loss. " This I know, that no vision of 
truth can come except in the absence of 
all sources of distraction, ,and when the 
mind has reached the point of rest 

Public life, and the various pro- 
fessions will be the appropriate spheres 
of activity for many aspiriag young men. 
But for ray disciples, I call on those very 
few,, who, realising 1 some inner call, will 
itk-ii- wihnb* *li£* wilth JS.tvagiAh.n* 
ed character and determined purpose, to 
take part in , that infinite struggle to win 
knowledge for its own sake and see truth 
face to face. ... j - , > i < 

' , ADVANCEMENT AND DIFFUSION? ' ’ , 

, < J “ , ok Knowledge 

i The swork already carried out* in my 
laboratory, on theircspouse of- matter, and 
the unexpected revelations in plant life, 

1 foreshadowing the wonders of the highest 
-^animal life,, have opened out \ery ex- 
' \ tended • regions of inquiry, in Physics,' 
in Physiology, iu Medicine, in Agricul- 
ture aud even in iPsvchology. Problems, 


hitherto regarded as insoluble, have 
now -been brought within the sphere of 
experimental investigation. These in- 
quiries are obviously more extensive than 
those customary either among physicists 
or physiologists, since demanding interests 
ana aptitudes hitherto more or less divided 
between them.In the study of Nature, there 
is a necessity of the dual view point, this 
alternating yet rhythmically unified inter- ' 
action of biological thought with physical 
studies, and physical thought with bio- 
logical studies. The future worker with 
his freshened grasp of physics, his fuller 
conception of the inorganic world, as 
indeed thrilling with “the promise and 
potency of life” will redouble his former 
energies of work and thought. Thus he 
will be in a position to winnow the old 
knowledge with finer seives, to re-search 
it with new enthusiasm and subtler 
instruments. And thus with thought and 
toil and time he may hope to bring fresher 
views into the old problems. His handling 
of these will be at once more vital and 
more kinetic, more comprehensive and 
unified. 

The further and fuller investigation of 
the many and ever-opening problems of the 
nascent science which includes both Life 
and Non-Life are among the main purpos- 
es of the Institue I am opening today ; 
iu these fields I am already fortunate iu 
having a devoted band of disciples, whom 
I have been training for the last ten years. 
Their number is very limited, but means 
may perhaps be forthcoming in the future 
to increase them. An enlarging field of 
young ability may thus be available, from 
which will emerge, with time andi labour, 
individual originality of research, 'pro- 
ductive invention and some day even crea- 
AvtFjUMvyi -v t 

But high, success is not to be obtained 
without corresponding experimental 
exactitude, and this is needed today more 
than ever, and to-morrow yet more again. 
Hence the long battery of super-sensitive 
instruments and apparatus, designed here, 
which stand before you in their cases in 
our entrabee hall.’ They \\ ill tell you of the 
protracted struggle to get behind the de- 
ceptive seeming into the reality that re- 
mained unseen of the continuous toiland 

persistence and of ingenuity called forth , 
lor overcoming - human limitations. In 
these directions through the ever-incrcas- 
iug ingenuity of /device -for; -advancing 
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science, I see at no distant future an 
Advance of skill nml of invention among 
our workers ; nnd if this skill be assured, 
practical applications will not full to 
follow in many fields of human activity. 

The, advance of science is the principal 
object of this Institute an! ulio tne cJifTa. 
eion of .knowledge. IVe nrc here in the 
largest of nil the many clumbers of this 
House of Knowledge— its Lecture Room. 
In adding this feature, nnd on a scale 
hitherto unprecedented in a Research In- 
stitute,! have sought permanently to asso- 
ciate the advancement of knowledge, with 
the widest possible civic and public diDu- 
flion of it ; and this without any academic 
limitations, henceforth to all races and 
languages, to both meu and women alike, 
and for all time coming. 

The ^lectures given here will not he mere 
repetitions of second-hand knowledge. 
They will announce, to on audience of 
some fifteen hundred people, the new dis- 
coveries made here, which will be demon- 
strated for the first time before the pubtic. 
We shall thus maintain continuously the 
highest nim of n great Sent of Learning by 
taking nclivc part in the adrnneement ana 
diffusion of knowledge. ' Through the re- 
gular publication of the Transactions of 
the Institute, these Indian «>nW»butions 
will reach the whole world. Tlie discover. 
5es made will thus become public property. 
No patents will ever be taken. The spirit 
of our national culture demands that we 
Should for ever be free from the desecration 
of utilising knowledge for personal gain. 
Besides the regular staff there will be a 
selected number of scholars, who by their 
work. have shown special aptitude, and 
who would devote their whole hie to the 
pursuit of research. They will require 
personal training and their number must 
necessarily be limited. Bat it is not the 
quantity but quality that is of essential 
’ impatcancE. i, <> 

i t r , l 

It is my further wish, that as far as the 
limited accommodation would permit, the 
facilities of this Institute should be avail- 
able to workers from all countries In this I 
am attempting to carry out the traditions 
of my country, which so* far back as 
twenty-five centuries ago.l welcomed all 
scholars fro m diffe rent parts of the world, 
within the precincts of its ancient seats of 
learning, -at Nalanda and at Tamila. 


TltC BURGE OF tfFE 
With- this widened outlook, We itatj 
not only maintain the highest traditions 
of tlie past 'but also ‘serve the world 13 
nobler ways. We shall be at. on<; With it 
in feeling the’ common .surging* of UK 
the common 'love for the .good, tie 
true and the beautiful. In this Insmutfi 
this Study nml Ganleti ofl.ifc, the claim of 
art has not been forgotten, for the 
artist- Ins been. Working with us. from 
fonndaliort to pinnacle, nail from floor to 

the Saute aod tilt tret? are played 

i, v tfieir natural environments,— 

SthPaai wind, and the chlll.'at 

midniRtit under the aatilt hi starry, spare. 
There n nr Other surroundings also, where 
they will be subjected to’ chromatic action 
of different lights, to 'invisible rays,"t6 
electrified ground or thunder-charged 
atmosphere. Everywhere they will trans- 
cribe in their own script ’the 1 . history 
their experience. From his lofty ■ point 
of observation, sheltered by the trees, the 
student will watch this J panorama 
of life. Isolated from all distraction*/ 
he will learn to attune' himself ’‘with 
Nature; the obscuring aril will be 1 lifted 
and he will gradually come;' to see how 
community’ throughout the great ocean 
of life outweighs apparent dissimilarity. 
Out of discoid he will realise the great 
harmony. i ' ' \ 

THE OUTLOOK , > \ ' 

These are the dreams that wove a 
network round ray wakeful' life for many 
years past. The outlook is endless, for the 
goal is at infinity.. The realisation cannot 1 
be throngh ode life or one fortune but 
th tough the co-operation of many lives 
abb many ‘fortunes. “The possibility of. a 
fuller expansion will depend on very 
large Endowments, But a beginning must 
be made, and this is the genesis of the 
foundation of 'this Institute. I came 
with nothing and shall return as 1 came; 
if something is accomplished in the 

interval, that would indeed be a privilege , 

What I have I will offer, aud one w bir -. 
had shared with me the struggles and i 
hardships that had to be faced; has wished" 
to bequeath all that is hers for the same , 
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object. In all niy struggling cflorts I have 
not- been' hltogether solitary ; while the 
world doubted, there had been a few,' now 
in the. City of Silence, 'who never wavered 
in their trust. -* -- • i " 

t.aTill a few- Weeks- ago it seemed that l 
shall have 1 to loolr to the future for secur- 
ing the necessarr expansion oi'seopeand for 
permanence of the Institute.' But response 
is being awakened 'in answer to the 'need. 
The Government have most generously 
intimated - their desire to 'sanction grants 
towards placing the Institute on a perma- 
nent basis; - the extent Of which- will be 
proportionate n to ■ 'the - public interest 
in p this’ " national!' undertaking. Out ot 
tnany > wh’o -would feel an interest in 
semiring adequate Endowment, the very 
first donations have come from two of the 
merchant- /princes of Bombay, to whom 
I had been personally unknown. 

-- AnOtc that touched me dee ply came from 
kotne girl-students ofthe-Westem Province, 
enclosing their* little contribution “for the 
service of our common mother-land.” 
It is only the instinctive mother-heart that 
can truly realise’ then bond ■•that draws 
together the* nufseliags of the common 
home-land. There can be uo'rcal misgiving 
for- the future when^at the'couniry’scall 
man offers the-- strength' of his life and 
woman her active devotion ; she most of 
all, ’who 1ms the greater insight and larger 
faith’ -because of her life ’of austerity and 
self-abbegntibn. j« *».i • __ . 

/"Even .'a-' solitary wayfarer iu the 
Himalayas has remembered to send me 
message of cbeer and good hope. What is 
' it that has bridged over the distance and 
blotted .out all differences? ’That I will 
come gradually to-know ; (till 1 then it Will 
Ttxnava enshrined ' as .a.' feeling, knd I go 
forward to my appointed task, lindismay 
ed by difficulties, companioned by the kind 
thoughts of well-wishers, both far- and 
near. i i-u m, , , « . ’ >i 

INDIA’S iPECIiL ALTITUDES IN CONTRIBUTION 
TO SCIENCE 

i The excessive specialisation of modern 
science in the- West has led to 'the danger 
of losing sight tof the fundamental fact that 
there can be but one truth, one 'science 
which includes all the branches ' of know- 
ledge. How chaotic appear the happenings 
y- in Nature 3 Is Nature a Cosmos, in which 
the human mind is some day to realise the 
uniform march of sequence, order and law ? 
India through her habit of mind is peCu- 


Soi 

liarly fitted to* realise tlje.idea of .unity, 
and to see in the phenomenal world an 
Orderly universe. 'This trend of' thought fed 
rrie unconsciously to the dividing frontiers 
of ’different sciences and shaped the course 
of my work in 'its -constant 'hlrthiatiOna 
between ' the theoretical L find the practi- 
cal, from ^lie- Investigation' of the 
inorganic world to that of organised life 
and its npiBilurious activities of f grojwth,' 
of movemeut, and even' of sfepSation.' 
On looking 'over 1 k hnhdrcd' anij ‘'fifty 
different ‘lines of 1 iiicestigations r cntried 
on during: thfe last 1 twenty-three years, I 
nowditcoyer Irt them d' 'natural' sequence. 
The study of rifecEfic Waves' Ted -to ’life 
devising of methods f6r the production ; hl 
the' shortest cfectnV waves 'known 'and 
these bridged over the gulf between 
visible find invisible light ’f'- lrom this 
followed accurate investigation ^n^thfe 
optical properties Of invisible 1 Waves; ‘‘tlfe 
determination of the refractive pdwwjf of 
various opaque subitances.^thc discovery 
of effect of air film on total reffectidh ana 
the '’polarising properties W 1 strained 
rocks and of electric tourmdlines. The 
invention of a' new type of -self- recovering 
electric leceivef made of 'galena 1 was.' the 
fore-nmner of application of Crystal detec- 
tors for extending the range of wireless 
signals. In physical chemistry* the 'detec- 
tion of molecular change in matter under 
electric stimulation, led to a new'theojty 
of photographic action. ' The fruitful 
theory of stereo-chemistry ' was ’streng- 
thened 'by, thp production of two kjnds'of 
artificial- molecules, ‘which like tne' two 
kinds of sugar, rotated the .polarised 
electric ware 'either' 'to ihc'right arto tffe 
left- 'Again 'the ‘fatigue’ of my ''receivers 
fed to the dvswmvy of universal sensitive- 
ness 'inherent in 'patter as shown by 'its 
electric response. It was next possible to 
study ' this 'response - in fts'* modification 
under changing envit'bnment/ bf which 'its 
exaltation under stimulants and its aboli. 
tioh under poisons .‘‘are among the -most 
astonishing Outward manifestation^. ‘And 
as* a single ’example 1 of> ! ‘thc hiany ! apbli- 
<3ations of ’’this J fruitful , discovery 1 , - the 
characteristics’of an artificial ' retina gave 
a clue to the ‘unexpected ' discovery of 
‘‘binocular alternation of r/s/ou” : in 
mau; — each ^\e' ’ thus supplements' ' its 
fellow'by turns, 1 iusteail of acting ‘as a 
continuously yoked- pair, 'as r hitherto 
believed. 1 - * *' ■* 
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I LA NT I IPL AND UsilIAL UW 
In natural sequence to the investigation 
of the response in ‘inorganic’ matter, h H 
fallowed n prolonged study of the activi 
ties of plant-life ns compared with the 
corresponding functioning of animal lift 
But since plants for the most part seem 
motionless and passive, and are- indeed 
limited in their range ol movement, .special 
apparatus of extreme delicacy had to be 
invented, which should maguify the tremor 
of excitation and also measure the pcrcep 
tion period of a plant to a thousandth part 
ofa second, Ultra microscopic movements 
tyere measured and recorded , the length raea 
sured being often smaller than a fraction of 
a single wave length of light Tbe secret of 
plant life was thus for the first time reveal 
od by the autographs of the plant itself 
This evidence of the plant s own script 
removed the longstanding error which 
divided the vegetable world into sensitive 
and insensitive The remarkable perform 
ancc of the graying Pplm Tree of Farid 
pore, which bows, ns if to prostrate itself 
every evening, is only one of the latest 
instances which show that the supposed 
insensibility of plants and still more of 
rigid trees js to be ascribed to wrong 
theory and defective observation My 
investigations show that all plants, even 
the trees, are fully olive to changes of 
environment, they respond visibly to all 
stimuli, even to the slight fluctuations 
of light caused byadnftmg cloud This 
s^es of investigations has completely 
established the fundamental identity of 
life reactions >n plant aud animal os seen 
m a similar penpdic insensibility in both 
corresponding to what we call sleep as 
seen jn tbe de^th spasm, which takes place 
in the plant as in the animal This unity 
m organic life is qlso exhibited in 
that spontaneous pulsation v>hieh in the 
animal is heart beat , it appears in tbe 
identical effects of stimulants anaes 
Jhetics and, of poisons in vegetable and 
animal tissues f his physiological identity 
in the effect of drugs is regarded by lead 
mg physicians as of great s gpificance in 
. the scientific advance of Mtdiuuc* since 
^ here wc. have a means of testing the effect 
of drugs under conditions f ir simpler th iu 
those presented by the patient far subtler 
too as well ns more humane than those 
of experiments oil quun its 

Growth of plant 8 and Its variations 
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under different treatment is instantly re- 
corded by ray Crcscograpb Authorities 
expect this method of investigation 
will ndvaocc practical agriculture , Btnw 
for the Grst time wc arc able to analyse 
and study separately the conaittona 
which modify the rate of growth Ex 
penments which would have taken months 
and their results vitiated by unknown 
changes, can now be earned out in a few 
minutes i 

Returning to pure science, no phenomena 
in plant life are so extremely waned or have 
yet been more incapable of generalisation 
than the “tropic ’ movements, such as 
the twining of tendrils the hehotropic 
movements of some towards and of 
others away from light, and the opposite 
geotropic movements of the root and 
shoot in the direction of gravitation or 
away from it. My latest investigations 
recently communicated to the Royal SOcie 
ty have established n single fundamental 
reaction which nnderhes all these effects 
so extremely diverse 

Finally, I may say a word of that other 
new and unexpected chapter which is 
opening out from my demonstration of 
nervous irapnlsc in plants The speed 
with which tbe nervons impulse courses 
through the plant has been determined, 
its nervous excitability and the variation 
of that excitability have likewise been 
measured The nervous impulse in plant and 
in man is found exalted or inhibited tinder 
identical conditions We may even follow 
this parallelism in what may seem extreme 
cases A plant carefully protected under 
glass from outside shocks looks sleek and > 
flourishing , but its higher nervous function 
is then found to be atrophied But when 
a succession Of blows is rained on this 
effete and bloated specimen, tbe shocks 
themselves create nervous channels and 
arouse anew the deteriorated nature And 
is it not shocks of adversity, and not 
cotton wool protection, that evolve true 
manhood ? j ; 

A question long perplexing physiologists 
ana psychologists alike is that concerned 
with the great hiystei'y that underlies 
mcniorv But now through certain erpen 
meals 1 have earned out, it is possible 
to trace memory impressions backwards 
even m inurgauiu matter such latent-^ 
impressions |>eing capable of subse , 
quent revival Again the toue of our 
sensation is determined by the intensity 
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of nervous excitation that reaches the 
central perceiving organ It would theo 
retically be possible to change the tone 
or quality of our sensation, if means could 
be discovered by which the nervous impulse 
would become modified during transit 
Investigation on nervous impulse m plants 
has led to the discovery of a controlling 
method* which wn 9 found equally effec 
ttve in regard to the nCevous impulse in 
animal i 3 

Thus the lines of physics, of physiology 
and of psychology converge and meet And 
here will assemble those who would seek 
oneness amidst the manifold Here it is 
that the genius of India should find its 
true blossoming 

Tie tbrJ) )o matter, the throb of life, 
the pulse ofigrowth, the impulse coursing 
through the nerve and the resulting sensa 
tions, how diverse are these and yet how 
unified * How strange it is that the tremor 
of excitation in nervous matter should 
not merely be transmitted but transmuted 
and reflected like the image on a mirror, 
from a different plane of life, in sensation 
and in affection in thought and in emotion. 
Of these which is more real, the material 
body or the image which is independent of 
it? Which of these is undecaymg and 
which oi tbeseis beyond the reach of death’ 

•* It 1 was a woman, m the Vedic times 
who when asked to take her choice of the 
wealth that Would be hers for the asking 
inquired whether that would win. for her 
deatblessness What would she do with 
it, ii it did mot raise her above death 5 
This has. always been the cry 0/ the soul 
oi India, ’not for additioqrof material 
bondage, bat to work out through 
struggle her self-chosen destiny and win 
■iimnvrrtnHy- dSdmy a* rnr Juu’-iycir 
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m the past and won the empire of 
the world A few buried fragments are 
all that remain as memorials of the great 
dynasties that wielded the temporal 
power There is however, another element 
which finds its incarnation in matter, yet 
transcends its transmutation and apparent 
destruction that is the burning -flame 
born of thought which has been handed 
down through fleeting generations j 
Not In matter but in thhnght, not in 
possessions or even in attainments but in 
ideals are to be found the Seed of imraorta* 
lity Not through material acquisition bat 
in generous diffusion of ideas and ideal 9 
can the true empire bf humanity be estab 
hshed Thus to Asoka to whom belonged 
this vast empire be landed by the inviolate 
Seas after he had tried to ransom s the 
world by giving away to the utdibit, 
there came a tirafe w Hen he had nothing 
more to give, except one half of an Amlakt 
fruit Tins was hts last possession and 
his anguished cry was that since he 
hid nothing rhore to give, let the half of 
the Amlakt bt accepted as his final gift 
Asoka’s emblem of the Amlakt will be 
seen on the cornices of the Institute, and 
towering above [all is the symbol of the 
thunderbolt It wo** the Risbi Dadhichq 
the pure and blameless who offered his life 
that the divine weapon the thunderbolt, 
might be fashioned out of his ( bones jto 
smite evil and exalt righteousness , It is 
but half of the Amlakt that we can offer 
now But the past shall be reborn in a 
yet nobler future We stand here today 
and resume work tomorrow so that by the 
efforts of our lives and our unshaken faith 
in the future we may all help to build the 

gira'Ar'Anihr ■■ ■' 
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t ^ 1 THE SMALL AND f HE GREAT 1 ^ 

[Translation of a taper read bv Rabindranath Tagore ] / 


I NDIA, in the throes of long suffering tfrom 
the barrenness of political drought, 
jwas anxiously^ scanning the skies, 
political weather prophets had reported 
that a strong Homcxnle monsoon had 
crossed the Arabian Sea, and forecasted 


heavy showers , when fo f and behold * 
showers descended nn Behar bf noting of 
Hindus against -» Alahomedans —heavy 
showers l j < 

We hear of sectarian quarrels ra other 
countries as well, owing to rivalry or 
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serve our Mother Country , the natural 
right to take up its responsibilities, for 
lack of which the torments of the degrada- 
tion ol hopeless futility are becoming too 
unbearable within our breasts 

That is why, of late, we see the eager 
ness of ohr youths to thrust themselves for 
ward to render social service Man cannot 
go on living m a hot house of inane peace 
fulness , for his most intimate want is the 
scope to struggle towards growth, of 
which the expression is the consecration 
of self in suffering, to a great Idea In 
the history of all great peoples the uresis 
tible progress of this struggle foams and 
roats and splashes over the ups and downs 
of success and failure, breaking through 
all obstacles It is impossible to keep 
hidden, ev6n from political paralytics such 
as we, the grand panorama of this history 
To a youtlvinstmct with the enthusiasm 
of Life, inspired by the words cl the Grea t 
taught by the lessons of History, enforced 
inactivity is worse than death itself— as 
is only too clear in the heart rending letter 
written by the one time detenu Saclundra 
Das Gupta on the eve of his suicide 

But only the opportunity for rendering 
occasional service during flood or famine 
is not enough to give scope to the inner 
promptings of man’s complex nature 
which can only find fulfilment in the cons 
tant and various expression of everyday 
work, failmg which they get confined with 
in, there to fester and become poisoned, 
and originate the secret activities from 
which the country is suffering Wherefore 
•we sec the suspicions of the authorities 
most keenly directed towards those who 
J have ideals nod are trying to act up to 
them Those who are selfish and unpnu 
cipled, inert nnd indifferent —under the 
* present day spy system it is they who 
( have the least to fear, it is they who are 
rewarded and rise to the top Unselfish 
nctivity for the sake of others is so 
difficult of explanation 1 How is one 
to reply to this question of inqui 
sitonal authority "What business 
, have you, forsooth, with great deeds’ 
' When the way is open for you to cat, 
v drink nnd live easily upon the fat or lean 
v wages you may earn by luring yourself, 
■what possesses you to indulge in n wild 
goose chase at your own expense ? * 

But whatever authority may say, is 
th,, urnWroona tumid, trier, there i, 
neither light nor sound, nor justice, nor 


legitimate way of escape, is this, I ask, a 
good path for Government to follow f 
You may bury without trial all the best 
activity of the country, —but can you in 
this way lay its ghost ? To try to give aS 
outward aspect of respectability to inward 
hunger by force of punishment can neither 
be called good nor wise 

While this underground policy » 
rampant, (the news comes from over the 
seas that n draft scheme of self government 
is being prepared I can but suppose that 
the higher authorities have begun to 
perceive that simple repression will not 
exorcise the disturbing spirit, but that 
conciliation is also needful This country 
is my country, not only because I happen 
to be born in it, but because it has a 
claim to the best of my striving nnd 
achievement— the British Empire in India 
can only become permanent if it can 
encourage the realisation of this truth by 
its people To keep so vast a country 
enfeebled, inefficient, indifferent to its 
affairs of state, is to make their help in an 
emergency worthless, and their weight of 
inertia unbearable Moreover, placing 
even the weakest in a constant attitude 
of antagonism is like leaving the 
smallest leak in a boat In calm weather 
baling may serve to keep it going, but 
when in a storm all hands are busy with 
rudder and oar and sail the tiny leak may 
make all the difference To get angry then, 
and pound it with regulation or non 
regulation police Htbis will only make 
matters worse The trifling cost of mend 
ing a small leak in time will save much 
greater loss later On— this is a truth 
which I cannot believe British statesman- 
ship does not understand It is because it 
does, that the question of granting self 
government has arisen today 

But the baser side of human nature u 
blind It only attaches Importance to 
the present, nnd ignores what 19 yet to 
come It thinks it mere weakness or silly 
sentimentality to talk of Truth and Right 
Buoyed bv high hopes India is making too 
light of this enemy of British Rule The 
Anglo Indian, who whether ns government 
official or merchant stands for the greed of 
power or money, is too close to India to 
8ec clearly To his near sighted ness it is 
hi9 power, his prosperity which towers, - 
and J;he 300 millions of India with their 
Ja>s abd sorrotvs are only so many 
shadows, faint and unsubstantial Thi* 
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makes me w afraid that any boo »ucli as 
may have served to give back to India her. 
~ strength r 0 f- manhood, will be clipped and 
cartailed and bloodless when it does come, . 
tor perhaps, will perish on the journey and 
„ add to the skeletons of the unfruitful good 
wishes which strew the desert path of 

* India’s fate. 

The Anglo-Indian who wields the weapon 
of obstruction - is intoxicated with power, 
and out of touch with the life of India by 
layer upon layer of accumulated official 
tradition. To him India is hut a Govern- 
ment or Mercantile office. While, on the 
other hand, he is connected by blood with 
those Englishmen over the seas who shape 
our destinies ; his hand is in their hands, 

' his lips at their ears ; he has a seat in their 
council chambers, and access to the green 
room behind the political stage ; he is 
constantly going back home to leaven the 
country with his ideas and is altering its 
very psychology. He swears by his grey 
hairs and the length of his experience, and 
claims special indulgence because of the 
pinnacle to which he claims to have raised 
the Empire. Where can our words, our 
hopes, even our existence be seen behind 
this towering self-assertion ? How can we 
hope for any Englishman to have such 
abnormal keenness of insight ns to succeed 
in spying out the humanity in these 300 
millions over the encircling walls of 
officialdom ? - 

The distant Englishman who, by reason 
of the free atmosphere of Europe is able to 
escape the illusions of blind self interest 
and cnn.see India with a breadth of vision, 

, is cautioned by the Anglo-Indian that it 
is only through the dnst-Iaden nether sky 
that a practical viewTan be obtained, ana 
ShswN. Shiv tw-.'uvriv. ~si'ww Vtcrm pwit -oppvr 

• sky is visionary. For the distant English- 
man to take an interest in Indian affairs 
w reckoned, by the Anglo-Indian to be a 

. piece of impudent meddlesomeness. There- 
fore the Indian should always remember 
that he is not governed bv the Great 
English People of whom he has heard tell, 
but that he is the subject of an official sect 
Who have been corroded into artificiality 
by the acid of Indian Government offices 
in which they have soaked forages— not 
of men who ore men in mind and heart and 
life,' but who have been artificially docked 
and stunted for a special purpose. 

The camera may be called an artificial 
eye. It ices very distinctly, bnt not the 
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whole. view; it cannot see what is not 
immediately before it. So we may sajr it 
sees blindly. ^ The natural eye, behind 
which there is a living person, howerer 
imperfect its vision may he for a particular 
purpose, is much better adapted for 
dealings between man and man. So we 
may thank God that He has not given 
us camera lenses in the place of eyes. 
But what is this that He has given, 
us in the Government of India ? The 
great Englishman, who is really and , 
fully a man, lives, such is our fate, on the 
opposite shore ; and before he comes over 
to this side be passes through the shears 
of expediency which lop off three quarters 
of his manhood, carefully cutting out 
all that makes man grow himself and * 
cause growth in others. These expurgated 
men fail to understand why these perfect 
and expensive cameras of theirs are charged 
with seeing incompletely, because ima- ' 
ginatiou also is one of the things they have 
left behind them. . . 

Why is it that the inmates of work-' 
houses in England are so discontented and 
try to run away if they can ? Because the 
workouse is neither a proper home, nor per- 
fect homelessness. It gives only a bare 
minimum of shelter, rigidly calculated.' 
Shelter is doubtless a very necessary thing, 
but because men are men they pine for a 
home, that is to say, they cannot five* with- 
out many a thing which is not absolutely 
necessary, over and above the bare mini- 
mum ; and if they cannot^ get these, they > 
want to escape. The strict workhouse 
guardian, who is not a whole man with a 
complete vision, feels surprised and afigry 
at this ingratitade of the indigent, and 
fails to understand their unwillingness to , 

their soul for the peace of bare shelter, and 
so tries to suppress sorrowing by punish- 
ment. 

The great Englishman is not in direct' 
contact with India, — between ’them' is in- 
terpo<ed the small Englishman. So, for us, 
the great Englishman exists only in History 
and Literature; and India existsforhimonly , 
in Offices nnd_ Blue book«, in other words, ' 
India is for him only a set of statist ics’in 
which are to 1 x found exportsam! imports, 
income and expenditure ; the number of 
births and deaths, of policemen to keen the 
pence, oi goals to punish the tutbuient ; 
the length of railway lines, the height of 
educational edifices. But creation is cot a " 
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eky filling mas 3 of statistical figures, nml no 
account of the vital immensity of India 
beyond these figures reaches any living per 
sonality 

Nevertheless whatever may be the diffi 
cultics in the way of believing it I ask my 
countrymen to know for certain that there 
13 a geographical locality v\ here a people 
rightly called the great British people really 
exist The injustice which the weak do to 
the strong is only a further proof of their 
weakness —it will redound to our glory 
if we can avoid such weakness 1 can 
swear it that these great Englishmen are 
m every way true men It is also certain 
jy true that the same greatness ot charac 
ter which has made nil great peoples great 
has also made these great Englishmen 
great It is no use saying in a fit of 
pique that they have raised themselves 
u-n Vnt •pwwA.'s cA ttaw ovUy mwa 

ting theif money bags It is utterly 
unworthy of belief that any people can 
become great merely because they are 
good at fighting or money making and the 
proposition can be dismissed without call 
ing for proof that any people have be 
come truly great without achieving moral 
greatness These great Englishmen sin 
cerely cherish the ideals of Right and Truth 
and Freedom , they arc expressed in van 
ous ways in their literature and their ins 
tory, and these same ideals are giving 
them strength in the present-day wnr 

These great Englishmen are not station 
ary, they are progressing their lives are 
changing and expanding through their his 
tory They are busy not only with their 
Empire and their commerce but their 
national life flows on in a full stream of 
literature science and art social life and 
religion They are creative and are of the 
high priests of the great European sacri 
flee The lessons of the war have not been 
lost on them and they are learning to read 
the history of man anew in the soul search 
ing \ig'n'c odVneir martyrdom They "have 
seen the catastrophe that must inevitably 
result from the insistent setting up of false 
patriotic pride against insulted humanity 
Consciously or unconsciously they are real 
is rig that the god of one s own country 13 
the God of all countries and that to bring 
Him human victims is to see Him in His 
terrible wrath And even if they have not 
understood it today, they will understand 
it someday that the storm centre is aluavs 
where the air is thinnest , and there, jvherc' 


afc’tht weakest of the world's peoples, will 
olwaj s be the centre of struggle of contend 
jug nations dmun into the vortex by thr. 
Just of spoil, there man does not shine in Ins 
gfeatness, but grows laxcr and Jaxcr, care 
lessly allowing his manhood to slip away 
from lnm , there Satan usurps a seat nud 
dares mock God for his weakness ! The 
great Englishman, I Bay, needs must 
understand that castles cannot be built 
ori Band and their pow cr made permanent 
oP the weakness of others 

But the small Engbshmandoes not move 
ofi He has remained tied for long ccn 
tpnea to the country which be has con 
demned to stagnation Od one face of his 
j,fe he bears the imprint of office, on the 
other of pleasure In the former aspect 
be keeps India at the length of his sceptre 
of power or his measuring rod of com 
tdfiQCfe , Gw. dUiex Cone, Wot the. othr.C^ 
8 »de of the moon, is entirely beyond 
our ken And yet he claims value for 
bis experience in the measure of the length 
of its years In the beginning of British 
Indian History he did some creative work, 
but ever since he has simply been watching 
over and enjoying a well established poll 
tical and commercial predominance Hts 
continual turning of the mill of routine 
has made him immensely wise in worldly 
Wisdom, and he thinks the achievement of 
efficency in his office to be the greatest 
event in the world His constant inter 
course with n weaker people makes him 
feel that he is the maker of the future as 
he is the master of the present He does 
not stop at the assertion that he is here, 
he follows it up with the boast that he*, 
has come to stay 

Relying on the generosity of the great 
Englishman as a talisman our .country 
men have begun to talk back to tbe small 
Englishman forgetting the strength of the 
power wielded by the latter, forgetting 
also that sometimes the cast of ^co^itia 
tmg the priest below has to be even greater 
than the value of the boon vouchsafed by 
the god above Let us recall instances of 
the power of this intermediary, the quality 
of bis characteristic mood Granted, for 
the sake of argument that Annie Besant 
was at fault , — but the great Englishman 
bad pardoned her For this the earth 
quakes eng neered by the small Englishman., 
readied and shook the Houses of Par ha t 
iri en f The small Englishman cannot 
overlook the crime of forgiveness, though 
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he may omit to call for _ . *-*ie 

case of - irregular punishments. Where a 
'punishment has been awarded, the crime 
must be there to fit it, says he. He who 
.holds the contrary is an Extremist ! Then 
.again,- when in the Imperial Council cham- 
ber the Panjab Lieutenant Governor made 
indiscreet attacks on tbe people of India 
and the Viceroy felt compelled to read him 
a mild homily, it gave the small English- 
man a shock from which he finds it im- 
possible to recover. On the other hand, 
when Mr. Montagu, before taking up ms 
office indulged in some plain speaking 
about the Indian Bureaucracy, there was 
such a cyclone of vituperation that it 
knocked the spire off the State Secretary s 
■ power and freedom of action. We have 
witnessed the power of the small English- 
man, not only in the time of Lora Ripon 
and to some extent in that of Lord Hara- 
inge, but also so far back as in the time ot 
Lord Canning and of Lord Bentiock. 

That is why I repeatedly warn my coan- 
tryraen : “What makes you so defiant f 
Your strength ? You have none, Your 
voice? It is not so loud as you think. 
Any supporter ? He is imaginary. It your 
cause be righteous then that alone you 
'• may' thoroughly rely on. None can de- 
prive you of the right ot voluntary suffer- 
ing. The glory of consecratiug yourselves 
, to Truth and Right awaits you at the end 
of a stony road. And if, at length, you get 
’ any boon at all, it will be from your own 
conscience— tbe god that is within. Have 
you not seen how, suspecting the Govern- 
ment of India to be in collusion m regard 
, to the proposal for a boon to India, the 
Anglo-Indian is inquiring with a sardonic 
v smile t, “What makes the Government so 
* iampy?* What awffir thing can have 
' happened that the thunderbolt department 
should have 'taken to showering ra,n • 
And yet when mere schoolboys are uirusc 
into the' lawless underground regions oi 
“darkness, then this same Anglo-Indian 
' cries : “The state of things is so awful 
that British’ justice must confess defeat, 
nud wild Tartar methods imported to take 
its place 1” 1 That is to say, the apprehen- 
sion which i9 true when you strike, is false 
when you are called upon to apply balm to 
the wound, — for the balm costs money ! 
f> But, say I, the bill of costs for hitting bard 
' has a way of exceeding that of trying to 
heal. Secure in your strength you fancy 
that the portion of Indian History which 


concerns the Indian is not progressing 
onwards, hat goes round and round in an 
eddv which tends downwards. And when 
one day, on coming out of your office, yon 
find tile current passing beyond the line 
which was assigned to it in your plan 
you fly into a rage and shout ; Stop it I 
Bind it ! Hem it in I” Then indeed does 
the current sink beneath, and in yonr Iran- 
tic eflorts to check its hidden course yon 
rip and tear the breast of the whole 

CO i n mjself have recently fallen foul of the 
small knglisliman. Some days ago I 
happened to write a short letter on the 
harshness of imprisoning hundreds of 
young people without trial. I was prompt- 
ly charged with circulating falsehoods and 
dubbed an Extremist by the Anglo-Indian 
papers. These are, after all, government 
officials in mufti, so I forgive them their 
epithets. But even those of my country, 
men who find no meaning in my poetry 
and no substance in my prose, bat wlio 
nevertheless happen to have read my- 
writings, will he constrained to admit 
this much, that irom tbe_ days of the 
Swadeshi agitation to thi3 day I have 
always written against Extremism. 1 
have consistently urged this one thing that 
tbe wages of wrong-doing are never found 
to be worth-while in the long run, for the 
debt ot sin always ends by becoming the 
heavier. Moreover, I have never been scared 
by ink-slinging, be it Indian or English. I 
emphatically assert that the Extremism 
which is neither decent, nor legal nor open, 
which means forsaking the straight road 
and taking to tortuous paths in the hojre 
of sooner gaining a particular end, is al- 
ways utterly reprehensible. I -have consis- 
tently told my countrymen this with the 
full strength of my conviction, and so I 
claim the right to say with eqaal emphasis 
that this Extremism is alsowofully wrong, 
even as a policy of government. The high 
road of law may sometimes prove a round- 
about way of reaching the goal, but like 
Tiding roughshod over Belgium’s rights, 
the Extremism of shortening the legitimate 
road is never seemly. 

The taking of short cuts was the usual 
practice in ancient history. “Bring me his 
headl” was a favorite method of cutting the 
gordian knot. Europe prides herself on her 
discovery that the cutting of the knot is 
not the same as undoing it, and that much’ 
'damage i3 wrought by the former process. 
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Civilisation has responsibilities to which 
it ii incumbent on her to do justice even 
in times of trouble uni litres*. Tiicrc n 
nn element of ferocity in nil punishment 
which is allow nhie in civilised society - 
only niter It 1ms been softened, so far 
ns may be, by passing through the filter of 
law, cleansed of nil anger, spite nnd parti- 
a nitty ; otherwise the rod of the judge ami 
the cudgel of the hooligan remain insuflici- 
• cntly differentiated. 1 ndmit that the 
times arc difficult. We are nslmmcd of the 
methods by which some of our youths 
have attempted to get rid of the obstacles 
to their country's progress. We arc nl the 
more ashamed of it because the idea Ol the 
.divorce of Expediency from Right was 
taught us by the West. The open and 

• secret lies of diplomacy, the open nnd sec- 
ret robberies sanctioned by statecraft arc 
looked upon in the West as the inevitable 
alloy In the gold which serves to atrength- 

• cn the metal. Thus have we come to learn 
that it is foolish and feeble— mere silly 
sentimentalism— to allow Righteousness 
to bother nnd worry where Patriotic self- 
interest shows the way. .We, also, have 
become convinced that civilisation requires 
to be stlflened by an admixture of bar- 
barism, and the Right to be tempered by 

- the expedient. This has not on |J’ V s *5 
tolerate unrighteousness, but also to bend 

• the knee to what is most unworthy in our 
teachers. We have lost the courage and 
independence to say from a higher plat- 
form than that of even our teachers: 

tut: U'rcrpf srefn mpng fisajfn b 

j^eo flourish by unrighteousness, in on- 
‘ righteousness appears their welfare, by 
varigbteousness they overthrow their enc- 
‘ njws, but they are destroyed at the root. 

So I say that it is the greatest shame of 
all that our ideals should have owned 
such complete defeat at the onslaught of 
the teachings of the West. What high 
hopes had we that when the lamp of Love 
of Country should be lighted in our coun- 
4 try, the best that was in us would be 
illuminated and shine forth; cur age-long 
accumulation of error flee from the shelter 
of its dark corner; a fountain of hope 
gush forth through the stony crust of 
our despair j our awakened energies carve 
out for U9, step by step, a way over the 
apparent hopelessness ot our future ; and 1 
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ouf'T.i/tfifle" stand shoulder to shoulder, 
with upraised heads, relieved by the 
buoyant joy of mutual 1 °^ .from 
weight ol cruel conventions that nave 
crushed nnd insulted our manhood. 

Hut alas! what trick was this that oaf 
fate played us ? The lamp of patriotism 
was lighted, but what was this scene it 
revealed of theft nnd robbery and secret 
murder? Did the god of our prayers dppenr 
before us to be worshipped by oflenngs Ol 
Sin ? Docs not the same spintlessncss and 
inertia the same self-mistrust, winch led 
us to look to political begging as a pana- 
cea for nil betterment and so to perfect 
ourselves in the art of peLtion-writing, 
now make us take to political crime in 
order to hasten the millemum 7 There is 
no cross-road where robbery and bravery 
meet. In Europe there may seem to be 
such a meeting of the ways, but the sign- 
posts on its roads have notyetbeen passed 
as correct in the survey of Providence. 
And let us pray to God, even if the whole 
world should believe immediate gain to be 
the be-all and end-all, that India may not 
share in such belief. If without it we can 
attain political freedom, well nnd good. 
If not, let us at least abstain from choking 
the way to a greater freedom with the 
garbage of political untruths. 

But one thing we must not forget. If 
in the light of our awakened love of coun- 
try we have seen robbery and murder, wc 
have also seen brave men. We have' never 
seen the divine power of v sclf-sacrificc so 
resplendent in onr youths as we have seen 
it to-day. They are ready with o wonder-: 
ful devotion to cast aside all worldly pros- 
pects and consecrate their lives to the ser- 
vice of their motherland— a service which 
not only docs not lead to advancement or 
Government favour, but bristles with the 
antagonism of their own kith and kin. It 
■makes my heart thrill _to see that there is 
no lack of young pilgrims ,on this strait 
and troublous path, and that tlielr res* 

f ionsc was immediate when jthe call came 
rom above. In more fortunate countries, 
where numerous avenues to the service of 
country and mankind spread , in all direc- 
tions, these unworldly, 'imaginative, deter- 
mined, selfless boys arc , accounted the 
greatest assets. One has only to read the 
last letter of the' detenu, Sacbindra, who 
killed -himself in despair, ^ to feel- sure 
that if die bad been born in the country ol 



the Englishmen who punished ■, .. uuld 
thire.iha.ve lived a glorious life and died 
even a more glorious death. 

Id the past and in the present it was 
nad is open to any king or any ofEciat 
of a king to paralyse a country from 
one end to the other by suppressing the 
vitality of its youth. That is easy 
enough; but it is not civilised, and, 
so far as I know, it is not English either. 
To cripple for life those who are innocent 
and likewise great, or even those who in a 
momentary perversion of a great enthu- 
siasm have fallen, but only need a helping 
hand to rise again and justify their life, — 
what could be a more cruel waste of 
human life J What kind of statesmanship 
is it which can afiord to band overmuch 
| youths and boys to the tender mercies of 
' the secret, service ? It 19 like letting loose 
a herd of buffaloes in the night upon the 
tender shoots ot springing corn ; and while 
the owner of the field beats his breast in 
despair, the keeper of the herd exults that 
not a weed will be left showing I 

And wbat makes the calamity greater is 
that any, tender shoot once bitten by the 
•police thrives no longer, and will bear 
neither flower nor fenit, for there is poison 
in their touch. I know a boy whose in- 
telligence was as keen as his diligence in 
study, aud equally noble was his character. 
He managed to get. let ofi after having 
been mauled by the police, it is true; but he 
is now, in the first bloom of his youth, the 
inmate for life of a madhouse in Berham- 

S ore. I. can swear • that the British 
overnment never had anything to fear, 
but our country much to gain, (from him. 

Some time ago when my Shantiniketaa 
boys went up for their examination to 
the Birbhnm Zilla school, the police used 
to take down their names. They had no 
necd^ to do anything else to cause young 
spirits to droop ; for none know the nature 
.of their secret records nor can divine the 
purpose of their stealthy methods. Just 
ns no one cares to eat n snake-bitten 
fruit, so none dare to hold commerce with 
a police-tainted person. Even that most 
dwoerateof creatures, the Bengali father 
with On unmarried daughter to get rid 
of, — to whom neither ugliness nor Tice, nor 
ngenor disease is a bar,-— even he refrains 
^ from sending the matchmaker to' him. If 
the one-time polict-suspect tries to do 
^business, the business fails. If he begs far 
1 charity, he may rouse our pity, but cannot 
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overcome our dread. If lie 'joins any good 
work, that good work is doomed. 

The authorities in charge of this Depart- 
ment of Terror are after all only men of 
flesh and blood, they are not saints, risen 
superior to passion and prejudice. And as 
we, in a state ofexcitement or fear, mistake 
shadow for reality, so- do they.' , Their, 
profession being to suspect all men, mis- 
trust of all men becomes ingrained in their 
character ; and to take action on the least 
trace of doubt gets to be tbeir favourite 
policy; for they are not checked from above, 
their surroundings have been terrorised 
into silence, and the small Englishman 
behind them is either apathetic, or else 
hounding them on. If, to a lack of natural 
sympathy, prevailing passion or panic, and 
power practically boundless, there be add- 
ed secret methods and stifled laws, then; 
can even the small Englishman • really 
bring himself to believe that a situation 
has arisen in which strict jastice nnd 
a righteous policy can be counted upon ?I 
am absolutely certain that he does not 
believe any such thing, but what he - 
believes is that all this is a convenient - 
method of suppressing disturbance ; just ns 
we have seen, in Germany, the avoidance of 
international obligations reckoned to be 
the easiest way of winning the war, 
because there the small Germans predo- 
minate over the great Germans. The state 
policy of “Bring me bis bend 1“ may serve 
for a time,' but not for all time. The policy 
which is good for nil time is > the. policy for 
which great Englishmen '.‘have so often 
fought ; and fired by their whole-hearted 
abhorrence for the opposite policy of the 
Germans, great'young Englishmen, to-day, 
are rushing in their thousands to give up 
their Jives oa the field of battle. ' 

It has been my steadfast endeavour 
that the boys of my Shantinikctan school 
should acquire a true vision of the history 
of Humanity ns a whole, broad nnd un- 
tainted with race-hatred. With this in my 
mind, I have not hesitated to nccept the 
services of devoted Englishmen offering to 
consecrate tbeir lives to this work. But 
we live unnatural lives ; ourpresent scope, 
our future prospects, are both narrow ; 
our latent powers are feeble in expression 
for lack ot stimulus and want of facility. 
Any result we may achieve in our restrict- 
ta m field, overshadowed ns it is .by the* 
might- of the wieldcrs. of nil power and 
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drar bristling with big guns If death be 
mhde an Ally, then shall the Lord of Death 
cbme to our help If we do nbt achieve 
pbwer fit ourselves, then the alliance be 
ftoeeh the weak 1 and the powerful cannot 
be a r^al one , the Union in which one part 
pedominhtes is tio 1101011 at all but the 
greatest of all disunions The Empire in 
the building of Which we are only as the 
brltlis and mortar cannot be our Empire 
That Empire alone can be ours of which 
we ftte the architects also Only within such 
ail Empire can <ve gam flife for such an 
Empire can we lay down life Ob, let not 
the power with which wc would ally our 
selves with the powerful be that acquired 
by begging or borrowing May it be our 
own mlierent power, the power of right 
cousnefis Mdy it be the' power <to bear 
uiiflmchlngly endless sorrow and suQerj 
inff There 18 ho power on earth 
which can bind m chains the power to 
staler, to sacrifice self —the power of right 
commess In defeat it is vigorous, in death 
ifimortfil i, ... 

t, j J X ransldttd by v 

SCRENDRANATH TAGORE 

f r, j i Note ty the Author ’ 

Since the reading of this paper there 
has been a reference by H Ej Lord Ronald 
shajr, in n speech of his in Council to o. 
letter which I wrote to an English friend 
1 
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to make it clear that neither 
in that letter nor in this paper has it been 
my object to pronountc any -Opinion -on 
the innocence or guilt pfall or any of those 
who have been * punished under the Defence 
oflndiaACti i t i * * 

What I Want to bay iS that the policy of 
secret condemnation and. punishment 
hitherto pursued has naturally led a very 
large number of my countrymen tb. con-- 
elude thnt a great many of those punished’ 
nre innocent Imprisonment in gaols, -itar 
sottte case* in solitary cells, savours to the 
public at large more of vengeance than of 
precaution Moreover the harassment to 
which a detenu is subjected, even after his 
release, by reason of continued shadowing 
by the police may not be admitted by 
those who are responsible, bat is tod pdin 
fully patent to those who share the -suffer 
mg / *'i 1 9 - <1 ~ q u i 

The natural outcome pf this policy is 
a widespread panic which paralyses the 
innocent whether in their efforts fonself 
advancement or tq render public service 
Ip this unnatural state of thmg9 it baa 
become difficult for us to maintain , out 
accustomed relations with those iwhom 
we do not knqw well, with the further 
disastrous result that both hospitality and 
charity have succumbed to an allpervadi 

mg suspiciousness, f f j f if 

, ii Li Rabindranath Tagore 


aratama san 

f By s E SpEtGnT ofKaeaeawa, Cr t 

1 J J (a llll*' I 

A s I stole* out of the gate, of the com firmly tHc ra yovmg 0 M 'stlinly.'ewUi a 
• E°?r°vi?Alp™°to!J g « a S 0f l, f ht "'”S MlneEk And ligh'clTeck tttnes f h.4 face 
1 j way Spread aldng suggests the tenacity bf the Ndgro and the 

the horizon and filled me with atve It dignity 6f the’Mongol/bdttherefs a sf range 
was not yet four of a printer s morning an! gefillenesSio hirmanA« aid remb" ^ 
I stumbled dood the Ht;leiid s me into a buffn^^iere Uo 
steei) brooks.de to the frozen rice fields and hagrirayoulbS clad ' bnlr rn sErHike Sf 

'1*0 ttESSSSZL ear LcL iKeit*. 


'A burl V figure moves 151 lentil mttf ^r*i. a gives some orderg in anotni 

blackaea, aal greet, me, graspfug tay hand' br” n r,e? P Tlffi “i^tele Sy lS* 
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me a difficult Chinese poem, jtoae 

educated Japunese.in a hundred could read. 
He gave me the. normal Chinese characters 
and the cur’sivej a .transliteration m P n S* 
lish spelling Of the Japanese, pronunciation 
of the characters, a translation into English 
and an illustrated description oTthe koto, 
the instrument to which the poem was 
sung. I put it . aside and visit the cattle- 
stalls until he is ready., Seventy cows are 
happily munching in. chorus : some ot them 
have their calves .with them, and the home- 
ly sight, takes away, the weird .feeling of 
being ;n a remote region of the Fax, East, 

I had noticed Aratama the first day I 
entered his class, and had marked mot as a 
rough customer. 'lie looked like h fighting 
man full of. despair, , But I was wrong. 
There was a natural refinement about him, 
'and he was grateful for the least attention. 

At the first sign of restlessness in the class 
1 he 'Was the first to call his comradesto 
order. He seemed to be alone, living aloof 
from his, classmates. But his work in 
English was earnest, more promising than 
Ins place near the bottom would denote: 
The class is one of the better ones of the 
first year students of law, and the men 
hail from all parts of Japan. 

One day in October I happened to look 
down as 1 was lecturing and caught sight 
of something full of meaning. - Aratama 
had slipped ofl his boots, and what boots 
they were ! Mere brickbats. It was easier 
for him without them, for - his swollen feet 
were bare. That day I, first dinned the 
poverty of my pupils. Sr i , 

The next time I noticed him was a bitter 
day of driving snow- The* wind ^ came 
howling across from Siberia and Set the 
city a-shivering. Gardens were Strait* 
decked, and all men wore mufflers. He had 
on an old military coat, with the hood 
over his head. When he saw me coming 
along the deserted street heshpped off hi9 
hood in salute, nor would he replace it un- 
til we had walked far. I -was well clad 
and set my course for the parade ground, 
the most exposed spat in the, city. At 
every corner I expected him to leave me, 
hut he held alongside. I asked aboufchis 
home. 

“1 have not been to ray native place for 
' three years. 1 am the youngest of eight. 
Sir, and my parents arc very poor.’* 

He laughed, though somewhat sadly. 


.Isp°kc,of great Englishmen .who iiadj 
risen from hovels. / * q* V»'' F 

He laughed again. Ah, n o, no, b»r f , . ,r 

There was d?ep meaning tn his - accents.. 
He knew that no one could be so poor- 
he. I -was roused. , / . , n -i, . jHvj* 
“What are you going to a* -alter you 
leave the University 7 ” I asked. , , 

“I will be a statesman, Sir., . ' ‘ 

We reached the wide reapeyo where 
companies of recruits snowball each other 
wk)£ their kindly officers, Me p odded 
through the , slush in his, pitiful, boots,, 
which were now* sodden beyond recognition. 
“Do you take .exercise every afternoon.', 

^“Vhaveto work for' my living, Sir. 1 1 
am a nyuavaya, what do you call it* A 
milteboy. it Vd.fficult for study. I am 
drowsy* it is tired to work. - 4- 

I remembered that once he started j in 
class as if just awake. Even yet I did nob 
realise the truth. , We reached a turning, , 
“Good-day, Sir/' He said, bowing Jovvv 
The next day he came to seepie, shy, 
but courteous and full of strange Buddhist 
lore. As a result of that visit 1 was here 
among the patient cows. 

He broke m upon my reverie. 

“I am now ready to start, Sir. . 

A crate of warm bottles was put into a 
covered hand cart. He lighted a paper 
lantern, explaining its Chinese lettering to 
me, and then backed between the shafts. 
He had on his great coat, but neither cap 
'nor shoes As we crossed the courtyard I 
beard his bare feet crunching the ice of 
the pools. Every few seconds the north- 
western sky burst into electric flame. 

1 * “Have you had breakfast ? I asked. 

“Breakfast and diiincr— they are equal, 
Sir.” He laughed joyously. 

“You eat nothing until noon ( 

“No, Sir.” 

I had filled my potkets with oranges 
fresh from the tree and shelled walnuts. 
We shared,' and as he ate I drew the cart. 
Its inside rattled as -we crossed the little 
'bridges. \' e were soon in the darkest of 
bamboo-fenced lanes, I held the metal 
ends of the shafts. They were cold and 
the frost almost split my knuckles. 

Thus began the strangest and most 
devious of wanderings in a city which is 
itself a labyrinth. Once cv cry two minutes 
we turned a right angle, I know some of 
those alleys by day, but now I was lost 
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Everything took an unnatural form the 
night air rustled with the sound Of the 
shalloW mountain river on whose bink 
that suburb stood, and those eerie 
flashes frdm a storm on the Japan J Sea 
startled us anon No soul was abroad, but' 
we heard th6 sleepers sboTing behind their 
paper walls 1 ' 

XU clad Kurumaya -* jinriksha men— 
coughed m their dim Stalls waiting for 
tM telephone siitnmoa9 

We bad hulk for fifty housed and the 
round takes three bouts Ou weekdays 
AtatamU finishes at seven leavis his cart 
somewhere washes fits feet In a brook 
uts on cap and boots and gets in an 
our s study bfcfore school begins* at 
eight. Finishing at two or thret he pulls 
home the fcart and w ashes bottles all the 
afternoon 

Infinite trouble these customers are 
Every morning they find a wcc bottle— five 
of them go toquart—bangiiig on. a hook or 
hidden by the gate but little they dream 
of the mao Who senes them To deliver 


the'lottS pint we watked two tntki 
through the business quarter of theaty 
I dug it out of Aratama that he has -j 
also to fmd the customers for his master, 
and that he has been keeping himself alive 
in this way for three years without a 
day a break 1 

* It spends very much time/' he said 
' Sundny and any afternoons 1 

Once a mobth be collects the nj fancy, ana 
his takings arc forty yen (sixty rupeesj Of 
tins he receives a small percentage ns wage 
out of which he must pay the school over 
three rupees a month What he lives on 
is a mystery J j 

As we turned homewards a faint fight 
made the Eastern stars palej i 

‘ What do you call -that i ^England ? ’ 
he asked ' \Ve,say higasbi ga sbiramn " 1 

* The day breaks " I reply 

•That was Atatama s last round as a 
milk boy l 

Corea is waiting for sucli as he 


THE GOD OF WARRIORS 

1 liave a God - His arm is the white sky 
Tatooed with starry b*auty, and his proud 
Determined brow the dark and threat ning cloud 
His sword gleams in a lightning flash His eye 
Opes in the fieiy Sun The wind 9 that sigh, 

Hisliuraing breath The thunder bursting loud 
His mighty war drum Lo * a gleiming crowd 
pF colours m His Rainbow Banner high ) 

He is a warrior beautiful and strong 
Thro endless ages, dauntless m th- fight 
He fights alone against the world s dark wro ng [ 
And takes its p oplc prisoners of right t 
Across my dreams bursts His victorious song> 

Out of the darkness march into the Light ’ 

H ClfiTTOPADUVAY 
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' OUR FUTURE SHARE, IN EDUCATIONAL WORK ^ ^ 

~l‘ T. class I. and Class II, which will notdcpend 

Cipuhr Lclttrinvitmg suggestions . , ir jm a rdy upon racial grounds. .Wehavc 

T 'HE Government of India lias recently, > hown _ f n Ue articles cited jjliovp, lioiv 

u issued -a .Circular .Letter to the local f a j sc is Lord Islington* assumption that 

Governments making some tentative ti lc Indian Professors arc , given., a 4°'' 
suggestions for tlie reform of the cduca- aU( j status because they do a 

tional services in .connection with the of teaching work, w|ule. er«y 

recommend atib ns ol , the late. European enjoys the higher statu P .^ 

Services Commission and mvibflg tnd f rom the commencement ol his service 
opinion ol the local Governments on .them, because he doe9 a higher kind.of wor . , 
The Snpremc Government is at pains to Distinction between Class I, find ‘Class 

ten to that it has an absolutely op*n mind rr p ara 9 ( a v , * »*_' 

in the tnatter and that it is not at all com* * r n uractice it will very often be lonml 
- - * T " 0 ** a;.»{ni'tinn between 


in Toe matter anu — - — . 

mitted to 'Sts tentative proposals. As it 
wHtes': r > • ’ 

"The GoTtrnment ot India mast not bt 
be prejadjong the matter lb fa**- 
object is merely to cUnff these •» *» to bm ^ 


In practice it wiu very “j- »«***“* 

impossible to make. a distinction between 
the two classes in a college on the basis of 
the work done, though such distinction 

cSSSSiff* Tbf^tSS!?. IpecStet Corps and »n 

follow are intended to elucidate opinion and not to '' suggested by US below . t The distinction 

forestall it.“ ' ‘ drawn by the Islington Commission is 

The local Governments * are now ap- imp:ac ticable f6r the following reasons ; . 
pointing committers to discuss this Ietwr The Mme’ltctwer nsnally tdkes 

nnd make suggestion, to it _ TUese com s0 i e ' o f the upper nod some of the lower 

mittees Usually cottiist of three liuropea i_« sea «t the same time. ' " ■* 1 

officers of the I. E. S., and three (f? It is declared by the Commission- 

two or the latter being senior officers ol the desirable ‘that "the teaching of 

P. B. 3m and dhe thi.nl a “° DinSSr the junior classes iri colleges should be cob- 

bet of the local Legislature, pie Dire ducted by the more experienced and com- 

o! Public- Instruction presides. Ue thank uuciea y fficcnJ „ Bu *t in Government 
the Government for if onest Lrvice there are Indians oflong experience 

attitude itbas assumed and the bonwt * ^ruce taUc the’lower classes and 

desire to consult the public that it has sora^ ^ ^ higher teaching, nnd yet 
manifested. . ... „ _.„ mr thev arc ‘*n6t, ' for cither of these two 

The Ciroilar loiter lKg.pswitharejurae they • whereas 

of the, Islington Cdfflm.sS.one proposals, fl Mong , t0 , tb ’ j. c s „ 

vvh.ch ore familmr to oar renders from our . J „, c dass hc takes, irrespeo. 

Vo ° “ r ticlcs ’ n C *7 « d ° f ft r PnblicSer- tive o Phi's possessing 'or not possessing 
?S? t £f! e, tyiiicational any 1 previous teaching experience. Here, 
Wp C (Aim ,S, m 1771661 The letter the line of demarcation • is clearly dtitf of 
JririM^olffiich the ■« «*£? ‘one ^ ^rknee or 

f^gzssr *** haTC J - Sssasan^Sssii 

Tto ESSSt Government donbts , (c) Certain Indian professors (P. E. S 

"whether a distinction between Clas* I. men) have -done the teaching work of 
(old I. E. S.) nnd Class II, (old P. B. S ) European officers on leave fof periods 
^ can in practice be made according to the sometimes aggregating to 8 years during 
, work done in the manner suggested by the n service ol HO years, and jet the former 
Commission,’* nnd then it hopes that the ure never recruited to fill any permanent 
local governments "will be nblc to suggest vacancy in Class 1 . ; Experience is clearly ' 
some practical means of distinction between on their side. Can' it be Contended 






Financial reasons,’ if -if • ■' 

compel U3 to restrict t? * to' 1 'the 
corps 'tf4pedflli3ts7ahd exclndp .them from 
the class of mere-college Iecturerg,‘t6 which' 
mtfs^pl them .now belong by virtue bf the 

vforU d onehy t hern. a*-; s ‘ 

, The main bulk of education^ work here ‘ 
mqsb^e$pri£. by ‘Indians ’ana- the quality 
of that*. work 1 rafist 'suffer, if the pay and 
status Suffered ' ‘to*! the Indians, {i.e.; the 
dre'^jicll'a^ ' to' attract only third 
fatC *med. < i ,r rCe ’evidehce -of Mr." \Y* •!!.' 
Sharp fp.P'I.-Qf'Bombdyl 'ahd other* high 
officers shows that for ‘ several years past' 
no 1 able : Ihdfa'tf has. cared to’ enter the 
P!E.S., n ahd 'thfe'tesulf ha9 been that in' 
spite of a large expenditure of public money 
wp Have ! been 'getting- only second class 
rndiaU'M'A.'if (the average ‘of th<i P.E.S.) 
who’ keep r lrj countenance third 1 ' claps Ox- 
ford '’Horibursmen (the 3 average 'of the 
LB.B.h''Irr , dfder tbhtYract the "best Indian 
thlentib educational work, ollr' grad dates 
mustTfafe’ - l * *- ° V* 

* l (aV an’ initial "pay ‘ mb're c1qsely -“ap-- 
pr^matin^tb'that of ^eputy, Magistrates’ 

••' (b) I U 1 dtfinite u, j(jeriod : 1 of ’prbbation and. 
A time scale of in’ercment of salary ; • 1 

1 “‘(cV - eligibility for the fcriire pbsts at the 
top (like the “listed'appointmentV’ dn .the 
Executive and jadicKnl Sertiies) ; Arid A 
(d) J astntas Consistent with self-respect.' 
A •The? policy;' ahhbunced by Mr. 'Earfe m 
his letter No. ‘T.. CGI dated ’ 19 ‘Jnly 1907, 
has 'rbade 1 it'pruposslDle for hoy ‘ able'br* 
self-respecting 'Indiart' ta enter the educa- 
tion Service, and this 1 policy 1 should : ‘he 
publicly repudiated _ by the- ‘-'Supreme 
Gbv’erntheh't.^ A ced riling to '-Mr.' ‘Earle’s 
scheme,' -Indians were begin ori'Rs. 123 

and 1 *' Europeans', ‘‘on Rsi .‘500’; f Indians 
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equally with the Europeans, ' be tligihle'for. 
the J special allowances • (or 1 what ia‘ J tr 
better • plan, admission '•'to .-‘the ' Corps b'i>f 
Specialists on-Ks.'1.0(KMl500).‘',lF'thl$' isi 
done, there is hot the least fear* that‘‘‘tne 
service might reach only ’(i' dull -level -of 
mediocrity.’^-* y ■ <> r, L :di a 

’ Advantages ’ ot our, proposal- A t- 
pfeSent the I. E.; S , though paid vety high’ 
salaries, • is- not really z corps 
consists mostly.' of mCn called ! tfp<Vn to'db- 
ordinary teaching work-’hts ia ! 'the''upper; 
forma' Of- art' English secondary ’schools;'^ 
and not work "of the professorial standard ! 
as -understood in ’EUrOpC]"- Hence, “‘this 
branch of the service >c ah’ be, aSjit'has' 
during recent yeArs been-, stocked With -3rd 
class graduates of English ’•'Unfreri;itie§/ 
without the impropriety Add tvastefitl 
prodigality of such 1 d° course'* becoming 
evident. Butrif European recrnitm'ent -da! 
definitely restricted to a -Specialist ‘Bra'crClp 
of the -sertice consisting ‘of ‘-"men pf“e.tc 
perience or of ripe' ‘scholarship,’’ then it 
would 'be W challenge 'fro- GorCrnmCtit-td 
secure good value for -oilr' money,' 1 because • 
every officer appointed to'-aueb a'ispeciali&t' 
corpsitnust' atr the -= very. ontseti'haye' sdhi 
established -• position in’the learned worlcT 
and his name d lone ougbrito convey to the‘ 
educatcd’pnbliC a' true idea'of *wbat he -itf 
worth! ». V * es».iftli*» 10 erb'c 

>‘>If theil. E.^S. officers are in fulore-tcr ibe 
normally restricted ^0 ‘mere undergraduate 
class 'lecturing,' as » Is? suggested > in -p'Antf 
graph -10 (Cl.-theh their* pay^ho'ulu- not 
exceed Rsi - 2000 ' '(to * which - on Averted 
allowance -Of ‘Rs”200< may ‘be ladded'Wof* 
officerS 1 trained>.ih* Earope,)~bccatlso-merf 
doing the wotk' of .Upper •form ) master*' 'in 
English - schodls, mbrl - ' without -'the*’ least 
pretension'to : *"the ‘professorial standard 
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Financial reasons, if ’ * >_ < » 

compel n3 to restrict F to 'the 

corps bfipecialists/ and exclude them from 
the class of mire college lecture^, ‘tb which 
most’df them nbw belong by virtue Of the 
Y.'drk'uoneWthem. ' 1 “ e ‘ v 1 ** f **-* 

The main bulk of educational work; here ’ 
nfqst/bedorie by Indians ’and '-the quality 
of ‘that 1 work' mhst suffer 'if-’ the pay and 
status i Offered to' 1 the Indians (ie, the 
P.E'S‘)dre.sufch l ak’'fo 1< Attrnct only third 
r^te^ea'i'The 'eridebce of Mr." W, •’H-' 

Sharp (D P.I.'of BorabAyl and bther high 
officers febows that for several years past 
no ! Able lndlatf has .cafed to* edter the 
P.ES/and thfc' result has been _ that in‘ 
spite of a large expenditure of public money 

we have been 'getting only 1 second class -. .. . . . ^ . , 

MfeUfM.-A .-3 (fte 'average 'of tMP.E.S) without the .mproJne(j.-iadaJ' 
whokeep- in'countenQQce 6 third- claps Of prodlgal.tr of such rd" course-^ l 
fonl 'Horibursraen (the- average ot the evident. But -if European recrui 
I.E S.J. 1 In’drder to attract the 'best Indian 
fhlentto edhfcational -work, otfr graduates 
must hAte li •/ 1 • ‘ * , 

■' (a) an initial ’pay 1 more closely~‘'ap- 
pr o innatlng to that of Deputy, Magistrates' 
and Mtrasiffs} ' - 1 . */ . 

•‘(b) hi definite 1 ' 'period' of probation and 
A time 
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equally with the Europeans/ be bligibld for. 
the* 1 special allowances (or* whAt ia^V 
better 'plan, admission to^ibe Corpsl^bf 
Specialists on Rs. 1000~il500).'<,lff>tbfer iff 
done, there is bot the least fear 1 that >"the 
service might reach ohlya; dfill -level "of 
mediocrity .’t 1 > k « " f» -#* 

'i Advantages of Out proposal'!— Air 
pfeSent the f. E. S .though paid vefy high 1 
salaries, is not really a -corps d'blite-; ‘it 1 
consists mostly of rain called 'Upon to'db 
ordinary teaching work “as in bthe* upper 
forra3 Of an' English secondary SChOols,’^ 
and not work “of theprOfessOriAl standard' 
as understood in EUroptfl” Hen'ce,' ,, thH 
branch of the service cati'be ( aS^it 'ha9' 
during recent years been, Stocked with 3rd 
class graduates of English 1 ‘Universities/ 

-**■•*—*■ : ' ‘Wasteful 

becoming 

•if European recraittaenf-ds! 
definitely restricted to a Specialist ‘Bran'ch 1 
of the service consisting 'of<>“men 
perience or of ripe ■‘scholarship/’ then it? 
would 'be TA challenge *to Government -to 
Secure good value for otlr' money, ' became 
every officer appointed tosufcb a>'speciAh&t' 
corpsitnust'atr the 'very ontSethhave 
established ‘position in 'the learned world 
and his name Alone onght;to Convey to the' 
what be M 


A time scale of in'erement of salary ; _ . . 

»-‘(0 eligibility for the Prize pbsts at the and his name MonC ooghbto ttjov 
top (like the “listed appointments” -in ,<fie edilcatik] public a true idea Of wl _ T 
Executive and Judicial Services) ; fii^ i , W ?rr!u ,t l U 

“-'.(d) a'stritu 3 Consistent with self-respect. ■'"ffthe I. E. S- officers are In hi tore- tor die 
•*' J The? policy- announced by Mr. 'Earle in normally restricted to mere undergraduate 
his letter No. 'T. C61 dated 19 ‘July 1907, class iJectunrtfr, - as' a*ttaggestcd > in pArav 
has made' itf impossiDle for Any 1 able 'br 1 fftoph 10 (C), theh their' pay should not 
sclf-respectinb 'Indiart' to enter the educa- exceed Rs« 100° (to ‘ Which an/ovemtfii 
Ainu ni'iA lhi« nnliCt' ‘should ’ tlC auOWO 


tion service, arid this policy 'should /be 
publicly repudiated __ by the c Snprette 
Government:* According to -Mr. ‘Canes 
scheme, Indians were td begin on Rs. 12o 
and 1 ” Europeans 'on Rs. '500; Indians 
were td stagiiate dor an undefined period 
oT probation, ‘ while Europeans - . rose by 
annual increments of Rs7 50 ; Indians were - 
to be designated assistant^ nnd lecturers, 
whili ~ every 1 Eufopean. ‘"including -* raw 
recruits, was , to be immediRtfcly , a profes- 
soW , ni «* ' t s J 'At < « /- ' 

1 “Th^ onIy i "means oT'hecoring the’Wst 
Indiari 'talent is to fuse Classes I, and II, 


allowance of R^. n 200'may be 1 added ''fob 
officersitrnined' iw Europe, )— because -rnerf 
doing the wOtk of upper 'form 1 masters <in 
English 'schodls, mbn*' without 'the 1 ‘least 
pretension - ' to -“the 'profess orinl Btnndflril 
of distinction' as’ anderstOod' la EifropeiV 
cannot reasonably -'•demand .more thaa 
£9G0 h £ear iwith-a' right -td ptfttMon), 
while -a professor* at 'Oxford usually gets 
£400only fwith no'penston). I i 3<- ts.i 
There/ is a "Second '.and stronger reason * 
for confining EurdpeUn mefuithientl to 7 the 
specialist branch.' IfGovemment contjfiuH 
the present policy oP v app6intiog 'raw 


into one service with an initial pay of Rs__European graduates (youngmen of 28 
250, a clearly defined period of probation, or n o teaching experience) 

a time scale of promotion to Rs. 1000, (or th t. S.), 

to Rs. 700 only for those who fail to show making »«»do mere claw teaching (as 
exceptional ability), and seniority accord- distinct from research work or orgamsa- 
ing to date of entry into the service. In tion), and yet placing them over the heads 
audition to this, the Indian officers should, 01 Indian graduates, who inspite of their- 
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proved j,. ability t and ,Iong ‘experience 
are kept in the lower service (I*. E. S ) 
simply because they were originally 
recruited for [this lower service,— then no 
able or self respecting Indian will i enter 
the education service* i * 

A. third advantage of creating the 
specialist corps proposed by us is that 
these specialists can b* very easily fitted 
into the work ot the teaching universities 
of the future or of the concentrated post- 
graduate classes of the older affiliating 
universities of India* Mere class-lecturers, 
like most members of the present I E S> 
arc unfit tn be moved from their (colleges 
to any university chair 
. Qur proposals oi reform Government 
should openly accept th* principle that 
European educationists should be recruited 
npt as a matter of rulg (which is the 
present practice), but as an exception i e . 
only when no similarly qualified Indian is 
available, (which was exactly the opinion 
qf the Aitchison Commission) The 
preseat writer had the honour ot a eon 
versa ti on with Mr Gokhale when sitting 
on the Service Commission m December 
1913, and. that wise statesman expressed 
the following opinion ' Government, by 
importing Europeans on high silanes, 
have as a natural consequence pitched the 
scale of salines very high for Indian 
officers who do similar work, and thus 
made the administration unnecessary 
costly If Europeans are restricted to spe 
ciahst Chairs the great body of college 
teaching can be done exclusively by In 
dians on Indian rates of pay, at an 1 m 
mense relief to the Indian taxpayer' 
T|us was quite m accordance with his 
remark in the Legislative Council that 
there is no place for the ordinary English 
graduate in the field t>t Indian education 

r Secondly, Government should op*nly 
repudiate the principle of Mr E A Earle's 
letter dated 19th July 1907, and attract 
the best Indian tnlent to the work of 
education by offering the same initial pay 
as t toi Deputy Magistrates and Munsiffs, 
and the same chances of promotion to 
superior (or ‘ listed! ) posts. , 

„ i f V; r> l 
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that the education service 
should of t j i ». 

4 TheeP'ciahst branch ot true corps 
d elite , JpQ i Jsts on Ks 1000 to Rs 1500 
These sp-jpbt hats should be- men of so me 
age arid est«bhshed reputatton in Euro- 
pean seats ->b^ learning, or educational 
orgqmsers who have already given proof 
of their capacity. They would fill chairs 
of research, certain , professorsliqis , of 
science, and a fixed proportion ofpnnapil- 
ships and chief inspectorships They 
should b* given lifgh or professorial pay. 
Select Indians would be ehgibfc i for ad- 
mission to tins class by promotion nfter 
gaming experience and proving their capa- 
city in India j 

B Ordinary | branch,— IS5 officers on 
Rs 250 to 1000, should be almost entirely 
indian, aud include all the lecturers (other, 
than (he specialists and subordinate ser-, 
vice assistants or tutors), inspectors and 
principals not included in (A), and r for 
some years to come, a small number of 
younger European recruits These Euro 
peans should not, as now, be employed as 
perpetual college lecturers, but should lie 
considered as going through a long prac- 
tical training m India -,witb a view to 
ultimate promotion to the specialist 
branch if found worthy. „ . 

C The Indians and Europeans in the 
Ordinary branch should form jone service 
with time scale salaries ranging from Rs 
2^0 to Rs 7 00 for all, and 20 p c selection 
posts with salaries rising from Rs 700 to 
Rs 1000 Europeans would draw an 
oversea allowance of Rs 200 in addition 
totbeirnay r, } , j 

D The total number of Europeans to 
be recruited should, for the present, be 
o^jnth or 97 out of 595 The remaining 
483 posts should be held by Indians.* 

E Indians who have “done any sink- 
iqsr .niece Af .asgwn&i uia'J; " <oh nwr 

conspicuous success in teaching and Influ* 
encmg their boys or great organising and 
administrative capacity, as well as the 
successful ones among the European pro- 
bationers la the Ordinary branch, should 
be, promoted to the Specialist branch , v 
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ONTROL Or SCHOOLS 

AV\ SELF GOV ERVilENT J\ EDUCATION » 
aL, HERAMBACnVNDKV \IAITRA, M A 


W fllLE we are a 0 gfor the adop 

tion of self go nment ns the 
gmding pnnciple/of British rule m 
India, efforts are bein M made in certain 
quarters to deprive us^of th“ moderate 
measure of self government we now enjoj 
in a very important sphere of work— the 
control of secondary education It would 
be a great pity if schemes of imperial 
magnitude were to divert public attention 
from this subject, which involves questions 
vitally affecting our progress and well 
being And what makes the question an 
urgent one at the present moment is that 
An earnest effort is sure to be made to 
press the official view whtch is set forth 
in the Report of the Bengal District Ad 
mihistration Committee (1913 14) upon 
the Cnldutta University Commission The 
proposals of the committee are of a most 
retrograde character, and are entirely 
antagonistic to the spirit of the raagna 
nimbus pronouncements of the Secretary 
of State and the \iceroy on the aims to be 
pursued by England in the government of 
tins country 

The Committee consisted or fiicmcni 
hers of the Civil Service, three of th-m 
from provinces whtch are fir behind 
>- Bengal m respect of educational and 
general progress The line of action nd 
tooted by a Committee so constituted— 
a Committee w ithout a single educationist 
Or non bflicial on it— necessarily rcf(*cts 
the vietv s of the Civil Service— the bureau 
cricy the failure of vvhch to recognise 
the growing strength of pub! c opinion 
and to sympathise with the aspirations 
of the people has led to grave blunders in 
the past And the acceptance of its rrcom 
mendations on secondary education would 
b* another grave blunder In the Chapter of 
the Report dealing with the subject there 
is no trace bf the si ghtest attempt on the 
^part of tfae Committee to look at things 
t ,rom the peoples point of Mew nnd to 
secure even the appearance of a com 
proraiv: between n des rc to augment the 


powers of Government officials nudsjm 
pathy with the demands of the people 
The nttitnde of the Committee tow ards 
English education is one of undisguised 
hostility It regards Western culture as 
an evil since it has produced nnd must 
continue to produce ‘ some degree of social 
and poitical unrest It sp-aks of* the 
dangers of spreading among an Eastern 
people n Western education cut down to 
the lowest possible cost with no regard 
to rel gious training and with little regard 
to moral training And the tone nnd 
temper of the Committee arc so affected 
by a sens- of these dangers ns to make it 
ignore the actual condition ol things It 
speaks of an ‘evtended knowledge of 
Fnglish 1 —it says it has been sow n 
broadcast in a province where according 
to the Census returns onlj one male 
out of a hundred nnd one female out 
of eight hundred arc * literate in English , 
and the proportion of those who have 
n knowledge of English or the \erna 
cular is less than 8 per cent The un 
happy 'igniGcancc of such on attitude 
wool 1 only b» weakened by comment It 
is worfcbj of note that, w hile the Com 
mittce have spoken so emphatically of the 
dangers of spreading n Western education 
among an Eastern people without religious 
or moral training they have put forward 
no constructive scheme of a us-ful cduca 
tion olh'er than Western or of’rcligious 
and moral training From the Commit 
tee s point of view, nil these prob’ems it 
appears, w ou! 1 b" solved by dcpriv mg the 
Umversitj of the power to recognise 
schools and making them absolutely dc 

E endcnt upon th- f iv our of the Ixlucation 
lepartment nnd ofDistnct Officers 
The Committee rtcogm«e that there is a 
growing demand for English education 
The bb'idralol thej say, 'want Anglo- 
vernacular schools and are ready to pay 
for them the reason ben-g that it »s (n 
Lord Curron’s words ‘the bass of nil 
professional or industrial employment in 
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education must f not be h ■ easily 
accessible 0 le of the ch*u < against 
schools is, that they are t » ” It is 
altogether forgotten that lt^i 1,1 he the 
aim of an enlightened edu£ ' policy 
to bring useful know led .tlmi easy 
reach of the, people Effif’ y must be 
insisted on, and steady rts must be 
made to promote - hing But, 

in the first place, our » towards 

the ideal must be d o that existing 

institutions may be w \ sufficient time 

to adapt themselves to e requirements ot 
a hew and more exacting system Second 
I v, the fact that ltro fees are charged 
cannot by itself betaken as a proof that 
the instruction giVen is of art inferior qnah 
ty One of the most notable forms of philan 
thropic endeavour in the ino't ci\ llised 
countnes is bn effort to reduce fees by 
munificent Endowments or by grants bv 
the fetate orTj^ corporations In the United 
States, for example, frEe public schools are 
established by law In Scotland half the 
proceeds of the Carneg.e Trust is devoted 
to assisting students In England and 
Wales, the County Councils and other 
local authorities for higher education have 
authority to pay fees. And m a country 
so poor as India, there is far greater need 
of efforts, both 'public and pm ate, in this 
direction than m countries which are 
immensely richer t ft e have a number of 
really j good institutions 'where the cost 
of education is largely reduced bv 
endowments and by the self sncn6ce of 
men who have taken to teaching as tlie 
vocation which would enable them to be 
most useful to their country. And w hat is 
needed is that such institutions should 
multiply We have had very encouraging 
signs in recent years of a growing appre 
ciafion of the need oi education and readi- 
ness on U the part of enlightened men to 
spend money liberally for it. Within the 
last tew years a number of good schools 
have been founded) and in numerous old 
schools more money js being spent now 
than before -School fees and other charges 
have nsen everywhere, m some places con 
siderably What is cheap in the estima 
tion of the highly paid foreigner is not 
■cheap to the man with a monthly income 
^.ofRs ;20 or less* who has to get Ins sons 
7? educated to «ave them from starvation 
With 527 High Schools and 1295 Middle 
English i Schools in a province of about 
79,000 square miles having a population 


of about 46 millions, we hear the com 
mittee speak of Anglo vernacular schools 
“abounding in villages,” of “a multitude 
of English Schools flung far and wide 
over the province One school in 43 square 
miles is too many m the estimation of the 
committee Such is their enthusiasm in the 
cause of education 1 

So far as the peculiar conditions of a 
country make it possible to reduce the cost 
of education, it is the duty of the people 
to take the utmost advantage of those 
conditions The climate of this country 
enables us to cut down expenditure on 
some important heads without loss ot 
efficiency One of the points urged against 
schools by the Committee is that the build- 
ings are frequently bad and that hostels 
are poorly hotted The Committee note 
with surprise that in a hostel they saw 
“20 young bbadralok wefe living in a 
collection of huts rented from a landholder 
for hs 18 a month ’ If they had taken 
the trouble to visit the homes of these 
bbadralok they would have seen that 
their families were living in lints and that 
it was with the utmost difficulty thev 
scraped together the little money needed 
for keeping the«e young m*n at school 
If living in a hut disqualifies a boy for 
receiving education, let ourmofus«ilschools 
be emptied of three fourths of their pupils 
“For the crowds ol boys,” the committee 
say * who come to some High Schools 
from distant villages, there is hardly more 
than a preterce of satisfactory boarding 
arrangements ” The boys live “under 
nominal and careless guardians ” It would 
be found on enquiry that in mostca«es, 
these gentlemen v Jio have to work hard 
for their livelihood, were allowing the 
boys to live with them because otherwise 
they would have no chance of receiving 
any education As to school houses, we 
must b“ prepared to tolerate thatched 
houses in this country We have every 
right to insist that there should be no 
overcrowding that class rooms should be 
drv, well lighted and well ventilated But 
these cs'ential things maj be secured m 
bouses that would look very shabby to 
high European officials To insist on ex 
pensive pucca houses as a sine qua non for 
schools vv onld be to hinder progress 

Teachers are, in most cases, ill paid and 
ill qualified These are serious evils, but 
the remedy is not a change of system, but 
a much larger expenditure of money 
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schools both by’ the people and the Govern 
nient As has been pointed out above 
the Committee hue acknowledged that 
much has been done in Bengal by pm ate 
effort to promote the spread of education 
and the Director of Public Instruction has 
acknowledged tie increasing willingness 
of pcot le to spend money for this purpose 
Let schools ns they are to day he compared 
with what they were ten years ago — a 
comparison for which the records of the 
University \\ ould furnish abundant mate 
mis— anu it w ould seem that considerable 
progress 1 ad been made m respect of the 
qual fications and the salaries of teachers 
On the question of discipline in school 
as aflected by political agitation the com 
in ttccl nve brought a very «erious charge 
agunst the Syndicate They say that 
the efforts of Government had failed to 
prevent this [the enemies of Government 
from attracting students] for power 
mainly lay with the Syndicate whose 
v lews of the situation and ns to discipline 
and propriety were by no means always 
ident cal with those of the Education 
Department It is a sufficient reply to 
this to cite the testimony of the Director 
of Public Instruction who in his report 
for 1913 14 (para 28) says that the Univcr 
sity almost without exception endorsed 
the recommendations of the Inspect! rs 
Government is powerlully represented id 
the Syndicate No less than sei en members 
of the Syndicate now are Government ser 
vonts The views of the Department mean 
those embodied in the reports ol Inspectors 
of Schools wl ich are forwarded to the 
Syndicate by the D rector Surely a body 
constituted like the Syndicate with about 
half the members belong ng to the Educa 
tion Department is no less qual fied than 
the Inspector to come to a right conclusion 
as to the steps to be taken to preserve 
disc pline Could any instance be pointed 
out in wl ich the Director and his sub 
ordinates m the Syndicate have dissented 
from the decision of that body ? When has 
an appeal been made to tl e Senate— a 
body an overwlelming majority of the 
members of which are Government no 
mmees— on a question of discipline so that 
facts might be freely discussed and the 
public might judge ? Aud it is admitted by 
the Committee that discipline had improv 
ed owing to tl e subs dcncc of political 
ng tation 

Another charge against the Syndicate 
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t .n* ate nigh Schools of Ben 
,»J1 regulated because they 
'^control of a body of gentle 
, t^rcsi lent in Calcutta ” Hot 
j,i ol the issues involved the 


humour of n a pronouncement by a 
committee sitting m judgment on 

Bengal Schoouy tlir^e members of which 
come from di$j£.nt provinces would be 
delicious V 

Certainly most of our schools are not 
what they ougliV to be But the aital 
question is arc t“icy going forward or 
not ? The commit tee judge from the Pro 
vincial reports that little material imj 
provement had been effected in, Anglo Ver 
nacular private schools in the qqinquen 
nium preceding their enquiry Let twenty 
of the older schools be chosen at rantlpm, 
and let tl cir present condition be cqm 
pared with what they were ten years ago 
it will be seen how much has been done to 
raise them to a higher level In a matter 
ol such importance not general lmpres- 
s ons but facts are the only safe basis to 
act upon j 

One of the reasons assigned for taking 
awfay the power to recognise schools from 
the Syndicate is that the Matriculation 
standard is too low This important 
question is now engaging the attention, of 
the University aud we must wait for the 
dec sion of the Senate Personally I think 
that the Matriculation standard has been 
lowered (1) by the .abolition of a text bdok 
in English as part (not the u hole) of the 
English course (2) by the exclusion of, 
English History from the curriculum (3) 
by making Geography an optional subject 
(4) by carrying the system of alternative 
questions too far We are vitally interest 
ed in the maintenance of such a standard 
as may render efficient teaching absolutely 
necessary and if we are to be allowed to 
retain the small measure of self govern 
ment which we now possess Government 
is bound to let the University take such 
steps as it may think proper for this pur- 
pose without seeking pretexts for curtail 
ing the powers of the University A text 
book in English was abolished xnt spite of 
vehement opposition from the Indian mem 
bers of the Senate , it w as said that it 
would ha\ e the effect of raising the stand ^ 
ard And now we find that it has really 
made the Examination much easier than 
before We want to walk in the light of 



experience and correct lliis nVt* lliat 
was made’in spite of our proteU‘ 

If “the Matriculation stan«V ar t t0 if 

low, 1 ’ the much-needed imflV "” c , 

secondary education would H*? c, ‘^ c 5 

by the creation of -an nlternri" exam ’ 
tiori, f For the majority of sf nto 1 f J 5 , 
Committee admit (para 
to Qualify themselves far f dmtssion 
Colleges by passing the ** 
would continue to suffer b m nn uns : 
factory system. And »* p?, l [^3 

is necessary, it must Lv ou * ^ ® 

the University. " . _ , „ n . 

. It is admitted that the Education De 
pattment is “hardly slrong enough to 

undertake a 'school-lcaving-cerfificat 

amiriation,” and it is therefore ur^d 
it should be re-inforccd. 1 The Committee 
also admit that “the necessary eumctilum 
cannot attain general success until the 
majority 1 of High Schools i hate more seffi 
cient teachers, which the Committee 
coolly- declare, is improbable J 
recognition tests A ? lth -Fj . e f aC g Q f 

Accusation^ like this, made in « j 

the fad t that the University ^* C0 “KJ5 
schbols'to employ better qualified tjaclicrs 

and ‘to 'raise their salaries, deserve no 

an ^ht r 'Matriculation' Examination with 

mSts of the east.' The'- recent -outefy 
against the School Leaving Certibcate Ex- 
amination in Madras and the opposition 
■ which nn attempt to awMS 
sity 'of ‘contfol 1 ovet the JJatnatlation 
Examination lias encountered ■» Bonihay 
show that the Committee, made a rash 
prophecy ia saying that an examination 
conducted , by the Department would 
“make its way” in Bengal. It is w V 
of note that the “middle school scholarship 
Examinations,” which are entirely un 
the control, ol the Department, do noi 
meet with general favour.” (Director s 
Report for 3913-14, ‘ para 31). • If tue 
need for ah alternative ' education to ,tne 
‘Arts course is realised by advanced Indians 
themselves,” that need would notbeiul* 

, filled by a scheme -in which there is even 
less “possibility of intellectual stimulus or 
emo’tio’nal appeal acting upon the emotion- 
al nature ol the Bengali boy” than there is 
in the -Matriculation Examination. The B 
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'o'YacRe nambt? ojtecbni^ 

ermrfot proceed further^ shouh^nr^he^sad^ 

trachmg'in technology, commerce and hgri- 
™ 1 t«re B the demand for which is stnk'ngiy 
Sowmby the numbers ol our young men 
coin- tb other countries to seek ‘it. It 
Japan. vrMch "us a popu ation o : 54 md 

V s d to noth a-. The industrial 'pro- 

thCy of India and the development of its 
Rr ess of India anu “= . / ithoat the 

resources cannot be aem v^.^ ^ ]inM 

n^oDicd by foreign Universities.. Tbe'Dis- 
?i!ef Administration Committee, in dealing 
a ouestioa of such magmtude/have 
aimed at little more than placing schools 
under the absolute- control of the Depart- 

™A k i 0 rrt^cic 0 acfin 0 rwrKten^e“a d . 

?„7„ulion " At to ebnracter and conduct, 

„ certificate from the Headmaster is -in- 
sisted on by the University. Proficiency in 
a written examination is not a thing to be 
desoised. But it may be, and ought to be, 
supplemented by oral tests and school . 
work on useful subjects on which a tt ntten 
examination is impossible. There ought 
. « ...miaatinng nnd nrizes on elocution 


examination is impo»iuK. 
to be examinations and prizes on elocution 
in every school The “disdain of manual 
labour” created by English duration is a 
real evil, and it’would be an excellent thing 
to introduce training in manual labour ot 
some sort in optional classes mall schools, 
prizes being given for proficiency m it. 
If a few enlightened 'guardians were to set 
the example by compelling their boys to 
loin those classes, others would follow! 
There cap be no doubt that the University 
would cordially co-operate t with •'the 
Government in encouraging the develop- 
ment of our schools on such lines. Men- 
suration, surveying and drawing were at 
bne time taught as optional subjects in our 
schools, and there was an examination on 
them in ~ addition ■ to ' the University 
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.Entrance examination It would be a 
aery good thing to revive the system of 
optional classes for teaching these or other 
subjects, certificates being aw inlcd on the 
results of examinations which would be 
supplementary to the Matriculation 
, It has been urged bv the Committee 
that all schools ought to be placed entirely 
under the control ol the Department, as 
Government 4 has an indefeasible respon 
s bihty in regard to private schools ” 
What is the University but an organ of the 
Government, created bv it for stimulating 
and controlling high education ? And why 
cannot necessary reforms be effected 
through it — a body tc organised and 
officialised iu the face of strong public 
opposition m order that it might be a fit 
instrument for promoting efficient teach 
mg ? To turn a Senate that has been in 
existence for a half a century out of office 
as pn unwieldy assembly to create in its 
place a compact body filled with the best 
men the Gov ernmeut can find and then to 
take away all control over schools from 
the University, in order, it is said to 
improve them is to display sigual incapa 
city and to act m a most aibitrary 
manner m dealing with a matter of the 
most vital importance It is acts like 
these which fill tue public mind with bitter 
resentment and create a wide gulf between 
the Government and the people Is the 
indefeasible responsibility of Government 
confined to secondary education alone ? 
Does it not extend to collegiate education ? 
And it would be an equally valid reason 
for placing the colleges entirely under the 
Director ol Public Instruction 


'tf'jjThat “the situation” may 
other iWiM s, that the people may have 
some and aspirations, that toe 


GovernnV t J ^aay have other duties than 
•t of arC* 1 j itself w ith absolute power 


1,1 Is without a hearing, miy. 
(■indictment If ' p*rsons oi 
p*rmcious 'P btical antecedents” ba« 
found their W’y ns masters into Anglo- 
Vernacular scP 3 oIs(para 187), when were 
they reported l? > the University without 
being prop-rly Vealt with ? All civilised 
government, a!\ government that leaves 
people free to 'c noose any lawful calling 
they like and let them pursue their voca 
tions until something has been proved 
against them, all government that is 
anxious to secure the chance of a fair bear- 
ing to a person Leforc depriving him of 
a right, is * slow ” 

* All Anglo Vernacular schools,” the 
Committee say ‘ should be under one 
authority only ’ Is the proposal to place 
schools under the Education Department 
and also under the District Magistrate 
consistent with this ? In seeking to make 
the bureaucracy all powerful,- the Commit- 
tee dp not hesitate to go against doctrines 
which they have gravely laid down That 
men should win the good opinion of the 
police— the District Officer means that— or 
should avoid incurring the displeasure of 
the executive iu any way in order to be 
teachers or to join committees is a pro 
posal which would strike at the very root 
of social progress and political advance 
ment That jneu should be required to 
prove their innocence before b*ing allowed 
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recommending that the recognition of 
schools should rest solely with the 
Director — I say solely, because he already 
has a potent, and almost irresistible voice 
in the matter, as is apparent from his own 
testimony cited above (Report on public 
Instruction for 1913 14 para 28) The 
Committee have proceeded further and 
proposed that teachers should be register 
ed and that District Officers should have 
the power to veto the appointments of 
teachers and members of school commit 
tecs Recognition by the Director would 
be ‘ too slow ’ a process ‘ for the grave 
needs of the situation ” while the Commit 
tee are eager to provide *a remedy which 
will go with all speed to the root of the 
mischief * it is entirely ignored by the 


fundamental principles of uvd freedom 
Is the country to go forw ard or back 
ward ? The Hon ble Mr Lyon said some 
tune ago in an address to students 
‘National development in politics is 
summed up in one word— seif govern 
meat ’ ' It must begin low' down and 
grow. ’ Again, * the government want to 
teach the people to govern themselves ’’and 
* are showing their sincerity by providing 
the machinery” “The members of the 
government, all government officials, 
whether Englishmen or Indians, are one 
in their desire to forward the advance of 
your countr j, and we are standing be'ide 
you and will go along with you as com 
raoes to help in the labour which you are 
taking up ” (The italics are mine) bet 
the Committee s scheme be judged in the 
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light ol these words. Let it\ } . 
the light of the weighty pray,* 
that “good government is 
tute for self-government.” 
posal to deprive us of rights fou 
+rt +bf* oittren of tV' 


posai to ueprivc us ui nyuu if.-, 
to the meanest citizen of 
throw the country backwj. 
awav the moderate measure' 


substi- 
a pro- 
belong 
to 

to take 

away the moderate measure’” If-govcrn- 
inent we now have in a of V1 “ l 

importance to ns, to * • ‘y 56 

machinery provided by * Government 
itself /or that purpose. ! i ne people ot 
Bengal cannot be accused ’ apathy in the 
matter of education. ' admitted that 
their interest 1 in the spread of_ education 
has been keen and it is b ’coming _ keener 
every day. They are displaying an mcreas- 
ing readiness to spend money lor sectmn 0 
the inestimable advantages of education. 
And is the response of Government to this 
spirit of self-help to be the destruction of 
the very germs of self-government and of 
friendly co-operation between tbe P'°Pj® 
and their rulers ? Are. the nation to hare 
no voice in the organisation and control 
of secondary education, bjeause education 
is, as the Committee declare, “a great 
national concern"! Is it 
tion is "the key to employment, the condi- 
tion of nil national adyanM ““ d As- 
perity, and the sole stepping-stone lor 
every class of the community to high.r 
things” that those who ore in intimate 
contact with the starving seekers of em- 
ployment, who burn with desire to pro- 
mote national progress, ,who hunger after 
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the higher things, are to be deprived ol 
what little power they now have in re- 

g ‘ , The°femand t fo t ? edfektion is increasing. 

5^.. nothin" to say how this demand is 
‘to be rnkt. Government has not the 
money to establish n sufficient number of 
schools to cope with the detnand, and yet 
new obstacles are to be thrown in .the 
way of the establishment of pnvate 
schools. It is unable to give aided schools 
“nil the money that is reumred. Anglo- 
Vernacular education is going far ahead 
„f any financial efforts that Government 
kan mkke ” And yet in the next paragraph 
we are told that schools “should be under 
the control of one authority only, the 
authority Which can help them with 
mon-v " It is the people's money the Gov- 
erament spends, and the people are spend- 
ing more knd more themselves. The money 
argument is in favour ol ,an extension of 
self-government, not a curtailment of 
Xrhts which the people now enjoy. 

The proposals of the Committee are 
entirely one-sided, and as a necessary 
consequence, m the sharpest conflict with 
tile needs anti aspirations of the people. 
The adoption of such a policy would he 
ns disastrous in its effects on the relations 
of the people and the Government as the 
partition of Bengal, and it would mcalcul- 
ably retard the social and political 
progress of the country. 


THE COMING REFORMS, PART III 


AMENDMENT OF COUNCIL ELECTION RULES. 
By the Hom'ble Babu Sorendranath Roy. r 


L ET me now say a few -words about the 
amendment of the Council Elections 
Rules, because the success of the Elec* 
-.tions greatly depends on the way in which 
u»C/hey are held. Now that we expect subs- 
Tanttal changes in the Legislative Councils, 
^whether Provincial or Imperial, it is but 
meet and proper that the rules which will 


be framed should be such as would 
commend themselves to all. t ^ rr j 

ExTe^sionof the Franchise. ' 
It has 1 been suggested that the franchise 
should he more liberal, so that the masses 
or the population may take an interest in 
the elections. As regards 'the election 
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t**/Piser is a candidate within a 


s incapacitated for 7 years from being elec 
ted for any constituency and forever from 
sitting for the constituency where the cor 
rupt practice took place a candidate who 
is guilty by his agent of corrupt practices 
is incapacitated during 7 years from the 
date ot the report from being elected for 
the constituency where the corrupt praett 
ces took place and that any person who is 
convicted on indictment or who is reported 
by an Election Court or by Election Com 
missioners, is incapacitated lorbeing elected 
to any constituency for seven years These 
incapacities are imposed in addition m the 
election being avoided 

I would suggest the following rules to 
be added to the present rules as regards 
corrupt practices — Whoever makes any 
at ^ccrause, at to «s.^ 

institution whether public or private, 
charitable or religious or employs or offers 


« osV after the date of election 
p cd to have committed a cor 
ri ipt practsp hiVitbra the meaning of the re- 
gulations W A 

Where lection is set aside on the 
round of cdfy 1 ption on the part of any 
pdndidatc sucK-jerson shall be disqualified 
j£r election forVvo consecutive terms and 
tpat the LocalXicrvernment shall be at 
t.perty to pass Vi order disqualifying the 
constituency frotA lecting a representative 
^-here such corruption has been found to 
b » general , 

My simple desire is that corrupt elector 
a tes should be disenfranchised for a suffi 
I^ent period and that corrupt candidates 
ghould be unable to carry on their corrupt 
practices to the degradation of voters 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS Of ANCIENJ HINDU POLITY 


Bv Narendranath Law m a bl 
XVI 


I T is not probable judging from the reh 
gious bent of the ancient Hindus that 
their pol tical thoughts aspirations, and 
«t activities should have rema ned in ab olute. 
isolation trom religion 

Points of contact between religion 

AND POLITICAL LIFE. 

As a matter of fact, they were mixed 
with rel gious feelings and forms in a large 
measure- This as manifest principally in 
r( (A) The conceptions of the State and its 
ideal the monarch the relations between the 
monarch and the people &c 

^ (B) Minor ceremonials (mainly Atharva 
Vedic) for the promotion ol welfare of the 
Statd either directly or indirectly through 
X that of the king s welfare „ 

(C) The politico religious ceremonials of 
a more -ot less elaborate nature for the 
inauguration of the emperor, king crown 
pnnee and state officials to their respective 
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^ Rices restoration to lost regal office, asser 
{ ion of political power, and such like. 

The note worth? features of the 

CONCEPTIONS AND CEREMONIALS. 

The conceptions and ceremonials were 
pot synchronous in their birth. The former 
fire examples of assimilation of pol tical 
thoughts to religion while the latter, inclusion 
pf those thoughts with n religious incrusta 
fions Both represent the lines of touch 
between rel gion and politics while among 
the latter would be noticed competition for 
the atta nment of the highest importance, 
^volution of one from another, fusion of two 
into one or mutual elimination growth into 
complexity from simple origins, differences 
** t0 A e eliglbihty of the performers and 
their objectives and harnessing of purely 
secular or religious ceremonies to political 
purposes An analysis of these can lay bare 
tnany political ideas and facts not discernible 
elsewhere perhaps in the whole range of 
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could 


ded to 
a source 


a large num- 
1 * under 
<*n performed 
to a similar 
by reason of 
of territories 
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evidences bearing on polity. 
inner significance, some of thenifr 
in their outer influences upon t»V 
peoples. An asvamedha for 
shake the foundations of all*<* v 
states upon which its perfor”' ‘ 
assert his sway, each sacrificed 
of anxieties and d? * w- 

her of princes with numerou 
their rule. The rajasuya ,, 
with a political' end, 
disturbing agency iu 1* , 

its inclusion of ;the sub] -- . 

is one of its ritilals. The political signific- 
ance of the other ceremonials need no ex- 
planation, obvious as it is from their imme- 
diate purposes, leaving out of account other 
aspects of their nature. 

. Re. i: 

I W 

The conception or the State and its ideal* 
The ideal of the State as set forth m the 
epics and later Sanskrit literature is the 
attainment of the summum bonuvi moksfta 
(salvation) through dharma arlha ana Kama 
In other words, the State is the machinery 
for the collective attainment of salvation 
(utokshd) by the people under its care through 
the fulfilment of their legitimate desires 
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The State, therefore, under the direction of 
the sovereign leads the people under its pro- 
tection to the final goal of human existence 
emancipation— furnishing at the same time 
means therefor. 1 . 

This conception of the ideal of the State, 
on the one hand, cannot be earlier than the 
development of the doctrine of emancipa- 
tion* in the earliest Upanishads ; on the 
other, it appears full-fledged In the epics. It 
must have therefore taken shape within these 
two chronological limits It .s not c ear 
what the ideal had been before the addition 

of emancipation to the three other members 

of the quatem, found in use in pre-Upanr- 
shad Sanskrit literature, but so far as I find, 
not expressly as the ideal of the state. 

Re.(D: 

<b) 

The deification of the monarch. 

The conception of sovereignty was like- 
wise religionized. The deification of kings 
has been observed by anthropologists to be 
common to the primitive peoples no* extant, 
whatever may be the causes therefor *, and 
some of them argue that the tendencies of 
the primitive mind being the same irrespec- 
tive of time and space, the primitive ances- 


.... - tors of the Indo-Aryans had also the same 

(k&ma) in a legitimate way [dharma) through concept { on 0 f their kings* divinity.* The 
ariha acquired also in a legitimate way, monarc j,, however, appears as human and not 
dharma regulating both artha and kameu d; v i ne in early Vedic literature. In the Rig- 
Thc legitimate method of acquiring "means y tJa j nstance| the « description of the 


consists in thfe performance of duties in the 
stages of life prescribed for ‘ the four castes 
Brahmana, ' Kshattriya, Vaisya and Shdra. 

, The branches of learning which may be re- 
garded as four, viz., dnvihshiki, frayi, vdrttd , 
and dandanUt *, have a bearing on the attain- 
ment of the ideal. The first is intended to ( 
create non-attachment to this world, the 
second tD show the difference between right _ 
and wrong, thd third to teach the production, 
preservation and improvement of wealth and 
the fourth the conduct of government They 
are to be learnt by the first three castes alike, 
the practical application of trayl falling to 
the first caste, dandanitt to the second (above 
all to the sovereign who comes from this 
caste) and vdrttd to the third (according to 
Kautilya to the last also).* 

> 7 ^ i These terms have been explained in the magician able to carry out his intentions by bringing 
** chapter “The Ideals of the State” along with the compulsion to heir upon the deities. - 

citations of authonties. - 5 Satapatha-Brihmana, (S B E.l, Pt. Hf f 

2 RauUlIya, Bh I, Vidyisimuddesa, p. 7 pp 10S 110 with fnn 


monarch (x, 60, 173.174) do not clothe him 
with divinity.* In the .Stwia-sacrifices, dealt 
with In the Yajur- Veda and its BrahwanaS, 
he as the sacrificer „ becomes identified with ' 
PrajSpati or other deities during their per- 
formance, but this is only pre tempore ,* though 
it might have served as a factor, Towards the 
ultimate formation of the conception. . I am 
not in a position to discuss the question why' 
the divinity of the monarch, which, according 
to anthropologists, had its origin in primitive , 

1 I have gone into this subject m’detail la the 

chapter •‘The Ideals of the State." 1 1 

2 Prof. A. A. Pilacdonell’s History of Sanskrit 

Literature, p 38- . 

3 See the chapter “Theories of the Evolution of 
Kingship." ■ 

Neither does the monarch appear therein as a 
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TltS PUBLIC RBLATIOSS IVFLUBSr 
GIOUS CONCKPIIOSS 

The mutual public relatif 8 tl '® 

king and four castes imlerffl, * na . 
been a good deal influence/' ’ uc ! 1 a , 
othir rfehgious conceptions, e* r ^ or 

thSafoilc castos frdm the- Jl J > ^ rn '?i 
thigh and i feet which asst^ W e _ i,„ 
particular rank. 1 The Lin* hed ** 

is with the aforesaid eigj -eities Jl’S 
Emulate the actions o( sever 1 th 6 ™ 


emulate tne actions oi scvc. ■ 
tng'Kubera with where identification is 

limited only to possess of vv$aUn m 
addition he has to eroul >• e Earth s ac 
Like Indra -pouring down copious ram durio 
therein) season he should Shower benefits 
on his htngdo n , Jjtce UiejSun imperceptibly 
drawing up water during the remaining 
eight months be should gradually draw 
from his realm } he sbquld tbfow^ his 3 P 
penetrate everywhere like the Wifid P 
asMtalair iridU creatures, h« *h°uW like 
Yama (God q* The Dead) exercise control 
over all Jus subjects bringing under Tns rule 
both friends and iods like Vatpna P*"* 1 '*'?? 
the sin net - , he- should punish the ynoM , . 1» 
should follow boon’s example b> ^nga 
sourde of joy to his subjects , he ^ouW be 
Fir* Hi his Y-mth against f criminals andt 
wicked vasfeUnand the all supporter Eartn 
lb hts. support to all his sui jects * 1 

* The I mg* .divinity does pot place him 
above the observance of obligations attached 
tohisioffae. In factors divi 0 Uy requires 
that he should in reality possess a godly 
nature The rules framed with this purpose 
. in view perhaps contemplated a Pjssjihty 
t of abuses of hs power rendered indefinitely 
■ greater by the popular conception of his god 
hood, and henpe considered *t «i^e to deal 
minutely vith the subject of his self-discip 
line * hedging it in bv several warnings and 
sanctions His principal duties have also 
been similarly Teated The king committed 
sin s and no m*re infringements of salutfiry 
secular, piles or conventions by breaches of his 
principal obi gations Danda (Punishment) 
which the Eord Treated as his son for King s 
sake for the protection of creatures 1 destroys 
the king himseT with his r relatives for mis 
carriage of duties * The king is enjoined to 

f i Rg Veda *^9®. i*- ( i, , 

' * Manu ix 303 31 1 Cl SuknNt cl 5 1>73"78 

3 Man v 44 /}6ji*33 

4 Ibd ? t 

5 Ibd vii 


b-have like a father towards his children in 
his treatment of the p ople, observe the 
sacred law 10 his transactions w th them, and 
arrange lor the collection ol revenue by com- 
p-tent officials > The protection of subjects 
is as sacred a duty as the performance of a 
sacrifice, 5 and secures the monarch from _ 
every person under his protection a sixth 
part of Ins spiritual merit femissness in 
this dutv brings on him a sixth part of the 
dement of each of h is subjects 
spiritual prospects and depriving him of h s 
right to revenue tolls duties, daily presents 
and fines * The ensurance of safety qf his 
kingdom may involve him m battle in which) 
death should be preferred } to ignominious 
retreat * Tailures of justice threw him into 
perdition" as also unjust seizure of property. 


BSAIlUAiras I 

The BrShmanas, though gods of gods, 

were -not exempt J frOm the Wig's fontrof, 

though in the Satafat/ia Brtbntana a rim 
niya mantra repeated once or twice hints at 
such an exemption Th., ""an (king)’ O 

ye people is your king Soma ** * he , ^irig o» 
s u, Bralimaoas’ ' They might nbt hive cn 
joyed ihls immunity m 

many privileges, and were treated with great 
respect and lenience The king is enjoined 
to be lenient to \ards BrShmanas to give 
them jewels df all sorts and presents for Ihb 
sake, of sacrifices,* never to provoke them’ 
to abger which can instantly destroj/himAvith" 
his -army and vehicles- ‘“and not fb levy (axes 
on Srotnyas even m times ofextWme want 11 
(The king «hou!d provide for the 'mamten--' 
ance of these Srotnyas that pine with hunger 
for th** kingdom would otherwise be afflicted 
by famine The religious merit acquired byj 
the Srotriyas thus maintained procures for 
the king long life, wealth and increase of 
territory) 1 * 


1 Manu v 80 r 

2 lb d V 303 { 

3 Manu v 304 3°9 ,x . 2 53 1 

4 Ibd v 8789 j 

5 Ibd v , 18 3*6 317 343 34 -f 3 ^ 386. 387 

j20 «, 249 2 S 4 , I j 

6 Ibd v 48 vi ,17^ (x, 243,244 246,247 

7 Satapat! a Brahmana v 3 3 12 , v, 4^2* 3 

8 Manu v 3’ 

9 Id d x 4. 

10 Mann x, 313 316 > 

ti Ibd m 133 

12 Ibd^v 134136 
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< Subjects 

The various differential treatments* 
pinned into substantive law and its adminis- 
tration and proportioned to the grades of the 
castes had also their roots in religious con 
, ceptions Instances of these are met with 
in connexion with the right of personally 
interpreting the law to the court of justice,* 
drder in which the suits were tried, 3 appro- 
priation of treasuretroves, 4 punishments fdr 
false evidence,* infliction of corporeal 
punishments,* defamation, 7 insolence,* 
assault,* illicit intercourse, 10 and repayment 
of dcM by personal service, 11 An exception 
to the Ordinary rule is found in regard to the 
punishment fot theft which was severest for 
BrShmanas and gradually lesser for the other 
three castes 1 * The condonation of some 
offences is also dictated by religious consider- 
ations, 1 3 e. g , forcible seizure of sacrificial 
articles. The Sudras were interdicted from 
collecting wealth, 13 while the prohibitions 
imposed on them necessarily excluded as a 
rule their participation in the cadre of higher 
state offices. 

It is the sacred duty of the subjects to 
submit to the king's orders, 1 » and guard 
against showing him hate, or incurring his 
anger and displeasure full of dire conse 
quences. 49 

Their co-operation in the administration 
of justice is enjoined in several rules with 
their usual warnings, 17 false evidence 1 * being 
treated , with the greatest emphasis. The 
distribution of sin incurred by unjust decisions 
takes place thus . ^“One quarter of the guilt 
of an unjust decision ” says the code, “falls 

, t It if col meanl here lo discuss whether or not 
IticSe differential treatments were justified and 
balanced by the self abnegation or responsibilities of 
the castes enjoying the preferences. 
i a Menu, viii, 20. 

3 Ibid , viii, *4. 

4 Ibid , viii, 37. 

5 Ibid., viii, 123 

6 Mann, vm, 1*4, »*J 

7 Ibid , viu, 267, 268 

8 Ibid , *111, 270-272 

9 Ibid, vm, 279 *81 

jo lb d, 374 385. 

rf l bid, ix, 229- h 

>2 Ibid., 337. 338. 

13 lb d, xi, n-iS, 21,31 j vm, 242, 339 ’ 

<4 Ibid., x, I:?. ‘ 

Ibid, vu, 13. 

16 Ibid, vu. 9, rt-fj. 

17 Manu, vm, 13 16 

*8 Ibid, vin, 81, 82,93 95, $8 99 in > 
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on*fife^x|inT^5njmitted the crime, 'one quarter 
on the fV^'irtness, one quarter on all the 
judges, °vf^ v»r(er on the Icing. But nberc 
he who yrtp, Worthy of condemnation Is 
condemnecldPj. iking is free from guilt, 
the judges jt Q . Uved from sin , the guilt falls 
on the perpyjjOior of the crime a forte." 1 
Just punishmJt t > of offenders purifies them 
like those whow,/orm meritorious acts, and 
make them eligVn; for heaven.* The mutual 
good relations \*ween the BrShnianas and 
Kahattriyas are j^*,nted out as essential to 
the welfare of both\ while the injunctions 
for adhering each opthe castes to its duties 
giving rise to the political harmony contem. 
plated by the law-giver attach formidable 
punishments to the sins of deviations 
thereform. 4 

Parallels to many of the above provisions 
are met I with in other legal systems* and in 
the Mahdbhdrata * 1 

The extent to which religious ideas In- 
fluenced polity and political thoughts, will 
now be apparent. They coloured the whole 
system from the State-ideal to the inner- 
most strata. The caste-system which was 
imbued with religion and had perhaps ori- 
ginated in religious exigencies supplied the 
framework of Hindu society not excluding 
its polity, the tights and privefiges of the 
king and the people detailed above could 
not have had their origin except in that 
socio-religious institution, and subsequent 
politico-religious conceptions. The polity 
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lb d., vm, 318. ' " j , > J ' 

Ibid , ix, 320 32*. 1 ‘ 1 

Ibid , xir, 70-72. t ‘S 1 - 

Baudhiyana, i, ,8, 7 8, ~|8, 17 19,8 JJ9, II ; 
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«• c * 

therefore received its rehgtoul u 

semblance through f.V 

(t) the caste s> stem , 

(2) the politico religious cj . °J' S » ^ 

(3) the Inclusion of pol\ t f « 

in the sacred la »v , x a v C* 

(4) the treatment of br I, * °* ^any 

political rules as sms, and a * there 

to of those sanctions (of l ° ^ U 13 * are 
prescribed for religious r ■» proper. 

This feature is not so * 10 evidence in 

special treatises of polity * the fCaultllya, 

1 Cf Manu, i, s * 


i i OR ITS SUB TOPICS 625 

Kamandakiya & c., as in the 'systems of 
sacred law’ like Manu , 

(5) the inclusion of arthasastra in 1 tifiasa 
which comprises along with it five other sub 
jects, 1 nz .furano, UtvnUa, ak/tjajtkd, uad- 
harana and dharmasistra. This ttih sa con 
stitutes the fifth Vida' and polity dealt with 
as part of both dharmasdstra and arthasaslra 
assumes thereby a religious appearance by 
being one of the sub-constituents of the fifth 
Veda 

1 hautillya Vnddha saroyogab, p 10 

2 lb d., Vidyasamuddesab p 7 ~~ atbarva vgde 
tihlsa vedauchi vedlh ’ 


LIST OF AVAILABLE MANUSCRIPTS ON POLITY OR ITS 
SUB-TOPICS 


inN S 644-1524 AD The small poem m 8 verses 
DUTAVAKVAPRACANDHA , tnoxvn as Kusopadesa or Gunlshtaka is said to have 

' cot mentioned, in ibe possession oi_ . ^ composed by Angada kumira, and the cora- 
ifTravancore mentary is by a Buddhist. Vajricbsryya Bindbava 

Sena belonging to the Mabjvihjra to the east of 
K&shtbamandapa. It was composed under a tree 
within the compound of the Mahsvilura. 

On politics 

Ibid , MS. No 1647 Cha, p 85 
Preface XLIV 

(56) Rajavidhanasara. ' I ' t 
A work on pol tics m two parts by Ranganltha 


tabartj* of Travancore 
On nltis&stra 
Ibid , MS No 5997. P 47°» 


I 


s above 


hudlVsblur of AkhiUndapurara 
On nltistslra 

Ibid , Vot II, MS No. 5131. p 319 
(51) Satru kitropaSanti 
no author mentioned P D 
On nltfsastra "* i 

Ibid^VoU II, MS No 5270, p.321 
(32) Cranakya sloka 1 j 

H P v islrls Catalogue of Palmira/ and Selected duties of the king Un que 

Nifat, /W.MS.Nc 23., p 244, 
Mb. Na 1475 GA p 60 [See preface to the cata 
logne XL1I1 Xlil V J 

» (53) HlTOPADESA „ " . 

The first manuscript is a fragment in Ne wan ana 
ibe second was cop ed in the reign of YakwamaJla 


Sun the son of Panditarija Bajanitha for the benefit, 
of Mahar&jidh raja Yuddhaglrvina S&bi of ihe Gorkha' 
dynasty ot Nepal (1799 1816) at Klntipnra t *wbicb is 
another name of Kaibamandu The first part treats 
of tbe court (s&ngopinga) and the second part the 


the year 594 of the Nepal era, 1 e, M74 A D 
Ibid , MS No. ij83kha,P 7*. 
and MS No 1 608 A, p 75 
[See also preface as above ] 

<S4 ) Ekadasidyadhikaeam a. 

by Murin Misra, MahAmahopSdhySya. Unique 
The maonsenpt was copied by Hankara, son of 
MablmabopSdhyiya Sri Katnskara. 

On domestic and fore go aftairs, as a sequel to the 
authors work on Badbtbhyucbcbaya Laksbana, ue- 
•olitical obstacles. 

1 MS No 10,6 A'A, p.30 

(S5) kUSOPADESATIKA, 

by Bmdhara Sena. In Ncwan character Copied 


(5?) Tantrakhyanakatha, * 

copied in N S 725 perhaps by a Bnddlnst scribe. 
An abstract of Ihe Pcnthatantra with a Ncwan 
translation 

Ibid MS. No. 1534/0 p 64, and MS Na 1584 
ha, p 74 1 * 

The following manuscripts with their descriptions 
are mentioned m Anfrecht s Catalogus Catalogorum 1 

(58) Agni Purasa, Rajaniti 

b 

Burnell 187 
lAvfrecht, Pt 1, p *) 

(59) KATHAURITANIDHI ] 

An epitome of tbe Panchatanlra by Anantabhatto 
Hall, p. iBj ( Aufrtcht , Pt J, p 78) 

(60} KOTAYUDDHAMIRHAYA. 

K. 224 ( Aufreeht, , Pt. I, p 130) 

(61) Isaotilya’s Nitisara. 

Oppert, II, 6246. 
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of - their ■ statistics and geu .5- 
The results of the economic er^r 
under very an! u mis conditiot^: r 
officials have been poohpO;>* r 
Government and the Europe'-f jt 
Proefssors of India. The 
India: ought to set n bigl^ 


made 
’ «* non* 
by the 
• — ity 
of 

’rnple of 


accuracy and regard tor wy. So, 
will the Government of IncV revise their 
false estimates in their «v.>- ,r ’ 9 re P ort 

It may disturb their self-cd latency alnt 
and their prestige much/ „ it can toe 
ie]ped. -prestige must d low before 
froth. - — j- •* 
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The underestimate works srent hnrnl in 
another direction. The ideal is not set as 
high as it ought to he. Elective and sin- 
cere work demands an ideal ; we must 
know what to work up to. Lower the 
ideal and the effort slackens. This is os 
true of an individual ns of a government. 
So the government ought to raise its ideal 
that it may set to its work more vigorous- 
ly. 


BERTRAND RUSSEL’S PRINCIPLES OP SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


n K. Bertrand Russel’s “Principles of 
Social Reconstruction” is a book in 
which the author diagnoses, like a 
true physician, the nature of the 
malady which Europe suffers from and 
suggests remedies which would act not 
merely as palliatives providing temporary 
relief but eflect a radical cure, at least Tor 
sometime to come. The book has been 
praised for its felicitous literary style ; but 
although I oin an admirer of Russel’s 
writings because they reflect clear reason- 
ing, depth of understanding and breadth 
of vision, I fail to discover in them any 
remarkable imaginative qualities, such as 
.flashes of humour and satire, subtlety and 
delicacy ol expression, or balance and 
rhythm of 6peech. His style is undoubted- 
ly vigorous and animated, but then bis 
vigour is the vigour of thought, his annua- 
tion is that of his souk The manner of 
the writer does not captivate so much ns 
that of Mr. Wells and Mr. Chesterton 
does ; it ts the matter, the thought, which 
arrests the attention of the render from 
the beginning to the end. 

In the preface, he explains the purpose 
of his book. He intends to suggest “a philo- 
sophy of polities based upon the belief that 
impulse nas more eflect than conscious 
purpose in moulding men’s lives.” He 
wtakes the instance of the present wnr m ms 
very first chapter and points oat that 
whatever the views of the war may be, 
and -whether those views arc based on 


falsebeliefsoruot.no amouut of reason- 
ing against them is able to prevent 
catastrophe ns the war. For, certain 
impulses that lead to war, can only be 
controlled and checked by contrary impul- 
ses and not by cold and negative reason. 
So, it matters little whether the war is due 
to the wickedness of the Germans or to the 
diplomacy and ambitions of governments. 
The fact remains that the war is accepted 
by people who are neither Germans nor 
diplomatists. It may be argued that they 
have been led to believe certain things 
which are not > wholly true and conse- 
quently they think that it is their duty to 
prosecute the war, but then, these very 
beliefs are an index to their impulses. Air. 
Russel writes : “Grown men like to ima- 
gine themselves more rational than 
children and dogs, and unconsciously con- 
ceal from theraselres how great a part 
impulse plays in their lives.” “Impulse,” 
lie say*, “is at the basis of our activity, 
much more than desire.” __ / 

Mr. Russel admits that impulse is erra- 
tic*’ 'anarchical’ and ‘blind’, and that men, 
who are serious about their business, are 
cenerallv led more by desire than by 
impulse. Thus nil paid work is don*- from 
desire, for there the payment is more 
desired than the work itself. Hut impulse 
does not reckon at nil the desirability or 
an activity ; it scams all consequences. 
Hence, it. may lead to the greatest ns well 
ns the worst things of the world. It may- 
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THE MODERN Ko.^ 


be lerl to war and havoc ; it may also lead 
to art and literature. It will, therefore, 
never do to promote the life of well-regulat- 
ed desires instead of the life ol impulse*. 
We have only to tarn the channels of 
impulse from death into life, from decay 
into growth. Howeverniuch, moralists and 
economists mav preach of controlling im- 
pulse by will and of governing life by pur- 
poses. a nation cannot follow this preach- 
ing without running the ri'k of enfeebling 
its own vitnlity. For instance, he says, 
“Industrialism and organisation arc con- 
stantly forcing civilised nations to live 
more and more by purpose rather than 
impulse.” Snch institutions may either 
kill vitality or create certain impulses 
which may be worse in their effects. For, 
it. must be remembered , that modes of bft 
and outward circumstances modify and 
affect impulses to a very large extent. In 
fact, these modifications are the most 
interesting studies to the students of poli- 
tical and social institutions. 

What impulses, then, are there at the 
source of the present oar? Mr Russel 
names two impulses, one of ‘aggression’ 
and the other of ‘resistance to aggression * 
The first impulse, again, generates certain 
beliefs : for instance, the belief of a certain 
superiority of a people over others which 
makes them feel their own concerns ns of 
paramount importance and regard the 
rest of the world simply as “material for 
the triumph" or salvation of the higher 
race." Mr. Russel points out that “in 
modern politics this attitude ii embodied 
in imperialism. Europe as a whole lias 
this attitude towards Asia and Africa, 
nod many Germans have this attitade 
town nls the rest of Europe.” The second 
impulse. vir , that ol resistance to aggres- 
sion also brings a train of beliefs in its 
wake— such ns, the belief iu the ‘peculiar 
wickedness’ of a people whose aggression 
is dreaded. 

But Mr. Russel, for one moment, does 
not support those people who do not share 
the above impulses of war, 1 because they 
are passive and pacifist people, In'other 
words, because their impulsive nature 
is more or less dead. He rightly $3ys i 
v “Impulse is the expression of life -and 
while It exists, there is hope of its 
turning towards life instead of towards 
death ; but lack of impulse is death, and. 
out of death no new life will come.” The 
passive hud pacifist attitude towards ‘war 


R, 1111 ' 

is. * • 'mTT^absolutely to be condemned. 

Hut theX-p u- c may he an active type « 
pacifism^ ‘t vttJiat pacifism should flew* “ ~ t 
considers. j&Vt., passionless or bloodies* 
For, the act of a passionless 

ittan to thV ( himself athwart the whole 
movement cL 4 p national life, to urge 3° 
outwardly mLfjess cause, to incur ob’d* 
tpiy and to r*X-+ the contagion of collec- 
tive eraotioSuT* This very passionate 
utterance is a Stir proof that it was not 
prompted by 'reason. Mr. Kassel is 
riot a closet V hilosopher. ’ I wish to 
remind my readeV, 1 in this connexion, that 
this noble and Xarge-heartcd seer and 
savant of England has recently snffered 
internment owing to his bold and fearless 
pronouncement against the policy of con- 
scription that England, has been compelled 
to adopt during the war. 

Mr. Russel condemns the war on the 
ground that the impulses embodied in it, 
do not make for life. A roan endowed 
with fine and htRh impulses of 'art -and 
knowledge— impulses that lead f to creative 
activities— can never possibly suffer him«elf 
to be 'swayed and governed by the pas- 
sions of war which only lead to death and 
decay. But the question here inevitably 
arises, why are the majority of men not 
guided by what 'Russel designates as life- 
giving impulses ? Why are those nobler 
impulses submerged and lost and the baser 
impulses surge high in the current of 
modern life ? Mr. Russel ’lays the blame 
at the door of the existing social and poli- 
tical institutions. “There is something 
rotten in the state of Deumark,” he as*j 
setts, and we have not fully enquired Inter 
it. We have not sufficiently analysed or ex- 
amined the principles that are at the bbt-*" 
tom of tlie social’ institutions— we 'have 
allowed things to drift and to take their 
own course, as we say. The' war has 
brought about a critical turning' point of 
thought ; we aye now forced to review the 
social institutions and to formulate new 
‘principles of social reconstruction.’ ’ 

This very effort of analysing and exami- 
ning the principles that are at the bottom 
of social and political institutions, subjects 
the author to criticism with regard to hts 
philosophy of impulses. ’If, as Mr. Russe* 
is inclined to think, men wire more guided 
by impulse than by reason in social and 
political activities, Ivhat would -"be the,®* 
of analysing those'activifies in ; drder 
formulate certaiff ‘principles’ which wo° w 
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' . . \h 

be 'operative in bringing aL; - ’ v 

order of society ? Obviously} 

Rassel sets much greater stc^r/. reason 
and principles than 'by blifc^, b 
But then, he would discrim/x^ . 
impulses that make for R£c* im P“ ls ” 
that make for death.- Ij# . . .** 

emphasize and impress this v . ’ * ,b “ 

on the minds of the peojL ** 
reasoning, as discriminati" * . 'j 

supports reasoning ? Hi , >t > s cl '“ r 

that any attempt at soei" fc * . 

mast be first of all precec by a^ rat ion a 
search for certain ; th . Cb ' ® 

ils sequel,.... • • . ' ..mnsr spring np 
to operate on those . • ^ , 

impulse can 'never be at the basis 
scheme of social reconstruction such ns 

Mr. Russel brings forward before us. 

In criticising the institutions, Mr. 
Russel very forcihly points that they are 
‘iaberited from a simpler age, w 
possibilities of growth had not come into 
existence. In spite of the movements of 

Renaissance and Reformation themedimval 

idea of authority has oot completely 
brolceu down and hence, even today, 
there is not much adequate scope for tlie 
growth ot the individual as there ought to 
he in n scheme of organic society.. Much 
of mediievalism still persists m oil ■ost>tu- 
tions. If now, it is urged that institution* 
must be based upon voluntary 
tion ra tiler than the force of taw or 
authority, there is bound to come funda- 
mental changes in all institutions. 

To take a concrete instance of the mst,. 
tution of the state, it may Ik shown how 
. extremely harmful some of its powers ore. 
Mr. Rassel writes : 


air. Kassel • 

w»r desirable. On many inntter* m na i >• 

tbe purposes and opinions of the state is . . 

In recent years, men were imprisoned 
in Rngland for expressing 'disapreemei at 
with the Christian religion. It i". ,h 'refore. 
quite a matter of surprise to Mr. ’ 

11! it mnst be to all thoughtful P«°P 1c '" 
the world, why the state should have ine 
, power to command men to , t - j 
-battlefield. He cites two hypothctiral 
cases of a French artist and n Gc • 
musician who have been called / 

at each other’s throat. It H oot constder- 
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ed wlmt a loss it will be to civilisation if 
either of them is killed. If these two people 
refused to kill each other, tbey wonld be 
shot down. “This is,” writes Mr. KusseJ, 
-the politics of Bedlam.” Not much of 
difference one notices between this kind ol 
despotism of the state and thedespotism of 
mcdincrnl kings and Popes. . 

But the question here may be bttiugiy 
asked : “Why do men acquiesce in He 
pLcr of the state?". Mr. Russel thmU 
that there is a traditional reason lor this 
obedience and that simply is tin P tr >°"“* 
loyalty to the sovereign. For, it must not 
be forgotten that European stnus grew 
up under the feudal system. Therefore, tri- 
bal feeling has been one of the greatcat 
sources of the power of the state. Hie 
fear of crime and anarchy within and 
the fear of aggression from without have 
strengthened that power considerably. 

The tribal feeling, though it generates 
a narrow type of patriotism, is natural; 
and the fears, mentioned above, areJjmte 
reasonable. But, ns soon as t! he « 

vested with the power of promoting 
efficiency in war, the original purpose 
of self-protection may be altogether lost 
sight of, and the mere inclination to 
use its power, for good or for evil, may 
become irresistible. “It is of the essence of 
the state to suppress violence w ithin and 
to facilitate it without, writes Mr. 
Kusscl. “The stnte," lie goes on. to say, 
••makes no entirely artificial division of 
mankind and of our duties towards them : 
towards one group we ore bound by the 
law, towards the Other only by the pru- 
dence o! highwnymen ” , 

Besides war, the modern state is harm- 
ful on another ground. It is lacking in 
\ individual initiative. A number of officials 
a will decide all important qmstions and 
° the few others that remain, will lie decided 
£ by mob- psychology in the form of popular 
h vote. There is h-mlly any room fur indivi- 
dual initiative. It must not be thought 
d that the officials are always the best and 
l* the ablest representatives of the people. 
. Men who achieve distinction in politics 
i' may be ambitions and po*-er-setking and 
n full of cajolery and craft, bat mar not be 
ic equally upright and idealistic, selfless and 
ie higlibniineil. Therefore, “the prinrip»* 
ll source of the harm done by the state is the 
n that oower is if « r+w-f 


source oi me nann a one by the state is ^ 
fact that power is its chief end.” _ 

I wish to disabuse my reader* e** Sf 

notion that Mr. Eswe! wssbes to 


{V-V « , 
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, MliNtV \ . ‘ 

V I 

deep into. the whole quegtic r- J f 
hold of the fundamentals. . ” ot 

dream of a utopia in whic^ njustice 
and irregularity will be awe, - ana 

only peace and good will . . 

He is absolutely convinced liess 

whole fabric of society b • l ' tctl 

from the very foundation, ** 


-reaching 


changes in education, • in"'* - economic 
structure of society nnd * ‘ moral coae 
by which public opiniql f w^atiols toe 
lives of men and women,’’" we may add, 
in ideas of religion nl<^ we can never 
hope of better times fc com * ; 
follow war and civil*-* W, N totter at 
its very basis. 

‘ I do not intend to take n surrey of the 
whole book, for it is impossible to do so 
within the limited 'compass of an article. 
He has touched on the questions of Pf°P^ 
ty, marriage, education and religion in tne 
succeeding chapters. I merely intended to 
: introduce the book to readers who might 
not have heard about it and I hope that 
this hasty introduction will awaken 
their interest to peruse the book to their 
own satisfaction. 

Tracing the philosophy of impulses with 
which the author began his work into the 
various departments of education, proper- 
ty, etc., Mr. Russel concludes thus in the 
end : — 
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"Men’* impulses and deiires may be divided into 
tljof-* that ore creative oud thoie that ore ponewnre. 
Some of our Activities are directed to creating what 
would not otherwise «>»t. offer* jJ* 

ncqo.nog or attaining what exists already. The 
creative impulse »« that ot the ortist ; the 
gjS posse*'! .mpulse is that of property. The 

lift life i* that in which creative impulses play the 

larjrest part fond possessive impulses the smallest. 
The best institutions ore those which produce the 
greatest possible creativeness and the least poness- 
Vveness compatible with s-lf preservation. , 

In times, when the gloom of war and 
its harrowing sights of havoc and destruc- 
tion so completely Overpower men’s minds 
that it is impossible to look ahead and 
cherish hopes of brighter days yet, 
such books as this are so .losptnng and 
refreshing ! It helps to rekindle the faith 
that sometimes wanes and flickers in us, 
when gusts of doubt rise and the night of 
despair deepens. If then, some seer like 
Mrf Russel were suddenly to appearand 
sing that be was 

“Out "bo o«<t l»c»rf b" b*' 1 ■5;S| d fot „ rd , 

NeTtr doubted clouds would break, 

«« -“SSs T™ Sb. 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

we, whose hopes and faith had faltered, 
might yet "stretch out our lame hands of . 
hope” to him and watt with him for the 


mignt .. 

hope” to him and watt 
coming dawn. ^ KolI1R csakiuveety. 


JCIPALISATIOX OF OUR TRAMWAYS 


T HE history of the introduction of the 
Tramways in Calcutta which is still 
within the meraory-of every middle, 
aged man, is soon told J but all the same it 
is not of small value to the reader who 
takes more than an ordinary interest in 
the affairs of the S-cond City to the British 
Empire, the erstwhile Capital of the British 
Indian Empire ani till now’ the Premier 
City in India.” . _ 

The first 'section of the Calcutta Tram- 
^ ways ■ from Sealdah to the 1 Dalhousie 
s^Square, which used to be worked by horses 
** • was opened in November, 1SSO. The 
cars were double-storied. The fare for 
a ride in the first storey was a pice only. 


while that for travelling iu the second 
was the double of that sum. A Mr. 
Smith, formerly of Messrs. Thomas & 
Co the livery stable-keepers of Dhurrum- 
t 0 iia Street, had charge of the company’s 
stables, and Messrs. Finlay Muir & Co. 
were their managing- agents. The Cal. 
entta Tramways were constructed by the 
concessionaires, Messrs. Parish andSoutar. 
the latter being a brother of the Bengal 
Cmhau who happened to be at one time 
Chairman of the 'Calcutta Corporation. 
The engineer who laid the track was a 
Dade named Daniel Larsen, who had built 
the tramwavs in the city of Melbourn 
in the Commonwealth of Australia. Late 
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VufaU kinds of roses were ;pVj'X , h ] 
a large tree there was a whitt/t ^ s ‘ aD - 
: which my wife used .wnsV ~ th l E 
wheh she was in good healt.) M’i, : tt : n£r 1 
place where she was in the was t 

on summer evenings when , tbe i 

finished. From there At&W* ** 1 

river hat was herself invisi J-Kr° p 1 
sWgm on the passing stefjaSP- th f , 
One moonlight eveningf^ 1 ' 

April, after having V’„;i , 

lied for many days she e.;ii/essed 

to get bnt other close rl;#n. and sit in her 

**?& her with 1 grea/ :‘ > "|” d t he bot5 

down on'that marbleileat nnd , , ^ 

tree. •Oae'or’tvto biiul flowers flntterea 
deriv'd and tbroughrthe brohch ics overhead 

thechecriherea moonlight tell on her worn 

fade. 1 All around was still “g.gffc,* 
looked down on her face, sittmg b y nc 
side in that shadowy darkness fili edwith 
the heavy scent^of flowers, my ey 

■““slowly drawing near her I took one of 
her hot thin hands between of* S 

t°“a“d? W "Se y k«stallT^ abte to forget 

,4 My°wife gave a laugh in which there 
was mingled some happiness, and .a ^ trace 
nT distrust, 1 and to some extent also the 
sharpness of sarcasm. Without her having 

imtsi 

^fhad never bad the courage to nmake 

tove to my wife stmp y ° the speeches 
TfauT^inher 

P TS? possible;to talk when yon.are 

contradicted, hnt laughter can”“t 
by argument/ so l had simply 
tint. The moonlight became bnjhter, 
nhd a cuckoo began to caU°* demented. 

«^Asi m sat lU stffl t wondered how on such a 
^iahUheSoS bride eonld remain in- 

S^^«z5ss: 


The doctor suggested a change of air, and 
1 “fthi^potat DokhW Babu * suddenly 

f% b h '8^ s to fag, as&'S&’js 

m bis hands. ^ n , c j, e flickered and in 

‘^b-bd-ife 1 tW 

SucEly hreSng the siienee Dokhin Baba 
reS ^ctor S Haran treaty my wife, -and 

*g 

had^not gof^tpower of laughter, ^o^with 


\ d °d* t it to W myself then, ‘but now I 

confessed it to yseii evetJ at. that 

f^rmVheart^f hearts, got* tired of 
““Ttwas^eaVSatshewas kble to .detect 

m /LJf weannessofsprit, m 

tat'nowl'hivfnot the least doubt 
th '5oetor°HarM P wa°s of the same caste as 

tfiauttcas 

house. Aire daughter. She was 

be iatrodaerf me to oa ^ aft „„ 

unmarried aHbo»| i b ' bad not 

yearsold. Herlatae^ not bK bk to 

married he bndegroom of. the. same 
l D , d te a but “mmour that tber/was 
SO, But she had^no other fanlt.ior she was as 

r'“ °I1 sorts ot questions so that it was 
mten late at night before 1 got hack home, 
fong ’past the time when 1 should 


Vm^ W? t'W/Fff 



sktill 

and 

it 


industrial *, . 

\ ^ 

had I imagined; such a ijho*, •£ 
possible,, fr lt iwas as ,if witl^/j's 
there was the limitless jskjiv . 

,no matter how far the sonif, .t-.fr. *“ 

could not get outside my , v It-/ , , » 

when (it ; had got “If? 'i 

[thought, unless , I extingn light ,1 

^ shall not be able to sleep. .’fi~/ sooner 
.1 put out the lamp than m ^, re - c +, se 

;to -my j mosquito curtain « ) < /' 1 . canl t "} , 

darkness that hoarse voic 1 J2M 10 ? ° kc ? e 
iOjk?y ? 0 (key ?’ My b 5f an S 

--beat in t unison ._with^/m words, and 
gradually , began to reSpt the quKtipn, 
10 |key ? i 0 key ? /O ko/? 

-of .the; night, from ( tvje middle of the boat 
i ray round clock begay to be eloquent ana 
rpointing its hour li.yd tqwardsMonoraiqa 
ticked out , the audition, ‘0 key ? P key r 
0 key ?’ ” „ 

,As he-rBpoke Dokhin Babu became 
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ghastly pale, and his voice seemed to be 
choking him. Touching him on the shoul- 
der I said, “Take a little water.” At the 
same moment the kerosene lamp flickered 
•and went out, and I saw that outside-|t 
was light. A crow cawed and a yellow 
hammer whistled. Pn,the road in /front of 
my house the creaking of a bullock cart 
was i heard. Then tbg expression , on 
Dokhin Babu’s face was altogether; chang- 
ed. There was not the least trace of fear. 
That 'he had told me so riuCh under 1 the 
intoxication of an imaginary fear, , and 
deluded by the sorcery of night seemed ,to 
make him very much ashamed, and 'even 
angry with me. Without any formality 
of Tare well he jumped up and shot oat of 
the house. . , \ J _ 

Next night when it was qmte late I was 
again wakened from my sleep by a voice 
fili ng, “Doctor, Doctor 1 .” 
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A r i xioj l «< -By G. A. ChaNdavarkaR. \ , , t , , 

-T-HE world 'of science is progressing, and ‘’’f’lhl^dnStneV’o^ 
i| • industry, the hand-maid ofscience,‘is of the industries « > > 

4 i keeping pact with ■ its march : The the whole oi .• he Bn. ab 

-Haveoi mdnstnal development tkat swept “^“^t'o^^eonomie ptosperitj '&f 

over countries' like England, A?'n' a tb at nat fo„ i 5 the one, That economic 

prospcn^dependsmainiy.on thcHoiiow- 

of the- type, noticeable in .(i)Phykcal resonrees, (li) tndustnalabi- 

Seems yet distant.. kty, (iii) Financial orgnnisatiori,'(ir)Pro- 

pnct'Ot”ivestem ‘civilisation there are nn y, V ' G0TCn i mM , t *fy) Highly developed 
mistakable signs of “JSS’fawaSS of thl transportation facilities, (vi). Sufficient 
throughout the length and nreadtu o: industrial leaders, (vii) Popularity of teeb- 

country; ‘While the Bntfah Gmemmentm nical ednratioo.'and (rill) Skilled labour. ■ 
doing what it can for “dvancinjptb I e l.iln'this paper wt propose dealing briefly 

Ofiudnstries in •India the-goveivim entj. m in pj ^ as affecti ng the 

rL'S„s r =r g ,His ' H,gtn “ , "'- tte 

ducts to the best advantage and ar ® * a ™* Nizams m ^ ? _ ,, 

estly- - endeavouring to accelerate tne AGRlCtLTt,KAL iNDLSTiUfcs : ' t* 


estiy- - endeavouring to 
• grow th^ of industries in’ their respective 
states.- 1 Social and economic conditions in 
-some of these native states render the pro- 
, cess ofindnstrial evolution a slow and a 
difficult one. But the fact that tlierc^ is au 
awakening is undeniable. * Equally - incon- 


The physical resources of this state are 
abundant and (agriculture is the maid .in- 
dustry. * But the agricultural labourers 
suffer from- various disabilities, , Chief of 
them being their illiteracy and. indigence, 
o ofi cj rrf agriculture are. t>rac j 


trovertilde ^is SAKSS SBS of agrichtun 
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had I imagined; such a j»hos.f‘i$ * 

possible. It (Was as if witl^qV skua 
„ there was the limitless iskjv " 

,po matter, how far -the sont/, 5 r 

cqald not get outside ray At last 

when, it j had got almost* 

[thought, nnless : I extiogu i/^ke **2“* '? 
•hall not be able to sleep.- “(/-/sooner had 
4 put out the lamp than.. y«c/ raorc close 
[to ,ray ^mosquito certain >//‘ 1 . ca ,,! 1 } * , 
[darkness that hoarse vot^{#y*°S ° kc y * 
jOjkey ? 0 ikey V >ly^/ rL ***** ^ 

, 4>eat in , unison _w»tli words, and 
grad nally (began to re'*/it the question, 
lO ,key ? , O key ? /O kc/t\ In the si ence 
of , the. night, from jtjje middle of thrboat 
ray round clock begay to be eloquent and 
[Pointing its hour luyd towards Alonoraiqa 
ticked out ,the question, ‘O key ? P kcj r 
0 key ?’ ” 

As he r 8poke Dokbia Babu became 
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ghastly pale, and his voice , seemed to be 
choking him. Touching him on the shorn* 
det I said, "Take a little water.” At the 
same moment the kerosene lamp flickered 
•add went out, and I saw that outside-jt 
was ilight. A crow cawed and a yellow 
hammer whistled. On the road in/front qf 
my house the creaking of a bollock cart 
was heard. Then the expression pn 
Dokhin Babu’s face was altogether chang- 
ed There was not the least trace of fear. 
That 'he had told me so trinch under 'the 
intoxication of an imaginary fear, and 
deluded by the sorcery of night seemed [to 
make him very much ashamed, and even 
angry with me. Without any lorniahty 
of farewell be jumped up and shot out of 
the house. . ‘ 

Next night when it was quite late- 1 was 
again wakened from my sleep by a voice 
calling, “Doctor, Doctor.” 
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- Mistrial evolution prosperity depends mainly , « tta follow- 

of the 1 type noticeable to those conntrM mg . terns re30 (|i) ted „ slria ] ab! . 

stems yet distaht.. Consequent on tte im l »_ ) J p lliailtta | organisation, (ie) Bro. 
-pact'Ot 'western > civilisation there an i tm J^ v . e ; GbYenlffl c fl t;(V) Highly developed 

inistakable signs °£. | adu ^ tr '^ , „^’ bf thl f transportation facilities, (vif Sufficient 
throughout the length and ■ hrea dth Of this [^P°r^ d (vii) Popularity of tech- 
countryJ ' While the British Government is ^^cation'and (via) Skilled labour. 

jtssssesHEsss'^sss^i 
^sssss!ss^ssts S-fasr* His ' fligtaa v^ 

ducts to the best advantage and are earn- Nizam s Dominion , v , 

estly. endeavouring to accelerate -the Xcricvltcral Ikulstries : . r* , 

growth 'of industries in’ their’ respective The physical resources dl this state are 
states, i Social and economic conditions m i, unc j ao t an d t agriculture is the maid iin- 

;$ otneOf these native states render the -pro- . n u t the agricultural labourers 

r wss of Industrial evolution a slow and a from' various disabilities, Ifchicf o! 

difficult one But the fact that there, is au . ben," their illiteracy and indigence, 
awakening is Undeniable. Equally incon- „-,£ C methods of agriculture are. prae> 
tfovertible is the fact that tin* cause of Sfcicnimv. 
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and troubled with bad : digestion, dizziness, . head- 
ache and other unmistakeable signs of an early decline^; 
you should pause and think. ' : .. - ■ •' ‘ ■ ' 


-You are getting old faster than you Should. 

There, is no reason why you' should not enjoy the best., 
possible health, — the health normal at your age. A course - 
of ASVAN’ will prolong the usefulness of your life' by v 
cleansing your arteries and kidneys, improving digeS-}. 
tion, bracing up the nerves and muscles and leaving -you 
fit to bear the burden of the approaching vearsi /, * 

.f t ’ : 1 , \ *• \ 

- l"9 a bottle. Of all chemists/' V 1 ' V.; 
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